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<^        SCHEDULE  A -CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 

ARSENIOUS  ACID. 

Ta(X)ma  Smelting  Company, 
New  York,  December  29, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  GoTMnittee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  chemical 
schedule,  we  beg  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  placing  arsenious  acid 
and  arsenic  in  the  list  of  dutiable  articles  as  both  a  revenue  provision 
and  also  one  as  to  protection. 

^  The  country  has,  up  to  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  imported 
virtually  all  of  the  arsenic  which  it  consumes.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  this  company  is  producing  about  one-third  of  the  amount 
of  arsenic  which  is  consumed  and,  with  a  slight  protection,  could 
doubtless  increase  its  production. 

If  you  require  further  and  more  detailed  information,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  obtain  it  and  forward  same  to  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Edward  Brush,  Vice-President. 


BARYTES. 

CAWIET,  CLAEK  &  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J.,  PEOTEST  AGAINST  ANT 
INCEEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  CRUDE  BARYTES. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  29, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  the  sug- 
gested duty  of  $5  per  ton  on  crude  barytes.  The  basic  fact  is  that 
the  industries  dependent  on  a  cheap  and  reliable  source  of  crude 
barytes  are  vastly  more  important  than  the  barytes  mining  interests 
of  the  United  States.  These  interests  are  endeavoring  (we  hope  un- 
successfully) to  make  the  tail  wag  the  dog.  Their  mines  are  either 
physically  inferior  to  the  German  mines,  and  therefore  impossible  of 
economical  exploitation,  or  they  are  so  remote  from  the  principal 
market  as  to  render  them  relatively  worthless.    As  intelligent  men 
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they  should  realize  the  handicap  which  nature  (and  to  some  extent 
unintelligent  exploitation)  has  imposed  upon  them,  and  endeavor  to 
find  a  market  for  what  is  after  all  a  very  cheap  material  in  their  own 
neighborhood ;  and  thev  have  such  a  market,  and  a  good  one,  too,  but 
not  content  with  this,  tney  desire  to  put  an  important  group  of  indus- 
tries at  their  mercj — ^industries,  as  above  mentioned,  vastly  more 
important  than  their  own. 

Unpleasant  as  the  task  is,  simple  duty  requires  that  reference  be 
made  to  the  communication  of  the  W.  D.  Gilinan  Company,  Sweet- 
water, Tenn.  Every  one  of  Mr.  Gilman's  characteristic  statements 
are  contrary  to  fact. 

Firstly.  The  Beckton  .Chemical  Company  is  an  entirely  independ- 
ent concern  and  not  "otherwise  Harrison  Bros.  &  Co.,"  as  Mr. 
Gilman  states. 

Secondly.  The  price  of  Beckton  white  (lithopone)  is  not  $100  to 
$150  per  ton,  as  Mr.  Gilman  says,  but  about  $70  only.  It  is  true 
that  when  the  United  States  were  supplied  from  Germany  mainly 
the  price  was  $120  to  $130  per  ton,  but  when  the  Beckton  Chemical 
Company  (the  pioneer  concern)  came  into  the  market  the  price 
immediately  fell;  and  now,  owing  to  the  keen  competition  of  some 
half-dozen  domestic  concerns,  the  price  is  $70  or  under,  or  about  10 
per  cent  higher  than  the  stable  price  in  Germany.  Nevertheless  the 
present  duty  should  be  maintained,  if  only  to  prevent  "  dumping  " 
of  the  surplus  German  product  on  tnis  market  It  is  almost  certain 
that  if,  in  the  absence  of  protection,  the  Germans  should  again  gain 
control  of  this  market  the  American  consumer  would  be  paying  at 
least  as  much  for  lithopone  as  he  is  now  paying  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer. 

Thirdly.  Mr.  Gilman  states  that  only  700  pounds  of  crude  barytes 
is  n^essary  for  the  production  of  1  ton  of  lithopone.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  1,900  to  2,000  pounds  of  German  ore  is  required  and  about 
2,300  to  2,400  pounds  of  the  stuflF  Mr.  Gilman  used  to  supply. 

Fourthly.  Again,  Mr.  Gilman  states  that  the  Beckton  company 
highly  approved  of  his  product.  The  fact  is  that  the  writer,  as 
responsible  expert  and  general  superintendent,  always  protested 
against  its  use  as  wasteful  in  the  extreme.  Unlike  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates, he  was  not  subject  to  the  somewhat  relaxing  influence  of  Mr. 
Gilman's  eloquence. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Cawley,  Clark  &  Co  (Inc.), 

Color  Manufacturers. 
John  Cawley,  President. 


THE  KENTUCKY  BAEYTES  COMPANY,  NICHOLASVIILE,  KY.,  PILE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  EELATIVE  TO  BAEYTES. 

NiCHOLASviLLE,  Ky.,  December  29^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  have  before  us  copy  of  briefs  submitted  by  certain 
users  of  barytes  and  lithopone  manufacturers  protesting  against  the 
advance  of  duty  on  barytes  ore,  and  on  account  of  certain  statements 
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made  therein  we  wish  to  add  to  our  letter  of  December  8  in  order  to 
correct  any  impression  that  said  briefs  may  make  to  the  detriment  of 
the  barytes  industry. 

We  wish  to  submit  the  explanations  below,  as  we  believe  the 
barytes  industry  is  unfamiliar  to  many,  even  among  the  users  of  the 
ore,  judging  from  some  of  the  statements  recently  made  to  your 
committee. 

The  inclosed  booklet  shows  some  photographic  views  of  our  mines 
located  in  central  Kentucky.  From  these  views  you  will  observe  that 
the  working  of  a  barytes  mine  does  not  mean  "ditch  digging "  to  a 
depth  of  8  or  10  feet;  likewise  that  the  employment  of  a  steam  shovel 
would  not  be  the  means  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  production.  The 
barytes  vein,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  illustrations,  is  found  between 
solid  limestone  rock  walls,  which  further  demonstrates  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  use  of  a  steam  shovel. 

Tne  main  reason  for  the  high  mining  cost  of  the  barytes  is  the  fact 
that  the  veins  are,  as  above  stated,  found  between  solid  rock  walls, 
and  also  that  the  average  width  of  vein  is  2  feet,  and  diminishes  in 
some  places  to  several  inches,  which  necessitates  the  removal  of  a 
great  amount  of  solid  rock  and  earth  for  each  ton  of  ore  mined. 

What  the  barytes  industry  needs  is  a  chance.  Suppose  an  increased 
duty  on  barytes  ore  would  raise  the  price  of  lithopone  (which  we 
doubt,  as  limopone  is  quoted  to-day  at  $75  to  $85  per  ton,  and  the 
manuiacturers  should  surely  be  able  to  pay  $12  or  $13  for  the  most 
important  ingredient),  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  i.  e.,  mixed  with 
other  pigments  would  make  extra  cost  to  the  paint  manufacturers 
negligible. 

Why  also  should  manufacturers  of  ground  barytes  be  permitted 
to  bring  ore  into  this  country  from  abroad^  paying  practically  no 
duty,  and  by  grinding  it  in  this  country  put  it  on  the  market  with  a 
$5  advantage  over  the  home  product?  It  also  seems  inconsistent  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  lithopone  to  object  to  a  proper  duty 
on  crude  barytes,  as  their  manufactured  product  is  protected  by  a 
duty  of  $25  per  ton.  Why  should  they  need  so  much  protection  when 
they  are  getting  their  barytes  ore  practically  free  from  duty;  and 
lithopone,  according  to  their  own  statement  to  your  committee,  is 
70  per  cent  barytes? 

It  is  also  well  to  note  that  those  objecting  to  the  proposed  duty  are 
concerns  that  are  paying  good  dividends  while  in  the  barytes  industry, 
the  various  companies  are  dropping  out  one  by  one  and  there  will  be 
none  of  us  left  if  something  is  not  done  for  our  protection. 

The  following  are  4:he  objections  raised  in  the  above-mentioned 
briefs  to  which  we  would  like  to  file  our  answers. 

They  object — 

First.  Because  the  public  would  suffer  from  the  increased  price  of 
goods  in  which  barytes  is  a  factor. 

Answer.  An  increased  price  on  lithopone  and  other  barytes  prod- 
ucts to  the  manufacturers  using  these  products,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  sold  direct  to  the  people  but  are  mixed  with  other 
ingredients  before  placement  on  the  market,  would  scarcely  affect  the 
cost  to  the  public ;  or,  if  so,  it  would  be  to  such  a  small  extent  as  to  be 
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felt  by  no  one,  besides  the  increased  activity  in  the  barytes  industry 
woula  give  any  increased  cost  back  to  the  people  in  the  purchase  of 
supplies,  etc.,  necessary  to  carry  on  the  barytes  business. 

Second.  Because  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  would  decrease 
approximately  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  annum. 

Answer.  This  decrease  in  revenue  on  the  crude  ore  would  be  more 
than  made  up  by  increased  revenues  on  the  ground  barytes  on  which 
at  present  there  is  a  duty  of  $5.25  per  ton.  The  foreign  producers 
being  unable  to  place  their  crude  ore  in  this  country  with  practically 
no  duty  would  be  forced  to  manufacture  their  goods  at  home  and 
import  it  as  ground  goods. 

Third.  Because  the  amount  of  this  revenue,  instead  of  going  into 
the  treasury  of  the  people,  would  go  to  the  railroads  in  order  to 
e({aalize  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  product  shipped  to  the  East 
with  that  now  being  made  in  the  East  from  raw  material  brought 
from  Europe  and  Novia  Scotia  by  sea. 

Answer.  The  railroads  would  not  be  the  only  ones  benefited  but 
every  one  connected  in  any  way  with  the  barytes  industry.  The 
money  sent  to  foreign  countries  in  payment  for  ore  would  also  remain 
at  home. 

Fourth.  Because  a  high  duty  would  foster  and  encourage  a  monop- 
oly on  the  part  of  the  mine  owners,  and  by  which  all  competition 
would  be  discouraged  and  prices  be  controlled. 

Answer.  This  could  be  said  of  every  industry  that  is  protected  by 
tariff  and  needs  no  further  comment. 

Fifth.  Because  the  so-called  barytes  "industry"  in  the  United 
States  is  not  by  location  or  development  of  sufficient  value,  present 
or  future,  to  justify  Congress  in  taxing  the  eastern  users  upward  of 
$100,000  per  annum  for  freight  in  order  that  the  barytes  landowners 
mav  sell  20,000  tons  additional. 

Answer.  Some  of  the  barytes  industries  are  located  in  just  that 
part  of  the  country  that  Congress  should  be  willing  to  aid  in  their 
mdustrial  advancement — ^Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas — ^the  South  needs  more  industries  and  all  aid  should  be 
given  to  the  development  of  their  natural  resources. 

Sixth.  Because  tne  use  of  barytes  products  is  very  small  and  the 
supply  unlimited. 

Answer.  It  is  the  small  industries  that  need  protection  and  tariff 
laws  should  not  be  made  wholly  for  the  large  industries,  which  are 
in  a  better  position  to  meet  close  competition  from  abroad  than  the 
smaller  ones. 

Seventh.  Because,  though  the  tariff  requested  would  benefit  labor 
in  the  West,  it  would  terminate  the  business^  and  the  labor  connected 
witti  the  factories  in  the  East  engaged  in  grinding  and  preparing  the 
crude  ore. 

Answer.  The  laws  of  this  country  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  at  large  and  discriminations  should  not  be  made  in  favor  of 
Qie  East. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

The  Kentucky  Barytes  Co. 
F.  B.  McCoNNEiiL,  Secretary. 
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CHROMATES  AIND  BICHBOMATES. 

A.  KUFSTEm  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SUBMIT  AN  ADDITIONAL 
STATEMENT  EELATIVE  TO  THESE  AETICLES.    . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  23^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  Kef  erring  to  our  several  letters  to  your  committee,  in 
supporting  the  agitation  for  a  lower  tariff  on  chromates  and  bichro- 
mates of  potash  and  sodium,  we  wish  to  call  your  committee's  further 
attention  to  another  important  argument — ^the  position  that  these 
salts  now  occupy  as  a  rust  preventative,  and  as  the  raw  materials  for 
the  protection  of  rust  inhibitive  pigments  for  the  protection  of  steel 
structures  and  fences.  We  do  not  need  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
importance  of  these  metarl  protective  pigments  in  connection  with  such 
work,  for  instance,  as  the  (jovemment  is  doing  on  the  Isthmus,  or  for 
the  preservation  of  structural  steel  buildings,  and  the  extensive  ex- 
posed wire  fences  of  the  great  western  and  southwestern  farms. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  by  the  last  Congress  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  an  additional  investigation  along  these  lines, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  inhibitive  properties  of  the  chrome  products 
is  the  result  of  the  researches  of  Dr.  AUerton  S.  Cushman,  assistant 
director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Koads,  working  under  the  direction 
of  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  no  one  as  well  fitted  as  boctor  Cushman  to  inform  your 
committee  of  the  importance  of  a  cheap  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  these  rust  inhibitive  pigments  in  this  country  (at  present 
the  most  important  inhibitive  pigment,  zinc  chromate,  is  practically 
all  imported),  to  enable  the  paint  manufacturers  of  this  country  to 
compete  against  the  foreign  product,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  be  put  on  a  nearer  footing  with  the  foreign  makers  and  get  their 
bicnromates  at  prices  that  will  enable  them  to  meet  this  competition. 

We  would  request,  therefore,  that  the  Agricultural  Department  be 
asked  to  verify  these  statements  before  your  honorable  committee. 

We  append  a  letter  issued  by  the  Paint  Manufacturers  Association 
outlining  the  use  of  inhibitive  chrome  compounds,  which  will  fully 
demonstrate  to  you  the  importance  of  same. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  request,  we  remain. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  Klipstein  &  Co. 
W.  H.  Jackson, 

Vice-President. 


TESTS  UPON  THE  CORROSION  OF  IRON  TO  BE  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SCIENTIFIC 

SECTION. 

Philadelphia,  August  11, 1908. 
To  the  m^enibers  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'^  Association: 

With  the  idea  in  view  of  giving  to  the  members  of  the  association 
such  information  as  will  prove  of  practical  value  to  them  and  aid  in 
stimulating  business,  the  section  deems  it  advisable  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  rust-preventive  paints. 
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This  is  a  subject  upon  which  you  may  have  put  considerable 
time  and  study  in  an  endeavor  to  produce  coatings  that  would  with- 
stand to  a  certain  extent  the  action  of  the  elements.  The  importance 
of  recent  discoveries  and  research  work  bearing  directly  upon  this 
subject  will  be  made  clear  to  you  by  a  brief  description  of  this  work, 
which  may  cause  you  to  start  your  own  machinery  working  along 
similar  lines. 

Heretofore  manufacturers  have  endeavored  to  produce  paints 
which  when  dry  would  give  films  impervious  to  the  agencies  of  de- 
cay. The  void-filling  properties  of  certain  pigments  aided  in  pro- 
ducing the  nonporous  nhn  which  they  were  aiming  to  produce,  and 
certain  well-known  pigments  came  into  large  usage  for  paints  of  this 
character.      • 

Recent  investigations  into  the  nature  of  pigments  have  revealed 
the  fact  that  thev  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  and  termed 
"  rust  inhibitives,"  "  inerts,"  or  "  rust  stimulators."  The  nature  of 
the  pigment  itself  or  the  nature  of  the  impurities  contained  within 
the  pigment  are  factors  deciding  the  position  of  the  pigment  in  one 
of  the  three  groups  or  types  above  mentioned.  It  may  be  expected 
that  the  use  of  rust-inhibitive  pigments  in  paints  designed  for  the 
protection  of  steel  surfaces  will  give  to  such  a  paint  very  valuable 
properties.  Further  consideration  of  the  subject  will  aid  us  in  select- 
ing the  proper  pigments  for  such  a  purpose. 

According  to  the  electrolytic  theory  of  corrosion  as  stated  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  Cushman,  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States 
Government,  certain  fundamental  principles  underlie  the  corrosion 
of  iron.    As  he  states  them  they  are,  briefly,  as  follows : 

That  when  iron  is  in  contact  with  water  there  will  be  a  transfer 
of  electricity  from  the  free  hydrogen  ions  of  the  water  to  the  iron 
ions  of  the  iron,  causing  the  solution  and  subsequent  oxidation  of  the 
metal. 

That  the  presence  of  impurities  having  a  difference  in  potential  to 
that  of  the  iron  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  the  uneven  distri- 
bution of  such  impurities,  increases  the  amount  of  electrical  action. 

That  certain  compounds  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  excite  electrical 
action,  and  consequently  stimulate  corrosion,  while  still  other  com- 
pound^ are  of  sucn  a  nature  as  to  inhibit  or  prevent  corrosion. 

To  the  class  of  compounds  that  inhibit  corrosion  belong  bichromates 
of  the  'alkaline  earth  metals,  these  salts  being  preeminent  among  such 
compounds.  It  has  been  found  that  salts  of  certain  metals  may  be 
precipitated  with  the  chrome  salts  to  produce  pigments  which  afford 
protection  for  the  steel  surfaces  to  which  thev  are  applied. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  investigations  into  the  rust-preventive 
nature  of  these  compounds  demonstrated  that  it  was  not  safe  to  state 
that  the  chromates  as  a  class  were  rust  inhibitives.  Quite  the  reverse 
is  true  of  many  of  these  products,  and  their  composition,  method  of 
preparation,  and  impurities  are  factors  which  influence  to  a  marked 
degree  their  value  as  protective  compounds.  Aside  from  those 
chromates  which  prevent  corrosion,  we  have  those  which  "act  in  an 
inert  manner,  also  those  in  which  any  inhibitive  value  is  overbalanced 
by  the  effect  of  impurities,  showing  a  strong  stimulating  action  in 
the  rusting  of  metal. 

In  order  to  carry  out  in  a  practical  manner  the  tests  started  by 
Mr.  Cushman,  which  were  designed  to  ascertain  the  rust-inhibitive 
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value  of  all  pigments,  the  scientific  section  was  commissioned  by 
the  bureau  of  promotion  and  development  of  the  association  to  erect 
a  fence  having  several  hundred  steel  plates  upon  which  to  tW  out  the 
value  of  the  different  pigments  when  contained  in  an  oil  medium. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials-  were  informed  of  the 
work  proposed  by  the  scientific  section,  and  committees  E  and  U  of 
the  society  decided  to  cooperate  in  inspecting  and  supervising  the 
tests  proper  specifications  to  be  drawn  up  by  these  committees.  The 
members  of  these  committees  and  the  scientific  section  are  conducting 
laboratory  tests  at  the  present  time  that  will  not  only  serve  as  a  check 
upon  the  previous  investigations  but  will  give  information  upon 
w^ich  to  base  the  main  field  tests.  The  plates  to  be  used  for  the  tests 
are  to  be  rolled  from  three  kinds  of  metal — ordinary  open-hearth 
structural  steel,  ordinary  Bessemer  low-carbon  steel,  and  pure  ingot 
iron.  In  this  way  we  will  secure  data  relating  to  the  resistance  to 
corrosion  of  certain  metals  when  tested  out  simultaneously  with 
others.  The  steel  plates  will  be  painted  in  two  ways.  Part  of  them 
will  be  scratch-brushed  in  the  ordinaiy  way  before  painting,  thus 
following  out  the  usual  mode  of  painting  structural  steel.  Part  of 
the  plates  will  be  pickled  in  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  completely 
remove  the  scale,  and  the  plates  will  be  subsequently  washed  with  lime 
so  that  all  traces  of  the  acid  will  be  neutralized. 

The  test  will  be  conducted  in  a  thoroughly  systematic  and  practical 
manner,  following  out  the  methods  employed  during  the  tests  already 
made  at  Atlantic  City  and  Pittsburg.  The  Master  Painters'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  asked  to  cooperate  wiui  us  in  the  work  and  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  practical  experience  in  this  line.  Inspectors  and 
painters,  representing  the  committees  and  the  section,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  throughout  the  work.  The  scope  of  the  work  at  once  ap- 
peals to  all  interested  in  the  preservation  of  steel  and  iron  surfaces 
and  the  production  of  suitable  materials  for  their  protection. 

R  S.  Perry, 
Director  Scientific  Section. 


C.  J.  MATTHEWS  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SUBMITS  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL BRIEF  ON  BICHEOMATES. 

Philadelphia,  Decemher  23^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairraan  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Honse  of  Representatives^  Washinffton^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  letter  of  Mr.  F.  W.  White,  president  of  the  Mutual 
Chemical  Company  of  America,  has  just  come  to  my  notice,  and, 
inasmuch  as  his  letter  particularly  applies  to  my  letter  to  you  under 
date  of  November  19,  asking  that  the  tariff  on  bichromate  of  potash 
and  bichromate  of  soda  be  lowered,  I  feel  it  my  duty  in  behalf  of 
the  National  Morocco  Manufacturers'  Association,  of  which  I  am 
chairman  of  the  chemical  section,  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  that 
anything  I  am  doing  toward  the  relief  of  the  morocco  manufac- 
turers from  the  hands  of  a  monopoly  I  am  not  influenced  by  any 
representative  of  any  bichromate  importer  in  this  country. 
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Second.  I  notice  that  Mr.  T\Tiite  makes  the  statement  "  that  there 
are  three  manufacturers  of  bichromates  in  the  United  States  to-day 
that  are  absolutely  independent."  I  would  ask  your  body  to  request 
Mr.  White  to  state  who  these  three  makers  are.  If  there  are  inde- 
pendent manufacturers,  they  manufacture  for  their  own  consump- 
tion only,  and  the  only  manufacturer  selling  goods  to  the  consumers 
to-day  is  the  Mutual  Chemical  Company  or  America,  the  formation 
of  which  company  I  will  refer  to  later. 

Third.  Mr.  White  states  that  it  is  entirely  incorrect  that  the 
American  manufacturers  are  working  with  the  Scot<;h  manufac- 
turers. In  reply  to  this  I  simply  attach  to  this  letter  an  advertise- 
ment taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
dated  November  16, 1908,  and  published  in  London,  in  which  Messrs. 
J.  L.  &  D.  S.  Riker,  of  New  York,  are  mentioned  as  agents  for 
John  &  James  White,  the  concern  that  controls  the  English  and 
Scotch  bichromate  of  potash  and  soda.  J.  S.  &  D.  L.  Eiker  are 
also  the  distributers  or  agents  of  the  American  Chrome  Company's 
product,  and  all  sales  made  by  this  company  are  billed  by  them,  so 
that  you  can  draw  your  own  inferences  as  to  whether  there  is  an 
arrangement  between  the  American  monopoly  and  the  Skotch  manu- 
facturers, to  which  Mr.  White  refers. 

Fourth.  I  did  not  refer  to  the  price  of  acid  in  this  country  as 
against  the  price  abroad,  since,  as  I  understand  it,  the  cost  of  acid 
enters  verjr  little  into  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  bichromates. 
As  to  muriate  of  potash,  I  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the  price  of 
this  article  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  I  find  it  to  be  practically 
the  same,  except  that  in  this  country  a  small  ocean  freight  is  the 
only  difference.  This  difference,  in  my  mind,  does  not  necessitate 
a  51  per  cent  protection. 

Fifth.  For  your  committee's  attention  I  also  wish  to  state  that  in 
my  letter  of  November  19  I  did  not  make  the  statement  that  any 
bichromate  of  soda  or  potash  had  been  shipped  by  the  American 
monopoly  into  Germany.  What  \  did  say  was  that  threats  had  been 
made  by  their  representatives  in  Europe  that,  unless  the  German 
manufacturers  acceded  to  their  demands  and  kept  their  product 
out  of  the  United  States,  they  would  ship  American  goods  into  the 
German  market  and  thereby  break  their  home  price.  Mr.  White 
states  correctly  that  since  his  advent  into  the  bichromate  business 
he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  shipping  of  his  products  abroad,  but 
these  tactics  were  employed  by  both  the  Baltimore  Chrome  Works 
and  the  Kalion  Chemical  Company  (Henry  Bower)  before  Mr. 
White's  company  was  in  existence. 

Referring  again  to  the  combination  mentioned  by  Mr.  White  I 
wish  to  say  to  you  that  the  Mutual  Chemical  Companjr  of  America 
consists  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Company 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  American  Chrome  Works,  of  Arlington,  Mass. 
The  consolidation  was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  on  October  7,  the 
directors  of  the  new  company  being  the  owners  or  stockholders  of  the 
companies* heretofore  mentioned.  I  attach  a  clipping  taken  from  the 
Chronicle,  dated  October  31,  1908,  showing  the  companies  consoli- 
dated therein.  The  sale  of  the  different  companies  have  been  made, 
as  I  notice  in  a  statement  made  by  the  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Com- 
pany to  a  commercial  agency,  under  date  of  December  3,  that  they 
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hold  over  $25000,000  value  in  stock  and  notes  of  the  Mutual  Chemical 
Company  of  America. 

I  regret  to  take  up  the  valuable  time  of  your  committee  in  writing 
this  letter,  but  feel  that  in  justice  to  the  National  Morocco  Manufac- 
turers' Association  it  is  my  duty,  to,  at  least,  have  facts  as  they 
should  be  placed  before  you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  C.  J.  Matthews, 

Chairman  Chemical  Section^ 
National  Morocco  Manufacturers^  Association. 


Exhibit  A. 

[Adyertisement  from  the  Journal  of  Chemical  Industry,  of  November  16,  1908.     Published 

In  London.] 

John  &  James  White,  7  West  George  street,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Manufacturers  of  bichromates  of  potash  (crystal,  powder),  soda 
(patent  crystal,  cake,  powder) .  Agents :  E.  G.  Jepson  &  Co.,  Leeds, 
Yorkshire  district;  Tennants  &  Co.,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Lanca- 
shire district;  D.  W.  Greenhough  &  Son,  London,  London  district; 
Leisler,  Bock  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  Continent  and  export;  J.  L.  &  D.  S. 
Riker,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

[Taken  from  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  of  October  81,  1908.] 

Mui/ucH  Chemical  C&mpany  of  America — Consolidation. — Through 
this  company,  incorporated  m  r^ew  Jersey  on  October  7,  the  Mutual 
Chemical  Company  of  New  Jersey  interests  have  taken  over  and 
merged  with  that  propertv  the  Baltimore  Chrome  Works  (the  Henry 
Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company)  and  the  American 
Chrome  Company.  The  authorized  capital  stock  is  $4,000,000  consist- 
ing of  $2,000,000  common  and  $2,000,000  6  per  cent  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock,  par  value  of  shares  $100.  The  concerns  included  in  the 
merger  are  the  three  largest  manufacturers  of  bichromate  of  soda 
and  potash  in  the  country,  and,  it  is  stated,  handle  practically  the 
entire  business  in  this  line.    New  bonds,  if  any,  not  known. 

The  directors  of  the  new  company  are  Frederick  W.  White  (presi- 
dent), Herbert  M.  Kaufman  (general  manager),  William  E.  I^eters, 
Junius  Beebe,  and  George  R.  Bower.  The  treasurer  and  secretary  is 
Sumner  White.    New  York  office,  92  William  street. 

[The  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company  was  organ- 
ized early  in  1906  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  took  over  the 
property,  franchises,  and  business  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Chrome 
Works  Company,  the  Kalion  Chemical  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Ammonia  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  The  company  issued 
at  organization  fully  paid  common  stock  of  $2,000,000,  first  preferred 
6  per  cent  stock  $500,000,  and  second  preferred  6  per  cent  stock 
$150,000;  also  6  per  cent  thirty-year  redeemable  gold  coupon  mort- 
gage bonds  aggregating  $750,000,  which  have  all  been  paid  off.  The 
entire  issue  oi  bonds  and  first  preferred  stock,  it  was  reported,  was 
taken  at  par  by  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Walker,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
entire  issue  of  second  preferred  stock  by  W.  L.  Kowland,  of  Phila- 
dtiphia.] 
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COCAINE. 

SCHIEFFELIN  &  CO.,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  SUBMIT  COEEESPONDENCE 
WITH  DE.  HAEVEY  W.  WILEY. 

ScHrEFFELIN  &  Co., 

New  York^  Decerriber  24, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  inclose  correspondence  regarding  the  duty  on 
cocaine,  which  I  hope  you  will  consider  in  the  committee  when  this 
subject  is  being  discussed. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  much  higher  duty  would  be  wiser  if  at 
the  same  time  a  revenue  tax  similar  to  the  one  upon  alcohol  were 

E laced  upon  cocaine,  with  similar  provisions  regarding  its  manu- 
icture. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Wm.  Jay  Schieffelin. 


SCHIEFFELIN  &  Co., 

New  York,  November  23, 1908. 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Doctor  Wiley  :  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  brief  we  have  sent  to 
the  tariff  revision  committee. 

If  the  plea  commends  itself  to  your  judgment,  will  you  not  so  in- 
form the  committee? 

If  you  disagree  with  our  suggestion,  I  hope  you  will  let  me  know 
in  what  respect  you  think  it  a  mistaken  one. 
Believe  me,  with  best  regards. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Wm.  Jay  ScHiEFrELiN. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  25, 1908. 
Dr.  Wm.  J.  Schieffelin, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Doctor  Schieffelin  :  I  quite  a^ee  with  you  that  cocaine  im- 
portations should  be  restricted,  and  opium  used  for  illegal  purposes 
should  also  be  restricted.  I  believe  that  such  low-grade  opium  now 
pays  what  was  considered  a  prohibitory  duty,  biit  I  doubt  it  the  duty 
IS  prohibitorjr.  I  believe  also  that  the  opium  which  comes  into  this 
country  goes  into  smoking  and  other  illegitimate  uses.  If  you  think 
that  a  high  duty  would  stop  these  habits,  I  am  with  you.  What  we 
need,  however,  is  a  law  which  will  prohibit  the  use  of  these  drugs 
except  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  physician.  I  will  write 
to  Chairman  Payne  and  urge  some  prohibitory  legislation.  I  -am  in- 
closing herewith  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  him. 
Kespectfully, 

H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief. 
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SCHIEFFELIN  &  Co., 

•      New  York^  December  2,  1908. 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 

Bureau  of  Chemistry^  Department  of  Agriculture^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Doctor  Wiley  :  Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  November  27, 
inclosing  a  copy  of  your  good  letter  to  Mr.  Payne,  which  I  think  an 
excellent  one,  with  the  single  exception  that  at  the  beginning  you 
ask  for  a  duty  on  coca  leaves,  which  are  the  raw  material  for  cocaine 
and  which  would  work  against  the  manufacturers  in  this  country. 
The  whole  point  of  our  protest  is  that  cocaine  made  from  the  leaves 
requires  an  extensive  plant  for  its  manufacture  and  therefore  can 
readily  be  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Government,  but  co- 
caine imported  crude  or  in  the  form  of  ecgonine  can  be  made  in  any 
little  back  laboratory  in  secret. 

I  presume  you  intended  in  your  letter  to  cover  cocaine  and  its  de- 
rivatives. 

I  think  the  manufacturers  might  be  placed  under  bond  and  under 
government  supervision,  reauiring  them  to  account  for  all  their  pro- 
duct just  the  same  as  distillers  ef  alcohol  hav^  to  account  for  all  of 
their  product. 

Regarding  opium,  it  seems  to  me  that  smoking  opium  should  be 
entirely  prohibited,  because  unlike  cocaine  there  is  no  legitimate  use 
for  it. 

Please  let  me  know  whether  I  am  right  with  regard  to  the  duty  on 
the  leaves,  and  believe  me, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Wm.  Jay  Schieffblin. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  December  ^,  1908, 
Mr.  William  J.  Schieffei.in,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Schieffelin  :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant.  If  the 
coca  leaves  are  imported  under  bond  to  manufacturers  under  bond, 
who  will  deliver  the  product  under  bond  only  to  regular  pharmacists 
under  bond^  who  will  sell  it  only  to  consumers  under  bond  that  they 
will  use  it  in  quantities  only  as  prescribed  by  a  physician,  and  then 
only  once,  then  I  am  with  you.  I  suppose  such  an  arrangement  could 
be  made 

Sincerely,  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief. 

SCHIBFFELIN  &  Co., 

New  York^  December  5, 1908. 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 

Bureau  of  Chemistry^  Department  of  Agriculture^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Doctor  Wiley:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  December  4, 
and  agree  with  the  principle  of  what  you  state,  although  the  means 
of  secunng  the  end  would  have  to  be  somewhat  different. 

The  cocaine  law  which  we  have  in  this  State,  forbidding  the  sale 
to  consumers  except  by  licensed  pharmacists  and  upon  presentation 
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of  a  prescription  by  a  licensed  physician,  and  then  only  once,  is  ade- 
quate, provided  it  is  followed  up.  -The  prescriptions  have  to  be  kept 
on  record,  and  an  inspection  should  regularly  be  made,  and  where  a 
number  of  prescriptions  are  sold  to  one  customer  or  are  given  by  one 
physician  the  case  should  be  carefully  investigated. 

I  think  the  law  should  also  make  it  iUegal  for  anyone  not  a  physi- 
cian to  have  cocaine  in  his  possession  without  a  prescription,  except 
licensed  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  manufacturers. 

With  regard  to  the  restriction  of  the  importation  and  trade  in 
coca  leaves  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  any  abuse  in  the  use  of  the 
pharmacopoeal  preparations  of  coca  which  would  warrant  such  a 
sweeping  restriction  as  bonding  every  manufacturer  and  retailer, 
whereas  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  bond  the  manufacturers  of 
cocaine,  just  as  the  manuiacturers  of  alcohol  are  bonded,  and  it  would 
be  far  easier  to  enforce  the  restriction  than  is  the  case  with  alcohol, 
because  it  not  only  takes  considerable  chemical  knowledge,  but  very 
extensive  apparatus,  to  produce  the  alkaloid  from  the  leaf. 

I  hope  you  will  again  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  whether  this 
meets  with  your  views. 

Believe  me,  yours,  very  truly,  Wm.  Jay  Schieffelin. 


CREOSOTE  OIL. 

THE  SEMET-SOLVAY  COMPANY,  SYEACITSE,  N.  Y.,  ASKS  THAT  HO 
DUTY  BE  PLACED  ON  THIS  PEODITCT. 

Semet-Solvay  Company, 
Syracibse^  N.  Z.,  Decerriber  24, 1908. 
Mr.  WiiiiiiAM  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  advised  that  several  of  the  concerns  interested 
in  the  creosoting  business  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  protests  against  placing  a 
duty  on  creosote  oil,  which  is  now  on  the  free  list.  We  understand 
that  in  some  cases  the  Semet-Solvay  Company  has  been  specifically 
mentioned  as  asking  for  a  duty  on  this  product.  An  examination  of 
the  briefs  filed  by  the  Semet-Solvay  Company  will  disclose  that 
we  have  not  asked  for  any  duty  on  creosote  oil. 

So  far  from  asking  for  a  duty  on  this  product,  the  Semet-Solvay 
Company  desires  to  file  with  the  committee  its  formal  request  that 
no  duty  be  placed  on  creosote  oil.  We  recognize  fully  the  large  im- 
portance of  maintaining  this  oil  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  interest,  of 
the  conservation  of  the  timber  of  the  country,  and  we  have  alwaj^s 
believed  that  the  lines  of  our  interest  as  producers  of  creosote  oil 
pointed  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  wide  extension  of  its  use,  and 
that  such  extension  could  be  best  fostered  by  maintaining  the  oil  at 
a  moderate  price.  Desiring  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  coincid- 
ing with  those  who  have  requested  that  creosote  oil  be  left  on  the 
free  list,  we  take  this  means  of  doing  so. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Semet-Solvay  Company, 

D.  H.  S.  Hamey,  Vice-President, 
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THE  GEO.  W.  SIGNOB  TIE  COMPANY,  SHBEVEPOBT,  LA.,  UBGES 
BETENTION  OF  CBEOSOTE  OIL  ON  FBEE  LIST. 

Shrbveport,  La.,  December  31^  1908, 
Mr.  Wm.  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.   G. 

Dear  Sm :  We  understand  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  before  the 
Conamittee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  put  a  duty  on  creosote  oil  coming 
to  this  country  from  England,  Germany,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

We  are  writing  you,  asking  that  we  be  allowed  to  file  with  the  com- 
mittee our  formal  request  that  no  duty  be  placed  on  creosote  oil,  as 
the  price  of  this  product  is  such  at  ih&  present  time  without  duty  that 
it  is  working  a  ffreat  deal  against  the  conservation  of  the  timber  of 
this  country.  The  railroads  can  still  buy  a  great  many  ties  untreated 
for  much  less  money  and  are  very  much  inclined  to  do  this  anyway. 
While  the  managers  pf  the  different  roads  are  well  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  economy  in  the  long  run  to  have  all  the  timbei-s  creosoted, 
as  a  general  rule  they  all  want  to  make  as  good  a  showing  at  the  pres- 
ent tune  on  the  earnings  of  their  different  roads  as  they  possibly  can, 
and  this  works  against  the  higher  price  that  they  would  have  to  pay 
to  have  their  ties  and  timbers  and  piling  creosoted^  as  long  as  they 
can  get  the  timber,  which  is  diminishing  very  rapidly  all  over  the 
country,  for  considerably  less  money  at  the  present  time,  and  will  for 
some  time  to  come,  especially  if  the  price  of  creosote  oil  is  raised  by  a 
duty  being  put  on  it. 

The  producers  of  creosote  oil  in  this  country  can  not  possibly 
furnish  one-tenth  of  the  amount  of  oil  that  is  in  demand  to-day. 
They  are  all  selling  every  gallon  they  can  produce  and  for  as  much 
money,  or  a  little  more,  than  we  are  having  to  pay  for  creosote  oil 
brought  over  from  England. 

A  duty  put  on  creosote  oil  at  this  time  would  undoubtedly  close 
down  a  good  many  creosoting  plants  in  this  country,  as  the  railroad 
companies,  who  are  the  principal  users  of  creosoted  material,  would 
simply  drop  it  if  they  have  to  pay  any  more  than  they  are  paying 
now.  Nearly  all  the  roads  are  using  three- fourths  of  their  ties  and 
timbers  without  treatment. 

We  have  a  creosote  plant  located  here  at  this  place.  We  have  long- 
time contracts  from  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  Kansas  City  Southern,  and 
International  and  Great  Northern  railways  for  over  2,400,000  ties  per 
year.  Out  of  this  number  the  three  roads  together  only  take  600,000 
creosoted  ties  a  year;  400,000  of  these  ties  are  to  be  treated  with  zinc 
and  oil  mixed,  making  it  a  still  cheaper  treatment  than  the  straight 
oil,  on  account  of  the  additional  expense  that  it  would  be  to  creosote 
all  their  ties,  while  they  are  aware  that  it  would  be  great  economy  in 
the  long  run  to  creosote  them. 

To  put  a  duty  on  creosote  oil  will  simply  ruin  the  business  for  all 
the  creosoting  plants  in  this  country  and  very  largely  increase  the 
consumption  of  untreated  timber. 

It  takes  2,000,000  English  gallons  of  creosote  oil  per  year  to  run 
our  creosote  plant,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  run  our  plant 
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if  we  had  to  depend  on  getting  out  creosote  oil  in  this  country.    We 
buy  this  oil  from  the  manufacturers  at  Hull,  England. 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Siqnor  Tib  Company  (Ltd.), 
By  Geo.  W.  Signor,  President, 


CUTCH. 

M.  S.  OBTH,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  STTBMITS  SXIFFLEIIEENTAL  BBIEF 
BELATIVE  TO  CITTCH  AND  ITS  HISTOBY. 

Boston,  December  30^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  On  November  28  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  you  a  brief  regarding  the  revision  of  tariff  on  tannins,  etc., 
at  the  present  time  under  Schedule  A  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill.  At 
about  the  same  time  he  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  Con- 
gressman E.  J.  Hill  regarding  the  article  cutch. 

I  see  on  page  3686,  pamphlet  26,  tariff  hearings,  a  letter  addressed 
to  you  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Skiddy  regarding  cutch  and  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  cutch,"  from  which  letter  I  gather  that  Mr.  Hill  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Skiddy  asking  him  for  information  regarding  this  word 
"cutch."  During  my  interview  with  Mr.  Hill  he  asked  me  what 
cutch  was  and  what  the  word  "  cutch  "  meant,  and  quoting  from  Dr.  J. 
Gordon  Parker,  whom  I  consider  the  most  eminent  auuiority  in  the 
world  at  the  present  time  on  cutch,  its  history,  and  development,  I 
told  him  that  the  word  "cutch"  in  the  Hindustani  merely  meant 
"sticky  mass."  Mr.  Skiddy,  in  his  letter  above  referred  to,  shows 
authority  to  prove  that  "cutch"  in  the  Hindustani  does  not  mean 
"  sticky  mass." 

In  Mr.  Skiddy's  original  brief,  reported  on  page  29,  pamphlet  No.  1 
of  the  tariff  hearings,  he  referred  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  of  New  York  regarding  "  cutch,"  and  in  my  brief, 
page  2686,  pamphlet  21  of  the  tariff  hearings,  I  also  referred  to  this 
recent  decision  of  the  board  of  appraisers.  A  part  of  the  evidence 
put  before  the  board  in  this  case  was  Dr.  J.  Gordon  Parker's  deposi- 
tion, which  gave  most  intelligently  and  plainly  the  development  in 
the  cutch  industry  and  further  valuable  information  regardmg  man- 
grove cutch  in  particular,  which  it  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that 
your  honorable  committee  should  have  the  advantage  of  reading  and 
absorbing  in  your  present  great  task  of  devising  a  tariff  bill  which 
will  properly  protect  all  interests  and  do  injustice  to  none. 

I  therefore  respectfully  submit  a  copy  of  Doctor  Parker's  deposi- 
tion, and  further  state  that  I  have  asked  him  to  substantiate  his  state- 
ment regarding  the  meaning  of  tHe  word  "  cutch  "  in  the  Hindustani, 
and  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  address  you  further  on  this  subject 
when  I  have  heard  from  him. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

M.  S.  Orth, 

Marden,  Orth  &  Hastings. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Q.  1.  Please  state  your  name,  age,  and  profession. — A.  1.  James 
Trordon  Parker;  40;  analytical  and  technical  chemist;  chemist  to  the 
leather  and  allied  trades,  and  principal  of  the  London  Leather  In- 
dustries Research  Laboratories  and  Tanning  School. 

Q.  2.  If  you  have  received  any  degree  or  degrees,  please  state  what 
they  are  and  when  and  where  received;  and  in  general  please  state  in 
full  your  professional  qualifications. — A.  2.  Doctor  of  science,  Vic- 
toria University;  doctor  of  philosophy,  Heidelberg  and  Gottingen; 
the  former  degree  obtained  in  1884,  the  latter  in  1890.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  chemical  societies  of  London  and  Berlin;  member  of  the 
council  of  the  International  Association  of  Leather  Trades  Chem- 
ists; member  of  the  American  Leather  Chemists'  Association;  ex- 
amiiier  in  leather  tanning,  leather  dressing,  and  leather  dyeing  to 
the  city  and  guilds  of  I^ondon  Institute;  honorary  expert  on  leather 
and  tanning  material  to  the  Imperial  Institute  (board  of  trade). 

Q.  3.  Have  you  had  any  professional  connection  with  merchandise 
r^hipped  through  various  English  companies  to  the  United  States 
under  the  name  of  ''cutch"  from  Borneo  and  the  Far  East? — A.  3. 
Yes;  since  1801. 

Q.  4.  If  your  answer  is  "'  yes  •"  to  the  preceding  question,  please  tell 
us  what  that  connection  has  been. — A.  4.  In  analyzing  and  testing 
the  dyeing  and  tanning  qualities  of  their  products,  and  giving  scien- 
tific advice,  written  and  verbal,  to  their  staff  in  London,  and  giving 
information  in  writing  to  their  staff  in  Borneo  and  the  Far  East. 

Q.  5.  Do  you  know  the  Bakau  Syndicate,  Limited  ? — A.  5.  Yes. 

Q.  6.  If  your  answer  is  ''yes,"  have  you  any  professional  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  merchandise  shipped  by  said 
company  under  the  name  "BSL  cutch"  to  Dillon  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  during  the  years  1898,  1899,  and  1900?— A.  6.  During  the 
years  1898,  1899,  and  1900  I  frequently  analyzed  and  tested  samples 
of  BSL  cutch.  I  was  familiar  with  its  use  in  this  countr}^  and  in 
Europe,  and,  by  reason  of  having  been  frequently  consulted  by  their 
agents  and  officials,  was  thoroughly  familiar  not  only  with  the  prod- 
uct but  with  the  mode  of  manufacture. 

Q.  7.  If  your  answer  is  yes,  please  state  briefly  the  nature  and 
derivation  of  the  "BSL  cutch "  referred  to  in  question  6. — 
A.  7.  "  B  S  L  cutch  "  was  manufactured  in  British  North  Borneo 
from  the  bark  of  various  species  of  mangrove.  The  bark  was  ex- 
tracted at  high  temperature,  frequently  boiled,  and  the  resulting  prod- 
uct was  afterwards  concentrated  in  open  vessels,  no  care  being  taken 
to  eliminate  iron  and  other  extraneous  matters. 

Q.  8.  How,  if  at  all,  did  the  "BSL  cutch  "  shipped  by  the  Bakau 
SjTidicate,  Limited,  to  Dillon  &  Co.  during  the  period  aforesaid  vary 
in  its  chemical  nature  and  its  derivation  ? — A.  8.  The  product  shipped 
during  the  periods  mentioned  did  not  vary  to  any  material  extent, 
but  a  gradual  improvement  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  vacuum 
pans,  which  meant  that  the  material  was  concentrated  at  a  lower 
temperature,  with  the  result  that  there  was  less  oxidation,  and  con- 
sequently the  material  was  a  lighter  color.     Its  chemical  nature  did 
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not  vary  by  this  treatment,  except  that  it  contained  a  much  lower 
percentage  of  dark-red  coloring  matter. 

Q.  9.  If  your  answer  is  yes  to  question  6,  how  far  back  in  point 
of  time  did  you  have  any  professional  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  merchandise  shipped  by  said  company  or  its  prede- 
cessor to  Dillon  &  Co.  or  other  American  agents  under  the  name  of 
"B  S  L  cutch"?— A.  9.  Seventeen  years. 

Q.  10.  During  the  period  covered  by  your  answer  to  question  9, 
how,  if  at  all,  did  the  "  B  S  L  cutch  "  tlberein  referred  to  differ  in 
nature  and  derivation  from  the  "  B  S  L  cutch  "  referred  to  in  ques- 
tion 6? — ^A.  10.  During  the  seventeen  years,  by  more  eflScient  plant 
and  increased  knowledge,  the  manufacture  of  this  article  has  been 
improved  in  the  following  directions:  Increased  solubility;  it  con- 
tains less  difficultly  soluble  and  useless  coloring  matter,  concentrating 
the  product  in  copper  vacuum  pans  instead  of  in  open  iron  vessels, 
resulting  in  a  total  elimination  of  iron  and  decreased  oxidation  by 
reason  of  the  liquor  not  coming  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Q.  11.  Have  vou  any  professional  knowledge  of  the  articles  shipped 
by  the  Borneo  Company  (Limited) ,  of  Singapore,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Santubong  Company  (Limited)  under  the  name  of"  cutch  "  to 
Marden,  Orth  &  Hastings  during  the  years  of  1906  and  1907  and  at  the 
present  time ;  and  if  so,  please  st^te  on  what  this  knowledge  is  based  ? — 
A.  11.  Yes;  by  frequent  examination  of  their  product,  and  owing  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  appointed  referee  in  the  case  of  dispute  over  deliv- 
eries, and  as  referee  held,  and  do  at  present  hold,  various  samples  of 
the  actual  cutch  shipped  to  Marden,  Orth  &  Hastings  during  the  years 
1906  and  1907. 

Q.  12.  Does  the  article  referred  to  in  question  11  differ  in  nature 
and  derivation  from  the  "  B  S  L  cutch  "  shipped  by  the  Bakau  Syndi- 
cate (Limited)  to  Dillon  &  Co.  in  1898,  1899,  and  1900;  and  if  so, 
how  does  it  differ? — A.  12.  No;  not  in  a  chemical  nature.  Both  were 
made  of  mixtures  of  various  mangrove  barks. 

Q.  13.  Have  you  any  actual  knowledge  how  the  merchandise  re- 
ferred to  in  question  11  is  manufactured;  and  if  so,  please  state  in 
what  respect,  if  any,  the  process  differs  from  that  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  "  B  S  L  cutch  "  before  mentioned? — A.  13.  Yes;' 
and  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  process  of  manufacture 
and  the  resulting  product,  which  differs  to  no  material  extent. 

Q.  14.  Have  you  any  professional  knowledge  of  the  nature,  char- 
acter, and  derivation  of  the  so-called  "  cutch  "  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  shipment  by  the  Borneo  Conipany  (Limited),  of  Singapore, 
consigned  to  The  Borneo  Company  (Limited),  of  Boston,  per  invoice 
dated  Singapore,  September  26,  1906,  steamship  Foxley^  and  entered 
into  the  port,  of  Boston  on  or  about  November  30,  1906,  by  Slarden, 
Orth  &  Hastings? — A. -14:.  Yes.     See  answer  11. 

Q.  16.  If  your  answer  is  yes  to  question  14,  does  the  article  referred 
to  in  question  14  differ  from  the  article  referred  to  in  question  11 ;  and 
if  so,  m  what  particular? — A.  16.  No  difference. 

Q.  17.  Speaking  as  a  chemist,  are  there  different  sources  of  "  cutch," 
meaning  origin,  not  locality  ? — ^A.  17.  Yes. 

Q.  18.  If  your  answer  is  yes,  state  the  various  sources  from  which 
the  substances  covered  by  answer  to  question  17  are  derived. — ^A.  18. 
Burmah  and  Borneo. 
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Q.  19.  Have  all  the  substances  covered  by  your  answer  to  question 
17  any  common  characteristics? — ^A.  19.  Yes. 

Q.  20.  T\Tiat  is  that  common  characteristic? — A.  20.  They  contain 
catechin  and  phloroglucol ;  they  will  precipitate  gelatin,  and  are 
capable  of  being  used  in  conjunction  with  metallic  mordants  for  dye- 
ing silk,  cotton,  and  other  textile  fabrics.  Owing  to  the  common 
property  of  precipitating  gelatin,  they  are  capable  of  being  used  for 
tanning  all  kinds  of  skins  mto  leather. 

Q,  21.  If  your  answer  is  yes  to  question  17,  state  in  what  respect,  if 
any,  the  substances  therein  referred  to  as  "  cutch  "  diflfer,  and  to  what 
such  diflferences  are  due. — A.  21.  The  difference  in  various  cutches  is 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  difference  in  barks  caused  by  the  trees 
growing  m  various  localities,  also  to  the  different  nature  of  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  different  modes  of 
manipulation  in  the  manufacture  of  the  product.  The  bark  if  imme- 
diately stripped  and  extracted  gives  a  totally  different  quality  cutch 
than  is  produced  if  the  bark  be  allowed  to  lie  exposed  to  the  air.  If 
this  takes  place  the  bark  oxidizes  and  heats,  and  produces  cutch  of 
high  color  and  low  tannin. 

Q.  22.  What  is  the  coloring  principle  or  principles  of  all  these  sub- 
stances which  you  term  "  cutch?" — A.  22.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
stat«  the  exact  nature  of  the  material  principally  contained  in  cutch. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  catechin  was  the  essential  coloring 
principle,  but  it  is  now  well  known  that  all  cutches  contain  a  large 
amount  of  other  coloring  matter  apart  from  the  catechin  which  may 
be  present.  These  coloring  matters  are  intimately  related  to  the 
tannin,  and  by  some  authorities  are  supposed  to  be  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  tannin,  and  bj^  others  are  held  to  be  products 
formed  by  the  oxidation  and  change  in  the  cells  of  the  bark. 

Q.  23.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  do  the  different  substances  which  you 
have  designated  as  "  cutch  "  vary  in  the  percentage  6f  tannin  or 
other  coloring  matter  contained  therein? — A.  23.  The  percentage  of 
tannin  contamed  in  Burmah  cutch  and  that  contained  in  Borneo 
differs  but  slightly.  The  Burmah  cutch  usually  contained  about  45 
per  cent  of  tannin  substances,  with  a  high  percentage  of  cocour.  The 
Borneo  cutch  contains  from  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  tannin,  with 
a  much  lower  percentage  of  coloring  matter. 

Q.  24.  Is  this  also  true  of  the  so-called  cutch  derived  from  man- 
grove ? — A.  24.  Yes. 

Q.  25.  Does  this  variation,  speaking  as  a  chemical  expert,  in  any 
way  affect  the  classification  of  the  article  as  one  of  the  varieties  of 
cutch?— A.  25.  No. 

Q.  26.  What  are  the  usas  of  cutch? — A.  26.  Cutch  originally  was 
manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  but 
gradually  as  the  material  became  better  known  it  was  used  for  the 
dyeing  of  silk,  piece  goods,  and  various  textile  fabric.  It  was  then 
gradually  introduced  for  the  dyeing  and  tanning  of  leather,  nets,  and 
sails,  and  as  far  back  as  1889  I  personally  used  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cutch  for  the  tanning  of  kip  leather  for  bag  and  portmanteau 
purposes.  Since  that  time  its  use  as  a  tanning  agent  has  increased, 
but  it  was  not  used  in  very  large  proportions,  owing  to  tlie  dark 
brown  color  which  it  imparted  to  leather,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
cutch  as  manufactured  prior  to  1802  and  1893  was  a  crude  article,  a 
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product  of  open  extraction  and  concentration  at  too  high  a  tempera- 
ture in  open  iron  pans.  With  the  introduction  of  the  aniline  brown 
of  all  shades,  and  owing  to  their  cheapness  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  could  be  applied,  the  manuracturers  of  cutch  found  the 
demand  from  the  dyers  to  be  deci'easin^,  and  they  therefore  turned 
their  attention  to  that  part  of  their  business  which  at  that  time  was 
least  important,  viz,  the  manufacture  of  a  product  which  would  be 
more  suitable  to  tanners  and  leather  manufacturers,  with  the  result 
that  since  the  period  above  mentioned  other  companies,  including  the 
Borneo  Company,  have  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  cutch  under 
careful  scientific  processes,  their  factories  being  fitted  with  up-to-date 
plant,  built  up  on  the  experience  gained  by  the  B  S  L  Company  and 
careful  scientific  research.  The  freshly  cut  bark  is  thoroughly  ex- 
tracted in  w^ooden  vats  at  a  low  temperature,  the  resulting  product 
being  allowed  to  settle  out  gummy,  resinous  substances,  and  much  of 
the  difficultly  soluble  useless  coloring  matter.  The  liquor  is  then  con- 
centrated in  copper  vacuum  pans  at  a  low  temperature  great  cai'e 
being  taken  throughout  the  period  of  manufacture  that  the  resulting 
extract  does  not  come  into  contact  with  iron  or  other  deleterious  sub- 
stances. The  result  is  that  modern  cutch  has  now  develo]:ed  into  an 
important  tanning  material  and  as  a  dyeing  agent  for  certain  colors 
has  been  materially  improved.  It  can  now  be  used  for  the  dyeing  of 
black  silk,  producing  a  deep  black,  whereas  the  redder  cutch  produces 
a  rusty  brown  black.  As  chemical  adviser  to  three  of  the  latest  cutch 
companies  I  have  carried  out  numerous  experiments,  all  with  the  one 
aim  in  view,  viz,  the  elimination  of  the  dark,  resinous,  difficultly  solu- 
ble coloring  matters  and  the  production  of  the  yellow  color,  with  the 
result  that  the  product  as  above  described  has  now  become  by  im- 
proved manufacture  more  valuable  as  a  dyeing  agent  for  certain 
colors  and  equally  so  as  a  tanning  agent. 

Q.  27.  Please  review  briefly  the  development  and  evolution  of  the 
various  substances  which  you  have  known  as  "  cutch,"  in  so  far  as 
you  are  familiar  with  them. — A.  27.  Cutch,  according  to  public  au- 
thorities, has  been  manufactured  for  upward  of  fifty  years  and  was 
first  made  in  Burma  and  other  parts  of  India  from  t,he  bark  and 
wood  of  acacia  and  other  trees.  The  word  "  cutch  "  means,  Hindu- 
stani, "  pasty  extract,"  or  "  sticky  juice,"  and  when  made  from  the 
acacia  catechu  was  known  as  "  cutch  catechu."  When  made  from  the 
bark  of  other  trees  it  was  simply  called  "  cutch."  B  S  L  cutch  was 
made  in  Borneo  and  was  sometimes  described  as  Borneo  cutch.  This 
was  made  by  extracting  the  bark  of  various  trees,  chiefly  the  varieties 
of  mangrove.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  mangrove  differs  all 
over  the  world,  dependent  upon  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  it  grows. 
Cutch,  as  described  in  answer  26,  was  formerly  manufactured  by 
crude  methods.  The  bark  was  allowed  to  oxidize,  extracted  b}^  long 
boiling,  and  concentrated  in  open  iron  or  earthenAvarc  pans,  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  the  trees  being  frequently  extracted  w^ith  the  bark. 
This  produced  a  dark-brown  pasty  extract,  very  high  in  color  and  low 
in  tannin.  As  dvers  found  that  they  could  get  more  regular  and 
even  shades  of  color  by  using  aniline  dyes  instead  of  cutch,  the  cutch 
manufacturers  then  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  what  w^as  twenty 
years  ago  in  small  demand,  viz,  the  production  of  a  cutch  for  tanners' 
use,  witn  the  result  that  they  selected  the  bark  and  used  more  scien- 
tific methods  of  manufacture.     I  state  that  the  present  product  is 
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identical  with  the  product  of  twenty  years  ago,  but  manufactured 
under  more  scientific  processes. 

Q.  28.  Speaking  as  a  chemist,  wliat  are  the  essential  constituents 
of  "cutch?" — A.  28.  Tannins  of  the  catechol  series.  Cutch  gen- 
erally contains  catechin;  it  precipitates  gelatin,  and  with  metallic 
mordants  will  dye  a  khaki-brown  color  of  various  shades,  differing, 
according  to  the  mordant  used,  from  light  yellow  to  dark  brown,  and 
with  iron  mordants,  black. 

Q.  29.  What  are  the  chemical  tests  of  "  cutch  ?  "—A.  29.  Solubil- 
ity in  hot  water.  Cutch  generally  contains  catechin  and  tannic  acid 
of  the  catechol  series.  As  cutch  varies  according  to  source,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  other  hard  and  fast  tests  which  are  laid  down,  as  these 
tefts  are  fixed  for  cutch  catechu,  which  is  only  one  kind  of  cutch. 

Q.  30.  Does  the  article  covered  by  question  11  conform  to  all  of 
these  tests?— A.  30.  Yes. 

James  Gordon  Parker. 

cross-interrogatories. 

X  Q.  1.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  testifying  that  you  have 
personally  made  chemical  examination  of  all  varieties  of  so-called 
**  cutch  "  shipped  through  English  companies  from  Borneo  and  the 
Far  East  to  the  United  States,  or  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  all 
such  shipments? — X  A.  1.  I  have  made  hundreds  of  chemical  exami- 
nations of  all  varieties  of  so-called  '  cutch  "  from  Borneo  and  the  Far 
East  and  have  personal  knowledge  of  most  shipments. 

X  Q.  2.  Were  you  ever  in  Borneo  ? — X  A.  2.  No. 

X  Q.  3.  If  so,  when,  how  long,  and  in  what  capacity? — X  A.  3. 
Never  there. 

X  Q.  4.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  that  the  various  kinds 
of  merchandise  referred  to  in  direct  question  3  were  shipped  to  the 
United  States?— X  A.  4.  Yes. 

X  Q.  6.  What  personal  knowledge  have  you  that  the  so-called 
"  B  S  L  cutch  "  referred  to  in  direct  question  6  was  in  fact  shipped 
to  Dillon  &  Co.,  of  New  York? — X  A.  5.  I  received  samples  irom 
the  B  S  L  company's  agents  for  analysis  during  the  years  1898, 1899, 
and  1900,  and  also  examined  two  samples  received  from  America  in 
1899  of  B  S  L  cutch,  on  the  label  of  which  stood  the  name  of  Dillon 
&  Co.,  of  New  York.  I  also  since  that  time  analyzed  a  sample  of  one 
of  the  actual  deliveries  received  from  Dillon  &  Co.'s  agents. 

X  Q.  6.  What  examination,  chemical  or  otherwise,  have  you  ever 
made  of  an  article  which,  in  your  own  knowledge,  was  shipped  by 
the  Bakau  Syndicate  (Limited),  to  Dillon  &  Co.  under  the  name  of 
B  S  L  cutcn? — X  A.  6.  I  have  made  full  chemical  and  dyeing 
analyses  of  three  samples  which  I  knew  to  be  B  S  L  cutch  manu- 
factured in  1898,  and  which  were  to  my  certain  knowledge  shipped 
to  America.  One  sample  I  knew  to  be  part  of  a  lot  sent  to  Dillon 
&  Co. 

X  Q.  7.  What  are  your  sources  of  information  as  to  the  derivation 
of  this  article  ref errecl  to  in  X  Q.  6  ? — X  A.  7.  I  was  frequently  con- 
sulted by  the  B  S  L  Company's  agents  in  my  position  as  analytical 
chemist,  and  further,  the  late  manager  of  the  B  S  L  Company  came 
to  me  on  three  occasions  for  technical  advice.  He  described  to  me  the 
full  process  of  manufacture,  submitted  to  me  samples  of  the  bark,  and 
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showed  me  the  plans  of  the  works  and  details  of  the  whole  manipula- 
tion. This  information  has  been  from  time  to  time  supplemented  by 
other  members  of  the  B  S  L  Company's  staff,  two  of  whom  had  been 
employed  at  the  factory. 

X.  Q.  8.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  testifying  that  all  ship- 
ments of  so-called  "  B  S  L  cutch  "  by  the  Bakau  Syndicate  (Limited) 
to  Dillon  &  Co.  have  been  examined  by  you  in  your  professional  capac- 
ity?— X  A.  8.  I  can  not  swear  that  all  shipments  were  analyzed  by 
me.    See  answer  to  X  Q.  6. 

X  Q.  9.  If  your  answer  is  "  no  "  to  cross-question  8,  how  can  you 
testify  in  regard  to  variations  in  chemical  nature  and  derivation  of  so- 
called  "  B  S  L  cutch  "  which  did  not  come  under  your  personal  pro- 
fessional observation? — X  A.  9.  Because  B  S  L  cutch  was  also 
shipped  to  this  country  and  to  other  parts  of  the  world  at  the  same 
time  from  the  same  factory,  and  was  sold  as  B  S  L  cutch,  and  during 
that  period  at  least  20  samples  were  chemically  examined  by  me.  The 
B  S  L  Company  did  not  have  two  factories — one  to  work  for  Dillon  & 
Co.  and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Therefore,  although  only  one 
actual  shipment  to  Dillon  &  Co.  was  analyzed  by  me",  other  shipments 
manufactured  at  the  same  time  were. 

X  Q.  10.  How  many  analyses  have  you  made  of  so-called  "  B  S  L 
cutch?" — X  A.  10.  More  than  50,  probably  more  than  100. 

X  Q.  11.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  that  any  so-called 
"  cutch  "  was  shipped  by  the  Borneo  Company,  of  Singapore,  through 
Santubong  Company  to  Harden,  Orth  &  Hastings  durmg  the  years 
1906  and  1907,  or  did  you  actually  see  or  examine  merchandise  which, 
of  your  own  knowledge,  you  knew  to  be  from  such  shipments? — X  A. 
11.  Yes;  I  analyzed  at  least  10  seperate  samples  of  cutch  manu- 
factured by  .the  Borneo  Company,  of  Singapore,  and  shipped  to  Mar- 
den,  Orth  &  Hastings  during  the  years  1906  and  1907.  I  actually  ex- 
amined this  merchandise  carefully,  and  knew  it  to  be  fi'om  shipments 
to  Harden,  Orth  &  Hastings. 

X  Q.  12.  Have  you,  in  answering  all  questions  and  cross-questions 
propounded  in  this  deposition,  testified  only  as  a  professional  chem- 
ist?—X  A.  12.  Yes.  . 

X  Q.  13.  Have  you,  in  answering  all  questions  and  cross-questions 
propounded  in  this  deposition,  testified  only  in  regard  to  facts  which 
have  come  under  your  personal  observation,  or  have  you  based  any  of 
your  answers  upon  information  imparted  to  you  by  others  ? — X  A.  13. 
Yes;  except  w^here  otherwise  stated. 

X  Q.  14.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  your  reply  to  direct  ques- 
tion 12  enumerated  all  the  differences  you  have  round  between  the 
so-called  "  B  S  L  cutch  "  shipped  by  the  Bakau  Syndicate  (Limited) 
to  Dijlon  &  Co.  in  1898,  1899,  and  1900  and  the  so-called  '  cutch  " 
shipped  by  the  Borneo  Company  (Limited),  of  Singapore,  to  Mar- 
den,  Orth  &  Hastings  during  the  years  1906,  1907,  and  at  the  present 
time? — XA.  14.  Yes;  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  I  have  enumerated 
all  the  chief  differences. 

XQ.  15.  What  other  differences  are  there? — XA.  15.  I  know  of 
no  other  differences. 

XQ.  16.  What  are  your  sources  of  information  as  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  substance  shipped  by  the  Borneo  Company  (Limited), 
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of  Singapore,  through  the  agency  of  Santubong  Company  under  the 
name  of  ''  cutch  "  to  Harden.  Orth  &  Hastings  during  the  years  1906 
and  1907,  and  what  knowledge  have  you  of  the  identity  of  all  such 
shipments  i — X  A.  16.  In  my  professional  capacity,  before  the  Borneo 
Company  started  manufacturing,  they  consulted  me,  and  supplied  me 
with  12  samples  of  the  different  barks  on  their  concession.  I  ad- 
vised them  as  to  their  us:e,  and  as  to  the  construction  of  their  factory 
and  the  plant,  and  finally  as  to  their  mode  of  manufacture,  and  was 
at  different  times  consulted  by  them.  At  frequent  periods  they  sub- 
mitted samples  of  their  product  to  mc,  and  the  bulk  of  it  was  sold  on 
my  analysis.  As  referee  in  the  contract  between  the  Santubong 
Company  and  Marden,  Orth  &  Hastings  I  received  at  different  times 
actual  samples  of  the  shipments  made  from  Singapore  to  Marden, 
Orth  &  Hastings  during  the  years  1906  and  1907.  Some  samples 
arrived  from  Singapore  and  some  of  the  samples  were  received  from 
the  United  States.  The  samples  were  labeled  ''  ex  delivery  so-and-so 
to  ilarden,  Orth  &  Hastings."  I  also  received  two  samples  from 
Marden,  Orth  &  Hastings  labeled  ''  Santubone  cutch." 

X  Q.  17.  What  is  your  source  of  information  as  to  the  process 
emploved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  "B  S  L  cutch"  ship- 
ped in  1898,  1809,  and  1900  bv  the  Bakau  Syndicate  (Limited)  to 
Dillon  &  Co.,  of  New  York?— X  A.  17.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the 
B  S  L  Company  and  general  knowledge  supplied  me  by  their  accred- 
ited agents. 

X  Q.  18.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  word  "  cutch  "  as  used  b; 
chemists  limited  to  the  products  of  the  genus  "  acacia  ?  " — X  A.  1 
No;  only  ''^ cutch  catechu  "  is  limited  to  the  genus  "  acacia." 

X  Q.  19.  Is  it  not  true  that  catechin  and  catechu-tannic  acid  are 
present  in  considerable  quantities  in  all  cutches;  if  so,  state  the  per- 
centages of  each. — X  A.  19.  Yes;  in  all  cutch  catechus,  and  catechin 
is  generally  found  in  all  cutches..  I  have  only  examined  three  which 
did  not  contain  catechin,  but  I  acknowledge  they  are  exceptions. 

X  Q.  20.  Is  not  the  presence  of  these  substances  the  determining 
test  of  cutch? — X  A.  20,  Catechin  can  generally  be  stated  to  be  a 
determined  test  of  cutch,  but  not  necessarily  catechu-tannic  acid. 

X  Q.  21.  Is  not  tannin  present  in  many  substances  that  are  not 
cutch  ?—X  xV.  21.  Yes. 

X  Q.  22.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  merchandise  shipped  by 
the  Borneo  Company  (Limited),  through  the  agency  of  Santubong 
Company  (Limited),  to  Marden,  Orth  &  Hastings,  under  the  name 
of  '"cutch,"  during  the  years  1906  and  1907,  an  extract  of  man- 
grove?— X  A.  22.  It  is  an  extract  of  mangrove  and  tengah  man- 
grove (bastard  mangrove). 

X  Q.  23.  Does  this  merchandise  referred  to  -in  cross-question  22 
contain  any  catechin  or  catechu-tannic  acid? — X  A.,  23.  Ye>. 

X  Q.  24.  If  so,  state  the  percentage. — X  A.  24.  The  percentage  of 
catechin  has  varied  in  different  shipments  from  2  to  8  per  cent. 

X  Q.  25.  Are  not  catechin  and  catechu-tannic  acid  the  character- 
istic coloring  principles  of  cutch  ? — X  A.  25.  They  can  not  be  called 
the  characteristic  coloring  principles  of  cutch,  although  catechin, 
being  a  coloring  matter,  is  present. 
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XQ.  26.  Can  the  product  of  genus  acacia  be  decolorized  to  anv 
extent?— X A.  26.  Yes. 

XQ.  27.  If  so,  by  means  of  what  medium? — XA.  27.  By  means 
of  blood,  sulphurous-acid  fumes,  some  lead  salts,  and  probably  by 
other  means. 

X  Q.  28.  Does  not  the  product  of  the  genus  acacia  contain  an  aver- 
age of  about  20  per  cent  of  catechin? — XA.  28.  I  should  put  the 
average  at  less  than  20  per  cent;  12  to  15  per  cent  is  nearer. 

X  Q.  29.  Is  it  not  true  that  mangrove  extract  is  but  slightly  sol- 
uble in  either  acetic  ether  or  ethyl  ether? — X  A.  20.  This  is  not  true 
of  all  mangrove  extracts. 

X  Q.  30.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  coloring  principle  of  the  product 
of  the  genus  acacia  is  readily  soluble  in  either  acetic  ether  or  ethyl 
ether? — X  A.  30.  Catechin  is  soluble  in  acetic  ether. 

X  Q.  31.  How  long  have  you  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  decolorized  mangrove  extract  shipped  by  the  Borneo 
Company  to  Marden,  Orth  &  Hastings? — X  A.  31.  Since  the  Borneo 
Company  commenced  manufacturing. 

X  Q.  32.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  sole  use  of  cutch  prior  to  the  year 
1897  was  in  dyeing? — X  A.  32.  No;  certainly  not. 

XQ.  33.  Does  not  the  percentage  of  coloring  matter  contained  in 
cutch  affect  its  suitability  for  tanning? — X  A.  33.  The  percentage  of 
coloring  matter  contained  in  cutch  affects  its  suitability  for  tanning 
some  classes  of  leather;  not  bj'  any  means  all. 

X  Q.  34.  Since  when  have  you  known  of  any  extended  use  in  the 
tanning  industry  of  cutch  ? — X  A.  34.  I  first  used  cutch  for  tanning 
in  1889,  but  have  known  of  its  more  extended  use  since  1894  or  1895. 

X  Q.  35.  If  you  know  of  any  such  use,  what  is  the  derivation  of 
the  article  so  used? — XA.  35.  The  derivation  of  cutch  was  chiefly 
Borneo,  made  from  various  kinds  of  mangrove  and  other  barks.  1 
have  also  seen  leather  which  I  knew  to  be  tanned  with  cutch  catechu 
manufactured  in  Bunna,  and  know  that  this  leather  was  a  com- 
mercial product  in  various  parts  of  India. 

XQ,  36.  In  stating  the  essential  constituents  of  the  substances 
known  to  chemists  as  "  cutch,"  can  you  cite  any  well-known  and 
generally  recognized  authorities  that  support  vou  in  this  statement  ? — 
XA.  36.  Yes. 

XQ.  37.  If  so,  who  are  they?— X A.  37.  H.  R.  Proctor,  Wiirtz 
(Dictionary  of  Chemistry),  Hummel,  Knecht.  Kawson,  and  Loewen- 
thal. 

XQ.  38.  Are  there  any  authorities  in  conflict  with  this;  if  so. 
name  them? — XA.  38.  Allen  (Commercial  Analysis)  and  Watts 
(Dictionary  of  Chemistry)  state  that  cutch  is  chiefly  made  from 
acacia  catechu  and  acacia  arabica,  but  further  state  that  cutch  is  gen- 
erally known  as  cutch  catechu.  These  statements  are  not  in  conflict 
with  mine,  but  are  statements  made  referring  to  acacia  catechu  or 
cutch  catechu  alone. 

X  Q.  39.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  chemists  universally  recognize 
a  distinction  between  mangrove  extracts,  quebracho  extracts,  and 
cutch  ? — X  A.  39.  There  is  certainly  a  difference  between  quebracho 
extract  and  cutch.  The  latter,  however,  includes  mangrove,  as  it  is 
chiefly  made  from  mangrove  bark. 

James  Gordon  Parker. 
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GLUE. 

WINSLOW  BEOS.  &  SMITH  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  ASK  MAINTENANCE 
OF  PRESENT  DUTY  ON  GLUE. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dt  funhcr  30^  1908. 
C'oMMnTEE  OX  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Represent athuM, 

Dear  Sirs:  We  give  below  a  memorandum  of  the  importations  of 
glue,  furnished  us  by  the  customs  department  Iiere  at  Boston,  showing 
a  normal  importation  of  from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  pounds  per  year, 
and  that  even  under  panic  conditions  the  importations  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  present  year  have  been  nearly  5,000,000  pounds : 

From  January  1  to  I>eoember  31,  1900:  Total  miiuber  of  iwiinds,  6,439,108 
total  value,  $61G,G91. 

From  January  1  to  December  31,  1907 :  Total  number  of  iwuuds,  7,182,560 
total  value,  $659,168. 

From  January  1  to  October  30,  1908:  Total  number  of  pounds,  4,734,230 
total  value,  $471,750. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glue  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  com- 
paratively insignificant,  the  greatest  part  of  the  cost  being  labor  and 
the  necessary  fixed  charges.  Foreign  labor  is  largely  performed  by 
women  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  glue 
would  therefore  react  directly  on  our  own  labor,  as  there  is  no  other 
item  in  the  manufacture  of  the  glue  that  could  be  reduced  enough  to 
make  any  material  difference  in  its  cost. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  glue  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  the 
use  of  machinery  to  any  appreciable  extent,  so  that  we  have  not  even 
the  benefit  of  improved  methods  as  an  offset  against  the  cheaper  for- 
eign labor. 

The  fact  that  7,000,000  pounds  of  glue  can  be  brought  into  this 
country  each  year  under  the  present  arrangements  is,  we  believe, 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  duty  is  not  prohioitive,  andi  that  even  a 
slight  reduction  would  be  immediately  felt  by  our  own  manufacturers 
and  eventually  by  American  labor. 

We  would  therefore  recommend  the  retention  of  the  present  duties 
on  glue. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Winsloav  Bros.  &  Smith  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  Leather  and  Glue. 
Edmund  H.  Sears,  T/castner. 


photographic  gelatin. 

hon.  eichaed  baetholdt,  m.  c,  files  supplemental  state- 
ment of  f.  eenest  ceamee  foe  photogeaphic  dey-plate 
manttfactheees. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Deceraher  30,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  advocate  the  imposition  of  a  uni- 
form duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  gelatin. 

At  present  gelatin  is  taxed  (together  with  glue,  isinghiss,  and  pre- 
pared fish  bladders,  or  fish  sounds),  under  paragraph  i^3,  at  2^  cents 
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per  pound  if  valued  at  not  above  10  cents  per  pound,  at  1^5  per  cent 
ad  valorem  if  valued  above  10  cents  and  not  above  35  cents  per 
pound,  and  at  15  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  if 
valued  at  above  35  cents  per  pound. 

Photographic  gelatin  is  practically  the  only  kind  of  gelatin  worth 
more  than  35  cents  per  pound  that  is  imported. 

The  gelatins  used  for  ice  cream,  confectionery,  and  other  food 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  clarifying,  paper  coating,  and  in  the  textile 
mdustries,  are  all  of  the  cheaper  variety,  ranging  in  price  in  this 
country  from  about  14  to  28  cents  per  pound,  whereas  the  foreig-n 
market  value  of  photographic  gelatin  is  from  450  to  500  marl^s  per 
100  kilos,  which  in  terms  of  United  States  weights  and  currency  is 
from  48  to  54  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  duty  on  photographic  gelatin  of  15  cents  per  pound 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  therefore  equivalent  on  an  average  to 
about  49  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
manufactured  at  all  in  this  country,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  its 
sole  use  is  as  a  crude  raw  material  in  the  photographic  industr^^  for 
the  manufacture  of  films,  paper,  and  plates,  this  high  rate  of  duty- 
would  seem  to  be  uncalled  for. 

Gelatin  is  essentially,  a  manufactured  by-product,  made  by  boiling 
the  product  obtained  by  treating  bones  or  hides  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  w^e  know  of  no  concern  in.  the  United  States  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  its  manufacture,  and  the  companies  that  manufacture  it  here 
do  not  make  gelatin  that  is  fit,  or  even  that  they  claim  to  be  fit,  for 
photographic  use. 

As  for  the  cheaper  gelatins,  which  are  made  largely  by  the  more 
important  packing  houses,  like  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Ham- 
mond Company,  we  understand  that  with  a  25  per  cent  duty  they  can 
successfully  compete  with  foreign  gelatins;  and  the  importations  of 
gelatin  valued  at  not  above  10  cents  per  pound  are  nil ;  so  that  it  would 
seem  that  the  restoration  of  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  gelatin 
of  all  kinds,  which  was  the  rate  provided  in  the  Wilson  l)ill.  would  be 
equitable,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  gelatin  is  imported 
which  is  valued  at  over  35  cents  a  pound  except  photographic  gelatin, 
and  that  variety  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 

As  an  alternative,  and  in  the  event  that  your  honorable  committee 
declines  to  grant  our  request  for  the  restoration  of  a  uniform  rate  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  imported  gelatin,  we  have  to  suggest 
that  a  special  i)rovision  be  inserted  in  the  gelatin  paragraph  similar 
to  the  one  now  embodied  in  paragraph  308  for  ''  plain  basic  photo- 
graphic papers  for  abulmenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,''  to 
read  as  follow^s : 

Gelatin  imported  expressly  for  photoiu'raphic  use,  twenty-five  per  ceniuni  ad 
valorem. 

This  would  seem  to  be  feasible,  inasmuch  as  photographic  gelatin 
costs  so  much  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  import  and  use  it  for 
other  purposes,  even  Avith  the  reduced  duty  of  25  per  cent ;  and  fur- 
thermore, it  is  so  put  up  in  thin  sheets  in  pound  packages  and  so 
labeled  as  to  show  that  it  is  imported  specially  and  expressly  for 
photographic  purposes. 

Respectfully,  F.  Ernest  Cilvmer, 

For  the  Mmvifactiirers  of  Photographic 

Dnj  Plates  m  the  United  States, 
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PLANT  FOODS. 

VAEIOUS   COMMUNICATIONS  FILED   UEOINQ'THE  PLACING   OF 
FERTILIZERS  ON  THE  FREE  LIST. 

December  22,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  The  farmers  of  New  England  pray  that  you  will  help 
them  to  the  extent  of  using  your  influence  for  placing  all  plant  foods 
on  the  free  list,  especially  nitrogen. 

As  a  class  we  have  quite  sufficient  to  contend  with  in  the  matter  of 
freight  rates  and  the  opening  of  free  lands  in  the  West  and  the  build- 
ing of  irrigation  ditches  by  the  Government,  all  of  which  make  a  com- 
petition for  us  very  strong  and  almost  impossible  to  meet.  We  are 
using  himdreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  fertilizer  in  New  England 
to  keep  up  the  productivity  of  our  soil  and  the  saving  of  duties  would 
help  us  to  a  great  extent.  AVe  should  be  pleased  to  hear  your  decision 
in  the  matter. 

Very  truly,  youi"s,  J.  G.  Ullery. 

Editor  th^  New  England  Farmer, 


Boston,  Deamher  31,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  a^tid  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  proposed  rearrangement  of  the  tariff  schedules, 
which  your  committee  has  in  charge,  there  is  one  class  of  materials 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  and  Avhich,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  That  is  fertilizing  materials — plant 
food  of  any  sort  whatsoever — imported  for  the  purpose  of  being  used 
as  fertilizer.  The  farming  community  gets  little  enough  benefit  from 
the  tariff  schedules;  it  is  even  proposed  that  the  poor  protection  they 
receive  at  present  be  reduced,  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not  it  seems 
but  justice  that  the  tariff  on  the  fertilizing  materials  which  they  are 
obliged  to  import,  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  soil  and  continue 
the  production  of  good  crops  upon  it,  should  be  removed.  These 
fertilizing  materials  are  not  produced  to  any  extent  in  the  United 
States;  there  is  no  just  claim  that  the  tariff  schedules  laying  duties 
upon  thena  are  protective,  or  that  there  are  deposits  or  sources  of  plant 
food  in  this  country  to  be  developed  by  their  continuance.  This  being 
the  case,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  the  burdens 
#of  those  who  till  the  soil  should  be  lightened  by  action  that  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  materials  which  they  must  use  to 
secure  their  products.  I  would  urge  that  in  general  the  protective 
schedules  on  the  articles  which  the  farmers  manufacture — and  they 
as  surely  manufacture  the  hay,  the  grain,  the  fruits,  and  the  vege- 
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tables  which  they  produce  as  do  those  who  are  commonly  called 
manufacturers  their  products — should  be  increased,  so  that  they  may 
share,  even  belatedly,  in  the  benefits  of  the  protective  system.  Too 
many  people  believe  that  the  products  of  the  soil  are  a  free  gift  of 
God,  but  those  of  us  who  produce  them  know  that  they  are  wrung 
as  hardly  from  the  soil,  when  produced  to  a  profit,  as  are  the  products 
of  the  cotton  weavers'  art  from  the  looms  or  the  miners'  products 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Trusting  that  this  may  meet  with  your  approval,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


East  Lansing,  Mich.,  December  29^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff  revision  relating  to  the  importation  of  materials  to  be 
used  in  making  up  artificial  fertilizers  is  under  consideration  by 
your  committee.  Fermit  me  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  my 
judgment  that  materials  to  be  used  as^lant  food  in  the  form  of 
commercial  fertilizers  should  be  admitted  to  this  country  duty  free. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  S.  Shaw, 
Dean  and  Director^  Michigan  Experiment  Station, 


WoosTER,  Ohio,  Decemher  £4^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  plac- 
ing sulphate  of  ammonia  and  basic  slag  upon  the  free  list.  The 
latter  of  these  materials  is  used  only  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and 
that  is  the  chief  use  to  which  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  put.  Other 
fertilizing  materials  are  imported  free  of  duty.  Certainly  there 
can  be  no  more  important  industrial  problem  than  the  maintenance 
of  our  natural  resources.  Among  these  resources  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  transcends  all  others  in  importance.  For  example,  I  estimate 
that  the  annual  product  of  the  soils  of  Ohio  is  worth  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  combined  value  of  all  its  mineral  resources.  We  shoulc^ 
therefore  not  only  guard  against  the  waste  of  this  resource,  but  use 
every  means  to  increase  it. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Chas  E.  Thorn e. 
Director^  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
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POTASSIUM  PERMANGANATE. 

THE  MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  WOEKS,  ST.  LOTUS,  MO.,  THINKS  THIS 
ARTICLE  SHOULD  BE  DUTY  FREE. 

St.  Louis,  December  23, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Wa^i/s  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C' 

Sir:  In  your  considerations  we  respectfully  beg  to  refer  you  to 
potassium  permanganate  (permanganate  of  potash),  now  imported 
under  paragraph  3,  Schedule  A,  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  believe  this  chemical  compound  should  be  specifically  enumer- 
ated in  the  free  list  or  at  a  specific  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  one- 
half  cent  per  pound,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  used  chiefly  as  raw 
material,  is  not  now  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  not  likely  to 
be,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come. 

Its  chief  uses  are  as  a  bleaching  agent  in  the  textile  industry,  an 
oxidizing  agent  in  the  anilin-color  industry  and  in  chemical  manu- 
facture, and  for  bleaching  sponges.  It  is  also  used  in  its  natural 
condition  to  quite  some  extent  by  the  boards  of  health  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities  for  disinfecting  purposes.  The  (quantity  used  medicin- 
ally is  infinitesimal  as  compared  to  the  quantity  used  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries  above  named. 

We  have  not  at  our  disposal  accurate  information  as  to  the  quan- 
tity imported  annually,  but  it  certainly  is  in  excess  of  several  hundred 
tons,  Germany  and  Austria  beinff  the  only  producers.  The  foreign 
value  of  permanganate  of  potash  at  present  is,  approximately,  62 
marks  per  100  kilos=6|  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  under  the  present 
tariff — 25  per  cent — therefore  amounts  to  about  If  cents  per  pound. 

We  believe  that  in  view  of  the  uses  to  which  this  article  is  put 
the  rate  of  duty  should  be  materially  reduced,  if  not  entirely  elimi- 
nated, in  view  of  the  facts  above  given. 
Respectfully, 

Monsanto  Chemical  Works, 
Jno.  F.  Queen y.  President. 


SULPHUR. 

THE  CUPBITE  SULPHUR  MINING  COMPANY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL., 
COMPLAINS  OF  APPLICATION  OF  LAW. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Decemher  26, 1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Ilouses  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  very  respectfully  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
following  facts  relating  to  the  sulphur  industry : 

Under  the  Dingley  bill,  refined  sulphur  was  assessed  with  a  duty  of 
$8  a  ton,  which  duty  was  based  on  the  protection  necessary  to  operate 
sulphur  mines  in  this  country  against  the  extremely  low  wage  scale 
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paid  in  Japan  and  Sicily,  where  the  bulk  of  all  sulphur  imported  to 
this  country  comes  from. 

We  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  amount  of  duty,  but  it 
is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in  accordance  with  the  rulings  of  the 
department  different  grades  of  refined  sulphur  have  been  allowed  to 
enter  as  crude  sulphur ;  that  the  duty  which  should  have  been  imposed 
has  been  practically  nullified.  Crude  sulphur  is  allowed  to  enter  this 
country  free  of  duty,  but  no  crude  sulphur  is  ever  Shipped  here,  as 
every  bit  of  it  is  retorted,  and  therefore  comes  under  the  head  of  re- 
fined sulphur.  The  crude  or  natural  sulphur  is  mixed  with  rock,  gen- 
erally of  an  ash  or  volcanic  formation,  and  has  to  be  retorted  or 
refined  before  it  can  be  used  for  commercial  or  chemical  uses. 

The  sulphur  in  its  original  state  runs  between  10  per  cent  and  25  per 
cent  pure,  but  all  sulphur  brought  into  this  country  is  guaranteed  98 
per  cent  pure,  and  seldom  analyzes  less  than  99.30,  some  of  the  Sicily 
sulphur  running  as  high  as  99.90,  showing  conclusively  that  it  is  all 
refined. 

After  the  importers  of  sulphur  succeeded  in  liaving  the  duty  of  $8 
a  ton  annulled  on  refined  sulphur,  it  came  in  lumps  or  large  pieces. 
They  then  sought  to  have  the  same  ruling  made  on  their  powdered  or 
refined  and  suolimed  sulphur,  and  succeeded  in  having  the  duty  an- 
nulled on  these  articles  also.  The  result  is  that  large  quantities  of 
sulphur  are  imported  from  Sicily  and  Japan,  and  the  competition, 

})articularly  from  Japan,  whence  freight  rates  are  obtainable  very 
ow,  is  becoming  such  as  to  preclude  the  operation  of  mines  in  this 
country. 

We  have  addressed  our  several  Senators  and.  Congressmen  on  this 
matter,  and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  you  direct,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  cognizant  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

We  would  mention  for  your  guidance  that  our  production  at  the 
present  time  is  round  100  tons  per  week,  which  could  be  largely  in- 
creased if  the  conditions  as  to  foreign  competition  were  changed. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Cuprite  Sulphur  Mining  Co., 
A.  E.  LiLLiE,  Secretary, 

(A  communication  similar  to  the  above  was  received  from  the 
Wyoming  Sulphiir  Company,  181  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  111.) 


SYNTHETIC  CAMPHOR. 

SCHERINO   &   QLATZ,   NEW  YOEK   CITY,   FILE   SUPPLEMENTAL 
STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  CAMPHOR. 

New  York,  December  29,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean^, 

House  of  Rejyresentatives, 
Sir:  We  have  just  read  the  reply  of  Messrs.  Mitsui  &  Co.  to  our 
two  communications  to  you  on  the  above  subject. 

The  fact  that  this  firm — the  American  agents  for  the  Japanese 
camphor  monopoly — are  our  opponents  carries  with  it  the  best  proof 
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of  the  correctness  of  our  contentions.  They  naturally  are  interested 
in  a  discrimination  against  synthetic  camphor,  since*  they  would  be 
the  beneficiaries  thereof  at  the  expense  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers. There  are  three  ffreat  celluloid  factories  in  this  country, 
these  purchasing  practicafly  nine-tenths  of  the  camphor  imported. 
The  amount  of  camphor  used  for  other  purposes  is  probably  not 
greater  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption.  Messrs.  Mitsui 
&  Co.  sell  to  these  firms  direct,  i.  e.,  without  the  mediation  of  camphor 
refiners.  The  camphor  refiners,  which  supply  camphor  for  medicinal 
purposes,  are  protected  by  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  refined 
camphor. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Scherino  &  Glatz. 


TANNING  EXTRACTS. 

THE  TELUCO  EXTEACT  COMPANY,  TEIIICO  PLAINS,  TENN.,  FIIES 
A  SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF,  ASKING  FOR  PROTECTION. 

Tellico  Plains,  Tenn.,  December  24,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatitus, 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  matter  of  tariff  asked  for  on  imported  tanning 
extracts,  as  set  forth  by  our  representative,  Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr,  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  tariff  hearings,  first  print,  No.  38,  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1908,  reference  was  maae  to  the  Tellico  Extract  Company  as 
.  being  located  in  the  timber,  and  therefore  in  that  respect  possessed 
of  whatever  economic  advantage  there  may  be  in  having  the  factory 
as  close  to  the  supply  of  raw  material  as  possible.  Inasmuch  as  refer- 
ence was  made  to  us,  we  wish  to  supplement  the  information  given  by 
Mr.  Kerr  by  giving  our  experience. 

When  we  went  into  the  extract  business  we  reasoned,  as  did  cer- 
tain members  of  your  committee,  that  the  matter  of  first  importance 
was  to  secure  an  ample  supply  of  timber  and  to  locate  our  factory 
in  the  timber.  This  required  us  to  leave  the  thoroughfares  and  pro- 
vide our  own  roads  ana  means  of  conveying  timber  to  the  factory. 
It  is  not  possible  to  supply  by  teams  and  wagons  sufficient  raw 
material  to  run  our  factory.  We  are  compelled  to  build  railroads 
into  the  mountains  at  a  construction  cost  of  from  $6,000  to  $10,000 
per  mile  in  order  to  get  our  raw  material.  We  have  now  built  16 
miles  of  standard  gauge  and  6  miles  of  narrow  gauge  road  for  this 
purpose.  Our  standard-gauge  road  is  a  joint  benefit  to  a  lumber 
company  and  ourselves.  The  narrow  gauge  is  our  individual  ex- 
pense and  no  returns  from  it  other  than  hauling  our  own  material. 
It  would  be  an  impracticable  proposition  for  us,  single  handed,  to 
build  the  standard-gauge  roads  necessary  to  secure  our  raw  material; 
but,  operating  jointly  with  the  lumber  company,  whose  by-product 
we  use,  we  each  contribute  to  the  expense  and  make  it  possible  to 
get  out  the  timber.  But  you  can  readily  see  that  material  hauled  on 
private  roads,  built  entirely  in  mountainous  country,  will  necessarily 
cost  more  freight  than  if  hauled  by  trunk  lines  doing  a  large  general 
business.    Again,  this  wood  must  be  delivered  to  these  roads  from  a 
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very  rough  country.  It  is  frequently  cut  on  heights  inaccessible  to 
a  team,  and  must  be  moved  by  hand  down  the  mountain  several  hun- 
dred feet  before  it  can  be  loaded  on  a  wagon  or  sled.  If  we  succeed 
in  getting  our  wood  to  the  factory  at  $4.50  per  cord  we  think  we 
have  done  well.  It  has  cost  as  much  as  $5  per  cord.  Of  course  we 
are  removed  from  competition:  our  cost  is  simply  the  labor  and  the 
stumpage. 

Another  matter  to  be  considered  in  our  competition  with  foreign 
extracts  is  their  advantage  over  us  in  freights;  we  can  not  compete 
with  ocean-freight  rate^. 

In  concluding,  let  us  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  which  is  pat- 
ent to  all  who  are  students  of  tariif  history,  that  when  a  tariff  stimu- 
lates the  production  of  a  commodity  in  our  own  country,  it  keeps  the 
price  of  that  commodity  down  to  actual  cost  and  a  reasonable  profit 
to  the  manufacturer.  Whereas,  if  you  suffer  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer to  be  driven  out  of  business^  giving  the  field  to  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, they  never  fail  to  extort  from  the  consumer  a  specula- 
tive profit.  Mr.  Carnegie's  letter  to  your  committee,  though  not  in- 
tended for  that  purpose,  must  have  called  your  attention  anew  to  that 
fact  in  the  matter  of  the  development  of  the  steel-rail  industry  of  this 
country.  And  so  it  will  be  if  we  turn  over  the  extract  trade  of  this 
country  to  foreigners.  Our  industry  is  in  its  infancy.  The  larger 
number  of  extract  factories  have  been  built  within  the  last  ten  years. 
If  they  continue  to  exist,  as  they  must  if  the  American  tanner  is  to 
get  extract  at  a  reasonable  cost,  they  must  have  protection. 
Very  sincerely, 

Tellico  Extract  Company. 
L.  H.  Soin^iiARD, 

Secretary  and  Manager, 

TOILET  SOAPS. 

A.   &  F.  PEARS,  LONDON,  ENGLAND,   THlNK  AMERICAN   SOAP- 
MAKERS  NEED  NO  PROTECTIVE  DUTY. 

New  York  City,  Deccmhev  26,  lUOS, 
Mr.  Henry  Sherman  Boutell. 

Ways  and  Meanj^'  Cowmittec^  Washington.  D.  C\ 
My  Dear  Boutell:  It  has  been  several  yeaiv  since  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  talking  with  you,  and  you  will  probably  reniemb?r 
me  as  a  resident  of  Kenwood,  in  Chicago,  for  a  great  many  year-. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  A.  &  Y,  Pears,  of  London,  the 
inclosed  letter,  and  would  you  please  have  this  handed  to  the  cli air- 
man of  the  connnittee  who  is  looking  after  the  tariff  matters,  so  that 
this  letter  will  obtain  official  attention. 

I  beg  to  convey  to  you  my  Avishes  for  a  very  jDrosperous  1000,  and, 
with  regards,  believe  me. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Ernest  J.  Pres'ix)x. 

London,  Deccmhev  15,  1908, 
Advising  Committee  on  Tariffs, 

Washington^  ZJ.  S.  A. 
Dear  Sirs:  We  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  following  state- 
ments in  support  of  the  proposition  that  protective  duties  are  not 
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necessary  on  our  manufactures,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States: 

(1)  That  there  is  no  necessity  for  protection  for  American  manu- 
facturers of  toilet  soap,  as  they  can  procure  raw  materials  cheaper 
than  English  makers. 

(2)  That  American  toilet  soaps  are  sent  freely  to  the  English 
market. 

(3)  That,  so  far  as  our  trade  with  America  is  concerned,  the  profit 
to  the  American  people  has  been  much  more  than  anything  we  have 
made  in  the  whole  of  the  time — nearly  thirty  years— during  which 
we  have  had  depots  in  their  country,  the  expenditure  on  rent,  com- 
mission, printing,  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising,  etc.,  and  the 
cost  of  travelers,  clerks,  managers,  etc.,  yielding  profit  to  your  com 
munity  in  excess  of  anything  we  could  make. 

(4)  Further,  we  contend  that  American  interests  are  considerably 
injured  by  the  duties,  as  we  should  be  able  to  bear  a  much  larger 
expenditure  in  the  United  States  for  travelers,  advertising,  printing 
agency  expenses,  etc.,  if  our  goods  went  in  at  a  moderate  duty  orj 
more  sensibly,  free. 

We  commend  the  above  remarks  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
your  committee,  and  remain, 

Yours  faithfully,  A.  &  F.  Pears  (Limited), 

Edwd.  Praill,  Secretary. 


VARXISliE^. 

POMEROY  &  FISCHEE,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  ASK  FOE  A  EEDTTCTIOW 
IN  THE  DUTY  ON  VAENISHES. 

New  York,  Decemher  28, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chmrman  Ways  aiid  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  object  of  this  petition  is  to  ask  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  varnishes,  as  we  believe  it  will  injure  no  interest,  but  on  the 
other  hand  benefit  the  entire  industry,  the  consuming  public,  and  the 
Grovemment. 

The  American  varnish  makers  are  now  protected  by  a  tariff  of 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  oil  varnishes  and  $1.32  per  gallon  plus 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  spirit  varnishes.  Of  the  three  raw  ma- 
terials used  in  quantity,  turpentine  and  linseed  oil  are  produced  at 
home  in  such  quantities  that  we  export  our  surplus.  Gums  are  im- 
ported free  of  duty. 

We  understand  the  object  of  the  tariff  to  be  threefold:  First,  to 
produce  revenue;  second,  to  equalize  labor  costs;  third,  to  give  the 
American  producer  a  slight  margin  ,of  safety,  but  not  so  large  a 
margin  as  to  throttle  competition.  None  of  these  objects  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  present  tariff. 

The  present  tariff  on  varnish  is  prohibitive  and  produces  little 
revenue,  the  average  per  year  on  oil  varnishes  for  1903  to  1907, 
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inclusive,  being  approximately  $35,000.  Moreover,  the  imports  of 
varnish  are  steadily  decreasing,  having  fallen  from  approximately 
47,000  gallons,  worth  $125,000,  in  1903,  to  29,000  gallons,  worth 
$65,000,  in  1907,  and  now  amount  to  but  a  trifle  over  one-fourth  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  American  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  domestic  varnishes  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing, having  risen  from  approximately  $620,000  in  1900  to 
$961,0CS  in  1907;  so  while  imports  in  recent  years  have  decreased 
nearly  50  per  cent,  exports  have  increased  somewhat  over  that  per 
cent,  and  in  1907  were  from  14  to  15  times  the  imports,  while  they 
have  averaged  fully  7  times  the  imports  for  the  past  five  years. 

Figures  as  to  the  labor  cost  are  hard  to  obtain.  In  1905, 1,852  wage- 
earners  were  employed  in  190  American  factories,  or  an  average  of 
9f  men  per  establishment.  These  1,852  workers  produced  over 
$23,500,000  of  product.  Both  of  these  figures  tend  to  bear  out  the 
well-known  fact  that  labor  is  but  a  very  small  element  of  varnisli 
cost. 

The  average  cost  of  varnish  imported  in  1907  was  $2.22  per  gallon, 
while  the  average  cost  of  that  exported  was  $1.04.    As  both  figures 

Presumably  include  all  grades,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
omestic  cost  of  production  is  no  greater,  if  not  actually  less,  than 
that  abroad. 

At  the  present  time  the  little  foreign  varnish  consumed  here  is 
bought  in  spite  of  its  cost  because  of  its  admitted  superior  quality. 
Should  the  tariff  be  placed  at,  say  15  per  cent,  we  estimate  that  the 
imports  would  increase  to  say  half  a  million  dollars,  and  yield 
$75,000  revenue,  or  double  the  present  receipts.  Even  then  it  would 
be  but  a  bit  over  2  per  cent  of  the  American  production. 

With  a  15  per  cent  tariff  the  best  grade  or  English  coach  finishing 
varnish  would  sell  in  large  lots  at  about  $4.50  per  gallon,  as  we  have 
positive  knowledge  that  large  consumers,  like  railways,  buy  this 
grade  of  American  varnish  at  $3.25  per  gallon  or  less,  it  is  evident 
that  a  large  protection  would  still  remain  to  the  domestic  maker. 

The  imports  we  anticipate  under  a  lower  tariff  would  stimulate 
the  American  producers  to  equal  the  quality  of  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  as  if  the  American  varnish 
maker  realljr  needed  any  protection  at  all.  If  revenue  considerations 
prompt  the  imposition  or  one,  we  would  suggest  10  or  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  all  grades. 

The  representative  of  the  American  varnish  makers,  in  his  recent 
testimony  before  your  committee,  said  in  substance  that  (a)  American 
manufacturers  are  exporting  at  a  satisfactory  profit;  (o)  that  the 
varnish  is  cheaper  here  than  abroad;  (c)  that  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  would  not  injure  the  domestic  industry. 

In  presenting  this  request  we  do  not  desire  to  obtain  any  advantage 
over  the  American  producer,  but  only  wish  to  meet  him  on  an  equal 
footing,  believing  regulated  cohipetition  the  best  stimulus  of  trade. 

The  sources  of  the  data  in  this  statement  are  as  follows : 

United  States  Census,  1905,  "Manufactures,  Part  I,"  page 
172,  number  of  varnish  establishments,  190;  wage-earners  employed, 
1,852;  value  of  product,  $23,561,6" 
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Same  volume,  page  305,  "Value  of  products  of  domestic  manu- 
facture exported,^'  vamish,  1905,  $791,578;  1904,  $726,585;  1903, 
$667,475;  1902,  $607,685;  1901,  $611,459;  1900,  $620,104. 

Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  1907,  page  350  : 

Imports  of  vamish. 


Value  .. 
Oalloas. 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

€65.483 
29,450 

«112,670 
43,348 

^8,351 
39,730 

1904. 


1903. 


$100,159   S125,479 
37,335    46.729 


Same  volume,  page  873 : 

Ewporta  of  domestic  merchandise,  varnish. 

190.').      !      1906. 

1907. 

Value  

r791,578  !  3839.070 
747,017  1    819,120 

$%1,291 

Gallons 

916,848 

Testimony  before  your  committee  by  Mr.  Arnold,  rej)resenting  the 
American  varnish  manufacturers,  as  reported  in  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 
Drug  Reporter  of  November  16,  1908. 
We  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

PoMEROY  &  Fischer. 


WHITING. 

THE  TEEHONT  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS., 
WISH  THE  PRESENT  DUTY  RETAINED. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  2^^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  called  to  our  attention  that  a  certain  com- 
mission agent  in  Chicago  by  the  name  of  Lewis  W.  Grimm  has  peti- 
tioned you  to  put  whiting  on  the  free  list,  giving  as  a  reason  therefor 
the  scarcity  of  that  article. 

We  beg  to  submit  that  there  is  no  shortage  in  the  supplv  nor  has 
there  been  actually.  The  true  reason  why  Mr.  Grimm  could  not  get 
supplied  by  us  was  because  of  the  nature  of  the  credit  standing  of  the 
people  he  desired  us  to  ship  to. 

We  also  beg  to  submit  tnat  the  margin  of  profit  on  these  goods  is 
extremely  small,  and  in  fact  the  field  of  each  manufacturer  is  limited 
by  the  freight  rates  from  competitive  points.  A  difference  in  rate  of 
1  or  2  cents  often  bars  us  from  a  broader  market. 

There  is  approximately  100,000  tons  of  whiting  made  by  a  score  of 
plants  locatea  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts.  These  are 
all  indep^ident  plants,  and  there  is  no  combine  in  regard  to  selling 
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prices.    On  a  basis  of  a  population  of  the  United  States  of  80,000,000 
the  consumption  per  capita  is  about  2^  pounds. 

Free  whiting  or  free  chalk,  ground  or  precipitated,  bolted  or  un- 
bolted, would  destroy  the  industry  capitalized  at  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  giving  employment  to  several  hundred  men. 

We  therefore  respectfully  petition  for  the  retention  of  the  present 
duty  of  25  cents  per  hundred  on  all  forms  of  whiting  or  chalk  ground 
or  precipitated,  bolted  or  unbolted,  and  that  the  raw  material  or 
block  chalk  be  admitted  free  as  at  present. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Tremont  Paint  &  Varnish  Co., 
A.  E.  Cole,  Vice-President. 


SCHEDULE  B-EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 
GLASSWARE. 


CHINA  CLAY. 

MOOBE    &   MTTNOER,   NEW  YOBE   CITY,   FILE   STJPPLEHENTAL 
STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  KAOLIN. 

New  York,  Jantiary  ^,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  my  past  correspondence  with  you  regard- 
ing comparative  conditions  of  the  production  of  china  clay  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  I  venture  again  to  send  you  copies  of  my 
letter  to  Mr.  John  Lovering  and  to  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Coon  of  November 
30  last,  with  their  replies.  No  other  correspondence  of  any  sort  has 
passed  between  these  gentlemen  and  me  on  this  subject.  Mr.  John 
Lovering  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  John  Lovering  &  Co.,  who  are 
the  second  largest  producers  of  china  clay  in  England.  Mr.  Coon  is 
matiager  for  the  Rosemellyn  China  Clay  Company  and  a  chemist  and 
an  authority  of  local  standing  on  china  clay  matters.  He  has  writ- 
ten some  books  on  the  subject. 

I  further  inclose  you  photographs  sent  me  by  Mr.  Lovering  which 
effectually  dispose  of  the  contention  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia producers  that  it  costs  less  to  produce  clay  in  England  than  in 
this  country.  You  will  note  that  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  remove  a  comparatively  small  over- 
burden, in  which  there  is  no  rock,  dig  out  the  clay,  put  it  in  open-air 
racks,  and,  when  dried  by  the  sun  and  air,  ship  to  market.  It  has 
already  been  thoroughlv  washed  by  nature,  excepting  that  several  of 
the  mines  in  Georgia  have  recently  put  in  washing  plants,  which 
enables  them  to  market  clay  of  poor  quality  which  they  have  here- 
tofore discarded  entirely,  but  there  is  a  comparatively  small  percent- 
age of  forei^  material  in  any  of  the  clay  which  thev  handle.  I  am 
unable  to  give  figures,  but  I  should  estimate  such  foreign  material 
would  be  not  over  20  to  30  per  cent,  as  against  70  to  80  per  cent  in 
the  English  kaolin.  None  of  the  South  Carolina  clay  is  washed,  so 
as  far  as  I  know.  In  England  a  vast  overburden,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  is  solid  rock,  has  to  be  removed,  and  then  by  a  tedious 
process  of  washing,  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  debris  must  be  removed 
from  the  clay,  which  is  then  dried  and  packed  for  market. 

You  will  further  note  from  the  photographs  that  the  supply  of 
water  is  veiy  scant.  I  have  marked  on  pjiotograph  No.  2  by  a  cross 
m  black  ink  the  only  stream  of  water  which  I  can  discover.  I 
should  estimate  the  flow  of  water  in  those  mines  I  have  seen  in  Eng- 
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land  at  about  50  to  100  gallons  a  minute,  but  this  is  only  an  estimate, 
of  course,  and  it  may  be  several  times  that  amount. 

If  your  committee  had  ever  been  in  England  and  inspected  the 
English  mines  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  would  at  once  put  English 
china  clay,  or  kaolin,  on  the  free  list.  The  only  reason  that  any 
English  china  clay  is  imported  into  this  country  is  that  no  domestic 
kaolin  has  yet  been  discovered  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported  ex- 
cepting in  North  Carolina  and  possibly  in  Texas,  and  this  is  suitable 
for  the  pottery  trade  only. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  C.  MUNGER, 

Of  Moore  &  Munger^ 
Importers  of  English  China  Clays. 


St.  Austell,  December  22^  1908. 
H.  MuNGER,  Esq., 

New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Munger  :  Your  second  letter  re  China  clay  works. 

The  overburthen  on  an  average  works  would  vary  from  say  8  feet 
to  20  feet.  There  are  works  where  6  feet  might  be  an  average  and 
others  where  it  would  average  30  feet.  At  North  Coonbarrow  we 
are  now  removing  overburthen  at  least  80  feet  deep,  and  but  for  the 
clay  being  good  and  the  owners  willing  to  expend  capital  these  works 
could  not  be  kept  going  although  the  clay  sells  for  25  shillings  or  26 
shillings  per  ton. 

The  Candledown  works  are  now  about  270  feet  to  the  bottom  level, 
and  clay  costs  about  18  shillings  to  19  shillings  per  ton  to  get  at  this 
works.  But  for  the  comparatively  high  price  of  the  clay  they  could 
not  be  worked.  Martins  Coonbarrow  is  approximately  the  same 
depth.  The  overburden  at  these  mines  is  very  heavy  and  probably 
averages  30  to  40  feet  at  least  and  in  many  places  50  feet. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  set  of  photos,  but  could  easily  get  some  special 
ones  (I  am  a  bit  of  a  photographer  myself)  and  a  really  good  lot  of 
photos  of  clay  works,  but  only  one-quarter  plate  size.  If  I  knew 
exactly  what  is  wanted,  I  could  easily  enlarge  some  and  shall  be  most 

E leased  to  do  so.    I  personally  think  that  stereoscopic  slides  give  the 
est  idea  of  distance  and  dimensions  and  would  willingly  prepare 
some  for  you  if  you  will  let  me  know  just  what  you  want. 

As  to  merchantable  clay  in  "China  clay  rock,"  this  varies  from 
10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  but  we  are  rarely  able  to  average  25  per 
cent  of  the  whole  ground,  as  there  as  so  many  lodes  and  hard  places — 
20  per  cent  is  much  nearer  the  output  of  the  district. 

From  selected  portions  I  have  found  over  40  per  cent  kaolin,  but 
no  such  results  are  obtained  in  Martin. 

A  very  j&ne  lot  of  photographs  were  taken  for  an  important  trial 
by  a  local  photographer  recently.  I  have  just  called  to  see  him,  but 
at  present  he  has  not  called  as  he  was  not  at  home.  These  were  about 
10  inches  by  12  inches  and  show  very  well  indeed  all  details.  As  I 
assisted  him  in  the  work  I  think  I  could  get  copies  and  will  let  you 
know  next  post. 

Photographer  has  just  called.  I  find  photos  are  at  Liskeard,  the 
head  ofBce.    I  will  go  there  and  get  a  set  for  you. 

Yours,  truly,  Jas.  M.  Coon. 
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November  30,  1908. 
Jlr.  John  Lovering 

(Care  Messrs.  John  Lovering  &  Co.), 

St,  Austell,  Cornwall. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Lovering:  Possibly  you  are  aware  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  United 
States  looking  toward  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  now  holding  hear- 
ings. There  recently  appeared  before  this  committee  a  delegation  of 
American  producers  of  kaolin,  who  made  some  statements  relative 
to  the  production  and  shipment  of  English  kaolin  which  were  mani- 
festly incorrect.  About  some  others  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  and  would 
be  very  inuch  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  advise  me,  so  that  I  may 
be  in  position  to  speak  with  some  assurance  should  I  have  occasion 
to  address  this  committee,  on  the  following  points  : 

First.  Are  the  English  deposits  of  kaolin  "  residentary  "  deposits  ? 
If  not,  how  should  they  be  described  ? 

Second.  Would  you  say  that  the  English  kaolin  mines  are  "  abun- 
dantly "  supplied  with  water?  The  statement  is  made  by  American 
producers  that  such  is  the  case  and  that  English  producers  are  able 
to  use  hydraulic  methods.  I  presume  that  they  mtend  to  give  the 
impression  that  English  mines  are  operated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
immense  gold  mines  in  California,  where  streams  of  water  of  such 
force  are  thrown  that  huge  rocks  are  swept  one  side.  Of  course 
this  is  not  the  case,  but  my  own  idea  is  that  in  some  of  the  works  in 
England  water  is  so  scant  that  it  is  occasionally  pumped  up  and  used 
over  again  from  the  settling  tanks. 

Third.  About  what  is  the  average  cost  of  getting  clay  from  the 
mines  in  Cornwall  delivered  to  the  steamers  at  Fowey? 

Fourth.  What  are  a  day's  wages  at  the  present  time  in  the  English 
kaolin  works  for  common  labor,  and  also  for  foremen  ? 

If  you  have  not  the* leisure  to  reply  to  this  yourself,  a  letter  from 
Mr.  William  Lovering  or  any  other  of  your  firm  will  be  quite  satis- 
factory and  very  gratefully  received. 

Trusting  I  am  not  presuming  upon  your  interest,  and  thanking 
you  in  advance  for  your  kind  reply,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Moore  &  Munoer. 


November  30,  1908. 
Mr.  Jos.  M.  Coon, 

St.  Austell,  Cornwall, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Coon:  Possibly  you  are  aware  that  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  United  States 
looking  toward  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  now  holding  sessions.  There 
recently  appeared  before  this  committee  a  delegation  of  American 
producers  of  kaolin,  who  made  some  statements  relative  to  the  pro- 
duction and  shipment  of  English  kaolin  which  were  manifestly 
incorrect.  About  some  others  I  am  not  quite  so  sure,  and  would 
be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  advise  me,  so  that  I  may 
be  in  position  to  speak  with  some  assurance  should  I  have  occasion 
to  address  this  committee,  on  the  following  points : 

First.  Are  the  English  deposits  of  kaolin  residentary  deposits? 
If  not,  how  should  they  be  described  ? 
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Second.  Would  you  say  that  the  English  kaolin  mines  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  water?  The  statement  is  made  by  American 
producers  that  such  is  the  case  and  that  they  are  able  to  use  hydraulic 
methods.  I  presume  that  they  intend  to  give  the  impression  that 
English  mines  are  operated  in  the  same  way  as  the  immense  gold 
mines  in  California,  where  streams  of  water  of  such  force  are  thrown 
that  huge  rocks  are  swept  one  side.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  case, 
but  my  own  idea  is  that  in  some  of  the  works  in  England  water  is 
so  scant  that  it  is  occasionally  pumped  up  and  used  over  again  from 
the  settling  tanks. 

Third.  About  what,  is  the  average  cost  of  getting  clay  from  the 
mines  in  Cornwall  delivered  to  the  steamers  at  Fowey  ? 

Fourth.  What  are  a  day's  wages  at  the  present  time  in  the  English 
kaolin  works  for  common  labor,  and  also  tor  foremen  ? 

Trusting  I  am  not  presuming  upon  your  interest,  and  thanking 
you  in  advance  for  your  kind  reply,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Moore  &  Munger. 


St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  December  15.  1908. 
H.  C.  Hunger,  Esq., 

(care  of  Messrs.  Moore  &  Munger,) 

New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Munger  :  I  was  from  home  for  a  few  days,  in  Lon- 
don, when  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  November  reached  my  house  re 
United  States  tariffs. 

We  are  getting  some  photographs  of  clay  works  taken,  and  hope  to 
forward  by  next  mail. 

As  regards  your  questions,  I  will  reply  to  ^hem  as  well  as  I  am 
able: 

1.  We  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  your  word  "  residentiary," 
nor  do  I  know  any  English  word  which  will  describe  our  china-clay 
deposits.  In  fact,  one  can  not  describe  them  even  as  deposits,  seeing 
that  a  deposit  would  be  something  that  has  been  deposited  through 
being  washed  down  to  lower  ground — that  is,  alluvial  deposit,*  or  in 
some  other  manner;  whereas  our  china  clay  is  extracted  from  what 
is  purely  a  granite  rock,  and  granite,  I  suppose,  would  be  described  by 
geologists  as  the  primary  strata  below  every  other  strata,  and  an 
Igneous  rock. 

The  china-clay  rock  is  soft  through  the  feldspar  portion  being  soft, 
and  probably  has  been  decomposed  through  some  natural  agency. 

In  other  respects  the  clay  rock  is  absolutely  in  appearance  like  any 
white  building  granite,  but  of  course  quite  soft  and  frial)le. 

The  china-clay  rock  is  found  underneath  a  considerable  depth  of 
what  we  call  overburden,  consisting  of  meat  earth,  rubble,  and  granite 
rock,  which  has  to  be  removed  at  gi'eat  expense  before  the  clay  can  be 
extracted. 

Then  again  a  quarry  has  to  be  opened  up  by  degrees,  and  the  clay 
rock  is  broken  down  by  means  of  hand  labor  with  picks  into  a  stream 
of  water. 

The  quartz  sand,  of  which  there  is  about  4  tons  to  1  ton  of  clav, 
deposits  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  quarry  into  pits  prepared  for  it, 
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and  this  sand  has  afterwards  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  pits  by  steam 
I>ower. 

The  lighter  clay  floats  in  the  water  into  a  shaft  and  is  pumped  to 
the  surface  by  steam  power. 

This  clay  stream  then  goes  through  channels  for  further  refining 
the  same,  and  after  depositing  into  these  channels  a  still  considerable 
portion  of  fine  ffrit  runs  into  water-tight  tanks  or  pits,  and  is  there 
precipitated.  The  water  from  the  tops  of  these  tanks  goes  back  again 
over  the  face  of  the  quarry  or  stopes  for  further  operations. 

^  2.  We  have  no  abundance  of  water,  neither  is  the  work  in  any  way 
similar  to  the  gold  mines  of  California  to  which  you  allude,  where 
streams  of  water  are  thrown  with  force  on  the  alluvial  deposits,  but 
the  clay  is  all  hacked  down  by  hand  labor  into  the  streams  and 
pumped  up  by  steam  power  in  all  our  works. 

Further,  we  may  add,  as  we  intimated  above,  that  the  clay  rock 
does  not  contain  more  than  about  20  per  cent  of  refined  clay,  whilst 
the  remaining  four-fifths,  being  debris,  has  to  be  dumped. 

A  very  hea^'y  depth  of  overburden  has  to  be  removed  before  we  get 
at  the  clay  rock. 

After  the  clay  has  been  washed  it  is  dried  artificially,  1  ton  of  coal 
being  used  to  ary  about  9  tons  of  clay,  and  the  coal  costs  us  about 
25  shillings  per  ton,  delivered  onto  the  clay  works. 

3.  The  average  cost  of  getting  clay  from  the  mines  in  Cornwall  to 
the  steamers  at  Fowey  in  bulk,  including  labor  and  railway  freight, 
we  should  say  wouldf  be  about  17  shillings  per  ton  in  bulk,  some 
of  the  common  qualities  costing,  say,  14  shillings  per  ton  to  produce, 
whereas  the  greater  portion  that  we  produce,  best  and  medium  clays, 
cost  about  18  shillings  per  ton  in  bulk  to  produce  and  put  f.  o.  b. 
Fowey. 

4.  The  average  wage  of  the  English  clay  worker  is  24  shillings  per 
week,  some  running  as  high  as  30  shillings  per  week  in  the  case  of 
piece  workers.  The  foremen  we  pay  up  to  £8  per  month  of  four 
weeks,  or  about  £100  per  annum. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  Lovering  &  Co. 


St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  Decemher  11,  1908. 
H.  C.  MuNGER,  Esq., 

S^ew  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  30th  November. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  you  the  following  information : 

First.  The  deposits  of  kaolin  in  Cornwall  are  of  the  "  residentary  " 
or.  as  they  are  generally  spoken  of  in  England,  "  sedentary  "  char- 
acter. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newton  Abbott,  some 
pits  of  clay  which  are  regarded  as  having  been  formed  by  deposi- 
tion, but  we  do  not  usually  regard  them  as  kaolin.  Thev  are  prac- 
tically the  same  nature  as  the  ball  clay.  I  think  Messrs.  A\  atts, 
Blake,  Bairn  &  Co.,  of  Newton  Abbott/are  the  owners.  You  will 
probablv  know  that  this  deposited  clay  can  not  take  the  place  of 
China  clay. 

Second.  The  English  China  clay  works  or  kaolin  mines  are  not 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,"^  nor  are  what  you  describe  as 
"  hydraulic  "  methods  employed. 
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Almost  without  exception  large  pumping  plants  have  to  be  main- 
tained to  repeat  the  water,  and  under  these  circumstances  almost  every 
summer  operations  in  certain  works  have  for  a  period  to  cease. 

Third.  The  cost  of  getting  clay  delivered  f .  o.  b.  at  Fow^  will  vary 
from  13  shillings  to  18  shillings  per  ton  in  bulk.  At  Kosemellyn 
works  it  costs  about  14  shillings  as  the  average,  or  from  that  to 
14  shillings  6  pence. 

Fourth.  The  laborers  in  the  clay  works  are  paid  from  2  shillings 
6  pence  to  3  shillings  4  pence  per  day  of  seven  and  one-half  actual 
working  hours,  and  the  foremen  from  5  shillings  to  7  shillings.  This 
represents  fair  remuneration,  as  the  cost  of  living  is  low.  Foi*  in- 
stance, a  workman's  house  and  garden  will  average  about  £6  10s.  per 
annum.  As  an  example  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  wage,  that  about 
twelve  months  since  a  man  who  was  out  of  work  was  employed  for  six 
months  as  an  ordinary  laborer.  When  he  started  he  nad  only  one 
ragged  suit  of  clothes  and  a  few  pence.  During  the  six  months  he 
was  able  to  live,  provide  himself  with  holiday  and  working  clothes, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  period  had  about  £5  in  money. 

I  have  answered  your  letter  briefly  and  will  write  more  fully  next 
mail. 

I  am,  yours,  truly,  Jos.  M.  Coon. 

St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  Deceinber  22^  1908. 
Messrs.  Moore  &  Munger, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  Confirming  our  Mr.  J.  Lovering's  letter  of  the  15th 
instant,  re  cost  of  production  of  china  clay  and  other  matters,  in 
reply  to  your  Mr.  Munger's  letter  of  the  30th  November  to  him,  we 
now  inclose  the  photographs  promised  in  that  letter. 

We  have  numbered  these  photos  in  what  we  consider  their  order  of 
merit,  and  on  each  we  have  indicated  by  lettering,  "A,"  "  B,"  "  C," 
the  position  or  depth  of  overburden ;  that  is  to  say,  from  A  to  B  ex- 
tends the  depth  of  overburden,  which  consists  of  solid  ground,  not 
clay,  being  earth  and  rocks — the  greater  proportion  rocks  and  stone — 
which  has  all  to  be  removed  before  we  get  down  to  the  clay  beneath ; 
and  the  red  line  also  indicates  the  division  between  such  overburden 
and  clay.  Above  the  red  line  is  the  overburden,  below  the  red  line 
the  clay. 

From  B  to  C  in  each  photo  shows  the  clay,  which  also  runs  be- 
low C. 

In  No.  1  men  are  shown  taking  off  the  overburden,  only  you  will 
observe  that  they  all  stopped  working  just  at  the  moment,  knowing 
that  they  were  being  photographed.  The  washing  is  not  shown  in 
this  photo  as  we  could  not  get  both  the  operations  into  the  one 
picture. 

In  No.  2  men  are  shown  washing  out  the  clay;  that  is,  hacking 
the  clay  rock  down  into  the  stream  of  water  below ;  and  a  tramway  is 
shown  which  serves  to  haul  the  debris  washed  from  the  clay  (as  in 
our  previous  letter)  up  to  the  surface  to  the  dump,  also  shown  in 
the  photograph  No.  2.  You  will  also  see  the  enormous  dump  at  sur- 
face on  the  No.  1,  above  where  the  men  are  standing. 

The  wooden  huts  on  No.  2  are  built  for  the  men  who  wash  tlie  clay 
down,  to  change  their  boots  and  clothes  and  take  their  meals. 
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Of  Nos.  8  and  4  there  is  not  much  to  say.  There  are  again  in  No.  4 
heaps  of  quartz  sand  and  other  dumps  or  debris  shown  at  surface, 
pulkd  up  out  of  the  pit  and  from  the  overburden. 

Btit  we  can  never  understand  why  china  clay  is  taxed  at  all  in  the 
United  States,  being  absolutely  a  crude  or  raw  product  It  is  ac- 
tually the  decomposed  feldspar  of  the  granite  rock. 

We  mentioned  this  matter  to  Messrs.  North  &  Rose ;  showed  them 
your  letter  to  Mr.  J.  Lovering,  and  our  reply,  thinking  they  might, 
through  their  agent,  assist. 

Hoping  that  these  photographs  will  serve  your  purpose,  and  wish« 
ing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  LOVERINO  &  Co.. 

Per  J.  L. 


CROCKERY,  CHINA,  AND  GLASS. 

CEBTAIN  WHOLESALERS  AND  RETAILEBS  FILE  PETITION  OPPOS- 
ING SXrOOESTEB  SPECIFIC  CLASSIFICATION. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  4, 1909, 

COMMJTTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C: 
We,  the  signers  of  this  petition,  learn  from  the  published  reports  of 
the  hearings  before  your  honorable  committee  that  additional  duties 
upon  crockery  and  china  are  proposed  and  urged  by  the  committee 
representing  the  United  States  Potters'  Association.  Our  business 
as  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  this  commodity  makes  us  familiar  with 
the  value  and  merits  of  both  the  imported  and  domestic  products,  and 
we  beg  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  such  increase  of  duty.  Par- 
ticularly do  we  object  to  the  proposed  plan  of  grafting  on  to  the  pres- 
ent law  a  specific  duty  basea  upon  the  weight  of  packages  and  con- 
tents. Such  an  increase  would  bear  most  neavily  upon  the  thicker 
and  commoner  wares  used  mostly  by  families  of  larmers  and  by 
hotels  and  restaurants.  The  effect  of  such  increase  of  tariff  will, 
in  our  opinion,  work  a  great  injustice  upon  the  merchants,  retailers, 
and  jobbers  alike  handnng  this  class  of  goods,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumers, and  be  largely  prohibitive.  Under  its  workings  the  domestic 
potters  could,  and  probably  would,  combine  and  fix  their  wholesale 
values  at  much  higher  prices,  thus  depriving  the  consumer  of  the 
benefit  of  competition.  We  respectfully  urge  that  the  present  duty — 
namely,  55  per  cent  on  white  and  60  per  cent  on  decorated  (and  when 
flie  duty  on  packages  is  added  it  really  amounts  to  80  or  90  per 
cent) — on  the  goods  should  be  reduced  rather  than  increased. 

T.  M.  James  &  Sons;  Clark  Bros.  Cutlery  Co.,  R.  A.  Clark, 
treasurer;  Webb-Freyschlag  Merc.  Co.,  A.  Janssen, 
secretary;  Geo.  B.  Peck  Dry  Goods  Co.,  F.  B.  Heath, 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  Jones  Dry  Goods  Co., 
by  J.  L.  Jones,  vice-president ;  H.  T.  Lacy  China  and 
Glass  Co.,  H.  T.  Lacy,  president;  Emery  Bird  Thayer 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  by  C.  C.  Peters,  secretary;  L.  N.  Cohen 
Crockery  Co.,  by  L.  N.  Cohen;  Mittong-Boxmeyer 
Glassware  Co.,  by  Thos.  Grogan. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WHOLESALEfiS  OF  CROCKERY 

AND  GLASS  SUBMIT  A  STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  SITQGESTED 

CLASSIFICATIONS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  i,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

IIouHe  of  Representatives, 

Gentlemen:  The  following  statement  in  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  AMiolesalers  in  Crockeries  and  Glass  is  called  forth  in 
view  of  the  representations  which  have  been  made  by  the  committee 
in  the  interest  of  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that  this  committee  is  de- 
sirous of  securing  the  fullest  possible  information  in  regard  to  the 
tariff.  Feeling  as  we  do  that  certain  allegations  have  been  made 
which  have  more  the  tendency  to  cloud  than  to  clarify  the  issue,  we 
desire  to  bring  a  few  ^acts  to  your  attention. 

Two  committees  have  appeared  here  asking  ithat  in  the  new  tariff 
bill  the  duties  on  pottery  be  changed — one,  representing  the  whole- 
salers of  pottery  in  the  United  States,  ask  that  the  former  rates  of  30 
and  35  per  cent  be  restored,  and  the  other,  representing  the  American 
manufacturei-s  of  pottery,  ask  for  changes  in  the  present  method  of 
levying  duties  which  would  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  pro- 
tection they  now  enjoy,  and  in  many  instances  actually  doubling  the 
i:>resent  rate,  although  it  is  only  those  w^ho  have  knowledge  of  the 
situation  who  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  jBirst  suggestion  of  the  American  potters  is  that  the  present  ad 
valorem  rate  be  continued,  but  that  upon  earthenware  a  minimum 
specific  duty  be  placed,  and  that  the  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate 
upon  whiteware  "  shall  not  be  in  amount  less  than  If  cents  per  pound 
avoirdupois  gross  weight,  including^  weight  of  all  packages  and  pack- 
ing materials;"  or  if  the  earthenware  be  decorated  or  ornamented 
in  any  manner,  the  minimum  specific  rate  shall  be  2J  cents  per  pound, 
calculated  in  the  same  manner.  Upon  chinaware  they  ask  for  com- 
pound duties,  continuing  the  present  ad  valorem  rates  of  55  per  cent 
on  whitew^are  and  adding  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  (equal 
in  some  cases  to  76  per  cent  in  all),  and  for  decorated  wares  the 
present  ad  valorem  rate  of  60  per  cent  and  adding  a  specific  duty  of 
2  cents  per  pound  (equaling  100  to  125  per  cent  in  all).  Upon 
glassware  they  request  the  imposition  of  complicated  compound  rates, 
involving  the  assessment  of  anywhere  from  70  to  128  per  cent  instead 
of  the  present  ad  valorem  of  60  per  cent. 

As  an  excuse  for  these  suggested  changes  they  offer  two  reasons: 
One,  that  owing  to  great  undervaluations  on  the  part  of  foreign 
makers  and  American  importers  they  are  "  getting  only  a  fraction 
of  the  protection  intended  by  Congress,"  and,  second,  "  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  protection  for  the  development  of  this  branch 
of  the  industry  in  the  United  States." 

These  gentlemen  are  prolific  in  suggestions,  and  in  case  these  com- 
pound duties  are  not  granted  they  will  be  content  if  an  ad  valorem 
rate  be  assessed  upon  the  wholesale  selling  value  in  the  United  States. 
This  suggestion  also  is  offered  to  prevent  undervaluation. 

UNDERVALUATION. 

Secretary  Cortelyou  recently  made  a  suggestion  that  would  be 
welcome  to  all  parties  interested  or  at  least  to  all  parties  who  are 
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willing  that  the  whole  truth  should  be  known,  although  possibly  this 
suggestion  will  not  be  received  with  favor  by  the  men  who  are  willing 
and  do  make  use  of  the  charge  of  undervaluation  to  secure  a  measure 
of  duty  which  they  know  would  not  be  accorded  as  a  mere  matter  of 
protection.  He  proposes  that  instead  of  the  present  word  undervalua- 
tion being  used  as  now,  that  in  every  case  where  the  value  of  imported 
merchandise  is  voluntarily  advanced  by  the  importer  on  entry,  or  by 
the  appraising  officer,  there  shall  be  a  distinction  made  and  separate 
statistics  kept  of  fraudulent  undervaluation  as  contradistinguished 
from  "advances  to  make  market  value,"  the  two  being  absolutely 
different  in  intent  and  purpose.  Although  the  domestic  potters  have 
come  forward  here  asking  tor  additional  protection  on  the  ground  of 
undervaluation,  their  own  representative  said  "there  had  been  no 
attempt  made  to  discover  or  to  prove  fraudulent  undervaluation," 
and  again  he  says,  "  as  I  have  saicl  repeatedly,  and  I  want  to  say  em- 
phatically, I  consider  the  great  bulk  of  the  importers  of  this  country 
as  honest  men  as  any  in  the  china  business." 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  as  well  say  that  either  undervaluation  does 
exist  or  that  it  does  not.  Either  the  allegations  made  by  the  American 
manufacturers  are  true  or  else  they  are  false.  If  their  statement  be 
true,  then  the  fact  is  that  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago ;  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  of  Chicago;  The  Barr  Dry  Goods  Company,  of 
St.  Louis;  Jordon  Marsh  &  Co.,  of  Boston;  John  Wanamakor,  of 
Philadelphia;  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg  and  New  York; 
Gimbell  Brothei-s,  of  Philadelphia  and  Milwaukee,  and  other  con- 
cerns of  like  standing  are  guilty  of  fraudulent  practices  and  that 
they  should  be  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  and  suffer  the  pains, 
fines,  and  forfeitures  that  are  provided  for  in  the  existing  law.  We 
make  this  statement  and  we  refer  to  the  names  of  these  concerns  for 
the  reason  that,  say,  with  respect  to  English  ware  alone,  these  con- 
cerns are  buying  freely  in  the  open  markets  of  England  from  the  78 
factories  that  exist  there.  They  are  buying  in  competition  with  each 
other  and  they  have  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  each  other's  invoices, 
which  invoices  are  all  submitted  to  the  appraising  officers  on  the  entry 
of  the  merchandise,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  the  appraising 
officers  have  the  opportunity,  and  in  fact  do  compare  all  these  in- 
voices. If  there  were  any  such  thing  as  undervaluation,  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  every  one  of  these  men  to  undervalue,  because 
the  market  value  fixed  by  the  appraising  officers  is  the  same  for  one 
and  all. 

Xot  only  would  it  be  nece&sary  for  all  the  importers  in  this  country 
to  be  in  collusion  in  order  to  successfully  undervalue,  but  it  would 
be  necessary  for  all  the  shippers  on  the  other  side  to  enter  into  the 
conspiracy.  Mr.  Burgess  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  this  fact  when 
he  stated  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  made  to  discover  or  to  prove 
fraudulent  undervaluation,  but  he  is  quite  willing  to  impute  fraud 
and  allow  this  committee  to  be  misled. 

For  instance,  he  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  according  to  sta- 
tistics of  the  German  Government,  the  value  of  crockery  shipped  from 
that  country  to  the  United  States  amounted  in  round  figures  to  $8,- 
000,000,  whereas,  according  to  our  own  statistics  the  imports  from 
Germany  were  valued  at  $5,300,000,  thereby  indicating  that  the 
American  importers  had  undervalued  to  the  extent  of  $2,700,000.  Mr. 
Burgess  is  an  expert  in  the  pottery  business.    He  also  spent,  as  he 
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says,  five  years  abroad  in  making  investigations,  and  yet  he  was 
unable  to  offer  any  explanation  with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  when 
questioned  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  he  was  unable 
to  say  that  this  discrepancy  existed  in  previous  years.  Apparently  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  due  to  the  recent  German  agreement.  This 
condition  has  attached  for  years,  and  it  certainly  seems  amazing  that 
an  expert  in  this  business  was  not  aware  of  that  fact.  Not  only  has  it 
existed  for  years,  but  the  explanation  is  perfectly  simple,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  letters  received  from  the  Imperial  German 
consulate-general  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

New  Yobk,  December  P,  1908. 
Mr.  James  L.  Gerry, 

12  Broadway^  New  York.  . 
My  Dear  Mr.  Gerry:  There  is  no  objection  to  your  showing  my 
letter  of  the  3d  instant  to  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  event  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  do  so  tor  the 
benefit  of  German  shippers.  The  insinuation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bur- 
gess that  the  difference  in  values  between  American  import  figures 
and  German  export  figures  is  due  to  undervaluation  or  export  prices 
should  be  utterly  defeated.  To  show  that  the  difference  in  values  is 
in  existence  for  the  past  years,  I  give  you  below  the  figures  for  the 
years  1903  to  1907.  American  and  German  figures  are  calendar  years, 
except  the  American  figure  for  1903,  which  stands  for  the  fiscal  year. 
The  German  figure  for  1906  covers  only  nine  months,  from  March  to 
December,  1906.  Values  are  given  in  million  dollars,  $1  equal  to 
M4.20. 

Very  truly,  yours,  G.  D.  Waltzoldt, 

Commercial  Attache, 


1907. 

1906. 

1906. 

1904. 

1903. 

American  figures 

5.58 

7.»8 

5.13 
66.47 

5.04 
7.36 

4.69 
6.92 

a8.95 

German  fig^ures 

5. 73 

a  Fiscal  year.  *Nine  months. 

New  York,  December  5, 1908. 
Mr.  James  L.  Gerry, 

12  Broadway^  New  York  City^  N.  Y. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Gerry  :  Regarding  the  values  of  exports,  as  shown  in 
the  official  German  statistics,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  values 
stated  for  exports  to  the  various  countries  do  not  by  any  means  rep- 
resent th'*  actual  wholesale  market  value  of  a  certain  commodity 
exported  to  a  certain  country,  but  that  for  statistical  purposes  the 
value  is  fixed  in  the  bureau  of  statistics,  so  as  to  make  an  average 
value,  comprising  for  porcelain,  for  instance,  the  highest-priced 
products  of  Meissen  and  Berlin  as  well  as  the  lower-priced  tableware. 
The  statistical  value  for  chinaware,  decorated,  is  fixed  at  1,650  marks 
per  2,200  pounds ;  for  common  earthenware,  decorated,  at  500  marks 

6er  2,200  pounds,  etc.  The  German  tariff  is  a  special  tariff,  and 
ased  on  weight.  Our  statistics,  therefore,  give  the  actual  weight  of 
imports  or  exports,  whereas  the  values  given  are  constructed  with 
a  view  to  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  values  involved  and  a  basis  for 
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comparison  with  the  statistics  of  other  countries,  based  mainly  on 
the  value  of  the  goods. 

The  statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1907  give  as  exports  from  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States  the  following  figures : 


Weight  (ton  of       Value 
2.200  pounds) .      (mark ) . 


Earthenware,  decorated 1.335 

Popce lain,  china,  white I  -     1.278 

Porcelain,  decorated !  17.610 

Porcelain,  Nippes,  bric-a-hrac i  1,532 


801,000 

1,146,000 

29,056,000 

2,208,000 


In  order  to  show  that  the  export  values  given  for  the  same  com- 
modity are  identical  for  all  countries,  I  quote  the  data  for  export  of 
earthenware  and  porcelain: 

EARTHENWARE,  DECORATED. 


Exported  to— 

Weight  (tons 
of  2.220 
pounds) . 

Total  value 

(marlc). 

Value  per 

2,200  pounds 

(mark). 

Denmark 

United  States... 

1,536 

1,335 

921,000 
801,000 

500 
500 

CHINA,  DECORATED. 

932,000 
9,596,000 
1,676.000 
1,316,000 

France 

Great  Britain... 

565 
6,816 

1,650 
1,660 

Netherlands.... 
Canada 

1,016 

797 

1,650 
1,650 

Furthermore,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  all  ex- 
ports credited  in  our  statistics  to  the  United  States  are  actually  im- 
ported into  and  enter  into  consumption  in  the  United  States.  Mer- 
chandise is  credited  in  our  statistics  to  the  United  States  whenever  it 
was  purchased  by  firms  in  the  United  States.  A  good  deal  of  merchan- 
dise shown  in  the  statistical  tables  as  exports  to  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, is  shipped  for  account  of  the  purchaser  in  the  United  States  to 
Central  America,  Mexico,  Canada.  You  will  find  the  same  fact  in 
the  export  statistics  of  the  United  States.  They  credit  exports  to 
Grermany  which,  in  fact,  were  shipped  to  Switzerland  or  Russia 
when  the  American  manufacturer  sold  the  goods  to  a  German  export 
house. 

This  may  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  United  States  offi- 
cial figures  of  the  values  of  the  miports  of  German  china  and  earthen- 
ware in  1907  and  the  corresponding  official  German  figures. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

G.  D.  Waltzoldt. 


Common  sense  and  the  history  of  the  custom-house  show  that 
systematic  undervaluation  or  any  form  of  fraud  on  the  Government 
can  not  long  be  continued  without  discovery  and  punishment,  and 
the  assertion  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  pottery  can  be  brought  into 
this  country  so  seriously  undervalued  as  to  nullify  the  tariff  law  is 
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impossible  of  belief  by  any  sane  or  fair-minded  person.  And  the 
representatives  of  the  domestic  potters  freely  admit  the  fact  that  it 
is  impossible  when  in  reply  to  the  question,  '*  If  this  undervaluation 
of  invoice  could  be  broken  up  then  pottery  men  in  the  United  States 
could  stand  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  ?  "  they  reply,  '*  Xo :  we  could 
not  stand  any  reduction." 

The  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Schedule 
B  brought  out  most  conspicuously  the  fact  that  the  committee,  either 
through  misinformation  on  the  subject  or  because  of  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  word  *'  undervaluation,"  seems  to  have  a  deep-seated 
impression  that  the  practices  of  the  German  manufacturers  and  the 
American  importers  of  such  goods  were  of  a  fraudulent  nature  in  so 
far  as  invoices  were  presented  at  variance  with  the  actual  purchase 
price  of  the  goods. 

That  this  is  an  unjust  reflection  upon  the  character  of  the  Ger- 
man manufacturers  and  American  importers  at  seaport,  as  well  as 
at  inland  points  of  entry,  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  William  Burgess,  secretary  of  the  American  Potters' 
Association.  This  gentleman  has  declared  emphatically  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  evidence  of  fraudulent  invoicing  on  the  part  of 
German  china  makers  or  importers  and  reafiirmed  same  in  an  authen- 
tic interview.  He  only  claims  that  there  is  a  contention  as  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  in  the  home  market  as  compared  to  the  actual 
purchase  price  of  the  American  buyer. 

With  the  question  of  fraud  eliminated  there  remains  only  the 
market  value  to  be  ascertained,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  committee  would  lay  such  importance  upon 
the  necessity  of  changing  the  mode  and  manner  of  computation  of 
duties.  In  view  of  this,  would  you  really  consider  the  introduction 
of  methods  more  complicated  by  far  than  those  in  use  to-day  ? 

The  fact  that  eighty-odd  factories  in  Germany  are  sending  goods 
to  this  market,  not  on  consi^ment,  but  through  actual  purchases 
(possibly  only  two  factories  invoicing  to  themselves),  furthermore, 
the  continued  existence  for  a  great  expanse  of  years  of  factories 
which  have  catered  especially  to  the  American  market,  and  sell  to  all 
comers,  should  disabuse  the  existing  notion  that  goods  are  invoiced  to 
this  market  regardless  to  cost  and  remuneration  or  profit. 

In  this  connection  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  since  1906  advances  in  prices  have  been  made  aggregating  20 
per  cent  in  the  shape  of  an  addition  at  the  foot  of  invoices,  showing 
that  the  German  makers  have  subjected  the  American  buj^ers  to  the 
inevitable  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  taking  place  from  time 
to  time  (10  per  cent  in  1906,  increased  to  15  per  cent  in  1907,  and 
again  to  20  per  cent  in  1908). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  German  china  situation  has  been  unduly 
prejudiced  by  a  particular  and  specific  instance  which  should  not 
be  applied.  We  refer  to  the  Holland  Cup  case.  It  was  in  this  case 
shown  that  an  earthenware  manufacturer  in  Holland  and  one  or  two 
in  Germany  had  sold  to  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  including 
America,  large  quantities  at  a  price  somewhat  lower  than  sold  at 
home  in  smaller  quantities.  This  case,  involving  but  a  few  articles 
from  but  one  or  two  factories,  should  not  be  cited  to  the  disadvantage 
of  some  eighty-odd  china  factories  in  Germany,  especially  as  there 
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is  contention  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  case 
in  question. 

On  page  1480  of  first  print  No.  13  of  the  Tariff  Hearings,  dated 
Monday,  November  23,  1908,  Mr.  Wells  states: 

It  Is  a  fact  known  also  to  pretty  nearly  everybody  In  the  pottery  business 
that  there  are  a  good  many  other  American  firms  just  now  hanging  by  the 
eyelidB  financially,  and  I  am  satisfied  from  a  very  intimate  Icnowledge  of  con- 
ditions that  unless  there  is  a  relief  of  some  form  afforded  shortly  there  will 
be  a  great  decrease  In  the  production  of  pottery  in  this  country. 

As  against  this  statement  there  is  the  fact  that  the  Homer  Laughlin 
China  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Wells  is  the  president,  started  a  Targe 
new  plant  at  Newell,  W.  Va.,  somewhat  over  a  year  ago,  doubling  m 
size  the  capacity  of  their  original  plant  at  East  Liveroool. 

On  page  1473  appear  the  following  questions  by  Mr.  Gaines  and 
answers  by  Mr.  Burgess : 

Q.  I  have  been  told  that  Macy  &  Co.  have  a  factory  In  Germany.  Is  that 
correct  or  not? 

A.  They  have  a  factory  In  Carlsbad.  Well,  It  is  more  of  a  decorating  shop. 
They  buy  white  china  in  various  places.  They  run  it  under  the  name  of  Slegl 
&  Co.,  and  they  do  decorating  there  and  bring  the  stuff  to  this  country. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  American  capital  invested. 

A.  There  are  others,  etc. 

This  statement  is  absolutely  false.  Messrs,  Macy  &  Co.  have  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  firm  of  Siegl  &  Co.,  nor  has  the  allied  firm 
of  L.  Straus  &  Sons  a  penny's  worth  of  interest  in  the  firm  of  Siegl  & 
Co.  The  only  relation  existing  between  L.  Straus  &  Sons  and  A. 
Siegl  &  Co.  is  that  of  buyer  and  seller. 

SFECIFIO  DUTIES. 

To  the  casual  observer  1  cent  a  pound,  2  cents  a  pound,  or  even  6 
cents  a  pound  seems  small  and  insignificant,  but  what  does  it  really 
amount  to  ?  In  the  case  of  white  French  china  the  1  cent  per  pound 
becomes  21  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  decorated  French  china,  the  2 
cents  ner  pound  becomes  39  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  case  of  Ger- 
man china  the  2  cents  per  pound  becomes  64  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In 
the  case  of  Japanese  china  the  2  cents  per  pound  becomes  47  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  If  we  turn  to  glassware,  we  nnd  that  6  cents  per  pound 
avoirdupois  on  plain  glass  equals  65  per  cent,  or  if  the  glass  be  dec- 
orated 60  per  cent  duty  plus  6  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois  equals 
128  per  cent  of  the  original  value  of  the  goods. 

Is  such  an  advance  reasonable,  and,  more  important  still,  is  it  pos- 
sible or  practicable  to  apply  specific  duties  in  any  form  or  to  any 
extent  or  by  any  method  to  pottery? 

All  writers  upon  the  subject  give  but  one  reason  for  applying  spe- 
cific duty  upon  imports — ^nam^y,  to  raise  revenue — and  this  is  the 
method  used  almost  universally  throughout  Europe  for  international 
dealings  of  one  country  with  another;  but— and  here  is  the  vital 
point — the  sole  object  of  these  duties  is  to  raise  revenue  and  the  spe- 
cific rate  is  so  insignificant  and  infinitesimally  small  that  it  is  no 
hindrance  to  the  free  sale  of  the  goods,  the  object  being  rather  to 
encourage  the  sale  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  than  to'  hinder  the 
free  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  one  country  with  another. 
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Never  are  specific  duties  used  where  protection  is  the  object  sought, 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons. 

Never  are  specific  duties  applied  as  a  means  of  protection,  as  the^^ 
invariably  favor  goods  of  high  value  and  injure  goods  of  lower  cost. 
The  fact  is  that  the  cheapest  and  finest  specimens  of  certain  wares 
can  not  be  separated  by  classification,  and  renders  it  unavoidable 
that  the  cheapest  article  carries  the  heaviest  taxation,  and  specific 
duties  are  thus  an  imposition  upon  the  masses.  If,  therefore,  revenue 
is  the  object  to  be  attained  by  these  additional  proposed  specific 
duties,  one  can  readily  see  the  fallajcy  of  such  a  claim;  because,  as 
this  quotation  shows,  specific  duties  bear  heaviest  on  cheapest  goods 
where  price  is  the  main  factor,  and  the  great  increase  in  cost  lessens 
importation,  and  revenue  is  reduced  rather  than  increased.  Any 
attempt  to  rectify  this  condition  through  a  multitude  of  classifica- 
tions and  .a  variety  of  categories  brings  about  a  complicated,  unwork- 
able, and  impracticable  plan,  something  of  the  same  nature  as  was 
proposed  by  the  American  manufacturers  when  the  Dingley  bill  was 
making,  and  which  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee,  after  months  of  endeavor  and  with  every  desire  to  adopt, 
were  forced  to  abandon  and  to  admit  that  specific  duties  upon  pottery 
were  an  impossibility. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  American  manufacturers  of  pot- 
tery and  glassware  are  not  actuated  by  any  desire  to  aid  the  United 
States  Government  by  increasing  its  revenues,  and  another  reason 
must  be  sought. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Avhen  an  industry  accepts  reduced 
protection  it  never  asks  a  change  in  method  from  ad  valorem  to  spe- 
cific rates,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  change  in  form  is  almost 
always  asked  wheit?  an  industry  desires  increased  protection  in  dis- 
^ise  and  wishes  greater  actual  protection  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. There  is  no  doubt  that  these  American  manufacturers  are 
endeavoring  to  obtain  greater  pjrotection  than  Congress  would  be 
likely  to  grant  by  disguising  their  claim,  and,  by  a  compound  duty, 
divide  the  protection  which  would  be  the  real  result  should  any  such 
absurd  rates  be  included  in  the  coming  tariff  bill  as  they  request. 

They  would  be  ashamed  to  say  to  Congress,  "  We  have  now  on 
French  china,  which  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this  country  at  any 
price,  and  which  does  not  compete  with  anything  produced  here,  the 
protection  of  a  duty  of  55  per  cent  on  white  ware,  and,  in  addition, 
geographical  protection  amounting  to  from  15  to  25  per  cent;  but  this 
is  not  sufiicient,  and  we  ask  additional  protection  of  21  per  cent,  or 
102.44  per  cent  in  all;"  or,  if  the  Limoges  wares  ai-e  decorated,  "  We 
have  now  60  per  cent  duty  and  ask  additional  protection  of  39  per 
cent,  or,  in  all,  including  geographical  protection,  that  125  per  cent 
shall  be  the  handicap  and  penalty  imposed  upon  all  French  china 
which  comes  into  this  country." 

They  would  be  ashamed  to  ask  this  openly,  and  yet  it  is  exactly 
this  that  they  demand  when  they  propose  55  per  cent  plus  1  cent  per 
pound  as  a  compound  duty  on  white  china  of  all  grades  and  60 
per  cent  plus  2  cents  per  pound  as  the  duty  on  decorated  chinaware. 
They  woul(l  hesitate  to  say  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
"  You  must  place  a  minimum  rate  upon  earthenware  from  Holland, 
and  no  white  shall  be  allowed  to  come  in  at  a  lower  rate  than  65 
per  cent  if  they  happen  to  be  cups,  or  100  per  cent  if  they  happen 
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to  be  plates"  (this  does  not  include  geographical  protection),  and 
yet  this  is  their  demand  when  they  place  a  minimum  specific  rate  of 
If  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois  upon  earthenware. 

The  glassware  speaks  for  itself  from  the  statistics  given  above, 
and  we  ask  you,  after  reading  these  figures,  what  is  their  purpose? 
Is  it  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  United  States?  Is  it  because 
they  are  suffering  from  too  little  protection  and  are  subjects  for  our 
charity  and  benevolence?  Or  it  is  because,  already  overprotected, 
they  are  seeking  to  grasp  additional  protection  to  an  extent  that 
they  are  ashamed  to  ask  for  openly  and  therefore  attempt  to  dis- 
guise behind  these  compound  rates? 

DUTIES  ON   WHOLESALE  SELLING  PRICE. 

If  it  should  be  decided  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  additional 
duties  on  chinaware  or  a  mininumi  specific  rate  on  earthenware,  then 
they  ask  "the  change  of  base  for  dutiable  purposes  on  ad  valorem 
goods  from  foreign  market  value  to  wholesale  selling  value  in 
the  United  States,"  giving  as  their  reasons,  the  same  as  before, 
viz,  undervaluation  and  increased  protection.  Is  this  plan  feasible, 
and  is  there  any  such  thing  as  "the  value  at  which  the  goods  are 
freely  sold  in  wholesale  quantities  to  all  purchasei-s  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  United  States?  "  We  say  enjphatically,  "  No; "  they 
sav,  "We  would  give  the  most  positive  and  emphatic  answer  in  the 
a^mative."  Who  is  right?  They  give  seven  "advantages  to  be 
secured  by  such  a  change"  and  reply  to  seven  imaginative  "objec- 
tions to  change  of  base."  Let  us  examine  them  in  detail.  The  seven 
so-called  advantages  are,  in  abreviated  form — 

1.  The  American  manufacturer  would  have  increased  protection. 

2.  The  Government  would  get  increased  revenue. 

3.  The  power  to  secure  facts  would  be  in  the  hands  of  our  officials. 

4.  The  Government  would  then  be  freed  from  all  diplomatic 
entanglements  and  embarrassments. 

5.  There  would  be  a  large  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty,  which 
Tv^ould  appeal  to  certain  public  sentiment  now  abroad. 

6.  It  would  reduce  to  a  minimum,  if  not  eliminate,  the  necessity  of 
continuing  our  expensive  corps  of  special  agents  abroad. 

7.  Those  who  through  gross  undervaluation  are  now  reaping  enor-  ■ 
mous  profits  out  of  our  markets  would  be  at  least  compelled  to  share 
those  profits  with  the  Government. 

Analized,  what  do  these  amount  to? 

The  advantages  which  they  consider  would  accrue  to  the  American 
manufacturer  seem  to  be  comprised  in  the  first  and  fifth  reasons,  being 
virtually,  as  they  assert,  that  while  appearing  to  be  less  the  duties 
-would  actually  be  more  if  levied  upon  the  wholesale  selling  price  in 
the  proportions  which  they  suggest  than  are  now  paid  under  the  pres- 
<cnt  ad  valorem  base  of  foreign  market  value,  and  this  is  naturally  the 
object  for  which  they  are  seeking;  that  is,  a  greater  protection  than 
they  now  enjoy  and  in  disguise  so  that  to  the  consumer  who  thinks 
at  all  on  this  subject  the  pottery  manufacturers  may  seem  to  have 
accepted  a  lower  rate  for  duty.  Before  this  claim  is  accepted  as  valid, 
they  should  prove  that  they  are  entitled  to  greater  protection  than 
they  now  receive  and,  having  proved  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee,  should  openly  ask  for  that  rate  of  pro- 
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tection  to  which  thev  can  show  themselves  entitled.  If  they  can  not 
show  the  need  or  the  right  to  further  protection  then  they  should 
openly  asks  for  such  rate  as  they  can  prove  belongs  to  them,  but  not 
under  disguise  seek  for  more  protection  than  Congress  would  grant 
openly  with  the  knowledge  or  the  true  conditions  before  them.  Of 
this  we  will  speak  more  when  offering  arguments  why,  in  our  opinion, 
the  rates  should  be  reduced  to  30  and  35  per  cent. 

The  claims  and  advantages  which  they  offer  in  favor  of  this  sys- 
tem, in  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  are  inclosed  in  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  reasons,  which  claim  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  increased  revenue.  This  is  not  only  doubtful,  but 
probably  incorrect,  as  a  material  increase  in  the  duty  actually  paid 
upon  foreign  pottery,  especially  of  the  cheaper  grades,  which  consti- 
tute the  larger  bulk  of  the  importations,  would  cause  increase  in 
price  and  a  consequent  lessening  of  the  amount  imported,  so  that 
there  is  every  probability  and  almost  a  certainty  that  an  important 
increase  of  this  kind  would  not  produce  increased  revenue,  but 
materially  diminish  the  amount  of  revenue  now  collected  on  the 
pottery  and  glass  schedule. 

As  to  their  assertion  that  the  power  to  secure  facts  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  our  officials,  it  is  evident  that  this  power  would  differ 
in  no  way  from  that  which  the  Government  officials  possess  to-day. 
The  present  law  provides  that  all  goods  must  be  consigned  to  a  resi- 
dent partner,  agent,  or  representative,  who  must  sign  the  oath  and 
entry  prepared  by  the  custom-house,  and  must  also  give  bonds  in 
double  the  amount  of  the  invoice  to  meet  any  penalties  or  require- 
ments that  the  appraising  officers  may  impose,  and,  beside  this,  the 
importer,  his  agent  or  representatives,  are  obligated  in  every  way  not 
only  financially,  but  criminally  as  well,  to  fulfill  to  the  utmost  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  The  Government  officials  have  the  right  to 
call  for  all  information  and  to  oblige  an  importer  to  produce  his 
books  showing  every  detail  of  his  business  transactions,  and  no  plan 
by  which  the  duties  are  levied  upon  the  wholesale  selling  price  could 
increase  their  power  or  give  them  greater  opportunity^  lor  ascertain- 
ing the  true  facts  in  connection  with  any  importation  of  foreign 
wares. 

The  entanglements  or  embarrassments  of  the  Government  on  any 
diplomatic  question  connected  with  the  tariff  law  is  difficult  to  con- 
sider, being  entirely  "  diplomatic  "  in  its  nature  and  so  vague  in  char- 
acter that  certainly  no  importer  or  manufacturer  of  pottery  is  capable 
of  saying  whether  such  entanglements  have  ever  occurred  or  whether 
they  could  be  prevented  by  such  law  as  this. 

As  to  eliminating  or  lessening  greatly  the  number  and  character  of 
the  special  agents  now  used  abroad  for  obtaining  information  regard- 
ing the  market  value  of  the  goods  and  thus  save  to  the  Government 
great  expense,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  actual  result  would  be  only  to 
transfer  from  the  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States  this  large 
and  expensive  corps  to  which  the  American  potters  refer  and  which 
they  consider  could  be  eliminated  with  advantage  to  themselves,  the 
probable  result  being  that  on  account  of  far  greater  cost  of  living  and 
traveling  in  this  country  as  compared  with  EJurope,  and  the  greater 
expanse  of  territory  to  be  covered,  the  number  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  expense  materially  larger  than  under  the  present 
plan. 
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The  final  reason  which  they  gave  is  rather  peculiar  and  difficult 
to  treat  lo^cally  or  estimate  what  effect  this  plan  would  have  upon 
the  condition  to  which  they  refer.  In  full,  this  seventh  reason  which 
they  give  reads  as  follows :  "  Those  who  through  gross  undervalua- 
tions are  now  reaping  enormous  profits  out  ot  our  market,  would 
be  at  least  compelled  to  share  this  profit  with  the  Government  and 
thus  reduce  the  unjust  competition  between  them  and  the  honest 
importers  and  domestic  manufacturers,  as  they  would  have  to  pay 
an  amount  of  duty  equal  with  those  who  are  invoicing  their  goods  at 
honest  values."  If  these  larger  importers  to  which  they  refer  are 
through  gross  undervaluations  defrauding  the  Government  and  steal- 
ing, it  hardly  seems  a  moral  proposition  or  logical  to  suggest  that 
they  should  divide  any  ill-gotten  gains  they  may  have  taken  with  the 
party  whom  they  claim  has  been  robbed,  but,  in  all  seriousness,  it  is 
a  true  or  just  charge  that  wherever  large  profits  are  obtained,  or 
profits  more  than  the  ordinary  interest  on  the  capital  can  be  shown, 
that  there  is  only  the  one  reason  offered,  viz,  that  tne  goods  are  under- 
valued. Does  it  not  constantly  occur  with  American  productions  that 
their  exclusive  desi^s,  great  reputation,  patent  rights  in  some  cases, 
or  control  of  a  certain  market  in  others,  that  the  manufacturer  in  this 
country  obtains  for  his  productions  a  much  larger  profit  than  ordi- 
nary interest  or  even  exceptional  interest  on  his  capital;  and,  to  go 
further,  is  it  not  in  many  cases  an  absolute  necessity  that  what  our 
American  potters  designate  in  their  brief  as  exorbitant  profits  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  great  expenses  of  marketing  the  wares,  the  great 
amount  that  must  be  expended  for  advertisements  before  the  wares 
can  be  known  and  introduced  and  a  reputation  strengthened,  and 
also  to  provide  against  depression  in  the  value  of  stock  and  the  loss 
from  fickle  fashion  with  its  constant  changes?  These  are  all  legiti- 
mate and  in  many  cases  imperatively  necessary,  and  should  not  be 
used  to  prove  the  unjust  charge  of  fraud  and  undervaluation  against 
importers  who  have  the  same  conditions  when  selling  in  this  country 
to  overcome  and  the  same  obstacles  to  meet. 

In  reply  to  their  own  question  as  to  whether  this  method  is  prac- 
ticable and  workable  they  assert  the  fact  "  that  foreijni-made  goods 
sold  in  this  country  have  an  American  wholesale  value  at  the  same 
time,"  and  give  the  illustratio'i  by  which  they  show  that  foreign 
goods  of  a  value  abroad  of  $100  should  cost  when  landed  in  this 
country  $170,  and  assert  that  this  amount  of  goods  should  be  sold  at 
wholesale  in  the  United  States  for  $187;  following  this  to  a  mathe- 
matical conclusion,  they  show  by  simple  arithmetic  that  60  per  cent 
upon  $100  value  abroad,  or  $60,  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  32  per 
cent  upon  $187,  or  $59.84.  No  one  can  dispute  the  mathematical 
correctness  of  this  proposition  or  question  the  mathematical  result, 
but  the  statement  upon  which  this  rests  is  not  correct  from  any  busi- 
ness standpoint.  Granting  that  $100  worth  of  goods,  foreign  value, 
may  cost  when  landed  on  the  dock  at  New  York  $170  under  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  and  with  actual  expenses,  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
selling  price  in  the  United  States  for  fancy  pottery  of  any  descrip- 
tion could  be  $187,  as  this  10  per  cent  which  they  add  in  their  calcu- 
lation as  being  the  profit  on  tne  gross  cost  could  not  cover  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  any  pottery  dealer  in  this  country,  and  $100  worth 
of  foreign  goods  imported  by  a  wholesaler  in  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  or  any  otner  port  of  entry  in  the  United  States  and  sold 
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for  $187  would  lead  to  his  failure  before  the  year  was  ended.  The 
expenses  to  the  pottery  dealer,  whether  wholesaler,  importer,  or  even 
American  manufacturer,  are  out  of  proportion  with  the  cost  of  doin<^ 
business  in  other  commodities  on  account  of  the  fragile  nature  of  the 
wares  which  necessitate  greater  care  in  packing,  handling,  and  ship- 
ping, with  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  and 
the  loss  from  handling  itself  as  well  as  the  depression  in  selling  value 
of  all  fancy  wares  make  a  percentage  of  at  lea^t  25  per  ce- 1  upon  the 
selling  value  of  the  pottery,  and  no  profits  can  be  obtained  upon  pot- 
tery until  the  selling  price  included  at  least  25  per  cent  for  expenses, 
and  the  net  cost  beyond  this  must  include,  as  for  all  other  business, 
an  interest  on  the  capital  and  an  allowance  for  bad  debts.  The  cal- 
culation then  upon  which  they  base  their  claim  that  32  per  cent 
duties  upon  the  wholesale  selling  value  would  equal  60  per  cent  duty 
upon  the  foreign  market  value  is  misleading,  mcorrect,  and  woulii 
in  reality  increase  largely  the  present  rate  of  duty,  which  is,  as  they 
admit,  their  real  interest. 

In  this  same  brief  the  American  potters  name  certain  objections  to 
this  plan  which  have  occurred  to  them  and  to  which  they  reply.  They 
assert  that  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  real  wholesale  selling  price 
in  this  country  is  easily  overcome  because  every  article  of  merchan- 
dise sold  in  the  United  States  must  have  a  selling  value,  and  as  both 
the  seller  and  purchaser  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Govern- 
ment the  ascertaining  of  this  value  is  easy  as  compared  with  the  same 
information  abroad ;  also  that  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  whole- 
sale selling  price  when  the  values  fluctuate  is  easier  than  to  decide 
upon  the  fluctuating  value  of  foreign  goods  at  the  day  they  enter  into 
our  own  country.  Both  these  are,  of  coui-se,  assertions  which  may  or 
may  not  be  correct,  but  they  dodge  the  main  difficulty,  which  is  not 
the  fluctuating  from  day  to  day  of  the  price  upon  the  same  com- 
modity, but  the  varying  prices  on  the  same  day  at  which  the  same 
article  is  sold  by  the  same  seller  to  different  buyers  or  for  the  same 
articles  offered  by  dealers  in  different  parts  of  the  countrv.  This  is 
the  only  difficulty,  and  not  in  the  daily  fluctuation,  which  does  not 
exist  in  pottery  prices. 

There  is  a  certain  possibility  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  wholesale  selling  price  where  the  goods  are  staple 
and  of  the  same  nature  as  are  imported  year  after  year,  although 
even  in  this  case  there  are  serious  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  but  how 
is  it  possible  to  discover  "  the  wholesale  market  price,  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,"  upon  fancy  pottery,  where  the  question  of  taste,  al- 
ways  so  fickle,  enters  into  the  selling  price.  Not  only  in  pottery  but  in 
all  lines  of  business,  articles  of  a  fancy  nature  are  sold  more  because 
they  please  the  whim  or  fashion  than  from  any  other  cause,  and  two 
articles  costing  the  same  price  will  be  sold  at  very  different  figures  if 
one  is  fashionable  and  new  while  the  other  is  old  and  out  of  fashion. 
Then,  again,  many  houses,  not  only  in  the  pottery  trade  but  in  other 
lines  as  well,  sell  at  wholesale  upon  a  rebate  system  by  which  all  cus- 
tomers, theoretically  at  least,  are  charged  the  same  price,  the  in- 
justice of  this  being  regulated  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  crediting 
to  each  customer  a  varying  percentage,  according  to  the  amount  of  his 
purchases  during  the  year ;  what  is  the  wholesale  selling  price  under 
this  system  where  neither  the  buyer  or  seller  can  tell  until  December 
31  exactly  what  he  is  paying  or  what  he  is  receiving  for  his  goods! 
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An  incident  which  occurred  recently  in  our  own  trade  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  somewhat  the  difficulties  that  the  Government  will  have  in 
applying  such  a  law.  One  of  our  large  importing  houses  had  not 
long  ago  a  discussion  with  one  of  its  customers,  a  wholesaler,  regard- 
ing a  certain  article  which  had  been  bought  by  the  importing  house 
in  the  open  market  and  which  cost  $1.61  landed  in  New  York.  This 
the  importing  house  had  imported  for  his  wholesale  customer  upon  a 
10  per  cent  commission  basis,  and  this  article  therefore  cost  the 
wholesale  dealer  $1.77,  the  wholesaler  again  sells  this  at  $2  per  dozen 
to  the  retail  trade,  while  the  importing  house,  which  also  carries  the 
same  article  in  its  stock  and  sells  to  the  smaller  trade,  wishes  to  charge 
$2.25  per  dozen.  The  question  is^  What  now  is  the  wholesale  selling 
price  of  this  article,  $1.77,  the  price  at  which  the  importer  sells  it  to 
the  wholesaler;  $2,  the  price  at  which  the  wholesaler  is  willing  to 
sell  it ;  or,  $2.25,  the  price  which  the  importer  wishes  to  charge  from 
his  open  stock?  If  this  is  not  sufficiently  complicated,  the  fact  that 
fifty  other  jobbers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States,  all  of  whom  buy  tne  same  article  at  $1.76,  would  have  as  many 
different  prices  as  there  are  consumers,  all  depending  upon  their 
opportunity  for  business,  distance  from  port  of  entry,  greater  or  less 
expenses,  and  larger  or  smaller  distributing  capacity.  The  question 
seems  unsolvable  and  complicated  to  the  last  degree. 

The  American  manufacturers  say  that  "  these  differences  in  value 
occur  largely  through  the  differences  of  inland  freight  charges,  are 
easily  ascertainable,  and  should  not  be  dutiable,"  btit  is  it  imaginable 
that  the  United  States  Government  can  assign  to  each  city  or  town 
throughout  the  United  States  a  certain  fixed  allowance  which  he 
may  deduct  from  his  home-selling  price  or  that  different  dealers  in 
the  same  city,  one  large  and  another  small,  may  have  also  a  certain 
handicap  or  allowance  designated  to  equalize  any  difference  there 
may  exist  between  the  selling  price  of  these  two?     They  say  it  is  a 
very  simple  proposition  and  easy  of  adjustment,  but  to  us  it  seems 
complicated   to  the  last  degree  and   impossible.     Other  objections 
which  they  name  are  "  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  wholesale 
selling  value  of  goods  which  are  imported  for  immediate  consump- 
tion by  the  importer  and  not  sold  by  him  in  the  condition  imported," 
and  also  "  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  wholesale  selling  price  of 
goods  imported  by  a  retailer  or  by  a  house  dealing  in  premium  goods 
or  by  any  other  class  of  importer  who  does  not  sell  the  importations  in 
the  usual  wholesale  manner."     Probably  a  much  larger  percentage 
than  they   themselves  recognize   would   be   included   in   these  two 
difficulties,  and  the  only  solution  which  they  offer  is  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  duties  should  be  assessed  "  on  a  value  at  which  similar 
goods  are  imported ;  "  but  how  can  this  be  done  where,  as  is  often  the 
case,  they  are  unique  or  absolutely  different  in  use  or  design  from 
any  other  goods  and  where  consequently  no  "  similar  goods  are  im- 
ported," and  they  also  say  that  duty  may  be  assessed  "  on  the  value 
at  which  the  importer  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  importaticm  at 
wholesale;  "  but  liow  is  it  possible  to  know  what  the  man  would  be 
willing  to  take  for  goods  wnich  he  does  not  desire  to  sell  in  any  way 
and  has  no  system  of  wholesale  price  by  which  they  can  be  measured  ? 
In  the  later  objection  they  offer  the  same  solution,  viz,  "  by  the  im- 
porter declaring  the  value  at  which  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  the 
imported  article  in  a  wholesale  way."    How  can  this  be  done,  and  how 
can  any  dealer  not  intending  to  sell  at  wholesale  and  dealing  in  goods 
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which  are  never  sold  at  wholesale  and  which  from  their  nature  never 
can  be  sold  in  this  way  t^tate  under  oath,  or  even  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  price  which  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  or  the  value  which  he 
estimates  for  certain  goods  imported  for  a  different  purpose  and 
never  to  be  sold  under  this  plan?  The  Government  might,  arbitra- 
rily, say  that  a  certain  reduction  from  the  retail  selling  price  shall 
become  the  wholesale  selling  price,  but  this  would  work  manifest 
injustice,  as  one  seller  has  greater  expenses  and  greater  profits  than 
another ;  one  has  more  favorable  opportunity  and  more  valuable  repu- 
tation than  another,  and  these  facts  make  the  same  percentage  when 
applied  to  all  manifestly  unjust  to  some,  and  here  again  it  would  be 
impossible  to  collect  a  uniform  duty  throughout  the  entire  country. 

The  last  objection  which  they  consider  is  "  that  the  knowledge  now 
had  by  the  government  experts  and  employees  would  be  of  little 
value  in  arriving  at  the  American  wholesale  selling  price,"  and  sur- 
mount this  obstacle  by  answering,  "  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
our  present  system  is  that  few  of  the  so-called  '  experts '  have  any 
knowledge  of  foreign  market  value  other  than  the  knowledge  obtained 
through  the  invoices  of  importers;  very  few  of  these  employees  having 
ever  been  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
foreign  market  value.  The  wholesale  selling  price  in  this  country 
is  comparatively  easily  obtained  by  these  experts  and  much  more 
definite  and  exact  information  is  within  their  reach."  This  simply 
diarges  that  the  present  appraising  officers  are  inefficient  and  unable 
to  properly  execirte  the  duties  of  their  office,  which  we  do  not  believe 
to  be  at  all  sustained  by  the  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  an 
exceedingly  able,  well-informed  body  of  men,  all  of  whom  are  not 
only  nominal  but  actual  experts  in  their  line  and  possess  a  degree  of 
efficiency  that  should  make  them  invaluable  to  the  United  States 
Government.  This  charge  against  them  is  certainly  unfounded  in  fact 
and  unwarranted  by  the  conditions.  Granting,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  this  is  a  correct  description  of  the  examiners  and 
appraisers  of  the  United  States  customs  department,  would  they  be 
any  more  capable  of  deciding  upon  the  values  of  these  same  goods 
if  they  consider  them  under  the  nominal  difference  of  wholesale  value 
instead  of  foreign  market  value,  or  do  the  American  potters  intend 
and  ask  that  there  should  be  no  appraising  of  the  wares  themselves; 
no  comparing  of  one  piece  of  pottery  with  another  on  the  basis  of 
expert  knowledge  and  testimony;  no  considering  of  one  quality  as 
compared  with  the  other,  or  the  greater  or  less  value  of  one  piece 
over  another  and  only  the  documentary  evidence  of  invoices,  shipping 
receipts,  and  books  of  sale  be  considered.  It  does  not  seem  imagin- 
able that  this  can  be  their  request,  and,  if  expert  knowledge  is  to  be 
thrown  aside,  where  else  can  they  look,  or,  if  expert  knowledge 
is  tQ  be  retained,  where  can  they  get  better  experts  or  more  experi- 
enced appraisers  than  those  now  in  the  service? 

The  American  potters  have  thus  suggested  two  different  plans,  and 
given  their  reasons  why  one  or  the  other  of  these  should  be  adopted 
and,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  reasons  in  each  case  are  identical, 
viz,  undervaluation  prevents  our  obtaining  the  full  benefit  of  the  pro- 
tection granted  us  by  the  recent  bill  and  we  want  more  protection 
than  Congress  would  in  all  probability  grant  us  openly  and,  therefore, 
ask  a  change  in  method  which,  under  the  pretext  of  stopping  so-called 
"  undervaluation,"  will  really  increase  greatly  the  cost  or  foreign  com- 
peting wares.     On  the  other  hand,  we  assert  that  undervaluation  does 
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not  exist  and  that  even  if  it  did  exist  it  could  not  nullify  or  lessen  the 
protection  they  now  have,  and  further,  that  this  proposition  is  more 
than  they  really  need  and  that  they  are  in  fact  overprotected. 

IMPORTS  COMPARED  WITH  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

Mr.  Wells,  in  his  statement  before  the  committee,  on  page  1477  of 
the  record,  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  imports  were  mcreasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  whereas  the  domestic  potters  were  in  a  very 
precanous  condition.  Under  the  present  Dingley  rates  of  60  per  cent, 
the  imports  in  1897  amounted  to  $9,967,000.  In  1907  the  imports 
were  $13,700,000;  therefore  the  imports  increased  in  the  period  of 
ten  years  37  per  cent,  which  increase  would  not  appear  to  be  very 
greal.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1897  the  domestic  production  was 
valued  at  $6,725,000,  and  in  1907  $16,200,000.  This  is  an  increase  in 
the  output  of  domestic  pottery  of  142  per  cent. 

The  mdustry,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  languishing, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  increase  in  the  duty  can  be 
reasonably  demanded,  and  yet  domestic  potters  have  come  forward 
and  are  asking  an  addition  to  the  55  and  60  per  cent  duty  already 
accorded  them  under  the  present  act,  and  specific  duty  of  1  cent  a 
pound  on  white  and  2  cents  a  pound  on  decorated.  This  proposition 
means  that  common  pottery  or  the  kind  that  is  used  by  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  this  country  will  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  125  to  150  per 
cent.  Fine  china,  such  as  is  only  bought  by  the  wealthy  classes,  will 
pay  a  duty  of  65  to  75  per  cent.  Under  this  system,  if  the  duty  were 
couected  at  all,  which  we  very  gravely  doubt  for  the  reason  that  in 
our  estimation  these  rates  are  prohibitive,  they  would  be  paid  by  the 
people  who  can  ill  afford  to  pay  any  more  than  they  are  now  obliged 
to  pay  under  the  55  and  60  per  cent  rates.  The  following  examples 
of  what  this  specific  duty  amounts  to  are  set  forth  in  detail  for  the 
information  of  your  committee,  and  we  respectfully  request  that 
when  these  figures  are  being  considered  reference  be  had  to  the  sam- 
ples which  are  identified  by  proper  marks  and  submitted  along  with 
this  statement : 

Decorated  Enfflish  stoneware,  one  cask  jugs  and  jardinieres, 

£     8.       d. 

6    15      0 

Discoont  5  and  5  i>er  cent 13      2 

Cost  at  factory 6      1    10 

$29.63 

Present  duty,  60  per  cent^ 18.00 

Proposed  additional  duty,  2  cents  per  pound  (567  pounds) 11.34 

29.34 
Total  duty,  100  per  cent,  not  considering  freights  and  expenses. 

English  vitrified  ware.     (Sample  plate  marked  Specimen  yo.  2,) 

£  8.  d. 

100  dozen  plates,  7 16  5  0 

Crate 18  6 

17      3      6 
Less  discount  30  and  5  and  5  per  cent  on  £16  58 6      16 

11       2      0 
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Cost  at  factory $54. 00 

Present  duty,  60  per  cent 32.40 

Proposed  additional  duty,  2  cents  per  pound  (1,500  pounds) 30.00 

Total  duty 62. 40 

Equivalent  to  115  per  cent,  not  considering  freights  and  expenses. 

The  absurdity  of  the  American  claims  and  pretensions  can  not  be 
better  exemplified  than  by  the  following  example,  which  shows  that 
the  present  duty  of  55  per  cent  paid  on  a  re^lar  crate  of  English 
white  granite  is  equal  to  the  total  cost  of  material,  labor,  and  expense? 
of  the  same  crate  of  American  ware.  The  latter  all  combined  is  $18.36, 
and  the  duty  $18.15. 

One  crate  English  white  granite  {Sample  No,  S,) 

£    R.  d. 

20  dozen  hand  London  teas,  at  4  shillings 4    0  0 

20  dozen  plates,  5-inch  flat,  at  2  shillings  3  pence 2    5  0 

20  dozen  plates,  7-inch  flat,  at  3  shillings  3  pence 3    5  0 

10  dozen  soups,  7-lnch,  at  3  shillings  3  pence 1  12  6 

20  dozen  fruits,  4-inch,  at  1  shilling  6  pence 1  10  0 

24  bakers,  8-inch,  at  9  pence 0  18  0 

24  scollops,  8-lnch,  at  9  pence 0  18  0 

12  covered  dishes,  8-lnch,  at  2  shillings 14  0 

15  12    6 
57i  and  5  and  5  per  cent 8  19    8 

6  12  10 
5  per  cent 6    8 

6    6    2 
5  per  cent 6    4 

Duty  £6  16  shillings  7  pence  ($33)  at  55  per  cent  equal  $18.15 5  19  10 

Crate 16    9 


6  16    7 

White  granite — Trenton  making  price — Same  crate — (Samples  No,  -}). 

[Hand,  3i  cents $0.70 

20  dozen  hand  London  teas  |  Saucers,  2|  cents .55 

I  Cups,  4  cents .80 

20  dozen  plates,  7  inches  flat,  4i  cents .90 

20  dozen  plates,  5  inches  flat,  3^  cents .70 

10  dozen  soups,  7  inches,  5i  cents .55 

2  dozen  bakers,  8  inches,  15  cents .30 

2  dozen  scallops,  8  Inches,  10  cents  dozen .20 

12  covered  dishes,  8  inches 1. 11 

20  dozen  fruits,  4  inches,  2J  cents i .55 

6.36 

Material  estimated  1,000  pounds,  at  $12  ton,  mixed 6.00 

Estimating  coal  used  to  fire  these  goods,  kihi  placing  and  drawing,  dip- 
ping, and  value  of  glaze 6.00 

Total  American  labor  and  material 18.36 
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In  further  proof  of  this  startling  fact  compare  the  selling  price 
of  American  white  ware  (Mr.  Burgess's  statement,  p.  3993),  standard 
crate,  $37.59,  against  cost  of  same  crate  of  English  white  granite, 
which  costs  at  port  of  entry  $46.80.  This  crate  is  sold  to  the  large 
trade  at  $54.80,  just  46  per  cent  higher  than  the  American  ware. 

We  append  one  more  illustration  of  American  labor  and  material 
costs  compared  with  the  same  of  English  vitrified  print,  which  shows 
that  the  combined  total  of  labor  and  material  in  a  crate  of  plates  is 
$35,  while  the  same  crate  English  pays,  at  60  per  cent,  $32.40  duty 
alone,  and  the  new  proposed  duty  would  be  $62.40.  These  goods  are 
sold  by  American  potters  at  enormous  profit. 

One  crate, 

100  dozen  plates,  7-Inch  flat,  vitrified,  making  price  6  cents  per  dozen $6.00 

Printing  100  dozen  plates,  7-inch  (estimated),  at  10  cents  per  dozen 10.00 

Total  labor  cost  of  making  and  decorating  in  prints 16.00 

Oost  of  material  used  in  making  100  dozen  plates,  7-inch  flat,  1,500  pounds, 

at  $12  per  ton  (estimated) 0.00 

Estimated  cost  of  placing,  firing,  and  drawing  the  ware  in  biscuit,  labor 
of  dipping,  and  value  of  glaze ;  placing,  firing,  and  drawing  the  ware 
from  glost  oven 10.00 

Total 35.00 

This  same  identical  lot  of  goods  costs  the  importer  in  England 53.  84 

He  now  pays  duty $32.40 

If  additional  duty  is  added  as  proposed  by  American  manufac- 
turers, 2  cents  on  1,500  pounds 30.00 

62.40 

The  total  duty  would  then  be  $62.40,  which  is  75  ver  cent  more  than  these 
same  goods  cost  to  produce  in  Trenton. 
Tbe  American  manufacturer  sells  this  crate  of  goods  for  $130.40,  viz : 

100  dozen  plates,  7-inch,  flat,  vitrified,  printed,  $1.30  per  dozen $130.00 

Two  per  cent  cash  discount 2.60 

127. 40 
Casks,  etc 3. 00 

130.  40 
Estimate  of  American  labor  and  material  does  not  include  expenses  of  selling 
or  profit. 

The  new  proposed  compound  duty  would  totally  prohibit  English 
imports  and  leave  the  market  without  competition. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  heretofore  made  that  the  com- 
pound rate  suggested  by  the  American  potters  would  amount  to  65 
per  cent  on  the  more  expensive  ware,  we  submit  a  sample  of  Royal 
Doulton,  being  the  plate  marked  "  Chepstow  Castle."  This  plate 
sells  wholesale  at  $192  per  dozen.  At  the  present  time  duty  to  the 
extent  of  60  per  cent  is  paid  on  this  plate.  Under  the  new  proposed 
compound  duty  of  60  per  cent  and  2  cents  a  pound  the  duty  will  be 
^  per  cent. 

I  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  two  white  and  gold  plates  marked, 
respectively,  samples  A  and  B.  Sample  B  is  an  American  plate 
manufactured  by  the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Company,  of  East  Liv- 
erpool, Ohio,  and  Newell,  W.  Va.,  of  which  Mr.  Wells  is  the  presi- 
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dent.  It  is  a  sample  of  the  100-piece  dinner  set  which,  according 
to  his  testimony,  costs  $4.80.  Sample  A  is  the  English  plate  of  simi- 
lar decoration,  which  costs  $7.91,  or  about  75  per  cent  higher  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty. 

We  next  call  your  attention  to  samples  5  and  6.  These  samples 
represent  the  ware  commercially  known  as  "  P.  G."  or  semiporcelain 
and  is  bought  largely  by  citizens  of  moderate  income.  Sample  5  is 
English  and  sample  6  is  American.  The  American  price  to  the 
wholesaler  is  $2.88.  The  cost  of  the  English  ware  at  port  of  entry 
is  $3.90.  The  English  ware  therefore  costs  the  wholesaler  35  per  cent 
more  than  the  American. 

Your  attention  is  next  directed  to  samples  7  and  8,  sample  7  being 
an  English  plate  made  by  Johnson  of  the  kind  commercially  known 
as  "transfer."  Sample  8  is  the  American  plate  of  the  same  char- 
acter, being  manufactured  by  The  Homer  Laughlin  Company. 
Under  the  present  rate  of  duty  of  60  per  cent,  it  is  protected  to  the 
extent  of  81  per  cent.  The  American  plate  is  sold  to  the  wholesalers 
at  $4.80,  against  the  English  cost  to  the  wholesalers  of  $6.10. 

FRENCH   CHINA. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  samples  C  and  D  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  compound  duties  as  against  French  china. 

A  lot  of  goods,  1  dozen  each,  as  per  their  Table  XVI,  shows  as 
follows : 

Foreign  market  value  (official) $58.93 

Duties  paid  at  55  per  cent 32. 39 

Freight,  etc.  (their  estimate,  but  Incorrect) 5.89 

Landed  cost,  foreign  ware  (see  sample  C) 97.21 

They  sell  same  for  (see  sample  D) 77.15 

Overprotected  by 20.06 

Same  calculation,  but  duties  at  30  per  cent : 

Landed  cost,  foreign  ware 82.  50 

They  sell  same 77. 15 

Even  at  30  per  cent  they  are  overprotected  by 5. 35 

Labor : 

United  States  labor  cost  (their  estimate,  but  incorrect) 9.532 

French  labor  cost  (their  estimate,  not  verified) 6.147 

DlflFerence  in  cost  of  labor 3. 385 

Duty  actually  paid 32. 39 

Duty  is  339  per  cent  of  total  labor  cost  in  United  States,  providing  their  fig- 
ures were  correct,  and  956  per  cent  of  difference  between  labor  costs  in  France 
and  in  the  United  States,  if  their  figures  were  correct. 

Hotel  plate,  7i  inches: 

Per  dozen. 

Foreign  market  value   (official) $0.75 

Duties  paid  at  55  per  cent .40 

Freight,  etc.   (their  estimate,  but  incorrect) .07i 

Landed  cost,  foreign  plate  (see  sample  C) 1.22^ 

They  sell  same  (see  sample  D) .90 

Overprotected  by .  32i 
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Same  calculation,  but  duties  at  30  per  cent,  would  be-- 1. 05 

They  sell  same .UO 


Even  at  30  per  cent  overprotected  by .  15 


Labor: 

United  States  labor  cost  (their  estimate) «.  092 

French  labor  cost  (their  estimate) .054 


Difference  in  labor .  038 

Duty  actually   p^d .40 

Duty  paid  is  423  per  cent  of  total  labor  cost  as  they  give  it,  but  571  per  cent 
of  total  labor  cost  at  correct  price. 
Duty  compared : 

This  plate  now  pays,  per  dozen $0. 40,    or  55    per  cent 

If  specific  of  1  cent  per  pound,  would  pay,  per  dozen..      .  56^,  or  75^  per  cent 

Per  dozen. 

Plate  DOW  costs,  landed,  at  55  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  expenses $1. 22^ 

Plate  would  cost,  landed,  at  55  per  cent,  and  1  cent  per  pound,  and  10  per 

cent  expenses 1. 39 

They  sell  for .90 

Example  of  protection  under  present  tariff  and  under  proposed  increase  on 
importation  of  cheap  German  china  C,  d  8. 


Value  at  factory 

Value  of  packages 

I^ity  on  eoodft  and  packages 

i^  freigrht,  etc 

Laid-down  coat  in  New  York 


Present 
(60  per 
cent). 


S68.22 

6.04 

a  37. 80 

13.75 


114.81 


Proposed 
(60  percent 
ana  2  cents 
per  pound). 


958.22 

5.04 

5  62.62 

13.75 


139.63 


'  Dnty  onder  present  tariff  66  per  cent*. 


»  Duty  under  proposed  tariff  107  per  cent. 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact, 
that  Mr.  Wells,  on  page  1477  of  the  Record,  says, "  We  do  not  ask  any 
added  protection  whatever  against  English  earthenware."  In  all 
humility  we  would  like  to  inquire  what  rate  he  would  have  suggested 
il  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  come  forward  and  asked  for  additional 
protection. 

BASIS   OF  PRESENT  BEVISIOK. 

In  his  speech  before  the  Ohio  Society,  President-elect  Taft  has 
most  clearly  defined  the  pledge  given  by  the  Republican  party  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  expressed  his  intention  that  these 
pledges  shall  be  carried  out,  and  adds :  "Unless  we  do  revise  the  tariff 
m  accordance  with  this  promise — ^if  we  only  make  a  surface  revision, 
and  keen  the  word  of  the  promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope — 
^e  shall  be  made  accountable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people  and  shall  suffer  the  consequences  that  such  failure  to  keep  our 
promise  usually  is  visited  with  by  that  people."  Here  we  have 
the  serious  promise  of  a  great  political  party  solemnly    indorsed 


» Should  be  $0.07. 
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by  its  leader,  himself  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  miquestioned 
fairness,  and  miusual  ability  and  experience,  who  thus  guar- 
antees its  honest  fulfillment,  and  who  nobly  concludes,  "  but  if  we 
so  ahead,  as  I  believe  we  are  going  ahead,  to  try  honestly  to  do  our 
duty  in  that  respect,  and  to  revise  the  tariff  accordingly,  we  shall 
receive  from  the  American  people  their  commendation."  What,  then, 
is  that  pledge  now  to  be  redeemed?  Mr.  Taft  interprets  it  to  be 
"  that  the  tariff  was  to  be  revised  on  principles  of  protection,  and 
then  the  principle  of  protection  was  denned  by  statinff  that  the  rates 
to  be  fixed,  the  tariff  rates,  were  to  be  the  measure  of  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  here  and  the  cost  of  production 
abroad,  with,  as  stated,  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 
Now  what  that  means,  as  we  understand  it,  is  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction includes  abroad  a  reasonable  profit,  or  interes?t  on  capital,  an(? 
so  here  a  reasonable  interest  on  capital,  and  that  that  differs  abroad 
from  what  it  is  here,  and  that  all  that  it  means  is  that  you  include  the 
elements  of  cost  abroad,  which  include  the  raw  materials,  cost  of 
labor,  interest  on  capital,  and  perhaps  other  things,  and  so  on  this 
side,  and  then  you  reach  the  difl'erence." 

Nothing  could  be  clearer,  simpler,  or  more  straightforward;  in 
a  word,  it  means  that  the  duty  on  pottery  shall  be  such  a  rate  as  shall 
equal  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  selling  price  abroad  of 
the  finished  piece,  plus  expenses  of  landing,  and  the  w^holesale  price 
here  of  the  American  article  (excluding  all  losses  or  exorbitant 
profits),  and  we  ask  that  our  claims  for  a  reduction  in  the  duty  be 
judged  by  this  standard.  Ar^Tiat  are  the  facts  and  what  the  present 
situation  on  this  question,  of  such  vital  importance  to  our  trade? 
Respectfully, 

Jebome  Jones, 
George  W.  Kinney, 
E.  H.  Pitkin, 
Committee  of  National  Association 

of  Wholesalers  in  Crockery  and  Glass, 


FLUOR   SPAK. 

HON.  JOHN  W.  LANGLET,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEE  OF  THE  CAVE-IH- 
BOCK  MINING  AND  lOLLING  COMPANY. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  December  23^  1908, 
Mr.  George  W.  Whitavell, 

P.  O.  Drawer  817^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Whitwell  :  At  the  request  of  Messrs.  R.  L.  Moore  &  Co., 
of  Marion,  Ky.,  whose  letter  reached  us  a  few  days  apo,  and  following 
a  conference  last  evening  at  the  Seelbach  Hotel  with  your  Captain 
Thomas,  we  are  addressmg  you  in  the  matter  of  fluor-spar  produc- 
tion, which  we  are  informed  you  propose  to  take  up  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  to  the  end  that  a  tariff  be  obtained  on  the  im- 
ported article.  In  these  days  of  protective  tariffs  we  feel  that  the 
mdustry  of  native  fluor  spar  deserves  some  sort  of  protection  at  the 
hands  of  our  Government. 
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The  writer  is  not  a  believer  in  '•  protection  "  and  has  always  favored 
**  free  trade."  The  conditions  attaching  to  the  import  of  fluor  spar 
are  peculiar,  in  that  the  spar  which  comes  to  this  country  (now  chiefly 
from  England,  but  formerly  both  from  England  and  Germany)  rep- 
resents a  vast  tonnage,  which  accumulated  on  the  dumps  of  Derby- 
shire and  Freiburg  districts  while  the  uses  of  spar  were  imknown. 

We  understand  that  certain  American  spar  consumers  contracted 
for  this  spar  at  ridiculously  low  prices  and  that  these  interests  now 
bring  this  spar  to  our  shores  as  ballast,  free  from  any  import  duty, 
and  that,  furthermore,  the  railroads  haul  the  spar,  billed  and  rated  as 
"  crushed  rock  "  or  as  "  gravel,"  from  eastern  and  southern  ports  to 
the  large  consumers  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  southeastern  Indiana  and  southwestern  Ken- 
tucky producers  of  spar  can  get. 

Indeed  we  are'informed  that  spar  is  railroaded  through  from  New 
Orleans,  La.,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than 
the  rate  which  prevails  from  Evansville,  Ind.,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  all  probability,  much  of  the  last-named  freight  passes  through 
Evansrille  to  Cleveland,  on  its  Avay  from  New  Orleans.  The  coun- 
ties of  southeastern  Illinois  and  of  southwestern  Kentucln%  which 
largely  represent  the  spar  beds  of  the  United  States,  deserve  such 
protection  from  the  Government  as  is  permissible  in  the  premises, 
since  this  section  of  the  country  is  otherwise  exceedingly  poor  and 
its  mineral  is  about  all  that  it  has. 

Our  company  owns  and  operates  a  mill,  which  handles  200  tons 
of  ore  per  each  fen  hours  run.  This  is  the  second  mill  which  we 
have  erected,  the  first  one  (possessing  but  one-half  the  capacity) 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  spar  section  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois  has  no  convenient  rail- 
road, as  you  are  aware,  and  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ohio,  for 
river  transportation,  is  much  inconvenienced,  on  account  of  the  inde- 
pendability  of  this  stream — ^at  flood  stage  a  part  of  the  season  and 
dry  the  other  part.  If  this  section  of  the  country  is  to  develop  its 
natural  resources,  some  protection  is  essential  while  the  spar  indus- 
tT}\  in  its  infancy,  is  struggling  for  existence.  Trusting  that  those 
to  whom  t^s  proposition  is  submitted  will  recognize  the  virtue  of 
our  claim,  while  placing  ourselves  at  your  and  their  disposal  to 
humbly  perform  our  part,  we  are, 
Smcerely, 

The  Cave-In-Rock  Mining  and  Milling  Co., 
Leon  L.  Solomon,  President. 


GLASSWARE. 

THE  AMEBICAN  FLINT  OL&SS  WOBKEBS'  UNION  INDOBSE  THE 
APPEAL  FOB  PBOTECTION. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Decemher  30^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Member  of  Congress^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you 
on  a  matter  of  grave  importance" to  the  members  of  the  American 
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Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  of  North  America  and  the  glass  trade  in 
general  in  our  countrjr,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  giving  this  important  matter  to  us  all  the  consideration  it 
deserves. 

For  many  years  our  trade  has  and  is  now  suffering  from  the  evil 
effects  of  imported  glass  wares,  a  competition  born  of  low  wages  and 
long  hours  oi  toil,  and  which  has  caused  us  to  make  many  concessions 
and  entailed  financial  losses  by  lack  of  employment  by  our  members, 
all  of  which  can  be,  to  a  large  extent,  averted  by  the  establishment 
of  proper  regulations  of  the  tariff  laws  of  our  country. 

I  have  perused  the  appeal  of  the  American  Association  of  Flint  and 
Lime  Glass  Manufacturers,  as  printed  in  the  hearings  of  Tuesday, 
November  24,  1908,  and  signed  Tby  G«o.  W.  Blair,  Daniel  C.  Ripley, 
Wm.  F.  GiUinder,  Marshall  W.  Gleason,'  W.  A.  B.  Dalzell,  Wm.  F. 
Doerflinger,  T.  W.  McCreary,  and  I  heartily  concur  in  their  expres- 
sions and  I  urgently  request  that  the  proposed  alterations  advocated 
by  those  gentlemen  be  adopted  by  your  committee. 

The  membership  of  our  organization  throughout  the  United  States 
have  requested  that  I  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  favorable 
action  in  the  matter,  as  we  have  seriously  suffered  from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  imported  articles  and  we  will  further  suffer  a  lack:  of 
employment  and  reduction  in  wages  if  your  honorable  body  fails 
to  act  favorably  on  the  proposed  alterations  presented  to  you  for 
adoption. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  the  matter  your  hearty  support,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

T.  W.  RowE, 
President  American  Flint  GIclss  Workers^  Union. 


GLASSWARE   AND  GLASS  MARBLES. 

THE  TINITED  STATES  GLASS  COMPANY,  PITTSBTIEO,  PA.,  FILES  A 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT. 

PirrsBUBO,  Pa.,  December  31^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell^  M.  C, 

WasMngton^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  just  received  from  the  other  side  some  foreign  costs 
on  blown  ware,  which  show  on  the  inclosed  illustrations,  which  are 
full  size,  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  on  these  articles  at 
home  and  abroad  and  also  the  weights.  Mr.  Blair  and  I,  since  our 
return,  have  gone  all  over  our  schedule  which  we  filed  with  your 
committee  and  are  unable  to  find  anything  in  it  that  is  not  fair. 
You  will  notice  that  we  have  included  pressed  ware  in  the  schedule, 
and  inasmuch  as  we  were  unable  to  separate  the  blown  ware  from 
the  pressed  ware,  we  thought  it  best  to  put  it  in  with  the  blown  in 
order  to  prevent  complications  that  would  arise  in  the  custom-house 
as  to  whether  an  article  was  pressed  or  blown.    We  are  maldng  ware 
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to-day  that  it  would  take  an  expert  to  tell  whether  it  was  blown  or 
pressed,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  foreigners  are  on  to  us  very  close. 
If  you  desire,  I  can  get  you  up  a  line  of  samples  which  will  demon- 
strate more  clearly  wnat  I  mean. 

We  found  that  ^lass  marbles,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  only 
two  years  old  in  this  country,  and  therefore  might  be  considered  one 
of  the  infant  industries,  was  omitted  in  our  schedule,  and  should  be . 
enumerated  in  the  articles  and  classed  with  blown  ware.     I  also 
inclose  an  illustration  of  them. 

Yours,  truly,  Daniel  C.  Ripley, 

President  United  States  Glass  Company, 


GYPSUM. 

CUFFOKD  L.  HILLEB  &  CO.,  NEW  TOKK  CITY,  BECOMMEND 
RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTY  ON  FLASTEB  BOCK. 

New  York,  December  24,  1008, 
Hon.  Sereko  E.  Payne, 

ChcArman  Ways  and  Means  Conimittie. 

Washington.  D,  C, 

My  Deab  Sib:  We  beg  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  your 
committee  when  the  Question  of  tariff  on  gypsum  comes  before  you, 
the  following  facts  relating  to  the  sale  of  foreign  and  domestic  gyp- 
sum in  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard : 

Previous  to  the  Dingley  tariff  domestic  gypsum  was  practically 
unknown  for  any  use,  except  for  agricultural  purposes,  in  this  vicin- 
ity, and  the  market  was  complete^  absorbed  by  the  manufacturers 
or  gypsum  products  using  Nova  Scotia  stone.  It  seems  to  us  that  in 
fairness  to  all  interests  the  following  facts  should  be  considered : 

First.  What  effect  has  the  tariff  of  50  cents  per  ton  had  on  the 
price  of  plaster  products  in  this  market  to  the  consumer,  speaking 
now  of  New  York  Citv  and  the  eastern  seaboard  ? 

Second.  What  help  has  the  tariff  been  to  American  capital  invested 
in  mines  and  mills  working  in  the  gypsum  industry  ? 

Third.  What  injury,  if  any,  has  the  protective  tariff  worked  to  the 
American  manufacturers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  using  Nova 
Scotia  rock  ? 

Fourth.  Does  the  Government  receive  a  revenue  from  the  duty 
imposed  on  this  stone? 

In  1898  King's  Windsor  plaster,  which  is  made  up  very  largely  of 
plaster  of  Pans  or  calcinea  gypsum,  was  selling  to  the  largest  con- 
sumers in  New  York  City  at  $12  per  ton,  exclusive  of  bags.  In  1908 
the  same  material  is  selling  for  $8  per  ton,  exclusive  of  bags,  or  a 
I'eduction  in  price  of  33^  per  cent. 

The  reduction  in  this  price  has  not  been  caused  by  any  improvement 
in  the  method  of  manufacturing  plaster,  as  tlie  improvements  in  such 
machinery  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  practically  nil,  but  is 
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attributable  solely  and  wholly  to  the  competition  of  domestic  gypsum. 
This  material,  made  from  Nova  Scotia  gypsum,  could  have  been  sold 
at  a  profit  in  1898  for  $8  per  ton,  but  as  there  was  practically  no 
domestic  competition,  the  consumer  was  charged  $12  per  ton. 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturers  using  foreign 
rock  that  the  domestic  gjrpsum  is  not  of  good  enough  quality  to  he 
.  used  on  high-class  work  m  competition  with  the  foreign.  In  refuta- 
tion of  this  we  submit  a  partial  list  of  some  of  the  buildings  which 
we  have  supplied  since  the  Dingley  tariff  went  into  effect  with 
domestic  gypsum.  The  character  of  the  buildings  and  the  standing 
of  the  arcliitects  and  builders  will  vouch  for  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

The  firms  manufacturing  plaster  from  imported  stone  have  been 
on  this  market  for  many  years,  consequently  their  organizations  are 
most  complete  and  they  are  firmly  intrenched.  The  duty  of  50  cents 
per  ton  is  enabling  us  to  complete  our  organization  and  build  up  our 
output  and  give  employment  to  American  capital  and  labor. 

We  next  come  to  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  duty  of  50  cents 
per  ton  on  the  American  manufacturer  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  using 
imported  rock.  As  a  proof  that  these  firms  have  not  suffered,  their 
business  has  practically  doubled.  Messrs.  J.  B.  King  &  Co.  have  in- 
creased their  plant  and  are  further  extending  it,  so  that  they  have  the 
largest  plaster-manufacturing  plant  in  this  country.  The  next  larg- 
est concern  is  the  Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  are  now  building  a  colossal  plant  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  they  have  occupied  for  years.  This  does  not 
look  as  if  they  had  been  hurt  very  badly. 

We  ask  for  at  least  a  continuance  of  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton 
for  the  protection  of  the  American  gypsum  manufacturers,  because 
we  still  need  it  and  will  until  we  can,  at  least,  build  up  our  plants 
and  perfect  our  organization  to  something  approximating  the  size  of 
the  two  firms  we  have  just  mentioned. 

We  show,  and  can  prove  by  facts,  that  the  price  of  these  products 
have  been  reduced  since  the  Dingley  tariff  to  the  consumer,  solely 
and  wholly  by  competition  with  the  domestic  gypsum,  33J  per  cent, 
and  we  believe  this  price  will  be  still  further  lowered  by  facilities 
effected  by  an  increased  business.  We  show  that  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer has  opened  new  quarries,  built  new  mills,  and  has  been 
fairly  prosperous.  We  show  that  the  American  manufacturers  using 
foreign  rock  have  nearly  doubled  their  business,  and  that  the  old 
plants  are  not  large  enough  to  take  care  of  their  demands;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  Government  receives  50  cents  per  ton  revenue. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  at  least 

l)e  retained  on  gypsum  products.    If  you  require  anv  proofs  we  are 

at  your  service  and  shall  be  pleased  to  take  to  you  all  the  evidence 

that  you  desire,  should  you  care  to  have  same. '  We  bog  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Clifford  L.  Miller  &  Co., 
Mannfactiirers  of  Plastering  Matrrf'aJfi. 
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Buildings.  Architects.  Buildere. 


.Mttiienm  of  Natural  HiMtory . 

Xew  York  Hospital 

l<ieliii  residence 

Mtt.  key  rettldence 

Whitney  residence. 


Cady,  Berg  &  See |  J.  B.Smith. 

do I  Robinson  &  Wallace. 

McKim,  Mead  &  White. . . ,         Do. 
.do '         Do, 


.do ..I         Do. 


Cornell  Medical  College do M.  Reid  &  Co. 

Kane  residence do , 

Carnegie  Library do | 

Museum  of  Art  and  Science,  Brooklyn do i 

Phelpa-Dodge  building Clinton  &  Russell | 

Exchange  Court  building do I  John  Downey. 

Exchange  Bank  buUding Marc  Eidlitz&Son. 

Battenr  Park  building Clinton  &  Russell I  Geo.  A.  Fuller  C<». 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co do John  Downey. 

Atlantic  Mutual  building j do :  Thompon-Starrett  Co. 

Thirteenth  rtreet  and  Brotuiway i do John  Downey. 

.\stor  Hotel I do Do. 

Cnited  States  Express  Realty  building do |  Thompson-Starrett  Co. 

.Appellate  division  supreme  court .      -.  .      .  ,  ..., 

Studebaker  building 

Cedar  street  and  Broadway 

Geoigc  Gould  residence 

Tnxedo  cottages 

(VDtur)-  building 

Royal  building 


JHf.  Brown  Lorti C.  T.  wills. 

.do Wells  Construction  Co. 

Bruce  Price Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co. 

.do J.  H.  L'Hommedieu. 

.do 

.do Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co. 

.do '  Remington  Construction 

Co. 

Twenty-eighth  street  and  Broadway Schickel  &  Ditniars '  Marc  Bidlitz  <&  Son. 

Orient  Building ,  Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co. 

Bmterick  building Horgau  ASIatlery I         Do. 

<5ennan  Savings  Bank Schickel  &  Ditraars 

Sailors'  Snug  Harl>or Horgan  &  Slattery 

Hall  of  Reconis,  New  York do 

Hall  of  Records.  Brooklyn 

Singer  Building Ernest  Flagg Dawson  &  Archer 

Bourne  reddence do 

Jennings  re<»idence do 

Havemeyer  houses Grosvenor  Atterbury 

Tontine  building Geo.  A.  FullerCo. 

Cedar  and  William  streets Thompson-Starrett  Co. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Geo.  A.  Fuller  C<». 

Cha!».  A.  Co  wen. 


Aei>lian  building 

Marie  Antoinette  Hotel 

Hljitorical  Soclet V  building York  &  Sawyer  . . . 

Flagler  residence Little  &  O'Connor . 

Crwent  Athletic  Club (ieo.  Freeman 

Lawyem*  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co 

Ckflln  Ktore,  Thirty  .fourth  street 

Broadway  Chambers '  Ca».M  Gilbert 

Immigrant  sitotion  (Ellii*  Island) Boring  <fe  Tilton  . . . 

®2-®4  Bit^dway Robert  Mavnicke. 

Ljmgln  Hospital.., Robert  H,  Kobertwm i  Norcross Bros. 

Auchincla* residence do C.T.  Wills. 

TnuiHit  building I^nib  «fe  Rich A.  J.  Robinson  Co 

Sliiane  mansion Carrere  &  lIa.«tingM < 

Hathbum  residence i dt» 

Hammond  Hou.««e do C.  T.  Wills. 

\  incent  Building :  George  B.  Post 

Bond  street  and  Broadway '  Roasiter  *t  Wright Edward  Corning. 

Manual  ITainlng  School,  brooklyn ; 

Tiffany  Building C.  T.  WIIN. 

New  York  Theater 

New  York  Hippodrome 

Lyric  Theater ' 

MajejJtic  Theater McElfatrick  &  Son 

•' <«megle  Libraries.  Brooklyn 

EMem  Di.vtrict  High  i^chool i  Board  of  education.  New 

Y'ork  Citv. 

)Jestem  District  High  Sthooi do 

j'Qblic  School  No.  6 do 

JJibllc  Schtiol  No.  6f> do 

Pablic  School  No.  147 do 

'•ublif  School  No.  27 do 

;«'iyve«ani  High  School d«i 

na-  heK  Training  School do 

pNipJlnary  Training  School do 

J.P'iMU- baths 

National  Citv  Bank McKim,  Mead  &  White  ..    Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co. 

^>nd  National  Bank do Do. 

J*  Broadway i  Clinton  &  Ru»*ell Do. 

Twenty-fourth  street  and  Sixth  avenue Hill  &  Stout Thompson-Starrett  Co. 

J^w  York  Library  (not  yet  supplied ) (Carrere  &  Hn.*.tiiiK8 John  Pierce. 

5!oh«gHn  Hotel,  New  London,  Conn H.J.  Hardenbergh (Jeo.  A.  Fuller  Co. 

J:,''Jf^£Tepett  Hoa«»e Starrett  »&  Van  Vleck  ....  Do. 

•■mh  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street  buildhuf.'  Mavnicke  4t  Fnmke Hedden  Construction  Co. 
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S.  H.  DAVIDSON,  MATTEAWAN,  N.  Y.,  ASKS  THAT  OYPSTJH  &OCK 

BE  FBEE  OF  DTITT. 

Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  December  30^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Deab  Sir  :  I  am  desirous  of  lending  my  voice  in  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  as  regards  crude  gypsum.  I  belive  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897 
holds  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  of  60  cents  per  ton.'  Some  western 
interests,  I  understand,  are  clamoring  for  an  increased  dutj^  on  this 
article  to  $1  per  ton.  I  firmly  believe  this  to  be  a  very  grave  error, 
which  will  cripple  not  only  the  manufacturer  who  uses  the  raw 
material,  but  the  middleman  as  well,  who  will  see  his  business  dwin- 
dling because  of  the  high  price  of  the  manufactured  article.  There 
is  now  a  paralysis  of  all  building,  which  this  additional  duty  will  in 
no  wise  help.  Although  a  feeble  voice  in  the  matter,  I  enter  my  pro- 
test and  pray  for  a  total  abolition  on  raw  gypsum.  I  have  the  honor 
to  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  S.  M.  Davidson. 

(Letters  were  also  received  from  the  following,  asking  for  removal 
of  all  duty  from  gypsum  rock:  J.  W.  Ballard  Co.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.;  L.  A.  McCammon  Bros.,  313  Johnston  Building,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.) 


MARBLE. 

HON.  CHAELES  N.  FOWLEB,  H.  C,  STTBMITS  STATEMENT  EELATIVE 
TO  DUTY  ON  HAEBLE. 

AVashjngtox,  I).  C,  December  21, 1908. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Deab  Mr.  Boutell:  Although  there  was  a  public  hearing  given 
on  marble,  I  want  to  make  two  or  three  points  as  a  large  producer 
and  manufacturer  of  this  commodity. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  several  years,  and  was  in- 
sistent upon  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  blocks,  while  the  importers 
were  demanding  a  decrease.  The  result  was  a  compromise  upon  the 
present  duties. 

It  is  practically  a  question  between  Italian  labor  blasting  marble 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountain  and  trimming  down  blocks  oy  hand 
on  the  one  hand,  and  cutting  marble  out  of  our  quarries  with  expen- 
sive machinery,  operated  at  the  cost  of  coal  and  high-class  labor,  on 
the  other. 

All  imported  marble,  generally  speaking,  is  a  luxury;  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  importations  proves  this  conclusively,  as  per  exhibit 
attached. 

The  importation  of  Istrian,  Hauteville,  Botticino,  and  other  fancy 
stones  by  misinterpretation  of  the  statute  is  to-day  admitted  at  12 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  but  come  into  direct  competition  with  us  in  all 
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interior  work;  therefore  the  rate  should  be  raised  to  65  cents  on  all 
these  stones. 

The  eflFect  of  lowermg  the  rate  will  be  to  increase  importation 
without  increasing  the  revenue,  and  to  that  extent  will  be  an  injury 
to  labor  and  capital.  Since  all  imported  marble  is  a  luxury,  this 
should  not  be  done. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Charles  N.  Fowler. 


Exhibit  A. 

The  total  value  of  marble  and  manufactures  of  marble  and  the 
duty  collected  thereon  since  1880  are  as  follows: 


Year. 

Value.     1 

Duty.. 

Ye 

1881 '. 

$553,900  ' 
675,145 
607,631  ' 
592,  a57  1 
527,881  , 
526,887  , 
574,365  1 
541,543  ! 
572,613 
763,706 
762.640 
872,893  : 
1,136,176 
711,290  ; 
1 

$340  075      ifKL'i 

1882 

1883 

l"** 

858,705 

385,877  1 

348,803 

295,450 

293,120 

302,133 

284  099 

1896 

1897 

1898    

1%S5 

1899 

1886 

1900 

1W7 

1901 

1S88 

itty> 

1S89 

1890 

293,697      1903 

360,977      1904 

390,599  |l  1905 

426,891    .  1906 

507.351      1907 

343,027      1908 

ll 

o  Not  known. 

1891 

Ift92 

ij^as 

1H91 

Value. 


Duty. 


.,      9861,970  j 
932.760  I 
•  (««)         I 

J        626,715  1 
683,435 
778.478  ' 
991,037  I 
.      1,264,8(}6 
.1    1.463,689 
.      1,361,676 
.'    1,247,  Mo 
.      1.234, 8a5 
.'    1,540,722  I 
..    1,193,471  ; 


9820,746 
388,559 

315, 7^6 
375,003 
405,859 
498,513 
635,640 
682,318 
572,987 
561,966 
578,668 
687.958 
525,448 


Marble  imported  into  this  country  is  chiefly  in  blocks.  Most  of  the 
balance  is  manufactures.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  69  per 
cent  in  value  was  blocks  and  22  per  cent  manufactures. 

In  the  tariff  existing  prior  to  1883  the  rate  of  duty  on  some  grades 
of  marble  blocks  was  $1  per  cubic  foot  and  25  percent  ad  valorem 
additional,  and  on  other  grades  50  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  additional,  and  on  manufactures  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1883,  fixed  the  rate  at  65  cents  per  cubic  foot 
on  all  kinds  of  blocks  and  left  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
manufactures.  The  act  of  October  1,  1890,  made  no  change.  The  act 
of  August  27,  1894,  reduced  the  rate  on  blocks  to  50  cents  per  cubic 
foot  and  on  manufactures  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  act  of 
July  24,  1897,  restored  the  rate  of  65  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactures. 

Frona  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  importation  of  marble  was 
increasing  up  to  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883;  and  then,  under  the 
new  act  materially  reducing  the  rate,  importations  fell  off  and  con- 
tinued falling  until  1886.  ^or  was  it  until  1890  that  they  were  again 
as  large  as  in  1883.  The  importations  for  the  year  endinff  June  30, 
1893,  were  the  largest  that  had  ever  been,  and  then  under  the  general 
depression  in  business  that  year  they  fell  off  the  next  year  37  per  cent. 
In  1895  and  1896,  under  a  reduced  tariff,  they  increased  slightly,  but 
not  to  equal  1893.  The  figures  for  1897  were  not  available  when  this 
table  was  made. 
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There  was  some  falling  off  in  1898  under  the  act  of  1897  which  re- 
stored the  rates  existing  prior  to  1894,  but  from  1898  to  1907  it  in- 
creased from  $600,000  to  about  $1,500,000.  Then,  under  the  business 
depression  beginning  November,  1907,  although  it  only  affected  a  part 
of  the  year,  the  importation  fell  off  from  $1,540,722  to  $1,195,471. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  variations  in  general  condi- 
tions of  prosperity  chiefly  affect  the  amount  of  marble  imported 
rather  than  changes  in  the  rate. 

After  the  duty  was  lowered  in  1883  marble  never  again  produced 
as  much  revenue  until  1891.  Again,  when  the  rate  was  lowered  in 
1894,  marble  did  not  again  proouce  as  much  revenue  until  in  1899, 
when  the  marble  rates  had  been  restored. 

The  amount  of  marble  imported  has  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
use  of  marble  generally,  ana  the  figures  show  that  the  duty  has  not 
restricted  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  they  demonstrate  that  the  rev- 
enue from  the  duty  on  marble  will  not  be  increased  materially,  if  at 
all,  by  reducing  the  rate.  The  result  of  that  would  only  be  to  injure 
American  producers. 


THE  WESTEBN  MABBLE  COMPAITT,  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  PBOTESTS 
AGAINST  BEDTTCTIOlSr  OF  DTTTY  ON  MABBLE. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  December  2^^  1908. 

CiOMMITTEE  ON   WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

House  of  Representatives.  '^ 

We  have  had  sent  to  us  a  copy  of  a  memorial  dated  November  23, 
1908,  signed  by  the  principal  marble  interests  of  the  country,  against 
the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  duty  on  marbles. 

We  desire  to  add  our  name  to  this  list  and  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  duty  would  be  very  disastrous, 
if  not  ruinous,  to  the  marble  business  of  this  coast. 

There  are  in  Alaska  extensive  and  valuable  deposits  of  white,  varie- 
gated, and  colored  marbles,  from  which  the  markets  of  the  Pacific 
coast  should  be  supplied. 

Development  work  on  some  of  these  properties  has  only  recently 
been  begun  on  a  systematic  and  extensive  scale.  If  there  is  an  infant 
industry  in  the  country  needing  protection,  surely  this  is  one,  and  if 
the  producers  and  manufacturers  of  New  England  and  the  South  are 
handicapped  in  their  competition  with  Italian  marble  by  higher 
wages  and  greater  natural  difficulties,  the  producers  of  Alaska  mar- 
bles are  at  a  much  greater  disadvantage  because — 

First.  Wages  are  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  in  that 
business. 

Second.  The  cost  of  laying  down  machinery  and  supplies  is 
greater. 

Third.  The  surface  marble  bein^  soft,  a  considerable  depth  must 
be  attained  before  it  is  found  hard  enough  for  commercial  use,  and 
it  must  be  worked  entirely  by  machinery. 

Fourth.  The  short  days  and  excessive  rainfall  during  the  winter 
months  retard  production  and  add  to  the  cost. 

This  company  is  handling  Alaska  marbles  exclusively,  and  the 
competition  of  Italian  marbles,  brought  here  by  both  steam  and  sail 
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vessels,  is  so  keen  that  we  have  difficulty  in  meeting  it.     If  the  duty 
were  removed,  we  believe  it  would  stop  the  further  development  of 
this  industry. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Western  Marble  Company, 
L.  Turner,  President, 


PLATE    GLASS. 

HON.  E.  B.  VBEELAND,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  INTER- 
STATE FURNITTJEE  MANUFACTTTBERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  December  23,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

AVe,  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  meeting  assembled,  do  most  respectfully  represent  to  your 
honorable  body  that  the  schedule  of  tariff  on  plate  glass  in  the 
Dingley  bill  is  excessive,  and  we  would  recommend  the  following 
schedule : 

Per  square  foot. 

Sizes  not  exceeding  16x24 $0.04 

Sizes  exceeding  16  x  24  and  not  exceeding  24  x  30 .  05 

Sizes  exceeding  24  x  30  and  not  exceeding  24  x  60 .  12 

Sizes  exceeding  24x60 .20 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  this  schedule  amply  covers  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  production  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  and 
we  further  believe  that  the  domestic  factories  are  amply  strong  and 
well  enough  established  to  successfully  compete  with  the  f orei^  man- 
ufacturers, if  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  protected  by  a  tariff  equal 
to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  M.  Knapp, 
J.  A.  HuixjuiST, 

F.  O.   NORQUIST, 

Committee  of  the  Interstate  Fiirniture 

Manvfartvrers^  A  ssoriation. 


POWDERED  MARBLE. 

Chicago,  III.,  Devemher  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  The  undersigned,  an  importer  of  a  product  known  as  pow- 
dered marble,  most  respectfully  requests  the  committee  to  name  this 
article  specifically  in  the  tariff  legislation  that  is  about  to  be  effected 
at  $1  per  ton,  the  same  rate  as  now  levied  on  "  clay  unwrought  or 
manufactured,"  or  such  rate  as  may  be  levied  on  such  article,  for  the^ 
following  reasons,  etc. : 

This  product,  which  is  being  prepared  in  Italy  for  use  by  paper 
niakers,  will  be  compelled  to  compete  with  clay,  which  is  now  exten- 
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sively  imported  from  (xreat  Britain  and  other  countries,  and  it  can 
not  now  bi*  entered  as  "  marble  waste  "  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  it 
is  manufactured  expressly  to  compete  with  clay;  and  yet,  as  it  must 
compete  with  clay,  the  undersigned  can  not  pay  the  duty  which  would 
be  levied  under  section  fi.  as  •'  an  article  manufactured  in  whole  or  in 
part,  not  provided  for  in  this  act/' 

Under  such  condition^  I  most  respectfully  urge  your  commission  to 
comply  with  my  request. 

Respectfully.  John  D.  Tash. 


PUMICE. 

THE  GTTDAHT  PACKNa  COMPAITT,  SOTTTH  OMAHA,  NEBB., 
SUBMITS  ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  28^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  There  are  five  interests,  so  far  as  we  know  of,  to  be 
considered  by  your  committee  in  disposing  of  the  proposed  increase 
of  duty  on  imported  pumice. 

First.  That  of  the  Government  from  a  revenue  standpoint. 

Second.  The  consumer. 

Third.  The  application  of  J.  R.  Waddell  &  Co.  and  T.  Van  Am- 
ringe,  to  place  uie  imported  rock  pumice  on  the  free  list. 

Fourth.  The  application  of  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.  to  place  the 
rock  or  unmanufactured  imported  on  the  free  list  and  to  increase  the 
dutv  on  the  manufactured  to  $9  per  ton. 

B^ifth.  The  request  of  the  Cudahy  Company  and  William  Quig:ley 
to  increase  the  duty  to  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  all  classes  of  im- 
ported pumice. 

The  further  evidence  we  now  present  in  support  of  our  position. 

The  duty  collected  by  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1907.  from  the  unmanufactured  imported  pumice  wtis 
$8,183.10,  and  from  the  manufactured  $20,680.79;  total,  $28,863.«9. 
(See  Report  No.  15,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  1907,  p.  54.) 

The  proposed  increase  from  the  exislino:  rate  ($6  per  ton  on  im- 
ported manufactured  and  15  per  cent  of  tne  appraised  valuation  at 
American  ports  on  the  unmanufactured)  is  so  slight  (yet  absolutely 
necessary)  that  we  do  not  apprehend  it  will  reduce  the  Government's 
revenue  from  this  source  within  the  next  two  years,  because  it  re- 

?uires  time  to  fully  develop  new  enterprises  and  locate  the  markets 
or  the  manufactured  material;  but  aiter  that  time  it  will  compel 
the  importer  and  broker  to  reduce  their  profits  and  meet  lejritimate 
American  competition  if  they  desire  to  continue  patronizing:  foreign 
interests  instead  of  American. 

From  a  business  standpoint  let  us  compare  the  income  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  law  exists  at  present  with  the  general  benefits  with  the 
law  as  we  request.  For  the  sake  of  argument  we  will  admit  the  Gov- 
ernment's revenue  from  the  importation  of  pumice,  which  amounts 
to  about  $30,000  per  annum,  will  be  entirely  cut  off  in  three  yeai's. 
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In  the  loss  of  this  trifling  amount  of  revenue  will  we  not  have  built 
up  an  enterprise  at  home  employing:  a  large  number  of  American 
wage-earnere  ?  Will  we  not  keep  at  home  from  one  to  tliree  hundred 
thousand  dollars  that  otherwise  would  be  paid  annually  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  raw  and  manufactured  pumice  and  for  ocean 
freights?  Will  we  not  enhance  the  value  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  pumice  would  be  of  but  little  value?  Labor,  and  the  western 
farmer  owning  pumice  land,  and  the  consumer  of  the  manufactured 
material  will  be  the  recipients  of  80  per  cent  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  granting  of  our  request. 

The  American  consumer  is  by  right  entitled  to  pay  only  a  legiti- 
mate profit  for  what  he  uses,  whether  it  be  something  to  eat,  wear,  or 
use  in  any  lawful  business  in  which  he  may  be  engaged.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  no  right  to  demand  or  expect  that  Congress  will  enact 
a  law  or  permit  one  to  remain  in  force  which  will  build  up  foreign 
industries  employing  poorly  paid  foreign  labor  and  bring  their  manu- 
factured and  unmanufactured  product  into  the  Unit^  States  and 
(lump  same  onto  our  people,  ana  thus  destroy  or  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  a  legitimate  competitive  American  business  employing  and 
paying  decent  wages  to  their  laborers,  even  though  one  American 
citizen  in  five  thousand  who  might  use  the  article  would  be  required 
to  pay  a  cent  or  two  more  in  the  run  of  a  year  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  paid  for  the  imported  article  (which  would  not  be  true 
in  this  case) . 

As  the  hearing  before  the  committee  December  4,  1908,  one  of  your 
lionorable  members  suggested  if  we  "  could  develop  this  industry  so 
as  to  ultimately  reduce  tnis  to  the  cost  of  what  it  now  is,  he  would  be 
for  our  proposition."  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  will  be 
done  and  in  less  than  three  years;  the  consumer  will  be  reached  and 
get  his  material  at  a  i)rice  greatly  reduced  from  that  paid  at  present ; 
the  American  consumers  will  demand  this;  competition  will  force  it, 
if  nothing  else. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  applicants  to  secure  the  increase  duty 
in  order  that  thej  may  add  it  to  profits.  Generally  speaking,  we 
think  where  a  tariff  has  been  placed  on  an  article  the  public  has  been 
fairly  treated.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  there 
may  be  articles  on  which  the  tariff  has  served  its  purpose  and  can  be 
leduced  or  totally  abolished,  but  these  conditions  do  not  apply  to  our 
proposition. 

THE  APPLICATION    OF   WADDEIiL   *   CO.    AND   VAN    AMRINOE  TO   PLACE   THE 
IMPORTED  UN^IANUFACTURED  PUMICE  ON  THE  FREE  LIST. 

The  application  of  the  ab<^ve-named  parties  will  be  found  in  the 
published  report  of  the  evening  liearing  before  this  committee  Novem- 
ber 23, 1908. 

We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  statements  made  by  these 
gentlemen,  but  they  are  in  many  respects  at  variance  with  well-lcnown 
facts. 

*'  Lump  pumice  stone  is  not  found  in  this  country  and  its  being  on 
the  free  Ust  would  not  interfere  with  the  development  of  anv  proper- 
ties in  the  United  States,"  as  stated  by  Waddell  &  Co. 

Similar  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Van  Amringe. 
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It  is  well  known  lo  the  writer  of  this  brief  and  many  other  persons 
that  enormous  deposits  of  both  rock  and  powdered  pumice  exist  in  the 
Western  States,  namely,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Wyoming^ 
Utah,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  others.  (See  statement  William 
Quigiey.) 

The  granting  of  the  request  of  these  people  would  not  only  stop  all 
future  development,  but  crush  out  concerns  now  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  manufacture  the  American  pumice. 

It  appears  from  the  statements  made  by  these  gentlemen  that  they 
are  not  objecting  to  the  development  of  the  foreign  material  by  the 
poorly  paid  foreign  laborers,  up  to  the  point  where  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  can  be  laid  down  at  the  American  port;  beyond  this  point  they 
can  no  longer  use  this  cheap  labor ;  but  their  competitors  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  can  go  further  and  use  this  cheap  labor  in  manufac- 
turing the  pumice,  bring  it  to  the  American  ports,  and  for  $6  per  ton 
duty  place  their  material  on  the  market  in  competition  with  that  pro- 
duced bv  the  American  grinder. 

To  take  the  duty  off  the  rock  or  unmanufactured  pumice  would  be 
wrong  for  two  reasons;  first,  it  would  destroy  all  present  semblance 
of  competition  and  place  the  business  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
people  in  this  country ;  second,  it  would  forever  kill  the  development 
of  the  American  pumice,  and  take  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  the 
United  States  for  the  foreign  raw  material  and  ocean  freights  that 
would  remain  at  home  if  the  American  material  were  given  the  pro- 
tection it  deserves. 

In  the  applications  of  Waddell  &  Co.  and  Van  ^Vmringe  before 
your  honorable  committee,  neither  requested  the  duty  increased  on  the 
pumice  wholly  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  and  imported  into 
the  United  States;  yet  in  the  same  application  to  place  the  rock 
form  on  the  free  list  they  tell  you  the  duty  on  the  imported  rock 
amounts  to  $1.05  per  ton,  that  the  cost  price  of  producing  a  ton  of 
manufactured  pumice  in  America  out  of  the  imported  rock  is  $23.08, 
and  that  the  foreign  wholly  manufactured,  with  the  $6  per  ton 
duty  paid,  can  be  laid  down  m  this  country  for  $20  per  ton  and  less. 
Suppose  we  concede  the  $1.06  they  ask;  it  still  leaves  their  material 
costing  them  $22.03  per  ton  as  against  the  manufactured  imported 
$20  per  ton.  (See  Exhibits  A  and  B.)  It  would  not  seem  to  us 
that  they  could  do  much  business  with  a  margin  of  $2.03  per  ton 
against  them.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  know  what  the  real  margin 
01  profit  is  on  this  iinported  material.  On  the  1st  day  of  December, 
1908,  the  Cudahy  Company  was  quoted  carload,  four  standard 
grades  of  pumice  f.  o.  b.  New  York  City  at  $22.50  per  ton. 

The  application  of  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.  to  place  the  rock  or 

UNMANUFACTURED    ON    THE    FREE   LIST    AND    INCREASE    THE    DUTY    ON 
THE  MANUFACTURED  IMPORTED  TO  $9  PER  TON. 

We  have  carefully  summed  up  their  showing,  and  believe  after 
your  committee  has  read  their  statements  all  doubts  will  be  removed 
if  any  ever  existed  in  your  minds  as  to  the  fairness  of  our  position 
and  tne  necessity  of  its  adoption. 

They  tell  you  "All  of  the  pumice  stone  in  the  world  is  produced 
in  the  Lipari  Island  of  Italy.     In  no  other  place  in  the  world  has 
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a  i)umice  deposit  been  found  suitable  for  the  mechanical  uses  for 
which  Italian  pumice  stone  is  now  used." 

We  do  not  desire  to  discuss  this  jjoint,  but  simply  state  these 
people  must  be  ignorant  of  the  conditions  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  unfamiliar  with  the  Government's  geolo^cal  reports  as  well  as 
the  numerous  reports  by  scientists  on  this  subject. 

They  again  state  "You  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  forced 
to  buy  our  crude  material  from  them  as  it  occurs  no  other  place  in 
the  world." 

If  this  was  true,  the  manufactured  and  unmanufactured  should 
be  on  the  free  list;  to  place  a  duty  on  material  which  was  abso- 
lutely owned  and  controlled  by  people  in  a  foreign  country,  would 
mean  they  would  advance  the  selling  price  over  and  above  their 
profit  to  cover  the  import  duty,  and  the  consumer  would  be  the  loser. 

They  again  say:  "We  would .  especially  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  used  m  manufacturing  this  material  is 
that  of  Italian  convicts,  who  are  sentenced  to  this  island,  and  who 
are  obliged  to  work  for  their  food  and  locked  up  for  the  night. 
These  convicts  are  given  10  cents  a  day  to  buy  food  with  by  the 
Italian  Government,  and  earn  an  average  of  20  cents  by  working  in 
the  pumice  mills." 

You  are  also  told :  "  Children  as  young  as  8  years  old  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  and  the  hours  of  work  are  from  6  in  the  morning 
until  7  at  night." 

Must  the  American  in  the  attempt  to  produce  his  pumice  be  com- 
pelled to  compete  with  child  labor  and  convicts  of  foreign  countries? 
We  contend  it  is  wrong  in  principle  and  unfair  to  our  own  people 
for  this  Government  to  collect  or  receive  a  revenue  under  the  condi- 
tions above  set  forth,  when  the  article  from  which  the  duty  is  col- 
lected can  be  produced  in  this  country  and  at  no  greater  cost. 

These  gentlemen  tell  your  committee  they  have  in  three  years  lost 
$6,558.75  in  the  pumice  business  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  Italian.  If  thejr  will  join  forces  with  us  and  others  in 
the  development  of  the  American  article,  we  will  give  battle  to  the 
Italian  material,  providing  your  committee  adopts  our  request. 

If  your  committee  would  grant  all  these  gentlemen  ask,  under  their 
own  shoTvinff  it  would  avail  them  nothing;  in  fact,  it  would  simply 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  pumice  owner  and  be  detrimental  to 
the  .Vmerican  consumer. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  CUDAHY  COMPANY  AND  WILLIAM  QUIGLEY  TO 
INCREASE  THE  DUTY  ON  ALL  CLASSES  OF  IMPORTED  PUMICE  TO  ONE- 
HALF  CENT  PER  POUND. 

If  the  request  of  these  applicants  be  granted  it  will  mean  that 
^thin  three  years  every  pound  of  pumice  used  in  the  United  States 
^ill  be  taken  from  the  American  deposits,  developed  by  American 
capital,  American  labor,  with  American  machinery.  The  evidence 
before  your  committee  December  4,  1908,  No.  26,  shows  the  present 
machinery  of  the  Cudahy  plant  is  capable  of  turning  out  from  1,800 
to  2,000  pounds  per  day.  This  is  an  error.  Their  capacity  is  3,600 
pounds  per  day,  and  from  the  report  of  an  expert  machinist,  with  an 
outlay  of  $10,000  the  Cudahy  plant  can  be  made  to  produce  from 
40  to  50  tons  per  day.     I  only  mention  this  fact  for  the  reason 
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that  one  of  the  members  of  your  committee  questioned  our  ability 
to  supply  the  market,  which  we  can  do.  Yet  that  is  not  to  be  expected, 
for  tne  reason  that  the  moment  it  is  known  your  honorable  com- 
mittee has  recommended  the  adoption  of  our  application  many 
other  owners  of  American  pumice  deposits  will  develop  their  proper- 
ties, and  American  muscle  and  American  brain  will  then  commence 
working  to  contrive  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  for  han- 
dling the  raw  as  well  as  the  manufactured  product;  then  and  not 
until  then  will  real  legitimate  competition  on  this  article  commence 
in  the  United  States — a  thmg  that  has  never  existed  on  the  imported 
pumice,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn. 

While  it  may  be  of  no  interest  to  your  committee,  yet  we  feel  it  a 
point  worthy  of  consideration  to  tell  you  this  company  expended 
something  like  $25,000  in  field,  chemical,  and  experimental  work  in 
the  development  of  the  American  pumice.  A  failure  would  have 
meant  a  loss  for  which  Congress  would  not  have  been  asked  to  re- 
coup. All  obstacles,  so  far  as  money  and  labor  can  accomplish, 
have  been  removed ;  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  material. 

One  difficulty  only  remains  to  be  removed  to  insure  the  develop- 
ment of  the  i\jnerican  pumice,  and  this  is  within  the  power  of  your 
honorable  committee,  viz,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Cu^ahy 
Company's  application  and  place  a  duty  of  one-naif  cent  per  pound 
on  all  imported  pumice.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
equalize  the  difference  between  the  wage  of  $2.50  per  day  paid  the 
western  American  laborer  in  producing  the  American  pumice  and 
the  wage  of  from  18  to  40  cents  per  day  paid  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
to  produce  the  imported  pumice. 

For  years  foreign  pumice  came  to  this  country  duty  free,  and  not 
until  1897  was  the  importer  required  to  pay  a  duty ;  and  the  amount 
then  required  to  be  paid  was  so  small  it  still  throttled  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  fields  and  gave  to  foreign  countries  a  monopoly 
of  the  business,  both  as  respects  development  and  sale  to  our  own 
home  people.  Notwithstanding  all  of  these  facts,  advantages,  and 
opportunities  for  lessening  the  cost  of  production  and  cheapening  the 
material  to  the  consumer  the  price  has  practically  remained  the  same, 
and  it  always  will  if  present  conditions  are  permitted  to  exist. 

Would  it  not  seem  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  for  a  foreigner  who 
had  practically  the  monopoly  of  a  product,  as  the  Italian  has  of  the 
pumice  proposition,  to  lessen  the  cost  price  to  the  consumers  of  a 
foreign  country?  Why  not  give  the  American  an  opportunity  for 
a  few  vears  to  see  what  he  can  do  not  only  for  himself,  but  the  con- 
sumer? 

We  are  opposed  to  the  tariff  on  pumice  as  it  now  exists  for  two 
reasons : 

First.  Because  the  duty  on  the  imported  manufactured  is  specific, 
while  on  the  rock,  or  unmanufactured,  it  is  an  ad  valorem  duty; 
the  duty  on  this  class  of  material  whether  raw,  partly  or  wholly  man- 
ufactured, should  be  specific. 

Second.  To  allow  an  ad  valorem  duty  such  as  now  exists  to  be  col- 
lected on  the  imported  rock  pumice  leaves  the  door  open  for  a  non- 
residejtit  alien,  such  as  the  Italian  or  Sicilian,  who  may  own  pumice 
deposits  in  his  own  country,  to  ship  his  unfinished  material  to  the 
American  seaboard  points,  then  rent  a  shack,  man  the  plant  with 
his  own  country's  cheap  labor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out 
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the  American  manufacturer  place  his  product  for  a  time  on  the  mar- 
ket at  less  than  cost  of  producing  the  American  pumice. 

To  the  American  grinder,  such  as  Messrs.  Waddell  &  Co.,  Van 
Amrince,  and  James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  we  welcome  them  to  the  Amer- 
ican fidds  and  request  that  they  join  with  us  and  others  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  own  natural  resources.  The  machinery  they  use  in 
grinding  the  foreign  pumice  can  be  utilized  in  manufacturing  the 
American ;  hence  there  need  be  no  loss  to  them  if  our  request  should 
beffranted. 

m  conclusion  we  ask  on  whose  side  are  the  equities? 

We  have  a  right  to  assume  each  member  of  this  committee  is  a 
business  man,  and  will  apjproach  this  proposition  in  a  purely  business, 
way,  and  give  to  each  interest  herein  presented  that  careful  and 
dehberate  consideration  it  deserves. 

It  has  been  our  object  in  presenting  this  matter  to  be  perfectly  fair 
to  all  interests,  believing  at  the  same  time  our  position  is  the  only 
fair,  just,  and  equitable  one  for  this  honorable  committee  to  follow  ; 
all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Cudahy  Company. 
William  Quigley. 

By  their  representatives : 
M.  T.  Garlow, 
T.  S.  Todd. 


Exhibit  A. 

New  York,  December  7,  190S. 
CxDAHY  Packing  Company, 
New  York  City, 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  inc^uiry,  we  are  pleased  to  quote  you 
a  combination  car  of  imported  pumice  stone,  grades  3F,  2F,  IF,  and 
0,  at  1^  cents  per  pound,  packed  in  bags  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  $22.5(> 
per  ton. 
Trusting  that  we  may  be  favored  with  your  order,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Henry  Klein  &  Co. 


Exhibit  B. 

Omaha,  November  12^  1908. 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Company, 

South  Omaha^  Nebr, 
Dear  Sirs  :  Yours  of  the  4th  instant  at  hand.    You  inclose  sample 
of  unmanufactured  product  and  designate  it  as  a  natural  pumice 
*^^r«quest  examination  of  same. 

Will  say  that  the  substance  is  certainly  pumice,  as  indicated  by 
DOth  a  chemical  and  microscopical  examination.  Comparisons  were 
made  between  this  natural  product  and  the  regular  pumice  of  com- 

.  These  tests  comprised  microscopical  examination,  water  tests,  abra- 
sive powers,  and  freedom  from  foreign  matters.  The  material  ap- 
pears in  every  respect  equal  to  and  often  superior  to  the  ground 
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pumice  of  commerce.  It  will  make  at  least  four  grades,  correspond- 
mg  to  the  regular  grading  of  imported  pumice,  namely  3F,  2F,  IF, 
and  O. 

On  use  as  an  abrasive  it  api)ears  to  be  superior  to  the  powdered 
commercial  pumice,  working  quickly  and  holding  its  edge  well. 
Yours,  truly, 

Wilson  W.  Low,  Chemist, 


Exhibit  C. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  November  lU  1908, 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Company, 

South  Omaha^  Nehr. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  given  vour  pumice  practical  test  on  some  of 
the  highest  grade  pianos  manufactured  by  this  company,  and  find  it 
superior  in  fineness  and  quality  to  any  of  the  imported;  the  latter 
we  have  used  for  years  in  finishing  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

SCHMOLLER  &  MuELLER  PlANO  CoMPANY, 

W.  W.  Turner,  Manager. 


Exhibit  D. 

New  York,  December  19, 1908. 
Mr.  M.  T.  Garlow, 

Cudahy  Packing  Company^  South  Omaha,  Nebr, 
Dear  Sni:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  labor  conditions 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
visit  both  of  these  sections  a  short  time  ago  to  investigate  their  min- 
ing and  labor  methods. 

I  traveled  from  Palermo  to  Girgenti,  Favara,  Caltanissetta,  Ca- 
tania, Messina,  and  the  northern  or  talc  section  of  Italy. 

I  found  that  the  wages  paid  for  common  labor  were  from  18  cents 

per  day  to  35  cents  per  day,  with  a  fair  average,  I  should  say,  of  25 

cents  per  day,  and  m  my  judgment  the  wages  paid  in  this  country 

for  corresponding  labor  would  be  at  least  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day. 

I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

T.  S.  Todd. 


Exhibit  E. 

Omaha,  Xebr.,  December  21,  1908, 
Cudahy  Company, 

South  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Gentlemen:  At  your  request  I  have  gone  oyer  your  pumice  plant 
and  made  a  careful  inspection  of  your  machinery  and  methods  of 
producing  merchantable  pumice,  with  the  object  in  view  of  increasing 
the  capacity  of  your  plant.  With  an  expenditure  of  about  $10,000 
I  can  improve  your  plant  and  bring  the  daily  output  up  to  between 
40  and  50  tons. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  Morrison. 


SCHEDULE  ( -METALS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF, 


AUTOMATIC  PISTOLS. 

Committee  of  AVavs  and  Means. 

Ilome  of  RepreHi'ntatircs^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  auto- 
matic pistols  are  not  classified  in  the  pre-^ent  tariff  schedule.  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  this  pistol  is  controlled  by  only  one  Anieri- 
<uin  manufacturer,  whose  cost  of  production  is  only  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  production  in  Europe.  The  American 
consumer,  however,  is  charged  from  five  to  six  times  the  original 
cost  on  account  of  the  almost  prohibitive  tariff  of  45  per  cent;  and 
we  believe  that  on  looking  into  this  matter  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  this  class  of  merchandise  should  not  be  taxed  over  '20  to  25  per 
i*ent. 

Respectfully,  yoursi 

The  Connor  Goriiam  Company, 
W.  A.  Withers. 


AUTOMOBILES. 

AKEBICAH  MANUFACTTTBEES  OF  ATTTOMOBILES  FILE  STTPPLE- 
MENTAL  BEIEF  IN  FAVOR  OF  PROTECTIVE  DTTTY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  31,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Whereas  the  Republican  party  declares  unequivocally  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  by  a  special  session  of  Congress,  and  commends  the 
steps  already  taken  to  this  end  in  the  work  assigned  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Confess  which  are  now  investigating  the 
operation  and  effect  of  existmg  schedules,  and  states : 

In  aU  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by 
the  Imposition  of  sncli  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
prodactlon  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reaponable  profit  to  American 
indnstries.  We  favor  the  estahlishment  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  to  be 
administered  by  the  President  under  limitations  tixed  In  the  law,  the  maximum 
to  be  available  to  meet  discriminations  by  foreign  countries  against  American 
xoods  entering  tlieir  marlcets.  and  tlie  minimum  to  represent  the  normal  meas- 
ure of  protection  at  home,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Republican  policy  being 
not  only  to  jirest^rve,  without  excessive  duties,  that  security  against  foreign 
<x>mpetitiou  to  which  American  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  producers  are 
<^tttled,  but  also  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  living  of  the  wage-earners 
of  this  country,  who  are  the  most  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  protective  system. 

Now,  therefore,  the  American  automobile  manufacturers  enumer- 
ated below,  speaking  for  95  per  cent  of  the  active  industry ,<»  have 

•For  authorization  see  letters  and  telegrams  filed  in  the  original  for  Infor- 
mation of  Ways  and  Means  CommittiH*  as  Exhibit  A. 
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authorized  their  respective  tariff  committees,  through  their  chair- 
men, to  present  this  memorial  to  your  honorable  committee. 

These  parties  are  all  manufacturers  of  complete  automobiles,  for 
each  of  which  there  is  a  score  of  dependent  manufacturers  in  allied 
industries. 

List  of  active  manufacturers  represented. 


No 


1  ' 

li 

l\ 

7  I 

8  ' 
9 

10  1 

11  1 

12  I 

Hi 
III 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23  , 

24 

25 

26  ; 

27  ' 
28 
29  i 

80  ' 

81  . 

82  I 

83  I 
84 

^  , 

87 
SB 
89 
40 

41  I 

42  I 

43  I 

44 : 

45  ! 

46  I 

47 ; 

40  I 

50  i 

51  I 


Name. 


68  I 
54  > 
56  I 
66  ' 

68| 
60 
601 
61  I 
62 
68  I 

64  , 

65  i 

66  , 

67  I 


Abendroth  A  Boot  Hanufacturine  Oo ._ 

Acme  Motor  Car  Co _ _ 

American  Locomotive  Oo _. __ 

American  Motor  Oar  Co.— _ 

ApperBon  Bros.  Automobile  Co 

Atlas  Motor  Car  Oo _ 

Austin  Automobile  Oo 

Autocar  Co _ 

Brush  Runabout  Oo _ 

Buckeye  Manufacturlnsr  Oo 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co _ 

Oartercar  Oo _ _ 

Ohadwick  Engineering  Works - 

Ohalmers-Detroit  Motor  Oo 

Oorbln  Motor  Vehicle  Corporation 

Crawford  Automobile  Co — — 

Dayton  Motor  Car  Oo 

De  Luxe  Motor  Oar  Oo _ 

Dorrls  Motor  Car  Oo 

Klectrlc  Vehicle  Oy. 

Elmore  Manufacturlnsr  Oo 

Bverltt-Metzger- Flanders  Oo _ 

Franklin  Manufacturing  Co.,  H.  H - 

Gearlcsi*  Motor  Car  Oo 

Grabowsky  Power  Wagon  Oo _ _ 

Haynes  Automobile  Co _ 

Holsman  Automobile  Oo _ 

Jackson  Automobile  Oo ._ _.. 

Jeffery  Co.,  Thomas  B._- 

Knox  Automobile  Co 

Locomobile  Company  of  America 

Lojsier  Motor  Oo 

Mack  Bros.  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Marlon  Motor  Car  Oo - 

Matheson  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Maxwell-Brlscoo  Motor  Oo 

Midland  Motor  Oar  Co 

MitdieU  Motor  Oar  Oo 

MoUne  Automobfle  06 

Moon  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Mora  Motor  OarOo 

National  Motor  Vehicle  Oo 

Nordyka  A  Marmon  Oo 1 

Northern  Motor  Car  Oo 

Oakland  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Overland  Automobile  Oo 

Packard  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Peerless  Motor  Oar  Oo _ 

Pennsylvania  Auto-Motor  Oo— _ 

Pierce  Oo. ,  George  N . 

Pope  Manufacturing  Oo 

Pope  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Premier  Motor  Manufacturing-  Oo 

Rapids  Motor  Vehicle  Oo 

Regal  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Beo  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Royal  Tourist  Car  Oo 

Sampson,  2d,  Alden 

Selden  Motor  Vehicle  Oo 

Simplex  Motor  Oar  Oo - 

steams  Co.,  F.  B 

Stevens-Duryea  Oo 

St.  Louis  Oar  Oo 

Studebaker  AutomobQe  Oo 

Thomas  Motor  Co.,  E.  B. 

Walter  Automobile  Oo 

Waltham  Manufacturing  Oo _ 

Welch  Motor  Oar  Oo 

Wlnton  Motor  Carriage  Oo 


Address. 


Newburgh,  X.  Y. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Providence.  R.  I. 
Indlanapolb,  Ind. 
Kokomo,  Ind. 
Springfield,  Maw. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Ardmore,  Pa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Anderson,  Ind. 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Pontlac,  Mich. 
PottRtown,  Pa. 
Detrtilt.  Mich. 
New  Britain,  C>iin. 
Uagerstown,  Md. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Detroit.  Mich.      * 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Clyde,  Ohio. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Kokomo,  Tnd. 
Chicago,  111. 
Jackson,  Mich. 
Kenosha,  Win. 
Springlleld,  Mass. 
BrldKet>3rt,  Conn. 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
WUkca-Barrc,  Pa. 
Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 
MoUne,  lU. 
Racine,  Wis. 
MoUne.  m. 
EastMollne.  111. 
Newark,  N,  Y. 
Indlapapolis,  Ind. 

Do. 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Pontlac,  Mkh. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
BrynMawr,  Pa. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pontlac,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Plttsfleld,  Mass. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Miriiawaka,  Ind. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ohieopee  Falls,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
South  Bend.  Ind. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
WaUham,  Mass. 
Pontlac,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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A  single  concern  that  communicated  with  your  chairman,  namely, 
the  Ford  Company,  has  since  then  expressed  itself  by  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  which  letter  constitutes  Exhibit  H. 

One  other  manufacturer,  the  Buick  Motor  Company,  has  caused 
counsel  to  appear  before  your  committee,  and,  it  would  seem,  is  not 
favorably  inclined  toward  maintaining  the  tariff  on  automobiles, 
though  it  desires  50  per  cent  duty  on  parts,  and  its  views  can  doubt- 
less be  judged  as  representing  a  purely  personal  standpoint  and  relat- 
ing to  purely  internal  affairs,  as  shown  by  the  telegram  in  appendix. 

A  Mr.  Miles  appeared  before  your  committee,  but  any  reference  he 
made  to  the  automobile  industry  can  be  best  answered  by  the  fact 
that  he  referred  to  a  "  Captain  Mitchell "  as  in  favor  of  a  reduction, 
when  the  same  captain,  Mitchell  Lewis,  has  given  his  authority  to  be 
included  among  the  petitioners  herein  represented.  Mr.  Miles  re- 
ferred to  two  or  three  manufacturers  as  xavoring  automobile  duty 
reduction,  but  all  of  them  are  manufacturers  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, whose  business  in  that  line  might  be  benefited  by  increased 
exports,  owing  to  any  reciprocal  duty  arrangement.  Bearing  on 
the  unwarranted  remarks  ox  this  Mr.  Miles,  we  submit  a  telegram 
from  a  large  manufacturer  solely  making  automobiles  and,  attached 
thereto,  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Miles  in  reply,  showing  the  entire  lack 
of  direct  knowledge.     Both  telegrams  are  printed  in  niU  in  appendix. 

We  submit  that  it  is  our  belief  that  the  tariff  on  automobiles  should 
be  one  to  protect  the  American  workman  against  the  low  wages  paid 
abroad,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  actuating  a  protective  tariff 
and  consistent  with  the  doctrines  governing  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 

The  facts  relating  to  this  industry  amply  warrant  your  honorable 
body  in  recommending  a  separate  and  distinct  classification  of  auto- 
mobiles and  the  imposition  of  a  sufficient  duty  to  properly  protect 
American  labor  and  investment. 

In  order  to  fairly  judge  the  situation  and  ably  draw  your  conclu- 
sioDs  this  brief  is  respectfully  submitted,  and  there  is  appended  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth  and  the  arguments, 
while  exhibits  in  proof  of  our  contentions  are  supplied  you  con- 
taining material  confidentially  submitted,  as  much  of  it  is  personal 
and  part  pertinent  to  internal  competition. 

In  briei,  we  submit  facts  relating  to  the  importance  of  our  indus- 
try, its  condition,  the  difference  in  labor  and  cost  of  production, "  mar- 
ket value,"  value  of  imports  and  their  increase,  the  question  of  for- 
eign trade  agreements,  reciprocal  trade  relations,  the  birth  of  our 
industrv,  the  absurdity  of  any  basis  for  the  allegation  of  any  existing 
''  trust/'  which  will  be  a  full  and  complete  refutation  of  any  pre- 
vious incidental  statements  made  to  your  committee  by  misinformed 
individuals. 

And,  in  brief,  we  submit  the  arguments  of  the  necessity  for  the 
protection  of  labor  employed  by  this  and  allied  industries;  the  pro- 
tection against  fraud  and  undervaluation;  the  desirability  of  a  sep- 
arate classification;  the  maintenance  or  increase  of  the  present  tariff 
rate;  and  otherwise  as  may  hereinafter  appear. 

There  are  at  present  263  recorded  makers  of  automobiles  in  this 
country.  Seventy  to  80  are  marketing  a  product  that  is  of  im- 
portance.   (See  foregoing  list.) 
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The  number  of  people  directly  employed  in  motor-car  factories  is 
upward  of  100,000,  and  the  number  of  others  employed  in  the  allied 
industries  is  being  compiled  for  your  committee. 

The  number  of  establishments  allied  with  this  industry  and  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  their  success  is  approximately  4,000.  (See 
appendix.) 

Foreign  manufacturers  are  protected  in  their  patent  rights  in 
America,  while  American  manufacturers  must  manufacture  abroad 
in  order  to  retain  their  foreign  patent  rights. 

The  price  of  labor  in  America  is  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  it  is  in  Europe,  and  the  cost  of  selling  in  America  is  one  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  Europe,  while  the  cost  of  technical 
employees  is  twice  as  much  here  as  m  Europe.  We  do  not  at  this 
time  enumerate  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  material,  advertising, 
rents,  insurance,  or  all  overhead  charges.    (See  appendix.) 

If  the  tariff  is  to  be  primarily  adjusted  at  the  difference  between 
wages  paid  here  and  abroad,  then  the  tariff  should  be  60  per  cent 
instead  of  45  per  cent.  This  is  not  the  desire  of  your  petitioners. 
We  seek  to  have  automobiles  specified  as  such  in  the  tariff  bill  itself, 
and  not  governed  as  now  by  a  tentative  ruling  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  While  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  may  not  be  a 
sufficient  protection  as  time  goes  on  and  trade  conditions  change,  still 
the  industry  itself  should  by  its  own  strength  be  able  to  meet  these 
emergencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  industry  is  still  in  such  a  con- 
dition of  early  growth  that  final  figures  can  not  be  made  absolute 
on  an  exact  rate  of  full  protection  in  the  tariff. 

In  the  brief  statement  filed  with  you  by  our  conmiittee  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1908,  we  stated  that  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  by 
various  manufacturers  abroad  to  introduce  their  goods  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  that  to  do  so  there  had  been  enormous  reduction 
in  prices,  special  export  discounts,  and,  as  we  believe,  undervalua- 
tions. The  "  protective  "  tariff  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been 
almost  wiped  out  by  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  in  the 
so-called  "market  value"  of  automobiles  abroad  and  an  additional 
10  per  cent  discount  to  dealers.     (For  verification,  see  appendix.) 

If  your  committee  will  take  into  consideration  the  figures  quoted 
in  appendix  in  conjunction  with  the  statements  and  facts  shown 
in  private  and  confidential  Exhibit  C,  we  believe  you  will  find  there 
is  some  basis  for  our  contention  that  the  import  values  are  not  fair, 
and  do  not  justly  express  actual  market  value,  and  that  conmiercial 
conditions  are  making  it  possible  to  import  into  the  United  States 
and  sell  at  prices  lower  than  American  product. 

The  fact  of  overproduction  and  the  alarming  commercial  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  present  in  this  industry  abroad  is  shown  in  the 
reports  from  the  automobile  shows  in  London  and  Paris  in  the  vari- 
ous foreign  trade  publications  comprising  Exhibit  G. 

Individuals  are  allowed  to  import  a  single  machine  purchased 
abroad  and  to  bring  it  in  under  section  19,  when  the  law  is  clearly 
defined  on  actual  purchases  under  sections  3  and  4.  This  alone  has 
made  a  difference  in  revenue  to  the  Government  of  over  $200,000, 
and  given  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  an  unfair  advantage  over 
the  American  manufacturer  and  dealer.  (See  Exhibit  C,  Kochet- 
Schneider  case.) 
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We  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  a  Treasury  ruling  which 
permits  an  examiner  of  automobiles  (custom-house)  to  place  a  market 
value  upon  machines  which  may  have  been  used  for  a  period  of  less 
than  a  year  abroad,  and  respectfully  suggest  that  there  oe  some  arbi- 
trary rule  adopted,  governed  either  by  the  length  of  ownership, 
aumber  of  miles  traveled,  or  actual  condition  of  the  vehicle,  or  a  rule 
which  takes  in  all  three  of  these  elements.  (For  example  see  private 
Exhibit  C.) 

We  wish  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  evasions  of  exist- 
ing treasury  regulations,  T.  D.,  23743,  and  T.  D.,  26162,  to  which  the 
custom  officials  are  constantly  subjected  by  reason  of  false  representa- 
tion made  by  importers  of  cars  alleged  to  be  for  racing  and  touring 
purposes  only.  Cars  are  regularly  imported  under  above  provisions 
of  the  regulations,  and,  contrary  to  saia  regulations,  being  exposed  for 
show  purposes  and  sale  and  being  sold.  Ur.der  these  regulations  an 
importer  is  enabled  to  expose  for  sale  cars  imported  for  alleged  rac- 
ing or  touring  purposes  for  a  period  of  three  months  after  importa- 
tion without  the  payment  of  auty  thereon.  The  only  penalty  pro- 
vided in  the  bond  given  under  these  regulations  is  the  payment  of 
the  duty  or  the  exportation  of  cars.    (See  Exhibit  C.) 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  40-horsepower  Fiat  car 
made  by  the  Fabrico  Italiano  Automobilio  Torino  in  Turin,  Italy, 
sold  in  1907  at  17,500  francs,  less  a  discount  to  agents  of  20  per  cent, 
and  which  entered  this  country  at  a  market  value  of  14,000  francs, 
has  been  reduced  in  price  and  is  now  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York 
at  8,000  francs  net,  a  reduction  of  $1,200  in  the  price  of  this  machine. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  40-horsepower  machines  have  been 
imported  into  this  country.  The  machines  are  consigned  to  an 
Italian  banker.  The  close  alliance  and  interest  apparently  existing 
between  the  Fabrico  Italiano  Automobilio  Torino,  of  Turin,  Italy^, 
and  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company,  of  New  York,  is  fairly  deducible 
from  the  phraseology  of  a  letter  from  the  New  York  company  to  the 
mayor  of  Detroit,  dated  December  21,  1908,  from  which  we  quote 
as  follows : 

We  have  decided  to  establlRh  a  large  factory  in  this  country  for  tlie  manu- 
facture of  our  cars,  and  to  remove  to  it  a  large  portion  of  our  manufacturing 
machinery  as  well  as  our  organiziition  from  Turin. 

We  submit  complete  copy  of  this  letter  as  Exhibit  E. 

Referring  to  the  foregoing  paragraph  we  dasire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  automobile  therein  specified  is  offered  for 
sale  in  this  country  at  $6,000  with  body  and  equipment,  and  $5,000 
for  the  chassis  alone.  Also,  that  agents  receive  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent  from  the  last  price,  leaving  a  net  selling  price  of  $4,000,  and  a 
margin  of  profit  to  the  importer  of  $1,600  less  the  cost  of  equipment 
with  mud  guards  and  running  boards,  which  is  trifling.  It  is  clear 
that  the  importer  has  this  ample  margin  with  which  to  meet  and 
undersell  American  competitors  with  the  Italian  factory.  (See 
appendix.) 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Lancia  car,  made 
bv  Lancia  &  Co.,  Turin,  Italy,  is  offered  for  sale  at  list  price  with 
tires  in  France,  England,  and  Italy,  for  $2,000,  and  after  adding  45 
per  cent  duty  and  5  per  cent  import  charges  is  offered  for  sale  in  this 
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country,  similarly  equipped,  for  $1,800 — or  in  other  words  for  $200 
less  than  its  parallel  selling  price  abroad.  (See  Exhibit  C,  Lancia 
case.) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  value  of  imported  vehicles 
between  1906  and  1908  has  been  reduced  almost  50  per  cent,  and 
between  1907  and  1908  26  per  cent,  and  the  average  value  per  vehicle 
for  a  corresponding  period  shows  a  respective  reduction  of  40  per  cent 
and  30  per  cent  (see  appendix)  we  urge  upon  your  committee  the 
imperative  necessity  of  such  provisions  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  "market  value"  as  will  entail  the  requirement  of  certain 
specific  rulings  under  certain  conditions  without  permitting  the 
exercise  of  discretion  by  the  administrative  officer?  of  our  ports. 

There  has  been  a  constant  growth  in  importations,  increasing 
yearly  in  volume,  decreasing  yearly  in  average  value.  We  refer  you 
also  to  the  statistics  of  imports  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  retail  value  of  foreign  cars  sold  in  America  during  a  period  of 
six  years,  with  additional  parts,  is  approximately  $52,677,046.  (See 
appendix.)  The  value  of  American  cars  sold  in  America  for  a  cor- 
responding period  is  approximately  $250,000,000. 

A  motor  vehicle  of  any  kind  can  be  made  in  Europe  certainly  for 
60  per  cent  of  the  cost  thereof  in  America,  including  the  manufac- 
turer's profit,  as  shown  in  the  Fiat  case,  and  by  the  figures  on  cost  of 
materials  and  labor. 

We  particularly  point  out  that  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  repre- 
senting the  importers,  and  especially  the  Fiat  Company,  of  Italy  and 
America,  stated  to  your  committee  (p.  2265,  print  18,  Nov.  27,  1908) 
that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  reduced  to  33  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
such  a  rate  of  tariff  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Italian  company  as 
giving  it  free  access  to  the  American  market. 

It  is  further  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  that  Mr.  Sherrill  also 
admited  that  the  40-horsepower  Fiat  chassis,  which  we  referred  to 
in  our  preliminary  brief  and  which  we  refer  to  again  in  this  brief 
as  being  imported  at  a  customs  value  of  $1,800,  was  actually  imported 
at  a  customs  value  of  $1,600,  and  he  further  stated  (p.  2269,  prmt  18, 
Nov.  27,  1908)  that  this  sum  of  $1,600  was  the  full  and  total  sum 
which  went  abroad  in  full  payment  of  the  40-horsepower  chassis 
referred  to. 

We  direct  your  attention  especiallv  to  a  complete  and  detailed  ref- 
utation of  erroneous  statements  made  by  Mr.  Sherrill  in  his  hearing 
before  your  committee,  in  the  attached  appendix  and  exhibits  referred 
to  therein. 

We  wish  most  urgently  to  impress  upon  your  committee  that  with 
60  per  cent  of  American  cost  a  tariff  of  65  per  cent,  plus  5  per  cent 
freight  and  import  charges,  would  still  permit  a  European  manufac- 
turer to  place  his  product  on  the  American  market  at  102  per  cent  of 
the  American  cost — only  a  margin  of  protection  of  2  per  cent.  If, 
however,  you  assume  that  average  European  costs  are  65  per  cent  of 
American  costs  (though  Ahierican  workmen  are  entitled  to  protection 
against  the  cheapest  labor  and  not  the  average  labor),  then  a  tariff 
of  45  per  cent,  plus  5  per  cent  freight  and  import  charges,  would  put 
foreign  cars  on  the  American  market  at  97^  per  cent  of  the  American 
cost.     (See  appendix  and  problems  below.) 
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A^mne  American  costs per  cent—  100 

Aasunie  European  costs per  cent—      60 

Awume  duty percent 65 

Assume  freight do 5 

Add do 70=  42 

102 

Margin  for  protection  without  profit per  cent—      2 

In  thise  case  65  per  cent  dnty  affords  only  2  per  cent  margin  of  protection  on 
cost  basis  without  profit 

Assume  American  costs per  cent—  100 

Assume  European  costs percent—      65 

Assume  duty percent—    45* 

Assume  freight —do 5 

Add^ do 50=32i 

97i 

In  this  case  45  per  cent  duty  lacks  2^  per  cent  of  protection  on  cost  basis  with- 
out profit. 

Assume  American  costs per  cent—  100 

Assume  European  costs percent—      70 

Assume  duty percent--    45 

Assume  freight do 5 

Add do 50=  35 

105 

Margin  without  profit percent—      5 

In  this  case  allowing  even  that  European  costs  are  as  high  as  70  per  cent 
(which  we  allege  is  not  the  fact,  however),  a  45  per  cent  tariff  rate  affords  a 
margin  of  protection  of  only  5  per  cent  without  profit. 

We  will  next  call  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  commercial 
vehicles,  cabs,  etc. 

The  industry  of  manufacturing  commercial  vehicles  in  America 
to-day  absolutely  does  not  exist  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  dignified 
as  an  industry,  yet  it  is  in  process  of  evolution,  though  its  develop- 
ment will  be  slow. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  The  most  important  are  that  the 
commercial  vehicles  so  far  manufactured  and  sold  to  users  have  had 
so  large  an  annual  depreciation  and  cost  of  operation  that  people  who 
bought  them  lost  money  and  are  timid  about  further  investments  in 
commercial  vehicles. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  natural  that  commercial  vehicles  should  fol- 
low in  the  wake  of  the  so-called  pleasure  motor  vehicle,  because  all  of 
the  engineering  of  pleasure  vehicles  practically  applies  to  commercial 
vehicles,  though  the  shop  equipment  of  a  pleasure  vehicle  factory  is 
not  of  the  nature  to  produce  tne  parts  of  commercial  vehicles,  many 
of  which  are  heavier  and  larger  than  can  be  worked  on  pleasure 
vehicle  machine  tools.  The  pleasure  vehicle  manufacturer  has  also 
been  obliged  to  devote  every  scrap  of  his  energy,  talent,  and  money 
in  the  most  strenuous  effort  to  get  his  pleasure  Vehicle  business  onto 
a  paving  basis,  and  in  only  a  few  cases  has  this  been  accomplished. 
In  the  very  large  percentage  of  cases  they  are  yet  striving  toward 
this  end.  "When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  natural  direction 
^ill  be  toward  the  production  of  commercial  vehicles,  which  must  go 
through  to  a  great  extent  a  similar  process  of  evolution  at  a  great 
expense  to  the  manufacturer  before  they  arrive  at  the  crystallized 
final  marketable  product. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  in  the  extreme  to  deprive  the  commercial 
vehicle  of  the  protection  which  will  insure  its  evolution  and  develop- 
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ment  in  America  and  open  our  American  markets  to  the  foreign  com- 
mercial vehicles  which  are  now  coming  forward  in  the  European 
markets. 

We  urgently  insist  that  the  same  protection  be  accorded  to  com- 
mercial vehicles  as  now  exists  on  pleasure  vehicles,  namely,  45  per 
cent  duty,  and  possibly  your  committee  may  recommend  a  higher 
duty  in  view  of  all  the  facts. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  commercial  vehicle  does  not  need  so 
high  a  rate  of  duty  to  protect  it  as  does  the  pleasure  vehicle  on  ac- 
count of  the  alleged  fact  that  in  the  commercial  vehicle  labor  is  not 
so  large  a  component  part  of  its  cost  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
material  purchased  as  is  the  case  in  pleasure  vehicles.  So  far  as  the 
crude  iniormation  goes  which  we  now  possess  as  to  the  com- 
mercial vehicle  industry  it  goes  to  show  that  the  commercial 
vehicle  made  in  the  highest  possible  class  of  workmanship  and  ma- 
terial, in  order  that  it  shall  have  the  longest  possible  life  and  least 
possible  annual  depreciation  or  cost  of  upkeep  consistent  with  the 
stage  .of  the  art,  has  exactly  the  same  or  so  nearly  the  same  relation 
between  labor  and  material  that  it  is  not  possible  to  classify  it  sepa- 
ratelv  and  give  it  a  separate  tariff  from  the  pleasure  vehicle.  It 
should,  in  our  judgment,  be  in  the  same  tariff  scale  with  other  motor 
vehicles  and  be  allotted  a  45  per  cent  or  greater  duty,  if  the  greatest 
value  to  the  American  workman  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  devefopment 
of  the  commercial  vehicle  industry  in  America,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
importance  to  the  entire  transportation  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

In  connection  herewith  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  the  very  free  imports  of  taxicabs  now  going  on. 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Conipany  is  obliged  to  ask  $3,700  for  its 
3-ton-load  capacity  truck,  and  Mr.  Henry  B.  Joy,  its  president,  states 
that  it  will  take  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  many 
months  of  time  before  it  can  build  up  a  sufficient  demand  to  enable  it 
to  make  any  profit  whatever  at  that  price.  To-day,  the  De  Dion  Bou- 
ton  Company,  of  Paris,  is  landing  at  the  New  York  customs  a  3-ton 
truck  at  a  duty  valuation  of  about  $2,500,  which,  with  duty  and 
import  charges  of  60  per  cent  additional,  place  the  truck  on  the  New 
York  market  at  $3,750,  including  manuiacturer's  profit  and  middle- 
man's profit,  while  the  Packard  Company  has  yet  to  make  a  deduction 
from  its  price  stated  above  of  10  per  cent  to  the  dealer. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  Wyner-Huber-Reich  letter,  addressed 
to  our  special  agent,  Mr.  James  M.  Carples,  with  reference  to  motor- 
truck prices  from  Austria.    (See  Exhibit  F.) 

Commercial   conditions    summarized    are    as    follows:     The   253 
recorded  American  manufacturers  of  automobiles  are  grouped  as 
follows : 
Michigan 30  ,  Missouri- 12 


Illinois r^9 

Indiana 30 

Ohio 30 

Iowa 7 


Wisconsin 6 

Minnesota 6 

Kansas 1 

Nebraska 2 


New  Yorlf 20  ,  Colorado 1 

Pennsylvania 38      California 4 


New  Jersey 4  '  Nevada 1 

Maryland 2 

Massachusetts 16 


(Connecticut 4 

Rhode  Island 1 


Texas 1 

253 
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About  80  of  these  are  marketing  a  product  that  is  of  some  im- 
portance to  the  trade.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  (25) 
have  so  far,  possibly,  made  a  commercial  name,  but  we  doubt  if  even 
20  manufacturer  can  show  a  fair  profit. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  machines  sold  and  the 
amount  of  money  invested,  it  is  a  fallacy  in  the  public  mind  that 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles  represents  a  very  large  profit.  At 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles  in  this  country 
are  not  to-day  making  manufacturing  profits,  and  but  few  concerns 
engaged  in  the  business  have  been  in  any  sense  successful.  This  is  not 
because  of  poor  business  management,  but  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  capital  required  in  the  experimental  and  development 
stages  to  bring  the  industry  to  its  present  condition  and  the  many 
unusual  risks  incident  to  the  conduct  of  a  business  of  this  character. 
The  industry  is  profitable  only  in  the  event  of  there  being  an  espe- 
cially desirable  product  combined  with  ample  capital,  skill,  and  fore- 
sight, and  a  selling  ability  properly  proportioned  to  market  a  large 
product.  A  record  of  the  development  of  the  industry  is  submitted 
herewith  : 

In  1902: 

Concerns  in  business 51 

Discontinued  that  year 18 

Concerns  carried  over  into  1903 33 

Increase  during  year 38 

In  1903: 

Concerns  started  up : 71 

Discontinued  the  same  year 30 

Concerns  carried  over  into  1904 74 

Increase  during  year 41 

In  1904: 

Sew  concerns  started 54 

Discontniued 40 

Concerns  carried  over  into  1905 88 

Increase  during  year 14 

In  1905: 

New  concerns 51 

Discontinued  that  year 38 

Carried  over  Into  1906 101 

Increase  during  year 13 

In  1906: 

New  concerns ■ 43 

Discontinued 29 

Carried  over  into  1907 115 

Increase  during  year 14 

In  1907,  new  concerns 51 

166 

Note. — Of  the  51  concerns  in  business  In  1902  only  21  survive  and  are  in 
business  to-day. 

The  foregoing  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  of  individual  concerns  is 
the  more  appreciated  by  our  manufacturers  themselves,  who  recog- 
nize the  uncertaintv  of  prolonged  success.  History  shows  many  times 
over  the  failure  of  ccmcerns  which  have  been  successful  temporarily 
to  hold  the  gain  which  they  had  made. 
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The  foregoing  record  Bhows :  Concerns. 

In   business  in   1902 51 

Started  from  1902  to  1906,  inclusive 270 

Total 321 

Discontinued  during  five  years 155 

In  business  December  31,  1906 166 

The  National  Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers  is  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  both  the  other  organizations  and  of  a 
number  of  other  manufacturers  not  affiliated  with  either  organiza- 
tion. A  copy  of  their  articles  of  agreement  is  submitted.  (Ex- 
hibit D.) 

The  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association  is  composed 
of  44  manufacturers  who  do  not  recognize  the  validity  of  the  Selden 

Eatent.    A  copy  of  their  articles  of  agreement  is  submitted.     (Kx- 
ibitD.) 

The  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers  is  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  30  automobile  manufacturers  of  America  who 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  Selden  patent  and  pay  royalties  there- 
under. A  copy  of  their  articles  of  agreement  is  submitted.  (Ex- 
hibit D.) 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  various  articles  of  agreement  (Exhibits 
D)  above  noted  will  convince  your  committee  that  none  of  the  asso- 
ciations above  enumerated  have  anything  in  common  but  the  general 
good  and  welfare  of  the  industry ;  that  there  are  no  trade  or  price 
agreements  of  any  kind,  either  written  or  what  is  commonly  known 
as  "  gentlemen's  agreements ; "  that  there  is  no  understanding  as  to 
output,  but  that  there  is  the  keenest  competition  between  all  of  their 
members;  in  fact,  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  expressed  in  the  decision  m  which  one  of  these  agree- 
ments figured,  stated : 

That  the  rights  and  liablUtles  of  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Licensed 
Automobile  Manufactures  are  controlled  by  its  articles  of  association  which 
constitute  a  contract  the  terms  and  provisions  of  which  are  binding  on  all  its 
members. 

That  the  provisions  of  the  articles  of  association  of  the  Association  of  Li- 
censed Automobile  Manufacturers  are  reasonable  and  not  opposed  to  public 
policy  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

We  urge  that  American  labor  requires  protection  by  an  adequate 
tariff,  in  view  of  the  lower  cost  of  labor  abroad,  and  from  the  over- 
production of  the  European  automobile  factories,  who  have  the 
advantage  of  cheap  labor,  lower  cost  of  material,  best  American 
machinery  and  longer  experience.     (See  appendix.) 

That  the  possibility  of  undervaluation  and  fraud  on  the  revenue  be 
prevented  by  proviaing  for  a  proper  or  uniform  interpretation  of 
"market  value"  (see  Exhibit  C  and  appendix),  and  we  submit 
that  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee  you  may  deem  it  wise  to 
recommend  a  higher  tariff  than  now  exists,  but  if  not  we  certainly 
urge  that  it  would  be  wise  and  proper  to  so  provide  in  the  tariff  that 
an  additional  5  per  cent,  making  60  per  cent  in  all,  may  be  added  by 
proper  authority  upon  a  proper  and  adequate  showing  of  the  necessity 
therefor,  and  that  this  shall  be  specifically  mentioned  in  the  act, 
together  with  the  conditions  governing  the  necessity  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  additional  rate,  written  in  plain  language,  and  leaving 
nothing  to  the  discretion  of  administrative  officer?.     That  note  be 
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taken  of  the  fact  that  our  United  States  tariff  rate  as  it  exists  is  only 
10  per  cent  higher  than  the  Canadian  tariff  rate.  Even,  therefore, 
considering  Canada's  cheaper  labor,  lower  costs  of  manufacturing  in 
every  way,  yet  they  find  it  necessary  to  impose  a  tariff  rate  nearly 
equal  to  our  own,  and  further  safeguard  their  interests  by  exacting  a 
"  dumping  duty,"  which  is  graduated  to  protect  against  overproduc- 
tion and  special  export  prices  abroad.  This  is  all  we  ask  in  the  pre- 
vious paragraph. 

As  heretofore  stated,  automobiles  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent,  and  section  19  of  the  administrative  act  provides,  in  part : 

That  whenever  imported  merchandise  is  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the  value  thereof,  the  duty  shall  be 
assessed  ujwn  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise 
as  bought  and  sold  in  usual  wholesale  quantities,  at  the  time  of  exporteition  to 
the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  counter  from  whence  im- 
ported, and  in  the  condition  in  which  such  merchandise  is  there  bought  and 
sold  for  exportation  to  the  United  States  or  consigned  to  the  United  States  for 
sale. 

Now,  the  Grerman  trade  agreement,  promulgated  on  April  22, 1907, 
section  A,  provides: 

Market  value  as  defined  by  section  19  of  the  customs  administrative  act 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  export  price  whenever  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise are  sold  wholly  for  export,  or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  limited 
quantities,  by  reason  of  which  facts  there  can  not  be  established  a  market  value 
based  upon  the  sale  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  usual  wholesale 
quantities,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  this  foreign  trade  agreement  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  law  laid  down  by  Congress. 

We  wish  to  most  urgently  protest  against  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions, such  as  have  been  advocated  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles,  chairman  of  the  tariff  committee 
of  the  agricultural  implement  manufacturers.  It  seems  unjust  and 
unrighteous  that  it  should  be  even  considered  as  good  protective 
policy  by  Congress  to  remove  an  adequate  protective  tariff  from 
one  industry,  thus  opening  it  to  the  chance  of  destruction  by  foreign 
competition,  in  order  to  mduce  some  foreign  government  to  reduce 
its  rate  of  tariff  on  some  other  American  product,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  expansion  of  one  line  of  American  manufacture  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Miles  stated  before  the  Committee  that  he  was  informed 
by  members  of  the  government  that  satisfactory  relations  could  be 
made  with  foreign  countries  to  the  end  that  if  we  reduced  the  tariff 
on  certain  imports  into  America,  exports  in  other  lines  of  manu- 
facture might  be- increased.  This  we  submit  would  be  more  pro- 
perly termed  "Cannibal"  reciprocity  than  true  reciprocal  trade 
relations. 

This  is  the  line  of  thought  which  produced  the  German  trade 
agreement,  which  we  submit  is  in  error  and  unjust  to  many  Amer- 
ican industries.  The  reduction  of  an  American  tariff  on  an  article 
iiot  produced  in  America  in  order  to  secure  a  reduction  in  certain 
European  tariffs  which  might  thus  increase  American  exports,  is 
eminently  proper  and  wise,  but  we  submit  that  the  slaughter  of  one 
industry  for  the  benefit  of  another,  is  not  in  accordance  with  wise 
protection. 
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Again,  section  11  of  the  administrative  act  provides  how  customs 
officers  may  arrive  at  market  value  in  case  it  is  not  ascertainable 
through  the  ordinary  channels,  but  the  German  trade  agreement, 
section  F,  provides : 

The  certificates  as  to  value  Issued  by  German  chambers  of  commerce  shall 
be  accepted  by  appraLsers  as  competent  evidence,  and  be  considered  by  them 
in  connection  with  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  adduced. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  abolish  the  legal  requirement  of  both  sec- 
tions 19  and  11  of  the  laws  of  the  administrative  act. 

It  is  thus  clearly  possible  to  make  the  value  of  a  foreign  motor 
car  for  import  purposes  any  price  which  a  foreign  chamber  of  com- 
merce will  certify  to  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  local  manufacturing 
institutions,*  and  we  believe  this  mode  of  imdervaluation  is  being 
used  in  other  industries  to-day,  thus  defeating  the  entire  intent  of 
the  American  protective  tariff,  to  the  detriment  of  American  manu- 
facturers. 

In  closing  our  appeal  for  an  adequate  protective  tariff  and  adequate 
means  for  enforcing  the  intent  of  same  we  respectfully  submit  that 
it  is  our  desire  to  ask  only  a  sufficient  and  adequate  rate  of  tariff  and 
such  a  wise  and  proper  classification  as  will  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  motor- vehicle  industry  and  those  industries  allied  with  it. 
We  believe  our  statements  and  allegations  are  correct  and  founded 
on  facts.  We  believe  in  the  sound  wisdom  of  the  tariff  protective  pol- 
icy of  our  country.  We  believe  that  tariff  revision  means  exactly 
what  it  says,  namely,  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  people  of  the  Uniteci 
StateSj  of  the  Congress,  and  of  President-elect  Taft,  to  have  the  tariff 
so  revised  as  to  justify  the  continued  upbuilding  of,  and  investment 
of  money  in,  American  industries  under  American  wage  conditions 
as  they  exist  to-day,  whether  it  may  require  increases  or  decreases  of 
rates,  or  the  maintenance  of  existing  rates. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  B.  Joy, 

President  Pochard  Motor  Car  Company  and 
Chairman  Tariff  Committee  of  Association 
of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers. 
Benjamin  Briscoe, 

President  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Company 
and  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Mwnage- 
ment  of  American  Motor  Car  Manufactur- 
ers^ Association, 
(Jointly  representing  the  automobile  manufacturers  mentioned  in 
the  above  brief.) 


Exhibit  A. 

So  far  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  been  imposed  on 
automobile  imports  only  as  "  manufactures  of  metals  not  specially 
provided  for,"  without  consideration;  but  since  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  act,  July  24, 1897,  we  show  that  the  business  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  that  it  can  easily 
be  classed  as  an  industry,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
items  of  commerce,  involving  the  manufacture  and  importation  of 
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metal,  rubber,  leather,  wood,  hair,  silk,  wool,  glass,  and  of  many 
manufactnred  accessory  articles  as  well. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles  proper,  there  are 
upward  of  4,000  concerns,  individuals,  corporations,  etc.,  representing 
the  allied  industries.  No  accurate  data  has  existed  as  to  the  number 
of  people  employed  or  the  value  of  their  business  done,  but  it  is 
hoped  to  be  aole  to  submit  facts  covering  this  as  a  result  of  direct 
inquiries  recently  sent  to  each  of  these  concerns,  from  whom  replies 
are  now  being  received  and  compiled,  and  this  data  will  be  later  sub- 
mitted to  your  honorable  committee. 

Exhibit  B. 

Forei^  cars  can  be  made  cheaper  than  American,  due  to  the  dif- 
ference m  the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  as  we  prave  by  the  figures 
shown  here. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  the  automobile  industry  in  France,  Italy,  Bel- 

?:ium,  and  Austria  is  very  low  as  compared  to  America,  averaging  as 
oUows: 

[Per  hour  in  cents.] 


• 

France. 

Austria 
and  Italy. 

Belgium. 

10 
10 

America. 

Blacksmiths 

11 
9.6 

\l 

12 
9 

8.5 
6.5 
9 
10 
7 

28  1 

Machinists 

25 

A»emblera 

24.6- 

Pstternmaken 

83 

Electrical 

25 

Carpenters 

6 

88.4 

Apprentices 

2 

(«) 

1 

a  Half  pay  while  learning. 


Apprentices  in  France  are  compelled  to  serve  without  pay  two  and 
one-naif  to  three  years.  Compare  this  with  the  rate  of  wages  in  the 
United  States,  where  all  except  laborers  and  apprentices  receive  from 
11  cents  as  the  lowest  rate  to  41.6  cents  as  the  highest  rate  per  hour. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  leading 
factories  of  this  country: 


Departments. 


MANUFACTTBING 

AQtomatic  machines , 

Bench 

Brazing 

Caae  harden , 

Brill  press , 

Filln? 

Grinding 

Lath  e.  flrst 

Lathe,  fieeond , 

N'ickel  plate 

Milling  

Semiautomatic  machines 

Sand  blast 

Tinsmith 

Tool  makers 

Tnrret  lathes 


lighest 

Lowest 

Average 

rate. 

rate. 

earnings. 

Cejitn.      1 

Cents. 

Cents. 

27.5 

17.5 

23.2- 

33.3 

15 

22.6 

26 

12.5 

20.8 

30 

12.5 

24.5^ 

22.5 

11 

20.4 

20 

20 

19.9 

26      , 

11 

23.7 

32.6  1 

17. 5 

27.6 

30      ' 

17.5 

26 

32.6 

11 

25.4 

30 

12.5 

21.2 

80 

17.6 

26.8 

22.6 

17.5 

20.6 

89 

22.5 

30.8 

41.6  1 

19 

83 

23      1 

12.5 

20.8. 
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Chassis  assembly . 
Final  assembly . . . 
Motor  assembly  .. 
Fitting 


Blacksmith 

Body  filing 

Body  fitting 

Body  glue 

Body  making... 
Painters,  rough. 
Painters,  finish. 

Trimming 

Wheel  making . 


Departments. 


ASSEMBLING. 


BODY  DKPABTMBNT. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Washers 

Carpenters 

Electrical 

Inspection , 

Janitors 

Millwright 

Firemen  and  coke  passers. 

Repairmen , 

Stock  men , 

Motor  testers 

Tool  storage  men 

Watchmen , 


88.8 
88.8 
32.5 
27.6 


85 

25 

80.5 

25 

41.8 


85 

37.5 

33.8 


28 

85 

25 

33.3 

20 

30 

26.1 

80 

20* 

44.5 

20 

18.5 


Cents. 
12.5 
12.5 
15 
15 


20 

20 

15 

19.5 

^2.2 

15 

15 

14 

23.25 


22.5 

22.25 

25 

10 

16.6 

20 

17.9 

28 

15 

20 

15 

18.5 


Averaire 
earnings. 


Cent*, 
23.9 
24.4 
24.9 
25.4 


28.1 

24.5 

26.7 

24 

31.5 

26.7 

29.8 

31.6 

26 


25 

83.4 

25 

20.3 

19 

23.4 

20.6 

29 

19.7 

31.7 

19 

18.5 


General  averages. 

Cents. 

Manufacturing  department 25 

Assembling  department 24. 6 

Body  department 27.6 

Miscellaneous  department 23.7 

Average  paid  foremen. 

Manufacturing  department 49.7 

Assembling  department 27.6 

Body  department 53. 8 

The  schedule  shows  a  difference  of  160  per  cent  in  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  the  skilled  labor  employed  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

We  have  compiled  for  your  committee  the  following  information. 
In  eight  of  the  leading  and  important  American  factories,  employing 
11,400  men,  and  34  factories  in  Europe,  employing  10,347  men,  the 
average  pay  person  per  year  is  as  follows: 


America.  ,    Europe. 


Workmen $755.06  ' 

Commercial  employees •         876. 07  ; 

Technical  employees I      1 ,  202. 41 


fsoe.oo 

529.00 
602.50 


This  shows  that  the  workmen  in  American  factories  are  paid  two 
and  one-half  times  approximately  what  they  get  for  the  same  work 
in  the  same  kind  of  factories  in  Europe.  Technical  employees  in  the 
American  factories  receive  approximately  twice  what  they  do  in 
Europe,  and  commercial  employees  receive  about  one  and  three-fifths 
times  what  they  do  in  Europe. 
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The  following  schedule  shows  the  averaged  percentage  of  produc- 
tion cost  taken  from  8  American  factories  that  produce  cars  between 
$500  and  $4,500  in  value,  against  34  European  factories  also  producing 
different  priced  machines : 


Pesoentage  of  production  cost  chargeable  to— 

Wage» 

Salaries 

Materials  for  plant 

Mateilala 


America.   Europe. 


80.1 

30.6. 

6.2 

6.0 

6.4 

3.7 

69.3 

6U.8. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  diflSculty  in  compiling  correct  comparative 
data.  At  different  factories  in  the  Unitea  States  there  is  alwavs  a 
difference  regarding  the  complete  manufacture,  as  distinguished  irom 
the  assembling  of  parts,  evidenced  in  the  various  tables  submitted  by 
a  lower  labor  cost  of  production  in  assembling  plants,  but  a  higher 
cost  of  material.  It  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  however, 
that  in  this  higher  cost  of  finished  material  labor,  and  the  profit  on 
labor  have  already  been  included. 


Exhibit  C. 

Valuations  and  undervaluations,  or  what  actually  represents 
"  market  value,"  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  the  figures  in  this  statement  show  remarkable  fluctuations 
in  a  period  of  twelve  months. 

In  1907  a  24/40-fiat  Italian  car  sold  at  a  list  price  of  17,500  francs. 
The  best  discount  obtainable  at  that  time  was  20  per  cent,  and  duty- 
was  assess^  on  the  net  price  of  14,000  francs  as  the  market  value  of 
this  machine. 

In  1908  the  same  machine,  with  new  improvements  making  it  more- 
up-to-date,  has  been  reduced  6,000  francs  in  price  and  is  brought 
into  this  country  at  a  market  value  of  8,000  francs.  About  150  of 
these  machines  have  already  been  sold  in  America,  and  if  the  im- 
porter chooses  he  can  sell  this  car  for  less  than  $4,000,  with  a  body 
and  tires,  in  this  country,  duty  and  freight  paid,  and  make  a  larger 
margin  of  profit  than  our  American  manufacturers. 

In  1907  me  Isotta-Fraschini,  28/35  horsepower,  an  Italian  car,  was 
listed  abroad  at  18,000  francs,  the  best  discount  obtainable  at  that 
time  being  20  per  cent,  and  those  machines  entered  this  country  at  a 
market  value  of  14,400  francs,  on  which  price  duty  was  assessed. 

In  1908  the  same  people  made  a  car  of  mcreased  horsepower,  40/45, 
which  they  reduced  to  the  list  price  of  18,000  francs  and  increased 
the  discount  to  25  per  cent,  making  the  market  value  13,500  francs,  a 
difference  of  900  francs  for  a  larger  and  better  car,  and  enabled 
them  to  compete  with  and  undersell  our  American  manufacturers 
who  make  the  same  class  of  goods. 
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In  1907  the  Rochet-Schneider,  a  French  car,  was  imported  at  the 
following  prices : 

Francs. 

16/24 12,  500 

30 18,  500 

40 24,  000 

List  prices,  less  20  per  cent  to  agents. 

In  1908  they  have  reduced  the  price  of  the  16/24  to  12,000  francs, 
their  30  to  18,000  francs,  and  on  these  two  sizes  have  increased  the  dis- 
count to  30  per  cent.  The  40-horsepower  car  this  year  is  being  made 
with  six  cylinders  at  the  same  list  price,  with  a  discount  of  40  per 
cent. 

The  Berliet,  a  French  car,  in  1907,  40  horsepower,  was  listed  at 
18,000  francs. 

In  1908  they  have  reduced  the  price  to  16,000  francs  and  the  dis- 
count has  been  increased  5  per  cent. 

In  1907  the  Panhard,  a  French  car,  24  horsepower  was  listed  at 
20,000  francs,  and  the  35  horsepower  at  26,000  francs,  less  a  discount 
of  15  per  cent. 

In  1908  they  have  reduced  the  prices  to  14,500  francs  list  for  the  24 
horsepower,  a  difference  of  5,500  francs,  and  to  19,000  francs  for  the 
35  horsepower,  a  difference  of  7,000  francs,  and  increased  the  dis- 
count to  20  per  cent. 

In  1908  a  Benz  car,  40  horsepower,  with  body  and  tires,  made  in 
Mannheim,  Germany,  entered  the  port  of  New  i  ork  at  a  market  value 
of  12,000  marks.  The  list  price  of  this  car  in  France  is  25,000  francs, 
and  in  Germany  20,000  marks  for  the  chassis  only  with  tires.  This 
must  represent  a  special  export  discount  of  40  per  cent,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  value  of  the  body,  which  was  evidently  not  considered. 


Exhibit  D. 

Imports  have  constantly  increased  and  the  price  per  vehicle  de- 
creased, and  our  figures  m  this  statement  will  show  an  enormous 
drop  in  average  value  in  a  period  of  five  years.  This  also  shows  the 
very  free  importation  of  motor  vehicles  under  the  existing  tariff 
rate,  and  the  value  as  a  revenue  producer. 

The  approximate  number  of  new  vehicles  that  entered  this  port 
(New  York)  during  the  calendar  periods  of  1904  and  1908,  respec- 
tively, were  approximately  valued  as  follows : 


Year. 

Number. 

Value. 

Average 
value. 

1904 

605 
1.044 

15,000,000 
2,200,000 

$8,265 

1908  f nine  months) 

2!  100 
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The  official  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
show  as  follows : 


IMPORTS   FOR   FISCAL   YEAR    1906. 


Belgium 

Fiance 

Germany 

Italy 

NetBerlands 

Switxt'riand 

United  Kingdom... 

Canada  

British  West  Indies 
Cuba 


Automobilem. 


Number.  |     Value. 


820  I 
86 

«}l 

17 

77  , 


n4,020 

2,8(16,898 

360,252 

270,794 

1,544 

45.890 

314.193 


$1,876 

352,025 

14,066 

15,583 


3,833 
13,586 


3.813,591 
13,100 
500  I 

17,314 ; 


400.469 


X 


45 


Parts  of,   I     T,  .  , 
value.     I     ^°^*^- 


1,106  '    3,844,505 


400,514      81.245,019 


IMPORTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1907. 


fielgimn 

10 

841 

61 

144 

1 

7 

103 

128,587 

2,940,387 

252,062 

420, 154 

1,158 

19,414 

347,758 

»3,186 
596,820 
151,403 

41,568 

France 

German  y 

Italv...: 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

878 
7,390 

United  Kingdom 

1 
Canada 

1,167 
7 

4,009,520 
20,775 

801,254 

$4,842,279 

British  West  Indies 

Cuba 

2 

10,780 

1,176 

4,041,025 

EXPORTS  TO  EUROPE. 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Automobiles 

11,428,411 

11.796,608 

92,565,655 
186,411 

Parts 

Total 

2.742,066 

a£!SUMfi. 

Imports  from  Europe.   1906 f  4,  214,  060 

Exports  to  Europe,   1906 1,796.603 

Imports  from  Europe.   1907 4,  842.  279 

Exports  to  Europe,   1907 2,742,066 


List  of  foreign  cars  entered  at  New  York  during  the  year  1907. 
Darracq 225  i  Isotta-Fraschlni . 


Renault 214 

Mercedes 139 


Flat. 

C.  G.  V 

Panhard 

Delahaye 

Rochet-Schneider . 

Hotchkiss 

Oe  Dietrich 

Clement 

Itala 

iMlaIn 


92 
87 
83 
62 
58 
33 
28 
25 
21 


De  Launay-Belleville . 

Blanchi  

Bollee 

Westinghouse 

De  Dion 

Mors 

Motobloc 

Rolls  Royce 

Brasier 

Berliet 

Martini 


20     lA   Buire . 


19 

19 

17 

IT 

13 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

6 

6 
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List  of  foreign  cars  entered  at  New  York  during  eleven  months  of  1908 — Ooiit'd* 


Esperanto   (Prunel) 

Napier 

Cx)ttiTi-De8gouttes  __ 

English  Daimler 

Arpjil 

Maja 

Weigel 

Gobron-Brillle 

Krieger  Electric 

Argus 


Benz 

Trl-Car 

Zust 

Gallia   Electric. 

Decauville 

Huinber 

Miscellaneous 


16 


Total 1,300 


List  of  foreign  cars  entered  at  New  York  during  eleven  months  of  1908. 


Darracq 418 

Renault --      244 


Fiat 

Mercedes 

Panhard  

Isotta-Fraschlnl 

Itala  

Ifotchkiss 

l)e  Dietrich 

Lancia 

C.  G.  V 

DeLaunay-Belleville  . 

De  Dion 

Rochet- Schneider 

S.  P.  O 

Zust 

Bianchl 

Delahaye 

Berliet 

Westlnghouse 

Benz 

Clement 

Mors 

Napier 

T^  Buire 

Bollee 


149 

89 

66 

40 

24 

22 

19 

18 

16 

14 

12 

11 

11 

9 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

8 

3 


Brasior 

Martini 

Saurer  

number 

Siznire-Naudin 

8pyker  

Maja 

Chenard-Walcker  _ 

Aries 

Piccard-Pictet 

Acheubllch-Hexe  - 

Passe  Partout 

Protos 

Werner 

Motobloc 

Cottin-Desgouttes 
Gobron-Brillle  — 

Argyll 

Roval 

Peugeot  (Lion)  »_ 

Rolls  Royce 

S.  P.  A 

Safir 

Miscellaneous 


3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Total 1,259 


Exhibit  E. 

American  manufacturers  must  pay  more  to  manufacture  like  ar- 
ticles and  the  American  workman  receives  a  much  higher  average 
pay.  This  is  shown  here  in  a  comparative  statement  made  by  two 
American  manufacturers,  one  of  a  high-priced  and  the  other  of  a 
moderate-priced  automobile,  who  have  ^iven  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  their  respective  vehicles  in  this  country  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  same  vehicle  manufactured  abroad. 

We  submit  a  comparison  of  tariff  at  65  per  cent  as  against  tariff 
at  45  per  cent : 

Tariff  65  per  cent. 

Take  an  American  car  costing  to  manufacture $2,000 

Using  60  per  cent  as  European  cost 1,200 

Add  65  per  cent  duty $780 

Add  5  per  cent  freight  and  imiwrt  charges 60 

840 

Giving  102  per  cent  American  cost 2,040 

Thus  giving  the  American  manufacturer  a  2  i)er  cent  margin  of  protec- 
tion of 40 
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Tariff  45  per  cent. 

Take  an  American  car  costing  to  manufacture $1,  (KKJ 

1' 

Using  65  per  cent  as  European  cost 650 

Add  45  per  cent  duty $292.50 

Add  5  per  cent  freight  and  Import  charges 32. 50 

826 

GiTing  97i  per  cent  American  cost 975 

Thus  giving  the  foreigner  an  advantage  of  2i  per  cent 25 

And  for  your  further  consideration  we  submit  a  comparative  illus- 
tration showing  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  and  profit  be- 
tween a  foreign  car  and  an  American  car,  citing  in  this  instance  the 
actual  make  of  car  and  the  actual  price : 

Packard  SO-borsepower  chassis,  without  tires : 

Factory  cost,  without  overhead,  administration,  advertising,  rent, 
or  manufacturer's  profit $2,320 

Fiat  40-horsepower  chassis,  without  tires : 

New  Yorlc  customs  entry  value,  including  manufacturer's  profit 1, 000 

Add  45  per  cent  duty $720 

Add  5  per  cent  freight  and  import  charges 80 

800 

2,400 

Packard  margin  in  which  to  find  profit 80 

Packard  30-horsepower  chassis,  without  tires: 

Cost  without  overhead,  administration,  advertising,  rent,  or  manu- 
facturer's profit — 1 $2, 320 

If  manufactured  in  Italy  at  60  per  cent  cost,  cost  would  be 1, 392 

If  manufactured  in  Italy  at  65  per  cent  cost,  cost  would  be 1, 508 

Comparing  with  Fiat  40-hor8epower,  customa  entry  value^  including 

manufacturer's  profit 1, 600 

Profit  if  manufactured  at  60  per  cent  cost 208 

Profit  if  manufactured  at  65  per  cent  cost 92 


Maxwell  Briscoe  Motor  Company, 
Tarrytovm^  N.  y.,  December  10^  1908. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Joy  and  Tarifp  Committee  of  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers' Associations. 

Dear  Sir  and  Gentlemen  :  Conforming  to  the  suggestion  made  at 
a  meeting  of  your  committee  that  this  company  (The  Maxwell- 
Briscoe  Motor  Company)  furnish  you  with  facts  and  information  spe- 
cifically setting  forth  its  experience,  etc.,  we  accordingly  give  you  be- 
low information  as  to  our  cost  of  manufacturing,  which  we  are  wili- 
ng you  should  present  to  the  Ways  and.  Means  Conmiittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  order  that  they  may  have  before  them 
definite  facts  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  the  moderate-priced 
automobiles. 

We  manufacture  the  Maxwell  line  of  automobiles,  comprising  the 
rollowing  models: 

Model  A.  A  10-horsepower,  two-cylinder,  two-passenger,  retailing 

*t  $500.  ■ 
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Mpdel  LD.  A  14-horsepower,  two-cylinder,  two-passenger,  retailing 

at  $825. 

Model  HD.  A  20-horsepower,  two-cylinder,  five-passenger,  retail- 
ing at  $1,450. 

Model  DA.  A  30-horsepower,  four-cylinder,  five-passenger,  retail- 
ing at  $1,750. 

All  above  complete  with  tires. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  make  various  modifications  of  these 
same  models,  which  are  fumidied  with  more  or  less  equipment,  but 
the  above  models  comprise  the  real  basis  of  the  line. 

The  model  A  car  we  are  making  for  the  first  time  this  season.  We 
sell  it  at  $450  to  the  trade— at  present  it  costs  us  to  manufacture  $393. 
We  expect,  through  the  development  of  special  machinery  upon  which 
we  are  working  and  by  applymg  to  it  certain  economies  in  manufac- 
turing, to  be  able  to  reduce  its  cost  about  5  per  cent. 

The  model  LD  we  have  manufactured  for  four  seasons,  having 
made  over  8,000  of  them  in  all.  This  car  retails  at  $825— our  selling 
price  to  the  trade  is  $660.  Our  profit  for  the  past  year  on  a  pro- 
duction of  2,552  averaged  $86  each  on  this  model. 

Having,  as  we  say,  made  this  car  for  four  years,  our  facilities  for 
producing  it  are  complete  and  our  experience  thorough.  Figures  re- 
lating to  its  cost,  therefore,  may  consistently  be  taken  as  a  good  rep- 
resentation of  the  moderate-priced  car  as  a  class. 

The  cost  3f  the  car  we  itemize  in  general  as  follows: 


Details. 


Wages 

Salaries 

Material  used  in  operation  of  plant 
Material  in  product 

Total 


Amount.  Percent. 


$201.00 
42.00 
^.00 
311.00 


574.00 


S5.0 
7.8 
S.S 

51.2 


Bein^  the  cost  of  LD  car  as  made  in  America. 
The  labor  element  in  the  above  cost  is  based  on  the  following  sched- 
ule, which  shows  our  actual  wage  cost  to-day : 

Factory  No.  3,  pay  roll  aummary,  week  ending  November  2^,  1908. 


Department. 


Number 
of  men. 


No.  1.  Machine  shop 

No.  2.  Body  metal 

No.  8.  Frame 

No.  4.  Paint  and  enamel 

No.  6.  Trimming 

No.  0.  ANsembly,  motors 

No.  7.  Blacksmith 

No.  9.  Erecting 

No.  10.  Polish 

No.  11.  Brass 

No.  12.  Testing 

No.  IS.  Body  wood 

No.  14.  Axle 

No.  15.  Repair 

No.  16.  Finishing 

No.  17.  Bod V  molding . . . 

Factory,  salary 

Oeneral  labor 

Tool  department 

Pattern  department 

Total 


168 
67 
25 
18 
15 
74 
26 
12 

9 
12 

6 
18 
17 
18 

8 
10 
16 
118 
46 
12 


675 


ATerage 
hour 
rate. 


90.238 
.289 
.222 
.297 
.289 
.247 
.268 
.243 


.306 
.879 

,2a 

.251 
.212 
.880 
.284 
.858 
.874 


.271 


Amount. 


$1,697.22 

786.56 

274.26 

237.10 

213.67 

911.56 

242.36 

212.27 

126.57 

178.86 

61.16 

192. 9S 

206.88 

132.46 

78,84 

94.78 

269.20 

2,779.34 

916.71 

202. 8S 


9,714.03 
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From  investigation  we  learn  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  Italy  is  as 
follows: 

Average 
Departments:  boor  rate. 

Blacksmith $0. 085 

Machinist .  065 

Assembling .  09 

Pattern .  10 

Electrical .  07 

Carpenters .  09 

General  help .  03 

In  consequence  of  this  difference  in  conditions  as  between  Europe 
and  America  we  could  produce  this  car,  if  we  made  it  in  Italy  and 
hired  Italian  workmen,  for  the  following  cost : 

Labor $81 

Salaries 42 

Materials  for  operation  of  plant 20 

Materials  in  product 218 

Total 361 

Ck)8t  of  LD  car  made  in  Bhirope. 

This,  you  will  note,  calculates  the  cost  of  material  at  70  per  cent  of 
the  cost  as  bought  in  America.  We  use  no  foreign  material  whatso- 
ever and  have  never,  therefore,  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  cost  of 
material  if  bought  in  Europe.  We  have,  however,  been  informed 
that  the  average  cost  of  material  such  as  we  use  in  the  construction  of 
our  automobiles  is  from  25  to  35  per  cent  lower  in  Europe  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  probably  have 
before  them  data  that  gives  them  complete  information  on  this 
matter. 

.The  labor  figures  that  we  present  to  you  are  based  solely  upon 
what  we  know  to  be  the  diflfereuce  between  the  labor  cost  in  Italy  and 
what  labor  is  now  costing  us  in  the  United  States. 

We  present  another  table  which  shows  what  we  could  produce  our 
model  LD  car  for,  provided  we  did  all  the  metal  work — ^that  is,  the 
blacksmith  work,  the  machine  work,  and  the  assembly  work  at  Italian 
labor  cost,  and  ^pped  the  motors  and  axles  to  this  country  and  here 
assembled  them  into  a  complete  car. 

Materials  l)OUght  in  Europe ?218 

Labor  on  parts  made  In  Italy 76 

Assembling  parts  In  America 12 

Materials  for  operation  of  plant 20 

Salaries 42 

Total 368 

Cost  of  LD  car  if  made  in  Europe  and  assembled  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  tariff  is  levied  as  a  "  protective  "  tariff,  then  we  assunae  we 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  such  a  rate  of  duty  will  be  established 
as  will  cover  the  dinerence  between  what  we  can  produce  our  goods 
for  in  a  foreign  country  and  what  it  actually  costs  us  to  produce 
them  in  our  own  country. 

Therefore,  if  this  is  still  the  theorjr  actuating  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  then  it  is  seen  that  to  afford 
protection  in  this  industry  it  is  necessary  that  the  rate  should  be  at 
least  51  per  cent. 

We  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  also  that  the  labor  cost 
of  moderate-priced  automobiles  is  greater  proportionately  than  in  the 
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higher  priced  cars,  for  the  material  in  moderate-priced  cars  costs  less 
in  proportion  to  the  labor  than  it  does  in  the  higher  priced  cars. 

For  instance,  our  labor  cost  is  35  per  cent,  while  our  material  cost- 
that  is,  the  material  entering  into  the  automobile  itself — ^is  54.2  per 
cent.  Take  it  in  the  case  of  a  higher  priced  automobile — for  instance, 
the  Packard — the  labor  cost  is  31.8  per  cent,  while  the  material  cost  is 
60.5  per  cent. 

The  workmen,  therefore,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  low-priced 
cars  need  a  protective  tariff  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  higher  priced  cars. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  here  that  I  have,  through  the 
manager  of  the  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Association, 
communicated  with  all  of  its  members,  and  that  both  as  a  member  of 
your  committee  and  representing  that  association,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  association,  I  am  authorized  to  request  on  their  part  a  retention 
of  at  least  the  present  duty. 

The  figures  that  I  give  are  indicative  of  the  experience  of  the  Max- 
well-Briscoe  Motor  Company  only,  and  are  not  presented  for  or  on 
the  part  of  any  other  concern,  but  are  a  compilation  of  its  records 
solely. 

My  opinion  is,  however,  that  they  represent  the  average  condition 
confronting  the  manufacturers  of  moaerate-priced  cars,  this  being 
fair  to  assume,  as  the  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Company  is  one  of  the 
large  producers,  which  it  could  not  be  were  it  operating  under  an 
unfavorable  cost. 

We  have  understood  that  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  manu- 
facturers are  preparing  to  produce  large  quantities  of  low-priced 
automobiles  with  which  to  invade  the  American  market.  If  such  ;s 
the  case,  particularly  should  the  present  rate  be  reduced,  a  complete 
readjustment  of  wages  in  the  automobile  industry  would  be  necessary, 
the  only  alternative  being  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  move 
the  whole,  or  at  least  a  part,  of  his  manufacturing  operations  to  such 
countries  as  will  put  him  in  touch  with  competitive  labor  conditions. 

We  have  endeavored  in  this  communication  to  give  nothing  but 
actual  facts,  as  to  the  proof  of  which  we  are  willing  at  any  time  to 
furnish  documentary  evidence  in  the  shape  of  our  pay  rolls  and  work- 
men's wage  vouchers. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Co., 

Benjamin  Briscoe, 
Presidefit  and  General  Manager. 


Exhibit  F.    - 

We  take  this  opportunity^  to  refute  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Sherrill,  representative  of  the  Importers'  Automobile  Salon, 
before  your  honorable  committee  on  Friday,  November  27,  1908. 

1.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  90  per  cent  of  the  foreign  automobiles 
arrive  in  this  country  in  an  unfinished  condition,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  add  many  machine  parts  in  this  country  to  complete  the  vehicle. 

To  refute  this  statement  we  refer  you  to  the  attached  photograph, 
marked  "  No.  1,"  showing  the  so-called  naked  Fiat  chassis  as  exhib- 
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ited  by  the  manufacturer  at  the  Paris  automobile  show  in  December, 
1907.  The  hood  has  been  removed,  but  the  car  is  delivered  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  the  running  board,  footboard,  and  mud  guards, 
and  this  is  the  customary  trade  understanding  amongst  the  majority 
of  the  continental  makers  as  to  the  equipment  of  a  chassis. 

2.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  in  four  years,  ending  June  30,  1908,  of 
the  almost  $17,000,000  worth  of  foreign-made  chassis  entered  at  the 
port  of  New  York  alone  90  per  cent  went  to  American  carriage 
builders  to  have  American  bodies  built. 

We  reply  to  this  Inr  stating  that  in  the  last  twelve  months  (from 
November,  1907,  to  November,  1908)  out  of  1,533  machines  imported 
at  New  York  alone  900  had  foreign-made  bodies. 

3.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  the  reports  of  Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Car- 
din  are  valuable  because  they  show  that  the  Fiat  Company  has 
imported  $200,000  worth  of  American  machinery  and  the  Hotchkiss 
Company  $175,000  worth  of  machinery,  and  we  volunteer  to  supple- 
ment this  statement  by  adding  another  $1,750,000  worth  of  up-to- 
date  American  automobile  machinerj^  in  use  by  the  continental  manu- 
facturers at  present. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Sherrill  that  Captain  Cardin's  figures  are  valu- 
able, because  they  bear  out  our  contention  that,  with  skilled  labor 
costing  us  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  here  as  it  does  abroad, 
the  very  fact  that  they  employ  the  same  up-to-date  machinery  as 
we  do  here  must  prove  to  your  committee  the  necessity  for  protecting 
the  wages  we  pay. 

4.  Mr.  Sherrill  forgot  to  state  that  French  motor-car  manufac- 
turers, which  until  two  years  ago  led  the  world  in  the  production 
of  the  motor  vehicle,  have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  Anlerican 
tool  machinery  is  being  imported  to  the  Continent,  and  have  within 
a  year  organized  a  machine-tool  manufactory  for  self-protection. 
For  full  particulars  regarding  this  we  refer  your  committee  to  the 
Special  Consular  Reports,  Volume  XL,  page  17  (Department  of 
Cbramerce  and  Labor).  The  object  of  this  factory,  ably  stated  by 
Consul-General  Mason,  of  Paris,  is  to  have  French  manufacturers 
economize  at  every  point.    He  also  states: 

This  win  create  the  most  dangerous  competition  that  the  machine-tool  makers 
of  America  have  ever  been  called  to  meet  in  France.  The  import  duty  on 
such  machinery  ranges  from  17  to  70  francs  per  100  kilograms  ($3.28  to  $13.51 
per  220  pounds),  according  to  weight  of  machine,  but  the  French  tariff  is  a 
flexible  enactment  and  can  be  modified  to  meet  any  existing  or  future  relation 
between  home  supply  and  actual  demand. 

5.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  that  the  difference  between  the  scale  of  wages 
abroad  and  in  the  United  States  is  from  30  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  for 
the  same  grade  of  work — that  much  lower  there  than  here. 

Our  answer  to  this  is  found  in  Exhibits  C  and  D,  and  the  figures 
stated  there  have  been  compiled  by  Mr.  James  M.  Carples,  our  own 
eicpert,  who  has  visited  the  different  factories  abroad,  and  your  com- 
mittee will,  we  think,  find  them  conservative  when  compared  with 
the  reports  of  the  United  States  special  and  confidential  agents,  who 
my^^have  from  time  to  time  submitted  information  on  this  subject. 

We  refer  your  committee  to  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  18,  1908,  of  an  article  written  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Hollander, 
the  vice-president  of  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company  of  America,  who 
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employed  Mr.  Sherrill  to  appear  before  your  committee.    We  quote 
the  ninth  paragraph  of  this  article: 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  quaUty  of  this  workmanship  is  the  very  great 
question  of  the  wages  paid  abroad,  where  living  expenses  are  correspondingly 
lower.  The  best  grade  of  foreign  skilled  labor  costs  from  one-half  to  one-third 
what  it  does  in  America,  and  yet  these  artisans  can  live  as  well. 

6.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  the  statement  generally  circulated 
throughout  this  country  by  American  automobue  comi>anies  to  the 
effect  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  in  foreign  factories  is  performed 
by  apprentices  who  receive  no  pay  is  not  true,  and  he  takes  occasion 
to  refute  the  statement. 

We  refer  your  committee  in  answer  to  this  to  the  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  the  special 
report  of  Consul  J.  E.  Dunning,  of  Milan,  Italy,  on  pages  21  and  22 
of  Volume  XL,  called  "  Motor  machines."  We  also  refer  you  again 
to  the  article  written  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Hollander  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  18,  1908.  In  the  eighth  paragraph  of  this  article,  which 
we  quote  below,  Mr.  Hollander  considers  the  apprentice  question  even 
of  greater  importance  than  the  question  of  material,  and  dwells  on 
the  fact  that  as  many  as  seven  years'  service  as  apprentice  is  necessary 
before  the  workman  abroad  can  really  be  considered  skilled  and  enjoy 
full  pay,  and  takes  occasion  to  compare  this  with  the  American  trades- 
union  system,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.    We  quote : 

Important  as  Is  the  question  of  materials,  still  the  question  of  workmanship  is 
possibly  of  even  greater  Importance.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  American 
who  has  traveled  in  Europe  or  studied  Industrial  conditions  obtaining  there 
that  the  "  apprenticeship  "  still  exists  in  all  European  countries.  While  this 
system"  may  vary  somewhat  In  the  different  localities,  It  may  be  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  seven-year  apprenticeship  Is  a  safe  average  for  most  countries. 
This  means  that  a  j'oung  man  desirous  of  learning  a  trade  or  Industry  Is  ex- 
pected to  devote  the  first  seven  years  of  his  service  without  pay  or  remunera- 
tion, and  in  some  countries,  notably  England,  fathers  frequently  pay  a  well- 
established  concern  a  nominal  sum  per  year  for  the  training  of  their  sons  in 
their  emplgyment.  Such  a  condition  as  this  means  that  when  a  young  man  Is 
finally  r>nt  on  the  pay  roll  he  has  had  seven  years  of  the  best  experience,  and  is 
well  worth  the  wages  he  will  then  receive,  as  the  quality  of  the  workmanship 
he  can  give  to  his  employer  Is  of  the  very  highest  order  it  Is  possible  to  obtain. 
In  America  a  n.an  may  have  been  a  plumber,  a  gas  fitter,  a  carpenter,  or  even 
a  cobbler,  and  If  he  desires  to  enter  an  automobile  factory  ho  rapidly  becomes  a 
member  of  the  trade  union,  and  within  six  months  he  expects  to  draw  the  same 
wages  as  his  bench  companion,  who  may  have  been  serving  six  years  In  the 
same  capacity,  and  should  there  be  any  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  his  employer  to 
meet  this  demand  It  Is  a  question  that  the  union  will  very  jiromptly  undertake 
to  regulate,  and  this  not  only  In  the  automobile  Industry,  but  In  every  other 
manufacturing  pursuit  in  this  country. 

7.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  automobiles 
would  result  in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  all 
automobiles,  whether  of  home  or  foreign  manufacture. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Sherrill  that  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  we  will 
be  compelled  to  reduce  our  prices,  and  in  order  to  do  this  with  profit 
it  will  necessitate  a  large  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages  i^aid  to 
skilled  labor  and  in  the  price  of  materials,  and  this  is  impossible,  as 
there  would  have  to  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages 
in  all  the  industries  allied  and  interested. 

8.  Mr.  Sherrill's  statement  that  the  Association  of  Licensed  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  and  the  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers' 
Association  were  trusts  and  dictated  prices  are  absolutely  without 
foundation  in  fact. 
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9.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  there  are  no  low-grade  machines 
imported. 

We  answer  this  bjr  stating  that  the  average  horsepower  of 
macWnes  imported  during  1906  was  36,  and  the  average  value  about 
$3,800  per  car,  while  in  1908  the  figures  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
we  think,  will  show  a  decrease  in  horsepower  to  less  than  18,  and  the 
average  value  has  been  lowered  to  less  than  $1,600.  And  that  the 
end  is  not  yet  in  sight  is  evidenced  by  the  reports  just  published  re- 

firding  the  Olympia  Show  in  London  and  the  French  Automobile 
xhibition  in  Paris,  in  which  all  correspondents  concur  in  stating  that 
the  feature  of  the  expositions  is  the  large  number  of  low-priced  small- 
power  machines, 

Of  over  750  automobiles  imported  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
80  per  cent  were  landed  in  this  country  completely  equipped  with 
body,  tires,  lamps,  horns,  tools,  and  other  equipment,  auty  and 
charges  paid,  at  less  than  $1,800 ;  the  other  20  per  cent  at  less  than 
$1,600;  and  about  150  small  machines  f  chassis)  at  $1,200  or  less.  We 
again  quote  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Hollander's  report  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  18, 1908,  as  follows : 

In  the  field  of  small  and  light  machines,  however,  there  have  been  remarkable 
developments  in  Europe  during  the  last  year.  The  European  manufacturers 
are  indebted  to  the  Automobile  Club  of  France  in  large  measure  for  the  tremen- 
doTis  publicity  which  has  been  concentrated  upon  these  small  vehicles  through 
the  Voiturette  race,  which  was  run  over  the  Dieppe  circuit  prior  to  the  Grand 
Prix.  The  wonderful  showing  of  these  little  cars  in  that  race  opened  the  eyes 
of  thousands  of  people  to  the  possibilities  there  are  in  the  development  of  this 
type  of  vehicle.  Single-cylinder  machines  of  4-lnch  bore  and  multi-cylinder 
machines  of  a  corresponding  cylinder  volume  attained  an  average  speed  of  over 
60  miles  an  hour  for  the  distance  of  250  miles,  a  result  unheard  of  and  incred- 
ible until  this  year.  These  light  cars  are  to-day  being  built  of  the  finest  mate- 
rials, including  pressed  steel  frames  and  all  the  perfected  mechanism  of  the 
larger  cars,  at  prices  which  are  certainly  surprising.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen 
makers  of  unquestioned  standing  and  reliability  building  these  machines, 
equipped  with  handsome  runabout  bodies,  which  sell  for  prices  varying  from 
$S50  to  $1,000.  These  small  machines  are  far  speedier  and  more  powerful  than 
anything  of  the  type  built  in  this  country  within  several  hundred  dollars  of  the 
price  at  which  they  sell.  I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  several  of  the  better 
known  of  these  Voiturettes  do  not  reach  America  in  the  near  future  and  find  a 
very  large  sale  in  this  country  when  their  merits  are  fully  appreciated.  These 
machines  have  certainly  been  the  sensation  of  the  year,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  little  of  them  has  been  said  in  American  publications,  as  a  general  accept- 
ance of  the  facts  would  be  most  detrimental  to  certain  large  American  interests. 

10.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  to  your  committee  that  the  Selden  patent 
covered  every  steam  or  motor  driven  vehicle.  In  reply  to  this  we 
attach  hereto  (marked  "  No.  5  ")  and  refer  you  to  volume  75,  page 
1017,  of  the  Official  Gazette,  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  column  two,  lines  23 
to  27,  which  states : 

Selden,  in  1895,  received  a  patent,  November  5,  No.  549160,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  pioneer  invention  in  the  application  of  the  compression  gas  engine  to 
road  or  horseless  carriage  use. 

11.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  a  finished  machine  is  never  sold  to 
wealthy  patrons  directly,  such  wealthy  patrons  preferring  to  have 
their  automobiles  built  in  New  York  by  either  Demarest  or  Brewster, 
Mid  but  for  this  fact  both  of  these  well-known  and  reputable  houses 
would  have  failed. 

To  characterize  this  statement  as  absurd  is  rather  mild,  but  in 
refuting  it  we  will  content  ourselves  in  referring  your  committee  to 
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the  statistics  compiled  by  the  appraiser  and  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York  during  the  last  five  years.    These  will  show  that  fully  30 

Eer  cent  of  automobiles  imported  were  imported  by  individuals  who 
ad  purchased  abroad,  and  that  the  bodies  were  built  bv  such  well- 
known  body  builders  of  Europe  as  Rothschild  et  Cie.,  Kellner  et  Cie., 
Audineau,  Vedrine,  and  others.  Of  the  other  70  per  cent  of  motor 
vehicles  imported  by  dealers  and  agents,  an  unbiased  investigation 
will  show  that  the  work  has  been  pretty  well  divided  between  J.  M- 
Quinby  &  Co.,  Burr  &  Co.,  R.  M.  Stivers,  Barnes  Carriage  Company, 
Kimball  &  Co.,  Flandrau  &  Co.,  Rothschild  &  Co.,  Studebaker  Broth- 
ers,, Willoughby,  Schildtwachter,  Healey,  New  Haven  Carriage  Com- 
pany, Blue  Ribbon  Carriage  Company  of  Bridgeport,  and  many 
other  American  carriage  makers. 

The  list  enumerated  above  consists  mostly  of  New  York  carriage 
builders.  If  we  consider  the  numl)er  of  carriage  makers  in  the 
United  States,  some  of  whom  turn  out  as  many  as  75,000  vehicles  a 
year,  who  have  not  benefited  by  the  imports  at  the  port  of  New 
York  and  the  business  they  may  have  given  to  the  local  industry,  it 
will  show  that  this  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  50,000 
automobile  bodies  built  in  one  year  for  the  manufacturers  in  whose 
behalf  this  argument  is  made. 

12.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hill  that  there  were  prac- 
tically no  importations  of  low-grade  machines  for  commercial  uses. 

We  will  answer  this  by  stating  that  in  the  last  fifteen  months  there 
have  been  over  1,000  taxicabs  and  75  omnibuses  and  trucks  imported 
into  this  country. 

13.  Mr.  Sherrill  was  asked  by  Mr.  Gaines  whether  there  was  not 
a  difference  of  15  and  20  per  cent  allowed  the  dealer  in  the  country 
where  the  cars  were  made  and  America,  and  Mr.  Sherrill  evaded  the 
question  and  contented  himself  by  stating  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Hotchkiss  Company,  which  he  represented,  this  was  not  true. 

We  submit  herewith  (marked  No.  6  ")  an  answer  to  Mr.  Gaines 
in  the  shape  of  an  original  letter  written  by  M.  Marchesi,  a  director 
of  the  Fiat  Automobile  Company  of  Turin,  in  which  he  quotes  11,000 
francs  net  as  the  chassis  price,  with  tires,  of  the  40-horsepower  Fiat 
car  in  quantities  of  15  or  more  for  shipment  to  South  America.  This 
is  the  same  car  which  Mr.  Sherrill  testified  his  clients  paid  8,000 
francs  for  and  which  is  sold  to  Lamberjack  &  Co.,  of  Pans,  at  9,000 
francs. 

14.  Mr.  Sherrill  states  that  the  price  of  a  body  on  the  $1,600 
chassis  in  this  country  is  $1,200. 

We  attach  hereto  (marked  "  No.  6 ")  a  circular  from  the  Fiat 
Automobile  Company  of  New  York,  his  clients,  in  which  they  offer 
a  touring  car  body  for  $1,000,  which  is  evidently  correct,  as  when 
added  to  the  quoted  price  for  the  chassis  it  figures  just  $6,000,  which 
is  the  price  of  the  car  that  Mr.  Sherrill  speaks  about.  The  duty  on 
a  $1,600  chassis  and  freight  and  other  charges  could  not  possibly 
amount  to  more  than  $800 ;  he  states  $1,000.  He  also  states  that  tires 
are  purchased  for  $200  in  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  Fiat 
cars  are  sold  with  Michelin  tires,  and  the  New  York  importer  of  this 
car  has  them  sent  separate  so  as  to  save  the  difference  of  15  per  cent 
on  the  duty,  and  makes  an  additional  profit  on  the  transaction  of  at 
least  $50  a  set  every  time  he  replaces  a  foreign  tire  with  an  American 
one. 
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This  makes  Mr.  Sherrill's  figures  wrong  by  just  $450,  which  should 
be  added  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  vehicle  and  the 
selling  price  to  show  the  profit. 

15.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  to  your  committee  that  the  automobile 
importer  makes  a  small  but  reasonable  profit  and  the  rest  goes  to 
the  body  builders,  which  are  very  expensive  in  this  country,  but  he 
quotes  $1,000  as  the  cost  of  a  body  and  then  goes  on  to  state  that  his 
clients  pay  agents  15  per  cent  as  a  selling  commission  on  the  complete 
$6,000  car.  It  is  fair  to  presume  then  that  if  he  sold  the  body  with- 
out profit  the  net  cost  to  him  was  $850.  This  will  add  another  $150 
to  the  $450  above  mentioned,  making  $600  difference  to  be  added 
between  the  cost  and  selling  price  to  get  the  proper  profit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  and  to  be  perfectly  iaii\  the  discount 
allowed  to  agents  by  the  importers  of  the  city  of  New  i  ork  would  be 
20  per  cent  off  the  chassis  list  price,  and  nothing  off  the  body.  This 
would  bring  the  selling  price  of  the  vehicle  down  to  $5,000,  and  the 
cost  completely  equipped  $3,500,  leaving  a  margin  of  $1,500  profit 
to  the  importer,  with  which  to  meet  and  undersell  American  com- 
petitors. 

16.  Mr.  Sherrill  stated  that  Mr.  George  H.  Day  is  the  head  of  the 
Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers,  and  had  been 
for  a  long  time 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Day  had  resigned  from  the  association 
some  eighteen  months  ago,  and  has  been  dead  for  over  a  year. 

17.  The  statement  by  Mr.  Sherrill  that  the  profits  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Conapany  are  100  per  cent  is  absolutely  preposterous  and 
without  a  grain  of  foundation  in  fact,  and  is  emphatically  denied 
by  Mr.  H.  JB.  Joy,  the  president  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company. 
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[Oopy  of  telegram  to  Mr.  Joy.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  i,  1908, 
Henby  B.  Joy  (care  The  Packard) : 

Answering  your  telegram  repeated  here  I  think  20  per  cent  import 
duty  quite  sufficient  and  am  so  advising  Chairman  Payne.  You  know 
that  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  methods  and  policies  of  the 
Ucensed  association,  and  that  I  am  unwilling  to  be  a  party  to  its 
attempt,  under  a  most  craftily  conceived  and  drawn  contract,  to 
monopolize  the  industry  through  control  of  a  worthless  patent.  You 
faiow  that  I  desire  a  cancellation  of  my  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion and  am  seeking  such  cancellation  in  the  court.  You  know  that  I 
propose  to  bring  suit  against  the  individual  members  of  the  asso- 
dation  for  breach  of  contract  and  for  attempt  to  ruin  my  business. 
It  is  also  time  that  you  should  know  that  I  intend  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  before  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  consider  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  dutv  a  mo^  outrageous  extortion  upon  the  buyers  of 
large  cars,  controlled  at  present  by  a  very  few  manufacturers.  Our 
plans  for  1910  contemplate  a  large  production  of  high-powered,  high- 
grade  cars,  which  we  propose  to  market  at  70  per  cent  of  the  present 
selling  prices,  and  I  consider  a  20  per  cent  auty  more  than  ample 
protection. 

W.   C.  DURANT. 
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Exhibit  H. 

[Oop7  of  telegram  to  H.  E.  Miles.] 

Knowing  that  an  adequate  duty  to  protect  wa^  of  American 
workmen  as  against  the  existing  low  rate  of  wages  m  European  au- 
tomobile factories  (which  is  acmiitted  to  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  American  rate)  is  in  practically  universal  demand  by  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  manufacturers,  I  insist  that  your  statement  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  implying  you  had  information  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  industry  was  favorable  to  a  tariff  re- 
duction on  automobiles,  is  unfair,  because  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts,  and  you  should  know  it. 

I  challenge  you  to  produce  any  and  all  telegrams  you  referred  to, 
substantiating  your  representations.  I  can  not  believe  that  you  would 
deliberately  distort  the  facts,  or  that  you  intend  purposely  to  convey 
a  wrong  impression,  and  I  therefore  await  with  mterest  a  statement 
from  you  that  will  be  supported  by  facts. 

Benjamin  Briscoe, 
President  Maxwell-Briscoe  Co, 

[Copy  of  reply  to  above  telegram,  by  H.  E.  Mflea.] 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  yesterday,  main  desire  was  given  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  when  I  testified.  Have  requested  an  auto 
manufacturer  who  has  written  me  that  your  proposition  is  silly  to 
answer  you  direct.  Also  two  others  say  that  one-half  of  present  duty 
is  enough.  I  stand  always  for  ample  protection  for  American  labor 
and  industry  as  defined  by  Mr.  Taf t  and  against  excessive  only, 

H.  E.  MnjBS. 
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For  the  calendar  years  enumerated  below  the  selling  value  in  Amer- 
ica "IW  vehicles  imported  during  that  period  amounted  to  $52,667,046. 
The  value  of  American  cars  sold  in  America  for  a  corresponding 
period  is  approximately  $250,000,000. 

We  arrive  at  this  in  ihe  following  way : 


Number.  I     Value. 


1902 26ft 

190:i 267 

1904 605 

1905 1,064 

1906 »  1,483 

1907 1,017 


4,641 


98,681,990 
2.927,508 
6,858.414 
3,972,289 
5,090,085 
2,990.869 


24,861,095 


To  which  we  add  50  per  cent  for  duty  and  import  charges,  which 
equals  $12,180,542;  to  which  we  add  again  25  per  cent  for  dealers' 
profit;  to  which  we  add  $5,000,000  for  parts  covering  that  period; 
and  to  which  we  add  $2,000,000  for  bodies,  making  this  calculation 
on  a  basis  of  40  per  cent  of  the  1905  cars  imported  (1,054),  and  60 
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per  cent  of  the  cars  imported  in  1906  and  1907  (2,450),  as  being 
chassis  for  which  bodies  were  built  in  America,  and  valuing  those  at 
$1,000  apiece  brings  our  total  up  to  $52,677,046,  as  per  above  calcu- 
lation. 
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Recapitulation  and  a  aummary  of  certain  figures  regarding  the  automohile  indus- 
try, compiled  by  States,  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  No.  66,  Census  of  Manufactures 

CONNECTICUT. 

Dnring  the  jear  1905  7  antomobile  factories,  capitalized  at  $3,712,- 

922,  made  832  vehicles,  valued  at •$2,©44,334 

(Unit  value,  $3,228.) 

Cost  to  produce  : 

Labor,  1.065  wage-earners $783,993 

Administration,  G2  salaried  employees 86, 372 

Materials 1, 163, 072 

Miscellaneous,  rent,  taxes,  advertising,  and  sundries.      466,  851 
Interest  on  capital,  5  per  cent 185,646 

2,  685,  934 

Cost  of  production  exceeds  value  by 41,600 

MICHIGAN. 

During   the   year   1905   22   automobile    factories,    capitalized   at 

$3,765,240,  made  9,125  vehicles,  valued  at »  $6,  876,  708 

(Unit  value,  $618.50.) 

Cost  to  produce : 

Labor,  2,123  wage-earners $970,  895 

Administration,  151  salarie4  employees 188,452 

Materials 2, 872,  655 

Miscellaneous,  rent,  taxes,  advertising,  and  sundries,  1, 423, 167 

Interest  on  capital,  5  per  cent 18S,  262 

5.  643. 431 

Value  exceeds  cost  of  production  by 1,  233,  277 

SUMMARIZED. 

The  figures  for  the  entire  United  States  show  that  121  establfbh- 
ments,  capitalized  at  $20,555,247,  produced  21,692  vehicles,  val- 
ued at -■ $23, 751, 234 

Cost  to  produce : 

Labor,  10,239  wage-enmers $6,178,950 

Administration,  1,794  salaried  employees 1,866,293 

Materials 11,658,138 

Miscellaneous 3, 946, 369 

Interest  on  capital,  at  5  per  cent 1,027,762 

24,677,512 

Cost  of  production  exceeds  value  by 926,278 

Unit  value  per  vehicle  Is  approximately  $1,100. 
Average  pay  per  year  for  labor  Is  $707. 

These  figures  show  that  the  cost  of  production  exceeded  selling 
value  that  year  by  $926,278,  without  considering  cost  of  selling, 

■These  figures  evidently  do  not  include  cost  of  selling  or  discount  to  agents, 
which  is  20  per  cent,  nor  does  the  capital  represent  money  borrowed  or  Interest 
or  depreciation  on  plant. 
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interest,  and  depreciation  on  plant.  They  also  show  the  accuracy  of 
our  own  present  statistical  data,  as  the  wages  per  person  per  year 
and  the  proportion  of  labor  to  material,  as  shown  in  appendix. 

State  op  New  York,  City  and  County  of  New  York^  as: 

James  M.  Carples,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  I  reside  at 
971  Trinity  avenue,  New  York  City,  and  am  employed  bv  the  Asso- 
ciation of  License  Automobile  Manufacturers  as  special  agent  and 
statistician,  and  have  carefully  prepared  and  read  the  statements 
contained  in  the  brief  and  exhibits  suomitted  herewith  by  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  industry  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
as  to  the  facts  herein  specifically  stated  know  them  to  be  true  and 
accurate.  And  as  to  the  statements  therein  referred  to  as  obtained 
from  reliable  sources  the  same  are  full,  true,  and  accurate  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

James  M.  CarpLiES. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1908. 
[seal.]  Daniel  J.  Guinan, 

Notary  Public. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 


BARS  OP  SPRING  STEEL. 

Chicago,  III.,  January  i?,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sirs  :  We  respectfully  ask  that  in  the  tariff  bill  which  you 
are  preparing,  bars  of  spring  steel  be  put  on  the  free  list.    Our  reason 
for  asking  wis  is  as  follows  : 

We  are  among  the  larg;est  manufacturers  of  vehicle  springs  for 
automobiles  and  other  vehicles.  We  have  in  addition  to  our  domes- 
tic business  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  but  competition  from  for- 
eign countries — France,  Germany,  England — is  such  that  we  have  to 
sell  at  the  very  narrowest  margin  of  profit;  and,  even  at  that,  can 
in  South  AnArica  sell  only  one  class  of  springs,  which  it  seems  we 
can  produce  slightly  cheaper  than  the  French.  We  have  found  that 
were  it  not  for  the  tariff  we  could  buy  our  raw  material  cheaper, 
which  would  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with  our  foreign 
competition.  We  therefore  wish  the  duty  to  be  removed  that  we 
may  extend  our  foreign  trade. 

tye  are  willing  that  the  du^  on  our  product — that  is,  springs  for 
vehicles — be  also  removed.     We  can  produce  springs  in  this  country 
as  cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the  world  if  we  are  allowed  to  have  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  world  for  our  raw  material. 
Respectfully, 

TuTHiLL  Spring  Co., 
By  F.  H.  TuTHiLL,  President 
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CARD  CLOTHING. 

ETAV  ASTHTJE  LSIOH,  B08T0V,  MASS.,  ASKS  FOK  AD  VALOEEM 
DUTY  AND  NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  29^  1908. 

CoMMriTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  rei)ly  to  a  memorial  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty 
upon  card  clothing  signed  by  certain  American  manufacturers  of 
card  clothing  we  beg  to  submit  the  following : 

The  gentlemen  are  evidently  mistaken  when  they  assert  that  their 
industry  requires  "  probably  the  largest  amount  of  capital  for  the 
value  of  the  goods  produced  of  any  industry  in  this  country.  In 
round  numbers  $1,200,000  of  capital  is  employed  in  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  $l,200j000  worth  of  goods."  If  thev  consult  the  memorial 
of  certain  American  manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  on  page 
2711,  first  print  No.  21,  they  will  find  that  other  industries  require 
double  the  proportionate  amount  of  capital  that  theirs  does,  as  it 
appears  that  three  textile  machine  shops  employ,  in  round  numbers, 
$14,000,000  of  capital  in  the  annual  production  of  $7,000,000  worth 
of  goods. 

First.  Let  it  be  understood  that  if  card  clothing  were  not  specially 
provided  for  in  the  tariff  it  would  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  No. 
193  of  the  present  act  as  articles  or  wares  in  whole  or  in  part  of  metal, 
at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  card  clothing  made  of  round  iron  wire 
and  dutiable  at  20  cents  per  square  foot  is  not  imported  to  any  extent, 
that  feature  of  the  subject  may  be  eliminated,  and  we  shall  consider 
only  card  clothing  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  per  square  foot,  which  is 
the  rate  paid  on  all  imported  clothing,  except  such  as  comes  in  as  a 
part  of  the  carding  machine  and  pays,  under  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Since  1883  "rates  of  duty  on  imported  card  clothing  have  been  as 
follows,  to  wit : 

1897.  146-card  clothing  manufactured  from  tempered  steel  wire, 
45  cents  per  square  foot;  all  other,  20  cents  per  square  foot. 

1894.  132-card  clothing  manufactured  from  tempered  steel  wire, 
45  cents  per  square  foot;  all  other,  20  cents  per  square  foot. 

1890.  159-card  clothing,  manufactured  from  tempered  steel  wire, 
50  cents  per  square  foot ;  all  other,  25  cents  per  square  foot. 

1883.  411-car  clothing,  25  cents  per  square  foot;  when  manufac- 
tured from  tempered  steel  wire,  45  cents  per  square  foot, 
showing  that  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  card  clothing  has  been 
subjected  to  a  duty  higher  than  that  upon  other  articles  or  wares 
manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  of  metal.  That  such  ratas  are  ex- 
cessive is  well  known  to  all  persons  familiar  with  textile  industries, 
and  yet,  after  all  these  years  of  excessive  protection,  according  to 
their  own  statements,  fully  33^  per  cent  of  all  the  card  clothing  used 
in  American  mills  is  imported  from  England.  It  is  this  excessive 
protection  that  has  enabled  the  American  manufacturers  of  card 
clothing,  though  still  using  their  antiquated  methods  and  machinery, 
to  combine  together  and  maintain  their  prices  just  enough  below  the 
prices  at  which  foreign  clothing  can  be  sold  here  so  as  to  force  an 
inferior  product  upon  the  American  mills  in  all  cases  where  quality 
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is  not  of  first  importance.  Under  the  present  rates  the  American 
manufacturer^  undersell  the  importers  in  all  instances,  and  are  con- 
tinually accepting  orders  at  a  large  percentage  under  importers' 
prices,  and  importers  themselves,  in  a  case  where  the  American  article 
would  answer,  have  bought  card  clothing  from  one  of  tlie  signers  of 
the  petition  now  before  vou  asking  for  an  increase  in  duty,  at  more 
than  10  per  cent  below  the  cost  of  importing  the  same — allowing  for 
no  profit  whatever  to  the  importer. 

If,  with  45  per  cent  per  square  foot  duty,  the  American  manufac- 
turers can  secure  two-thirds  of  the  entire  card-clothing  business  in 
the  United  States,  would  it  be  wise  to  increase  the  rate  of  duty  and 
thereby  cuti  off  the  importation  of  such  merchandise,  in  this  way 
reducing  the  Government's  revenue  and,  at  the  same  time,  forcing 
the  American  mill  owners  to  a  further  use  of  an  inferior  article? 

That  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  card  clothing  is  excessive  we 
propose  to  show  from  the  American  manufacturers'  own  statement. 

On  page  2040,  first  print.  No.  17,  in  their  remarks  about  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts,  they  say :  "  Since  this  ruling,  card  clothing 
imported  with  carding  machinery  has  paid  an  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  of  45  per  cent  under  paragraph  193,  which  means  that  this  card 
clothing  only  pays  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  square  foot  on  the  lowest- 
priced  card  clothing  and  a  duty  of  36  cents  per  square  foot  on  the 
highest-priced  card  clothing." 

If  this  is  true,  then  each  1  cent  per  square  foot  means  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  45  per  cent,  or  l^j  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  45  cents  per  square 
foot  equals  45  times  1^  per  cent,  or  81  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  the 
lowest-priced  clothing,  while  each  1  cent  per  square  foot  means  one 
thirty-sixth  of  45  per  cent,  or  1 J  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  45  cents  per 
square  foot  equals  45  times  IJ  per  cent,  or  56^  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  the  highest-priced  clothing.  In  other  words,  instead  of  being 
protected  to  the  extent  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  other  manufac- 
turers of  "  articles  or  wares  m  whole  or  in  part  of  metal "  are,  the 
manufacturers  of  card  clothing  are  enjoying  protection,  under  the 
present  tariff,  to  the  extent  of  from  56J  per  cent  on  the  highest  priced 
to  81  per  cent  on  the  lowest-priced  clothing. 
'Applying  these  simple  calculations  to  the  rates  (55  cents  per  square 
foot)  demanded  in  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  find  that  this 
infant  industry  is  asking  for  protection  to  the  extent  of  from  68} 
per  cent  on  the  highest-priced  to  99  per  cent  on  the  lowest-priced 
clothing. 

We  note  that  other  domestic  interests  before  your  committee  have 
appealed  to  the  promises  made  in  the  Kepublican  platform  and  in 
the  speeches  of  the  President-elect,  that  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
there  shall  be  levied  "  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between 
the  costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reason- 
able profit  to  American  industries,"  but  that  the  American  manufac- 
turers of  card  clothing  make  no  such  appeal. 

We  can  not  account  for  this  unless  it  be  upon  the  theory  that  "  fig- 
ures talk  "  and  that  a  rate  of  99  per  cent  speaks  for  itself. 

There  is  no  need  of  an  extra  paragraph  or  provision  for  card  cloth- 
ing imported  with  carding  machines,  as  the  question  of  duty  upon 
such  clothing  is  of  no  importance  whatever  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer. English  carding  machines  are  invariably  sold  complete, 
which  means  that  card  clothing  for  the  machine  is  included  in  the 
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Erice,  and  in  no  case  and  under  no  circumstances  would  the  machines 
e  unported  without  the  clothing,  consequently  the  amount  or  rate  of 
duty  paid  can  in  no  way  interest  the  American  card-clothing  manu- 
facturer, while  the  difference  between  45  per  cent  per  square  root  and 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  what  card  clothing  is  imported  into  this 
country  with  carding  machines  is  so  little  that  it  is  of  no  practical 
importance  to  the  Government  and  can  be  ignared  without  any 
appreciable  harm  to  the  country's  revenue.  We  can  state  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  since  the  decisions  referred  to  on  page 
2040  the  total  value  of  card  clothing  imported  into  this  country  with 
carding  machines*  has  amounted  to  less,  and  cqnsiderably  less,  than 
$5,000. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  on  the 
carding  machines  themselves  is  practically  prohibitive,  so  that  the 
foreign  manufacturer  is  almost  entirely  excluded  from  this  market 
and  the  importations  of  such  machines  reduced  to  an  insignificant 
item. 

We  beg  further  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facture of  card  clothing  involves,  proportionately,  less  manual  labor 
than  almost  any  known  manufacturing  industry  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  duty  on  card  clothing  only  protects  a  very  small  number  of 
laboring  people,  probably  2(W  to  300  persons  in  the  whole  United 
States,  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  American  cotton  spinners  have 
to  pay  duties  so  enormous  that  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  provide  a 
very  handsome  pension  for  every  working  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  card-clothing  trade  in  the  United  States.  At  all  events,  the 
number  of  working  people  to  be  affected  is  too  small  to  warrant  an 
increase  in  protection,  which  is  already  absurdly  excessive,  and 
which,  to  benefit  them  at  all,  must  either  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  cotton  manufacturers  or  else  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment's revenue. 

For  the  reasons  above  set  out  we  ask,  in  good  faith,  that  in  the 
new  tariff  the  duty  on  card  clothing  be  made  the  same  rate  ad  valo- 
rem that  is  imposed  upon  other  articles  or  wares  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  metal. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

SeARLE  &  PiLLSBURY. 

(For  Evan  Arthur  Leigh,  Importer  of  Card  Clothing.) 


CUTLERY, 

lOI.  EDWIN  D£NBT,  M.  C,  STTBMITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CTTTLEEY  COMPANY,  DETEOIT,  MICH. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Decemher  23^  1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 
t  *  «  «  «  «  « 

We  are  interested  as  to  whether  there  will  be  any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  foreign  cutlery.  We  still  find  foreign  manufacturers  able 
to  pay  the  present  duties  on  butcher  and  household  knives  and  under- 
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sell  US  on  both  hi^h-grade  and  cheap  goods.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  present  tariff  is  any  too  high  on  cutlery,  and  although  the  writer 
is  not  aware  of  any  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  cutlery  manu- 
facturers to  appear  before  the  tariff  commission  of  the  House,  we  are 
satisfied  that  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  cutlery  would  be  detri- 
ment to  our  business;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  a 
profit  on  our  goods  if  we  had  to  meet  foreign  competition  through 
any  reduction  of  the  tariff.  If  there  is  any  data  you  would  like  to 
have,  such  as  present  prices,  costs,  etc.,  we  would  oe  pleased  to  send 
the  same  on  to  you. 

Thanking  you  for  any  efforts  you  will  put  forward  on  any  of  these 
projects,  we  are, 

Sincerely,  yours, 

National  Cutlery  Company, 
Per  H.  D.  Hadenfeldt,  Manager. 


FERROMANGANESE. 

THE  WESTERH  FOUNDBT  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  NEW  YOEK  CITY, 
SUBMITS  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION.  ' 

New  York,  December  31^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  On  Tuesday,  December  15,  Robert  Gilchrist  appeared 
before  you  in  the  interests  of  the  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company 
and  requested  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  ferromansanese. 

We  take  this  method  of  laying  before  you  a  few  additional  facts. 

First.  We  inclose  herewith  letters  from  various  steel  makers  and 
users  of  ferromanganase  which  show  that  a  domestic  manufacturer 
of  ferromanganese  would  be  heartily  welcomed. 

Second.  The  first  year  we  are  in  business  we  will  make  40  per  cetit 
of  the  amount  of  ferromanganese  at  present  imported. 

Third.  Please  differentiate  in  this  respect  between  us  and  other 
manufacturers  who  have  appeared  before  you.  They  have  discussed 
with  you  the  duty  on  the  product  of  an  established  business,  while 
our  request  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  ferromanganese 
is  simply  a  rec}uest  for  permission  to  establish  in  this  countiy  a  new 
industry — the  manufacture  and  sale  in  the  open  market  of  80  per 
cent  ferromanganese. 

Fourth.  Other  manufacturers  have  a  profit  assured  to  them  by  the 
duty  on  their  product.  This  is  not  the  case  with  us.  Our  cost  will 
be  $40  per  ton.  The  foreigner's  cost  is  $38.80  laid  down  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  duty  paid.  The  duty  simply  makes  the  foreigner's  cost 
approximate  ours.  If  you  will  protect  our  cost,  we  will  be  glad  to 
fight  in  the  open  market  for  our  profit. 

Fifth.  Expert  testimony  before  you  shows  that  the  cost  of  steel 
is  $21.50  per  ton  and  thai  the  cost  of  the  ferromanganese  in  a  ton 
of  steel  is  $0.60.  Ferromanganese  is  selling  to-day  at  $40.  The  duty 
is  one-tenth  of  this.  This  makes  the  duty  cost  the  steel  maker  $0.06 
per  ton. 
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Our  cost  will  be  $40  per  ton,  and  if  you  remove  the  duty  of  $4  per 
ton  you  will  take  away  from  us  10  per  cent  of  our  cost  and  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  ^o  in  business,  while  you  help  the  steel  maker 
only  to  the  extent  of  uie  proportion  which  ^.06  bears  to  $2.50,  which 
is  twenty-eight  one-hunaretns  of  1  per  cent.  This  is  not  just^  Of 
course  any  reduction  of  the  duty  would  hurt  us  and  help  the  steel 
maker  in  the  same  proportion. 

Sixth.  We  have  letters  from  steel  makers,  letters  from  ferromanga- 
nese  sellers,  and  practical  treatises  on  the  use  of  ferromanganese  in 
steel  making  by  tne  most  expert  metallurgists  in  this  country,  which 
show  that  the  cost  of  the  ferromanganese  m  a  ton  of  steel  is  only  one- 
half  of  that  taken  as  a  basis  for  our  figures  in  this  letter  and  in  Mr. 
Gilchrist's  talk  before  you.  In  addition,  the  writer  has  for  twenty 
years  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  selling 
of  pig  iron  and  ferromanganese  to  steel  makers  and  knows  from  ex- 
perience that  the  above  statement  is  correct.  The  figures  used  in  our 
testimony  and  this  letter  are  taken  from  Mr.  Schwab's  testimony  be- 
fore you  and  are,  we  think,  amply  low  enough  to  prove  our  case,  al- 
though in  fact  they  should  be  cut  in  two. 

Finally,  no  matter  how  much  the  present  tariff  schedule  may  need 
revising,  we  believe  that  any  revision  which  deprives  us  of  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  new  business  in  this  country  is  manifestly 
unjust,  providing  always  that  such  business  will  not  injure  others 
while  benefiting  us  alone.  We  are  satisfied  to  leave  to  your  judgment, 
after  analyzing  the  figures  we  have  given  and  the  letters  we  inclose, 
whether  or  not  we  are  justified  in  asking  you  to  retain  on  ferro- 
manganese the  present  duty  of  $4  per  ton. 
Yours,  truly, 

Western  Foundry  Supply  Co., 
R.  Gilchrist. 


Philadelphia,  December  22^  1908, 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Your  favor  of  19th  instant  received.     For  a  reliable 
supply  of  ferromanganese,  quality  and  other  things  being  equal,  we 
should  certainly  feel  like  favoring  the  home  production. 
Yours,  truly, 

Bruall  Streckhouse,  President, 

Philadelphia,  December  21,  1908, 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N,  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor 
of  the  19th  instant  advising  that  you  are  contemplating  erecting 
a  blast  furnace  for  the  production  of  80  per  cent  ferromanganese. 

We  certainly  believe  that  such  an  enterprise  would  be  welcomed  by 
all  ferromanganese  users.    We  always  prefer  to  buy  domestic  rather 
than  imported  material  when  we  can  get  the  same  quality  and  price. 
We  are,  very  truly,  yours. 

The  Midvale  Steel  Company, 
H.  L.  Hx:mphrey,  Buyer, 
6131S-TARIFF— No.  40—08 8 
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Denver,  Colo.,  December  £4^  1908» 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Your  letter  of  December  19  in  regard  to  manutacture 
t)f  ferroman^anese  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  pay- 
ing venture,  inasmuch  as  the  use  of  the  smelted  product  is  very  large 
and  on  the  increase.  If  you  had  the  right  kind  of  ore,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  ferromanganese  can  not  be  made  as  cheaply  in  this 
<50untry  as  in  Europe.  We  are  using  several  thousand  tons  p^er  annum 
*nd  importing  all  of  it  from  Europe.  Of  course,  everything  being 
^ual,  would  give  the  preference  to  material  manufactured  in  this 
-country. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  G.  Pierson. 

Philadelphia,  December  ^2^  1908, 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  December  19  has  been  referred  to  the 
writer  by  the  Maryland  Steel  Company.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the 
consumers  of  ferromanganese  would  welcome  a  manufacturer  in  this 
country  who  would  dispose  of  his  output.  You  undoubtedly  would 
have  to  meet  foreign  competition  and  furnish  at  the  same  price  a 
metal  of  a  quality  as  good  as  the  imported.  The  use,  however,  of 
this  material  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  prospects  are,  with 
the  larger  proportion  of  open-hearth  steel  which  is  being  manu- 
factured each  year,  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  consumption 
in  this  country  will  be  double. 

Before,  however,  going  into  the  manufacture,  it  would  be  well  to 
make  certain  of  an  ore  supply,  as  the  deposits  of  mangan^  ore  in 
this  country  have  been  very  disappointing.  If,  however,  the  furnace 
where  the  metal  is  made  is  located  near  tide  water,  you  would  have 
the  benefit  of  using  imported  ore  when  domestic  ore  was  not  avail- 
able. 

Yours,  truly,  Frank  Tenney, 

Assistant  to  President 


Coatesville,  Pa.,  December  22^  1908. 
Wbbtbrn  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  favor  of  19th,  and  carefully  note  con- 
tents. We  use  from  100  to  125  tons  of  80  per  cent  ferromanganese 
per  month.  We  always  try  to  keep  a  goodly  stock  on  hand,  as  it  is 
an  imported  article,  and  we  would  welcome  very  much  a  good  source 
of  domestic  supply,  where  we  could  order  in,  say,  one  car  per  week 
regularly,  so  as  to  avoid  having  so  much  money  tied  up  in  it.  As  it 
is  now,  we  do  not  feel  safe  unless  we  have  at  least  two  months'  stock 
on  hand,  which  at  the  high  price  of  this  material  ties  up  considerable 
•capital.  We  think  there  are  numerous  other  mills  which  would  wel- 
<X)me  a  home  supply.  If  you  go  into  the  matter,  we  would  be  very 
^lad  to  take  the  matter  up  with  you  later.  At  present  we  are 
supplied  for  the  first  half  of  1909. 
Yours,  etc., 

LuKENS  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 
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New  York,  December  21^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  of  December  19  in  regard  to  ferro- 
manganese  is  before  us.  We  most  certainly  would  purchase  our  sup- 
ply of  80  per  cent  ferromanganese  in  this  country  provided  we  could 
get  as  good  a  price  and  as  good  an  article  as  we  can  from  abroad.  It 
would  appear  to  us  there  is  no  question  whatever  but  what  you  could 
dispose  of  all  the  ferromanganese  you  might  make. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Gould  Coupler  Company, 
F.  A.  Huntley, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


BucYRus,  Ohio,  December  28^  1908. 
The  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  the  19th,  beg  to  advise  that  we 
most  certainly  would  perf er  domestic  ferromanganese  to  the  foreign, 
and  if  we  can,  at  any  time,  buy  same  at  an  even  figure,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  we  will  in  every  instance  specify  domestic 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Bucyrus  Steel  Casting  Company, 
c.  f.  vollmer. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  22^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Oentlemen  :  We  have  your  valued  letter  of  the  19th,  and  note  that 
you  are  contemplating  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  80  per  cent 
ferromanganese,  and  ask  our  oijmion  as  to  whether  such  an  enterprise 
would  be  welcomed  by  domestic  consumers. 

The  purchasing  of  imported  80  per  cent  ferro  has  always  seemed 
to  ns  undesirable,  and  we  would  very  much  prefer  purchasing  a 
domestic  article  at  the  same  price,  thus  avoiding  annoyance  and  dday. 
We  hope  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  go  ahead  with  this  enterprise 
and  to  produce  the  material  profitably. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Allegheny  Steel  Company. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  21^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
GEinuBMEN :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  19th  instant,  we  would 
be  pleased  if  some  one  would  manufacture  80  per  cent  ferromanga- 
nese in  the  United  States,  and  if  such  were  the  case  we  would  be  dis- 
posed to  favor  them,  other  things  being  equal. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

Union  Steel  Casting  Co., 
C.  C.  Smith,  President. 
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Chicago,  III.,  Deeemher  ^4?  i^^- 
The  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City, 
Gentlemen:    Replying  to  yours  of  December  19,  re^garding  the 
proposition  of  manufacturing  ferromanganese  from  Virginia  ores, 
our  use  of  ferromanganese  is  somewhat  limited,  so  that  we  are  not  in 
good  position  to  advise  you  whether  its  production  would  be  profit- 
able; out  we  buy  some  quantity  of  it,  and  for  ourselves  would  say 
that  it  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  quality  of  American  ferro- 
manganese as  compared  with  foreign  as  to  whether  it  would  be  worth 
as  much  money  to  us.    Assuming  that  the  qualities  would  be  the 
same,  we  would  certainly  welcome  the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
domestic  ferromanganese  on  basis  competitive  with  the  imported 
brands. 
We  trust  the  above  gives  you  the  information  desired. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

American  Radiator  Company, 
J.  H.  Borden,  Purchasing  Agent. 


Grand  Crossing,  III.,  December  22^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

Neio  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  yours  of  the   19th,  we  should  think 
that  a  domestic  manufacturer  of  ferromanganese  ought  to  find  a 
ready  market  for  his  output,  provided,  of  course,  that  he  can  com- 
pete as  to  quality  and  price  with  the  foreign  production. 

If  jrou  should  decide  to  go  into  the  manuiacture  of  this  material 
we  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  name  upon  our  buying  ledger. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Grand  Crossing  Tack  Co. 


Mahwah,  X.  J.,  December  22,  1908. 
Messrs.  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  regard- 
ing 80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  we  would  not  object  to  using  the 
domestic  article;  in  fact,  we  would  prefer  it  at  equal  prices  to  the 
foreign. 

•  Yours,  very  truly, 

American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry  Co., 
H.  T.  WiNGERT,  Purchasing  Agent. 


Pittsburg,  December  23, 1908. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Rogers, 

Secretary  Wpfuferji  Fovndry  /Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  favor  of  the  19th  instant. 
In  normal  times  there  is  something  like  200,000  tons  of  80  per 
cent  ferromanganese  used  in  this  country,  all  of  which  is  coming  in 
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from  abroad,  except  what  is  made  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
for  their  oirii  use  from  foreign  ores.  The  latter  company  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  hunting  for  manganese  ore  in  this 
country,  and  have  decided  that  there  are  no  large  bodies  of  suitable 
quality. 

Before  buildin^p^  a  furnace  in  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  making 
ferromanganese,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  determine  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  your  ore.    If  you  have  the  ore,  it  seems  to  us  the 
manufacture  of  ferromanganese  should  be  a  profitable  venture. 
Yours,  truly, 

Willis  L.  King,  Vice-President. 

You  should  also  have  a  good  coke  supply.    I  believe  it  takes  over 
3  tons  of  coke  to  1  ton  of  ferromanganese. 


PrrrsBURG,  DeceTnher  ^2,  1908. 
The  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  19th  instant,  we  are 
not  in  the  steel  business  ourselves,  our  operations  only  going  so  far 
as  the  mining  of  iron  ore  and  making  pig  iron,  which  we  sell  to  the 
makers  of  steeL  We  also  sell  iron  ore  to  other  blast*  furnace  com- 
panies. From  the  knowledge  I  have  •  regarding  ferromanganese  I 
would  think  that  your  proposition  was  a  good  one  if  you  nave  the 
right  kind  of  ore  and  have  it  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  domestic  competition  in  this  line. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

United  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Edwin  N.  Ohl,  President. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Decernber  21, 1908. 
Western  Foundry  and  Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Acknowledging  yours  of  the  19th  instant,  we  beg  to 
say  that  there  is  a  large  market  in  this  country  for  80  per  cent  ferro- 
manganese, and  if  you  can  manufacture  it  of  suitable  quality  at  a 
price  to  compete  with  the  imported  article  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  good  business. 

.  »Ve  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  if  your  deposits  are  of  the 
nght  sort  vou  would  save  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  selling  them  to 
™  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  who  are  the  only  makers  in 
this  country,  and  who  would  undoubtedly  welcome  the  opportunity 
^i  getting  a  new  source  of  supply,  as  ores  of  this  description  are 
very  scarce. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Otis  Steel  Co.  (Ltd.), 

G.  Bartol,  General  Manager. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  21^  1908, 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Your  favor  of  the  19th  instant,  by  your  Mr.  J-  A. 
Bogjers,  with  regard  to  building  a  blast  furnace  for  the  production 
of  lerromanganese,  received  this  morning. 

In  reply  we  would  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  in  our  judgment 
there  would  be  no  question  whatever  with  regard  to  the  success- 
ful sale  of  this  proposed  product,  provided  you  could  furnish  the 
quality,  even  at  the  same  price  as  now  paid  for  the  imported 
commodity. 

You  doubtless  have  made  calculations  to  learn  what  your  cost 
of  production  will  be,  so   that  you   can   probably   determine   for 
yourselves  what  prices  you  can  afford  to  name. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Wbllman-Seaver-Morgan  Company, 
Herbert  P.  Glidden,  Sdlea  Department. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Deceniber  21^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  19th,  in  reference  to  the  construction  of 
a  blast  furnace  in  Virginia  for  the  manufacture  of  80  per  cent  f erro- 
manganese.  The  only  interest  we  have  in  the  matter  is  the  purdhiase 
on  this  material  at  me  lowest  possible  price;  that  is,  of  course,  it 
makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  it  comes  from  abroad  or  whether 
it  is  purchased  in  the  United  States.  We  simply  buy  it  where  we 
can  get  it  the  cheapest  and  of  a  grade  which  we  require. 

If  you  have  manganese  ore  enough  in  Virginia  and  of  a  grade 
suitable  for  making  this  alloy,  the  proposition  should  not  be  a  bad 
one.  If,  however,  you  are  obliged  to  buy  foreign  ores,  you  are  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  foreign  mine  owners,  and  when  the  selling 
price  of  f erro  is  at  a  point  where  good  profits  can  be  made,  the  price 
of  the  ore,  vou  will  find,  has  also  advanced. 

I  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this  material  has 
not  been  produced  in  this  country,  as  there  is  an  immense  tonnage  of 
it  consumed,  and  even  the  Steel  Corporation,  who  ordinarily  manu- 
facture it  for  their  own  consumption  only,  are  sometimes  buyers  of 
the  imported  material. 

At  present  prices  I  should  not  imagine  there  would  be  much  of  a 
margin  of  profit,  although,  of  course,  you  have  the  $4  a  ton  duty  in 
your  favor.    From  the  iSst  information  I  can  get  the  present  market 

S rices  are  fairly  above  the  cost  of  production  to  the  foreign  pro- 
ucers.  We  always  make  our  purchases  through  reputable  brokers, 
and  shipments  are  made  as  specified  on  our  contracts.  All  the  details 
of  the  importation  of  this  stuff  are  handled  by  these  brokers  and 
there  is  really  no  inconvenience  to  us. 

Yours,  truly,  Jno.  N.  Allen, 

General  Purchasing  Ageni* 
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Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  21^  1908, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Rogers, 

Western  Foundry  Supply  Company^ 

New  York,  N.  T. 
Dbar  Sib:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  19th  instant,  would  say 
that  I  would  certamly  welcome  any  enterprise  looking  toward  domes- 
tic production  of  80  per  cent  f  erromanganese,  and  while  we  are  small 
users  compared  to  some  of  our  larger  steel  mills,  I  believe  they  will 
all  agree  with  me  that  there  is  a  large  field  open  to  some  one  who  will 
take  the  initial  step  in  this  direction. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Carbon  Steel  Company, 
S.  M.  Wetmore, 

General  SuperintenderU^ 


CoATESviLijs,  Pa.,  December  2S,  190S^ 
Thi  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Acknowledging  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  19th  in- 
stant, we  note  that  you  have  extensive  manganese-ore  properties  in 
Virginia  and  are  seriously  considering  the  advisability  of  erecting  a 
bla^  furnace  for  the  production  of  80  per  cent  f erromanganese  and 
inquiring  our  opinion  of  the  proposition. 

Eesponding,  oeg  to  remark  that  we  think  very  favorably  of  it, 
proviaing,  of  course,  you  have  strictly  first-class  ore  from  which  you 
can  manufacture  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  equal  in  quality  to  the 
imported  article  and  at  sufficiently  low  figures  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  same. 

Presume  you  realize,  too,  that  the  prospects  are  favorable  to  the 
present  import  duty  of  $4  per  ton  being  removed  from  ferroman- 
ganese. Everything  being  equal,  we  would  invariably  give  prefer- 
ence on  making  our  bids  to  the  article  of  domestic  manuiacture. 
,  Thanking  you  for  addressing  us  on  the  subject,  and  awaiting  with 
interest  your  further  advices,  we  remain, 

very  truly,  yours,  Wobth  Bros.  Co., 

L.  F.  Naole,  General  Sales  AgenL 


^Milwaukee,  December  22^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York, 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  valued  favor  of  the  19th  instant,  ad- 
^^ismg  us  of  your  intention  to  open  up  extensive  manganese  prop- 
erties in  Virginia  and  placing  upon  the  market  an  80  per  cent 
ferromanganese,  and  askmg  an  expression  from  us  as  to  whether  or 
^ot  we  would  welcome  an  enterprise  of  this  kind. 

In  reply,  we  venture  to  say  that  a  domestic  blast  furnace  of  this 
^d  should  certainly  be  able  to  do  a  lucrative  business,  providing 
the  material  is  equal  to  that  imported. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  A.  Wurster, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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Seading,  Pa.,  December  22^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  SuppLr  CoMPANr, 

New  York,  N.  T. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  valued  favor  of  the  13th  instant,  and 
in  reply  would  say  we  can  hardly  advise  you  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
considering  a  blast  furnace  on  ferromanganese  in  this  country.  We 
have  purchased  ferromanganese  as  low  as  $37  a  ton,  and  have  also 
paid  almost  $200  a  ton.  The  market  at  the  present  time,  or  when 
we  last  bought,  was  $42. 

We  were  always  of  the  impression  that  ferromanganese  could  not 
be  made  in  this  country  at  that  price.  However,  we  may  be  wrong. 
We  further  understand  that  there  is  to  be  an  effort  to  have  the  tariff 
on  alloys  reduced,  which  would  undoubtedly  further  lower  this  price. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  matters  should  be  pretty  carefully  inves- 
tigated before  any  action  is  taken. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  Turner  Moore, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


FERK08ILIC0N. 

WALTES  OASTOH,  ELECTBO  METALS  (UHITED),  WELLAND, 
ONTARIO,  FILES  BBIEF  RELATIVE  TO  FEEBOSIUCON. 

Welland,  Ontario,  December  H,  1908. 

CpMMITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MbANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Ordinarily  we  know  it  would  be  very  much  out  of 
place  for  us,  a  foreign  corporation,  to  address  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  connection  with  a  tariff  schedule  covering  materials 
produced  by  us,  and  we  certainly  would  not  presume  to  do  so  now 
were  it  not  that  in  a  statement  made  to  you  bv  Mr.  H.  C.  Harrison, 
vice-president  of  the  Susquehanna  Smelting  Company,  of  Lockport, 
N.  X .,  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  ferrosilicon.  He  gives 
as  one  of  the  necessities  for  such  an  increase  the  inability  of  the 
domestic  manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
of  this  alloy,  and  in  doing  so  cites  some  reasons  so  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  actual  facts  that  we,  as  the  chief  Canadian  maker,  and  the 
one  he  refers  to,  feel  it  incumbent  on  ourselves  for  the  enlighteniftent 
of  the  committee  and  in  the  interest  of  the  users  of  ferrosilicon  in 
the  States,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  correct. 

The  statement  that  we  purchase  Canadian  charcoal  at  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  to  the  Susquehanna  Smelting  Company  is  incorrect,  as  we 
use  no  Canadian  charcoal  whatever. 

The  statement  that  we  profit  by  "government  bounty- fed  power" 
is  also  incorrect,  as  the  Canadian  government  pays  no  tJounty  for  the 
development  of  Niagara  power;  on  the  contrary,  the  Canadian 
power  companies  pay  to  the  Canadian  government  a  royalty  on  each 
electric  horsepower  developed. 

While  we  do  not  know  just  what  the  Susquehanna  Smelting 
Company  pays  for  electric  power,  the  information  we  have  fully 
warrants  us  in  saying  the  statement  that  we  pay  25  per  cent  less 
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for  power  than  that  company,  is  also  incorrect.  Should  we  be  pay- 
ing any  less,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Niagara  power  costs  more 
the  farther  the  consumer  is  located  from  the  generating  plant,  and 
that  power  at  Lockport  would  therefore,  naturalljr,  co^  somewhat 
more  than  at  Niagara  Falls  and  immediate  vicinity.  Our  power 
cost  should  be  compared  with  the  latter,  and  in  this  connection  we 
would  say  that  we  have  been  offered  power  on  the  American  side 
for  less  than  we  are  paying  for  it  on  the  Canadian  side. 

We  certainly  do  not  consider  that,  in  the  cost  of  producing  ferro- 
silicon,  we  have  any  advantage  over  the  producer  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  production,  i.  e., 
labor,  raw  materials,  and  power,  are  concerned. 

Our  labor  is  fully  as  high  as  in  the  United  States,  on  the  basis  of 
wages  actually  paid,  as  the  American  consul  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  will  vouch  lor,  and  higher  on  the  basis  of  efficiency. 

All  our  raw  materials,  excepting  silica,  come  from  the  United 
States,  the  additional  freight  charges  making  the  cost  of  these 
materials  greater  than  to  the  producers  in  the  United  States,  to  say 
nothing  of  very  much  greater  cost  of  the  Canadian  silica  we  use. 

FurUiermore,  there  are  the  additional  freight  charges  of  the 
Canadian  railroads  on  ferrosilicon  into  the  States,  a  very  material 
addition  to  the  cost- 
As  a  further  evidence  that  ferrosilicon  can  be  produced  as  cheaply 
in  the  United  States  as  by  us  at  Welland  is  the  fact  that  in  the  face 
of  the  Canadian  duty  of  $2.50  per  ton  the  United  States  producers 
have  been  able  to  make  such  low  prices  in  the  Canadian  market  as  to 
either  undersell  us  or  force  us  to  sell  at  most  discouraging  figures. 

As  to  the  statement  that  we  have  located  our  works  on  tne  Cana- 
dian side,  using  Niagara  power,  in  order  to  save  freight  and  trans- 
portation charges  from  Europe:  In  the  first  place,  this  would  give 
the  imijression  that  we  are  a  European  company,  which  is  not  so.  So 
far  as  incorporation  is  concerned,  Qurs  is  a  Canadian  company,  but 
our  stockholders,  both  in  numbers  and  interests,  are  principally  citi- 
zens and  business  men  of  the  United  States.  In  the  second  place,  if 
We  were  a  European  company,  we  would  not  want  to  work  under  the 
less  favorable  conditions  of  the  manufacture  of  ferrosilicon  existing 
in  European  countries,  but  would  aim,  as  we  are  now  doing,  to  work 
under  the  much  more  favorable  conditions  existing  in  the  United 
States. 

When  we  located  in  Canada  our  aim  was  to  make  pig  iron  and  some 
other  iron  products,  as  well  as  some  steel  products,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  on  "  The  reduction  of  iron 
ores  in  the  electric  furnace,"  read  by  R.  Tumbull  (vice-president  of 
our  company),  of  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  at  the  March  (1908)  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  i.  e. : 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  Mr.  U.  U.  Wolff,  of  New  York,  and  I  decided  to 
erect  a  plant  in  Canada  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  iron  ore  could  be  commer- 
cially and  profitably  smelted  in  the  electric  furnace. 

As  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace  commercially,  in  the  production 
of  piff  iron,  depends  largel}'  on  the  cost  of  coke,  we  selected  Canada 
as  a  fevorable  location  for  our  plant,  because  of  the  hi^h  price  of  this 
material,  and  Welland,  because  of  the  advantages  it  offered  in  rail 
and  water  transportation,  and  in  Niagara  electric  power  available 
for  the  entire  vear. 
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In  the  beginning  we  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  making  ferro- 
silicon,  and  it  was  only  when  the  results  of  certain  experiments,  then 
being  made,  in  the  making  of  pig  iron  in  an  electric  furnace,  had 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  furaier  experimental  work  before  the 
production  of  it  on  a  commercial  scale  could  be  undertaken  that  we 
mcidentally  turned  to  ferrosilicon,  with  the  making  of  which  some 
of  our  technical  men  were  familiar,  as  a  source  of  revenue  pending 
the  completion  of  our  pig-iron  experiments. 

Regarding  the  statements  of  Mr.  Harrison  relative  to  the  cost  of 
water  power  and  the  cost  of  making  ferrosilicon  generally  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  they  are  so  misleading  that  it  is  but  right  for  us  lo 
state  what  we  understand  to  be  the  actual  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  ferrosilicon  is  being 
actually  made  or  is  likely  to  be  made  at  all  of  the  water  power  he 
names.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  places  in  the  countries  he  names 
where  water  power  has  been  and  can  be  developed  comparatively 
cheap,  but  these  places,  as  well  as  the  places  he  mentions,  are 
chieny  found  at  points  difficult  of  access — in  most  cases  in  the  moun- 
tains, where,  as  in  Sweden,  the  French  Alps,  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  etc., 
the  maximum  power  is  only  available  for  about  seven  months — Octo- 
ber to  April — owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  rivers,  which  are 
fed  by  glaciers  in  the  mountains,  and  from  which  practically  no  sup- 
ply is  obtained  between  the  months  of  October  and  April.  In  most 
cases  only  one-third  of  the  power  is  available  during  the  five  months- 
November  to  March — thereby  necessitating  the  development  of  three 
times  the  power  required  for  these  latter  months. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer  developing  and  owning  his 
own  power,  as  is  quite  general  in  Europe,  while  in  some  instances  $8 
might  be  taken  as  the  cost,  based  on  the  maximum  power,  as  the 
latter  is  (mly  available  for  seven  months  of  the  year,  the  overhead, 
depreciation,  interest,  etc.,  charges  which  must  be  made  for  the  entire 
year,  materially  increase  the  power  cost,  in  many  cases  at  least  50 
per  cent. 

Many  of  the  European  works  produce  other  products  than  ferro- 
silicon, which  products  must  be  produced  durmg  the  entire  year, 
and  in  such  cases  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  power  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  customary  to  close  down  the  ferrosilicon  and  other  alloy 
furnaces  as  soon  as  the  power  commences  to  fail.  Here  again  the 
charges  covering  the  metallurgical  staflf  (which  must  be  retained 
during  the  stoppage),  the  cost  of  stopping  and  starting  the  furnaces, 
always  considerable,  interest  charges,  etc.,  material^  add  to  the 
power  cost. 

It  must  not  be  considered  that  $8  power,  as  above,  can  be  had  all 
over  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  rare;  the  average  charge 
being  from  $10  to  $20,  the  low  charge  of  $8  being  only  made  in  cases 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  proauce  anything  at  all  unless  power 
is  very  cheap.  A  proof  of  this  is  that  one  of  the  foreign  works,  using 
$12  power,  shows  a  much  lower  cost  price  in  its  product  than  other 
works  using  $8  power;  the  reason  for  this  beiujg  mainly  the  more 
favorable  location  of  its  works  and  the  availability  of  a  larger  per- 
centage of  its  power  during  the  winter.  As  to  cost  of  power  in 
Sweden,  the  Swedish  producers  of  ferrosilicon,  with  whom  we  are 
in  touch,  are  paying  as  much  as  $20  per  horsepower  per  year. 
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It  is  possible  to  buy  power  in  some  parts  of  Europe  at  $8  per  horse- 
power; but  this  is  only  six  or  seven  months'  available  power,  it  being 
generally  what  is  known  as  "  second-rate  "  or  "  surplus "  power,  to 
be  had  from  those  ^nerating  stations  having  a  surplus  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  maximum  power  can  be  obtained,  and 
when  much  less  power  is  required  for  lighting  purposes,  etc. 

Surplus  or  second-rate  power  can  be  had  on  the  American  side  of 
the  Niagara  River  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate,  and  is  supplied  con- 
tinuously during  the  year.  The  only  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  this 
power  is  that  the  power  company  has  the  right  to  stop  the  supply 
during  from  four  to  six  hours  of  each  day.  However,  as  the  con- 
sumer, by  buying  a  small  amount  of  firm  (first-class)  power,  can 
.  keep  his  furnaces  going,  and  as  he  can  also  work  by  intermittent 
charges,  this  second-rate  power  is  more  advanta^ous  in  the  States 
than  tiie  same  or  six  or  seven  months'  power  is  in  jSurope. 

As  to  the  water  powers  Mr.  Harrison  mentions,  as  capable  of  devel- 
opment for  electric-furnace  work,  in  most  cases  their  locations  mean 
very  high  freight  rates  on  raw  materials  into  the  plants  and  on  the 
finished  product  out;  and  these  reasons  alone,  in  the  most  favored 
cases,  make  them  expensive  locations,  and  in  the  majority  of  them 
impossible  locations  for  ferrosilicon  plants. 

Perrosilicon  of  the  higher  percentages,  on  which  the  increased 
duty  is  asked,  can  be  made  as  cheaply  in  the  United  States  as  in  Eu- 
rope. Though  in  the  latter  case  the  labor  costs  are  less,  the  materials 
really  cost  more,  iron  and  silica  being  about  the  same,  the  coal,  coke, 
and  charcoal  costing  much  more,  particularly  the  coke,  which  costs 
from  $7  to  $8  per  ton.  As  the  cost  of  power  determines  the  loca- 
tion of  plants  for  the  making  of  the  higher  percentages  of  ferro- 
silicon, makers  must  go  to  the  power,  and  in  France,  from  whence  has 
been  imported  the  great  bulk  of  the  higher  percentages  of  ferro- 
silicon into  this  country,  the  makers  have  had  to  locate  their  plants 
in  the  French  Alps,  at  the  expense  of  high  costs  of  freight  on  ma- 
terials in  and  finished  products  out,  the  rate  to  seaboard  being  from 
$5  to  $6  per  ton,  to  which,  if  ocean  freights  to  New  York,  Baltimore, 
etc.,  including  insurance— say,  $2.75 — be  added,  $7.75  to  $8.75  per 
ton  must  be  added  to  the  foreign  cost  at  works,  making,  with  the 
duty  of  $4:  per  ton,  a  total  charge  of  $11.75  to  $12.75  per  ton  to  de- 
liver the  product  at  a  port  of  entry  in  this  country.  This  certainly 
should  be  a  very  good  protection  on  a  product  of  which  the  labor 
costs  in  the  United  States  should  not  exceed,  say,  $7  to  $8  per  ton  on 
50  to  60  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  which,  of  the  higher  grades,  is  chiefly 
used  in  steel  making. 

So  well  satisfied  are  we  that  ferrosilicon  of  the  higher  percentages 
can  be  made  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  in  European  countries 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  imdertake  the  production  there,  in  competition  with  for- 
eign makers,  without  the  aid  of  any  duty  whatever  and  with  every 
confidence  of  success. 

To  do  this,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  use  Niagara  power,  although 
we  could  readily  do  so  at  cost  to  the  present  producers  at  Niagara 
Falls.  There  are  other  locations  in  the  States  where  power  can  be 
had  at  a  considerably  lower  cost  than  Niagara  power,  and  we  venture 
to  say  that  electrolytic  ferrosilicon  is  now  being  produced  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  at  a  considerably  less  horsepower  cost ;  therefore, 
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even  the  cost  of  Niagara  power  should  not  be  taken,  by  -any  means, 
as  the  lowest  cost  of  power  in  the  States. 

As  in  European  countries,  inaccessible  and  accessible  power  are 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  costing  more  or  less,  as  the  case 
may  be,  it  being  simply  a  matter  of  location  and  barter. 

There  are  two  other  matters  to  which  we  beg  to  call  attention :  One 
is  the  selling  price  of  ferrosilicon,  taking  50  per  cent  as  the  grade 
of  the  high  percentages  chiefly  used  in  the  making  of  steel.  This, 
within  the  last  two  to  three  years,  has  sold  as  high  as  $115  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds,  while  at  present  the  price  has  dropped  to  about  $62 
to  $64,  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  was  ever  sold,  and  at  which  the 
foreign  makers  are  all  losing  money.  Although  this  low  price  has 
been  made  during  the  present  business  depression,  it  is,  by  reason  of 
the  largely  increased  manufacture,  not  likely  that  the  price  will  ever 
again,  as  a  rule,  range  higher  than  $70.  The  other  is  that,  unlike 
ferrochrome,  ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadium,  etc.,  in  which  the  cost  of 
materials  increases  with  the  higher  percentage  of  ores  used,  the  cost 
of  materials  entering  into  the  production  of  the  higher  percenta^ 
of  ferrosilicon  does  not  increase  as  the  percentage  of  silicon  m- 
creases,  but,  on  the  contrary,  decreases,  the  silica,  the  cheaper  ma- 
terial, taking  the  place  of  iron,  the  more  expensive  material;  there- 
fore, the  higher  prices  of  the  past  and  the  increased  percentages 
of  silicon  should  not  be  considered  as  a  basis  for  an  advance  in  duty, 
as  has  been  urged  by  some  of  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Electro  Metals  (Ltd.), 
Walter  Gaston, 

General  Manager. 

GOGGLES. 

Chicago  Eye  Shield  Company, 
Chicago^  III.^  December  26. 1908. 

Secretary  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  a  manufacturer  of  eye  protectors,  better  known  in  the 
market  as  "  goggles,"  such  as  are  used  to-day  in  nearly  every  £eld,  from 
the  farmer  m  thrashing  season  to  the  driver  of  the  auto,  we  wish  to 
ask  you  for  more  protection  from  the  inroads  of  the  foreigner. 

Foreign  goggles  are  being  brought  into  this  country  to-day  at  45 
per  cent  dutj^  and  sold  for  what  they  cost  us  to  manufacture. 

We  will  cite  two  cases;  if  you  are  an  auto  owner  you  will  know 
the  goods.  Take  the  aluminum  goggle.  We  are  the  originators  of 
this  goggle.  The  dies  for  making  cost  us  about  $500.  The  goods  made 
up,  purchasing  the  raw  material  at  the  best  figure  possible  in  this 
country,  stand  us  $2  per  dozen.  We  can  purchase  these  same  goggles, 
duty  and  freight  paid,  laid  down  in  New  York  City,  at  $2.40  per 
dozen.    We  have  no  show  for  overhead  expenses,  advertising^  etc. 

Take  the  old-style  thrasher's  goggle.  These  the  raw  material  ready 
to  assemble  costs  us  $4  per  gross.  We  can  purchase  this  article  in  New 
York  at  $6  per  gross,  finished,  in  a  tin  box. 

You  see,  the  cost  of  the  aluminum  in  the  bar  in  this  country  can 
not  be  bought  for  less  than  40  cents  per  pound,  while  in  France  it  is 
quoted  at  ^  cents  per  pound. 
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We  are  only  small  people ;  we  might  give  you  pages  of  facts  like 
this,  but  if  the  same  continues  we  win  have  to  quit  the  business.  The 
importer  in  New  York  will  send  over  one  of  our  make  of  goods  and 
say  he  wants  it  at  such  a  price ;  they  will  supply  it.  They  can  beat 
us  on  material,  labor,  and  their  only  cost  for  selling  is  the  10  per  cent 
they  pay  the  importer. 
We  thank  you  for  anything  you  can  do  to  help  us  in  our  fight. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Chicago  Eye  Shield  Co. 


INSTRUMENT  JEWELS. 

JOHN  WENNSTBOM'S  SOHS  CO.,  SXTFFESN,  N.  Y.,  WISH  AN 
nrCBEASE  OF  DTTTY  ON  THESE  ABTICLES. 

SuFFERN,  N.  Y.,  December  80,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaks, 

Waakington^  D.  C. 

Gentle3ien:  We  note  that  your  committee  has  been  called  upon 
to  investigate  the  tariff  conditions  and  to  recommend  changes  and  re- 
fonns  where  needed,  and  we  therefore  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  our  particular  line  of  business  and  trust  you 
will  be  able  to  give  some  relief. 

As  you  will  note  by  our  heading,  we  manufacture  jewels  and  jewel 
bearings  for  all  kinds  of  instruments. 

Our  grievance  is  the  extremely  low  tariff  on  watch  jewels,  electrical 
jewels,  and  other  instrument  jewels,  being  only  10  per  cent,  while  the 
watch  companies  are  protected  by  a  25  per  cent  tariff  on  all  watch 
movements,  in  addition  to  a  flat  rate  per  movement  according  to  the 
number  of  jewels  contained  therein.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
watch  companies,  who  are  the  only  ones  benefited  by  the  present 
tariff,  sell  their  product  in  foreign  countries  at  about  20  per  cent  less 
than  they  sell  the  same  article  at  in  this  country. 

We  approximately  estimate  that  60,000  watch  jewels,  at  an  average 
cost  of  5  cents  each  are  -used  daily  in  the  manufacture  of  watches 
in  this  country,  and  about  20,000  instrument  jewels  of  various  kinds 
at  an  average  cost  of  18  cents  each  are  used  daily  in  the  manufacture 
of  instruments  of  all  kinds. 

The  jewels  are  made  of  various  materials,  mostly  ruby,  agate, 
sapphire,  and  garnet. 

Most  of  these  jewels  are  made  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy, 
aU  by  hand  labor,  and  with  only  10  per  cent  duty  on  them,  American 
workmen  could  not  compete,  so  that  now  the  jewel  business  here  is 
practically  dead,  and  while  this  low  duty  benefits  a  few  large  con- 
sumers, it  deprives  nearly  3,000  American  workmen  of  employment. 

We  have  occasion  at  times  to  import  agate  in  a  semicrude  state  for 
the  manufacture  of  electrical-instrument  jewels  and  on  which  the 
duty  is  50  per  cent,  and  it  is  a  serious  handicap  to  us  to  have  to  pay 
50  per  cent  duty  on  what  is  to  us  raw  material,  and  yet  we  are  only 
protected  by  a  10  per  cent  tariff  on  finished  jewels.  We  would  there- 
fore advocate  the  same  duty  on  jewels  of  all  kinds  as  on  the  agate. 

There  is  also  an  industry'  of  no  small  magnitude  sprung  up  these 
late  years  in  the  manufacture  of  diamond  dies  for  drawing  wire,  and 
^vhich  is  not  classified  in  the  tariff  schedule,  and  although  they  are 
a  finished  article  and  are  imported  ready  for  immediate  use,  they 
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are  brought  in  under  the  classification  of  diamond  bortz  and  pay  no 
duty  whatever.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  these  dies  used  in  the  wire  industry  in  this  country.  Then,  again, 
we  call  your  attention  to  diamonds  that  are  flattened  and  cupped 
for  use  as  bearings  in  electrical  and  other  instruments  which  are 
not  classified,  but  as  far  as  we  learn  can  only  be  entered  as  cut 
diamonds  at  10  per  cent,  which  is  no  protection  whatever  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  output  of  the  Montana  sapphire  mines  is  exported  to  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  made  up  into  jewels,  and  in  turn  imported 
here  in  the  finished  state. 

Our  business  has  been  established  since  1876  and  has  grown  up 
with  the  electrical  instrument  line,  we  having  made  the  first  jewels 
for  that  purpose,  and  did  a  good  business  up  to  the  time  the  low 
duty  WHS  placed  on  jewels,  but  now  the  jewel-making  part  of  our 
establishment  is  connned  mostly  to  sample  and  expenmental  work 
and  small  rush  orders. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  give  this  matter  careful  consid- 
eration, and  that  you  will  recommend  a  duty  on  this  class  of  material 
at  least  high  enough  to  protect  American  business  if  not  the  same  as 
is  now  imposed  on  agate. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  Wennstrom's  Sons  Co., 
Manufacturers  of  Jewels  for  Electrical^  MatJiemaMcal^ 

fforological,  and  Nautical  Instrument. 
By  John  Wennstrom. 

IRON  ORE,  COAL,  AND  LUMBER. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  Decemher  J?ff,  1908. 
Hon.  Jos.  G.  Cannon, 

Speaker  House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington^  •/>.  C. 
Sm :  I  notice  a  great  deal  of  evidence  is  being  taken  on  tariff  mat- 
ters in  Washington. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  three  articles  that  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
free  list — iron  ore,  coal,  and  lumber. 

I  have  a  large  portion  of  my  fortune  in  steel  business,  but  I  say  this 
to  you  conscientiously  and  candidly.    A  cut  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
schedule  would  not  hurt  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  a  particle. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  W.  Gates. 


LAP- WELDED  PIPES. 

HON.  IBVINO  P.  WAN OES,  H.  C,  WRITES  BELATIVE  TO  NEW  CLAS- 
SIFICATION OF  THESE  ARTICLES. 

NoRRiSTOWN,  Pa.,  December  31^  1908. 

CoMMriTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  J.  A,  Campbell 
before  the  committee  November  25, 1908  (Hearings,  first  print.  No.  17, 
pp.  1922  et  seq.),  in  which  he  said  that  the  duty  on  lap- welded,  etc, 
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iron  or  steel  pipes,  etc,,  might  be  reduced  from  2  cents  per  pound,  as 
provided  by  paragraph  152  of  the  act  of  1897,  to  1  cent  per  pound  or 
even  to  $18  per  ton,  Mr.  Lewis  N.  Lukens,  president  of  the  L^ngmead 
Iron  Company,  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  informs  me  that  he  concurs  with 
Mr.  Campbell  so  far  as  that  statement  relates  to  the  sizes  of  pipe 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  and  upward  to  which  Mr.  Campbell  was 
referring,  although  when  it  gets  down  to  the  three-eighths  inch  size 
$18  per  ton,  is  scarcely  adequate,  and  when  it  comes  to  smaller  sizes, 
to  which  Mr.  Campbell  made  no  reference  whatever,  then  $18  per  ton 
is  insufficient. 

The  Lon^ead  Iron  Company  manufactures  pipe  from  3  inches  to 
one-eighth  inch  in  diameter. 

From  3  inches  down  to  three-fourths  inch  the  prices  (and  cost  of 
manufacture)  are  the  same  per  ton  in  the  several  sizes,  but  getting 
down  to  one-half  inch,  three-eighths  inch,  one-fourth  inch,  and  one- 
eighth  inch  the  price  of  cost  advances  vvith  each  diminishing  size; 
and  the  occasion  for  this  is  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  a  small 
mill  with  the  capacity  to  produce  80  tons  of  3-inch  pipe  per  week  will 
not  produce  more  than  from  85  to  40  tons  per  week  of  one- fourth  inch 
pipe,  nor  more  than  20  tons  per  week  of  one-eighth  inch  pipe.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  not  only  the  labor  cost  per  ton,  but  all  of  the  other 
expenses,  interest  upon  capital,  etc.,  and  other  general  charges  are 
greatly  increased  per  ton  upon  the  smaller  sizes. 

Mr.  Lukens  accordingly  asks  that  paragraph  152  be  amended  by 
adding,  after  the  words  "  not  thinner  than  No.  16  wire  gauge,"  the 
foUowmg:  "  and  of  three-eighths  inch  or  larger  diameter,  1  cent  per 
pound;  of  one- fourth  inch  and  less  than  three-eighths  inch  in  diame- 
ter, IJ  cents  per  pound ;  of  less  than  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  2 
cents  j)er  pound    *    *    *." 

Hoping  you  have  already  ascertained  the  substantial  basis  for  the 
foregoing  distinction  in  rates  and  that  if  not  you  will  investigate 
the  accuracy  of  this  contention  and  provide  accordingly. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Irving  P.  Wangbr, 
Member  of  Congress^  Eighth  District^  Pennaylvama. 


LEAD. 


WK.  T.  BABNTTM  A  CO.,  NEW  HAVEH,  CONN.,  ASK  FOB  BEDTTCTION 
OF  FBESENT  DUTY. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  ^5, 1908. 
Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrxEE, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  writing  to  urge  upon  your  conunittee  the 
removal,  or  at  least  the  reduction,  of  the  present  high  tariff  on  lead. 
We  write  on  behalf  of  electrotypers,  as  that  is  our  business;  and  lead 
is  the  principal  ingredient  in  electrotype  metal.  But  our  experience 
is  shared  by  all  manufacturing  concerns  who  are  large  users  of  lead. 

Back  in  1897  we  bought  electrotype  metal  at  4  cents  per  pound, 
and  there  was  a  good  profit  on  it  at  that  price  both  for  the  lead 
miners  and  for  the  smelting  companies.  But  gradually,  under  tariff 
protection,  the  price  was  steadily  pushed  up,  till  in  1907  it  reached 
the  ruinous  figure  of  1\  cents  per  pound,  and  this  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  lead  trust,  sheltered  by  the  tariff,  could  squeeze  it  up 
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to  that  figure — and  did.  Of  course,  the  smelting  and  refining  com- 
panies, for  the  most  part,  also  benefit  by  this  situation,  as  they  use 
the  high  price  of  lead  as  an  excuse  for  exorbitant  charges  of  their 
own.  The  panic  last  year  brought  the  price  down,  and  nervousness 
over  the  present  tariff  agitation  is  keeping  it  down  to  a  fairly  reason- 
able figure — 4.8  to  5  cents  per  pound.  But,  should  the  present  tariff 
be  confirmed  by  you,  the  price  would  at  once  be  pushed  up  again  to 
the  old  extortionate  figures. 

For  us  electrotypers  this  is  a  serious  matter.  The  profits  in  our 
business  have  been  steadily  narrowing  for  years.  Our  wage  scale  has 
been  going  up  for  a  long  time,  and  we  can  not  reduce  this,  and  do  not 
want  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  electrotypes  has  not  gone 
up.  On  the  contrary,  sharp  competition  has  not  only  prevented  a 
rise  in  prices  of  our  product,  but  has  actually  lowered  them,  and  to  a 
serious  extent ;  and  we  can  not  raise  them  if  we  wish  to  continue  in 
business. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  changed,  and  should  be,  is  the  cost  of 
electrotype  metal,  and  this  can  come  about  only  through  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  lead.    We  are  looking  to  your  committee  for  relief  from 
a  burden  that  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  very  unjust. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  T.  Barnum  &  Co. 


THE  UTAH  MINE  OPEBATOBS'  ASSOCIATIOIT  SUBMITS  STATIS- 
TICS BELATIVE  TO  LEAD  AND  ITS  PBODUCTION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  28,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Gentlemen  :  The  following  statistics  are  compiled  from  reports  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  "Mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States,  years  1890  to  1906,"  and  from  chart  issued  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  for  the  years  1898  to 
1907,  inclusive,  under  direction  Edward  W.  rarker,.  statistician  in 
charge  of  mineral  resources,  and  from  bureau  of  statistics,  State  of 
Utah,  and  from  market  quotations,  as  per  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  New  York  City: 

CHIEF    SOURCES,    RANK,    AND    PRODUCTION    OP    LEAD    IN    THE  UNriED 

STATES,    YEAR    1907. 

Total  production,  365,166  short  ton's,  divided  as  follows: 


Rank. 
First 

cent- 
age. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Idaho... 

33.7 
31.9 
16l2 
14.5 
3.7 

123,061 
11(1488 
50.157 
52,949  , 
13,511  1 

$13,044,460.00 
12,347,723.00 
6,270,680.00 
5,612,601.00 
1.432,182.00 

Missouri 

Second . . 

Utah 

Third 

Colorado 

Fourth... 

Misoellaneous 

Total 

100.0 

365,166  ! 

38,707,596.00 

Average  price  of  lead  in  New  York  for  the  year  1907,  $106.50  per 
short  ton,  equal  to  5.325  cents  per  pound. 
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Aveie^e  price  in  London  for  the  year  1907,  £19.034  per  long  ton, 
on  basis  exchange  $4.84;  equal  to  $82.26  per  short  ton,  equal  to  4.113 
cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  of  lead  in  New  York  for  first  nine  months  of  1908, 
$83.35  per  short  ton,  equal  to  4.167  cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  in  London  for  the  same  period  was  £13.467  per  long 
ton,  equal  to  $58.20  per  short  ton,  equal  to  2.910  cents  per  pound. 

Present  price  lead.  New  York,  4.3  cents  per  poimd. 

Present  price  lead,  London,  2.9  cents  per  pound  (£13  8s.  9d.,  equal 
to  £13.437,  at  $4.84). 

Average  price  lead,  1890-2,  in  New  York,  4.252  cents  per  pound. 

Average  price  lead,  1894-7,  in  New  York,  3.207  cents  per  pound. 

(N.  B.— 1893  abnormal  year,  due  to  panic.) 

Average  price  lead,  1898-1907,  in  New  York,  4.595  cents  per  pound. 


Lead  imports  into  United  States  years  1890-189Sy  inclusive. 


I 

I     Pounds. 


Oremddnw 106,007,634 

Plpandbus I      24,278,566  ! 

^wetSi  pipe,  and  shot ,  616,974  ' 

Nototherwtaespedfled 


Value, 


12,902,248.00 

808,808.00 

24,204.00 

3,803.00 


Total |aiao,802,174        3,739,063.00 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 


Centt. 
2.73» 
3.331 
4.60 


a  65,401  tons. 

Lead  exports  from  the  United  States  years  1890-1892,  inclusive. 

Manufacturee  of  lead 1509,292.00 

Pigp.  bore,  and  old  lead None. 

Lead  imports  into  United  Stales,  years  1894^1897,  inclv^ve. 
(N.  B.— Year  1883  abnormal  because  of  panic.) 


On  md  dross 

np  and  ban 

8««ts. pipe,  and  shot.. 
Not  ottaffwlae  specified . 


Founds. 


I 


Value. 


146,937,389 

175,321,746 

363,989 


Total 0322,623,124 


12,291,696.00 

3,453,533.00 

14,940.00 

2,970.00 


5,763,139.00 


Avenge 

price  per 

pound. 


Genu. 
1.66 
1.97 
4.14 


a  161,312  Urns. 

Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  years  1894-1897,  inclusive. 

J^ufiictures  of  lead 1995, 99& 

PigB,  haw,  and  old  lead 757, 545 


1,753,541 
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Lead  imports  into  United  States,  years  1898-1906,  indusive, 
(1907  statistics  not  available.) 


Poonds. 


Ore  and  dross 

pigs  and  bars 

Sheets,  pipe,  and  shot. . 
Not  otherwise  specified . 


21,226,281 
86,075,547 
1,172,454 


Total I  a  107, 474, 281 


Value. 


14,253,163.00 

2,596,246.00 

50,036.00 

28,815.00 


6,928,260.00 


Avenge 
price  per 
pound. 


CtnU. 
2.004 


4.267 


a  53,737  tons. 

Lead  exports  from  the  United  States,  years  1898-1906,  indiuive. 

Manufactures  of  lead $4, 197, 223 

Pigs,  bars,  and  old  lead 623, 166 

4,820,389 
Sources  and  qiumtities  of  imports  of  lead,  year  1906, 


Refined  pig  lead: 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Other  European  oountrles. 


Ore  and  base  bullion : 

British  North  America. 

Mexico 

South  America 


Founds. 


Total. 


9,852,760 
2,006,369 
3,920,313 


15,779,442 


Miscellaneous  other  ooimtrles . 


18,514,244  , 
133,512,526 
315,265 


Tons. 


7,890 


152,342,035  !    76,171 
147,462  73 


168,268,939 


84,134 


Of  the  above,  69,789,418  pounds  (34,895  tons)  was  imported  and 
entered  for  consumption,  valued  at  $1,738,296. 

Summary  of  general  statistics  lead  industry,  year  1906,  in  short  tons. 

Production,  350,153  tons,  at  $114  per  ton |39, 917, 442. 00 

Imports  entered  for  consumption,  34,895  tons,  at  $114  per  ton 1, 738, 296. 00 

41, 655, 738. 00 
775,776.00 


Exports  deducted. 


Net  value  for  year 40, 879, 962. 00 

The  United  States  ranks  first  in  the  production  and.first  in  the  con- 
sumption of  lead,  producing  35.3  per  cent  of  the  world's  production 
and  consuming  37  per  cent  of  the  world's  production. 

The  mines  of  Spain,  England,  and  Germany  furnish  the  bulk  of 
European  product  of  lead. 
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Lead,  per 
poiina. 

Silver,  per 
ounce. 

m-ima 

Cents. 
4.252 
3.207 
4.505 
4.167 
4.300 

Cents. 
96.71 

18M-1W7 

64.17 

1898-1907 

60.11 

IflK  f  ftwt  9  inonttas) 

53.84 

PKBcntprioe .' 

49  87 

a  1893  was  an  abnormal  year,  due  to  panic. 

Utah's  lead  production,  1907,  59,157  tons. 
Utah's  silver  production,  1907,  11,925,480  ounces. 
Repeal  of  tanff ,  coupled  with  present  low  price  of  silver,  will  mean 
loss  to  the  State  of — 

Lead,  60,000  tons  yearly,  at  $30  per  ton 11,800,000 

Silver,  12,000,000  ounces,  at  14  cents  per  ounce 1, 680, 000 

3,480,000 

A  complete  shut  down  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  State  of — 

60,000  tons  lead  yearly,  at  |86  per  ton |5, 160, 000 

12,000,000  ounces  silver,  at  50  cents  per  ounce 6, 000, 000 

100,000  ounces  gold,  at  $20  per  ounce. .'. 2, 000, 000 

12,000,000  pounds  copper,  at  13  cents  per  pound 1, 510, 000 

14,720,000 

and  would  throw  out  of  employment  10,000  men  directly  engaged 
in  the  lead  mining,  milling,  and  smelting  industry,  earning  an  average 
yearly  wage  of  $1.000— $10,000,000. 

And  men  in  allied  employments,  such  as  railroads,  agriculture, 
merchandise,  assaying,  sampling,  and  coal  mining,  earning  an  aver- 
age yearly  wa^e  of  $1,200— $12,000,000. 

Mexico  produces  yearly  base  bullion  amounting  to  (1906,  89,497 
metric  tons)  80,000  short  tons,  and  annually  exports  to  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  smelter  about  150,000  tons  of  ore  averaging  15  per  cent  lead, 
producing  22,500  short  tons  of  lead  metal. 

Mexican  investments  in  mines  by  American  capital  is  upward  of 
J600,000,0OO. 

Cost  of  labor  in  Mexican  and  American  lead  mines. 


Mexican.   ;  American. 


_--—— per  day  (U.  S.  money)..! 

^nnnd  men do . .  . 

Jj^kmiths  and  carpenters do. . . 

do... 


11.00  I 

.76: 

1.00  I 

1.00  I 


93.50 
3.00 
4.00 
3.50 


Mine  labor  in  Spain  is  about  25  per  cent  less  than  similar  labor 
in  Mexico. 

Many  lead  mines  in  Mexico  now  closed  could  be  reopened  with  a 
niarket  for  base  bullion. 

Mexican  lead  can  be  put  into  the  United  States  for  2i  cents  per 
pound,  which  price  would  be  prohibitive  with  the  American  miner 
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having  the  present  low  price  of  silver  (about  50  cents)  to  contend 
with. 

Where  formeriy  lead  was  considered  a  by-product,  it  is  now  the 
primary  metal  mined  for  in  Utah,  with  silver  as  the  by-product. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Utah  Mine  Operators'  Association, 
H.  S.  Joseph,  Secretary, 
John  Dern,  President. 


METALLIC  PENS. 

THE   SPEirCEEIAV   PEIT  COMPAlfT,  HEW  TOBK  CITY,  WISHES 
METALLIC  PEirS  GIYEIT  AS  AD  VALOBEM  DUTT. 

New  York,  December  28, 1908. 

Sir:  We  respectfully  request  that  the  item  of  metaUic  pens  may 
receive  your  attention  in  revising  the  tariff. 

We  are  importers  of  steelpens  undei  the  trade-mark  "Spenceriari." 
They  have  been  made  in  England  since  1860  for  this  company  and 
their  predecessors.  We  are  riot  interested  financially  in  tne  manu- 
facture of  the  pens,  nor  do  we  know  from  experience  the  cost  of 
making  them.  We  also  import  one  brand  of  pens  known  as  "Perry 
&  Co.'s,  London,"  the  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  makers  in  England, 
established  1824. 

There  are  many  different  patterns  of  pens,  but  a  limited  number  of 
desirable  styles,  all  of  which  are  copied  by  the  different  manufacturers. 

The  "Spencerian''  pens  have  no  fixea  market  in  England,  but  the 
shapes  and  quality  are  similar  to  many  well  known  brands  in  England. 
Messrs.  Gillott&Sons  and  ourselves  are  probably  the  largest  importers, 
and  most  of  our  patterns  are  similar,  although  Messrs.  Gillott  &  Sona 
make  many  numoers  of  very  fine  and  delicate  pens  for  drawing,  litho- 
graphing and  commercial  use  at  a  very  high  cost. 

The  present  specific  rate  of  duty  or  12  cents  per  gross  for  all 
grades  of  pens,  from  the  finest  to  the  school  grades,  makes  the  per- 
centage on  the  actual  cost  range  from  20  to  120  per  cent.  We  beheve 
that  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  is  the  only  just  protection  to  the 
American  manufacturer.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  consider 
the  item  of  metallic  pens  to  be  made  ad  valorem  and  at  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  other  metal  goods,  or  manufactures  of  steel,  not 
classified. 

If  we  can  give  you  any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tation of  steel  pens,  we  will  be  pleased  to  do  so. 
Yours  truly. 

The  Spencerian  Pen  Co., 
J.  E.  Smith,  President 

To  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSy 

House  of  Representatives y  Wa^shington,  D.  C. 
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MICA. 

THE  MICA  nrSULATOB  COMPAlfT,  SCHElfECTADT,  IT.T.,  SUGGESTS 
HEW  CLASSIFICATIOir  FOB  MICA  AlfD  MAIHJFACTTJBES  OF. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  December  4,  1908. 
Sebeno  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C 

Deab  Sm:  Re  Schedule  C,  ''Metals  and  manufactures  of  mica," 
proposed  change  in  paragraph  184,  page  24,  of  the  tariff  on  imports 
mto  the  United  States  and  the  free  Ust  as  contained  in  act  of  July 
24,  1897.  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  changes  in  the  wording 
of  this  paragraph.  We  have  endeavored  to  give  ample  protection 
to  the  iJnit^  otates  miners,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 

We  would  desire  to  draw  the  conmaittee's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  one  person  who  is  mining  mica  in  the  United  States  there 
are  five  employed  in  converting  the  raw  mica  into  salable  articles  in 
the  United  States. 

The  business  of  manufactiuing  is  in  a  precarious  condition  owing 
to  the  importations  of  foreign  manufactures  into  this  country  under 
the  clause  as  it  now  stands. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  hold  our  business  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  only  reason  why  we  have  not  been  deprived  of 
our  present  business  is  because  we  are  able  to  fill  our  orders  with 
quicker  dispatch,  and  that  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  United  States  manufacturers  of  electrical 
machinery,  but  this  advantage  under  natural  causes  can  not  be  of 
long  duration. 

Proposed  section  184: 

^A)  Mica,  unmanufactured,  containing  more  than  ten  square  inches  in  area,  any 
thickness,  cut  to  square,  rectangular,  or  special  pattern,  or  cut  with  two  sides  parallel 
to  each  other,  twelve  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

(B)  Mica,  unmanufactured,  containing  ten  square  inches  or  less  in  area,  any  thick- 
ness, cut  to  square,  rectangular,  or  special  pattern,  or  cut  with  two  sides  parallel  to 
each  other,  six  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

(C)  Mica,  unmanufactured,  containing  more  than  ten  souare  inches  in  area,  any 
thickness,  in  rough-trimmed,  thumb-trimmed,  and  irregular  knife-trimmed  shapes, 
six  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

(D)  Mica,  unmanufactured,  containing  ten  square  inches  or  less  in  area,  any  thick- 
ness, in  rough-trimmed,  thumb-trimmed,  and  •  irregular  knife-trimmed  shapes,  free. 

(E)  Mica,  manufactured,  in  any  form  where  the  finished  or  partly  finished  article 
contains  one  or  more  substances  other  than  mica,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mica  Insulator  Company, 
C.  W.  Jefferson,  Manager, 

Schenectady,  X,  Y.,  December  24y  1908. 
Sereno  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Re  Schedule  C,  "Metals  and  manufactures  of  mica," 
paragraph  184,  page  24,  of  the  tariff  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  in  act  of  July  24,  1897.     In  further  support  of  my  argument 
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(p.  2279,  first  print,  No.  19,  tariff  hearings)  that  the  present  duty 
on  the  small  sizes  of  mica  which  are  used  in  the  electncal  industry 
should  be  greatly  reduced,  and  in  answer  to  the  increase  proposed  by 
Mr.  Herbert  H.  Ward  (p.  2294,  first  print,  No.  19,  of  the  tanff  hearings), 
and  the  wording  of  the  proposed  new  section  as  outlined  on  page 
2363,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  information: 

Before  the  invention  of  micanite,  which  was  invented  and  developed 
in  the  United  States  in  1892,  there  was  no  demand  for  the  small 
sizes  of  mica  which  are  now  used  in  the  electrical  industry.  The 
mica  was  a  waste  product,  and  it  was  thrown  out  onto  the  dumps  at 
the  mouths  of  the  mines. 

The  insulating  virtue  of  this  mica  when  made  into  micanite  was 
quickly  recognized,  and  enabled  the  manufacturers  of  electrical 
machinery  to  accompUsh  the  insulating  of  high  potential  conductors 
in  a  manner  which  was  not  previously  thought  possible,  and  micanite 
has  played  no  small  part  m  bringmg  electrical  engineering  to  its 
present  high  stage  of  development. 

The  invention  of  micanite  created  a  demand  for  what  was  then 
called  "waste  mica,"  and  the  mica  has  increased  in  value  several 
hundred  per  cent,  and  this  increase  in  value,  together  with  the  present 
enormous  duty  has  been  a  heavy  burden,  not  only  on  the  manu- 
facturers of  micanite,  but  also  upon  those  in  this  country  who  con- 
sume the  material. 

There  is  no  patent  upon  the  material  micanite,  the  patent  being 
one  of  method  only,  consequently  the  manufacturers  in  this  country 
have  had  no  protection  in  this  respect  from  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  process  patent  above  referred  to  has  only  ten  more  months  of 
life,  after  which  the  business  will  be  open  to  anyone  who  cares  to  enter 
the  field.  There  are  fully  5,000  persons  employed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  micanite — quite  five  times  as  many  as 
are  employed  in  mining  mica. 

The  mica  crvstals  for  micanite  have  to  be  thoroughh^  trimmed  and 
all  the  poor,  defective  mica  on  the  edges  trimmed  off,  the  ultimate 
shape  of  the  crystal  being  of  a  round  or  oval  form.  These  trimmed 
mica  crystals  have  to  be  split  up  into  laminations  of  about  one  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness^  and  from  these  elementary  thin 
scales,  as  they  might  be  called,  micanite  is  made  by  a  building-up 
process,  the  various  scales  being  held  together  with  a  suitable  cement. 
The  material  in  its  finished  state  is  in.  a  flat  form — large  sheets  or 
plates  of  any  necessary  size.  .  These  plates  can  be  molded  into  a 
variety  of  forms  suitable  for  electrical  machines. 

There  was  no  suitable  supply  of  this  raw  mica  for  making  micanite 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  were  compelled  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  importing  houses  to  procure  a  supply  of  amber  from  Canada 
and  India  mica  from  India. 

If  there  had  been  no  duty  on  the  raw  mica  and  the  raw  spUttings 
entering  into  the  United  States  from  both  Canada  and  India,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  build  up  a  large  export  business  in  micanite, 
and  with  the  longer  experience  we  have  had  over  foreign  manufac- 
turers, we  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  position.  The  pres- 
ent duty  has  been  too  great  a  burden  to  overcome,  and  what  with 
their  cheaper  mica  splittings  and  the  cheaper  labor,  these  foreign  man- 
ufacturers are  now  knocking  loudly  at  our  door  instead  of  the  United 
States  at  theirs. 
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I  give  below  two  tables — one  showing  the  cost  of  the  various  kinds 
of  mica  entering  into  the  manufactiire  of  micanite,  their  cost  at 
shipping  point,  their  present  dutv,  the  percentage  of  the  present  duty, 
the  totS  cost  of  the  mica  in  the  United  States,  and  also  what  the 
duty  and  the  percentage  would  be  under  the  proposed  change  in  duty. 
One  table  is  for  the  mica,  knife  trimmed,  and  tne  other  for  the  mica 
split  into  thin  spUttings  suitable  for  making  micanite. 

The  grades  mostly  used  for  making  micanite  are  No.  6  India  split- 
tings and  the  1x3  amber  splittings.  The  present  duty  on  the  No.  6 
is  70  per  cent  of  the  price  at  shipping  point;  the  proposed  duty  on 
this  grade  is  140  per  cent.  The  present  duty  on  the  1x3  amber 
splittmgs  is  35.3  per  cent,  and  tne  proposed  duty  70.7  per  cent. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  raw  mica  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
micanite  costs  us  almost  double  what  it  does  foreign  manufac- 
turers of  micanite. 

I  also  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  letter  I  wrote  to  you  on 
December  4,  outlining  the  wording  of  a  revision  of  section  184, 
Schedule  C. 

Trusting  that  you  will  grant  us  the  relief  we  pray  for,  we  are,^ 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Mica  Insulator  Company, 
C.  W.  Jefferson,  Manager. 
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MOTORCYCLES. 

THE^HAELET-DAVIDSOir  MOTOB  COMPANY,  MHWAXTKEE,  WIS., 
WISHES  MOTOBCTCLES  COlTTIinrED  IIT  SAME  CLASSIFICATIOir 
AS  AUTOMOBILES. '  "  "  "I  T 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  24,  1908. 
HonJ  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  Responding  to  a  suggestion  from  a  manufacturer  of 
motorcycles,  we,  as  interested  parties,  beg  permission  to  state  the 
conditions  governing  our  business  in  regard  to  foreign  competition. 
The  wages  of  skilled  mechanics  in  Europe  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
91  cents  per  day.  Our  employees  are  about  half  nonskilled  and 
half  skillea,  and  the  average  wage  of  productive  labor  in  our  factory 
is  $2  per  day. 

The  N.  S.  U.  motorcycle  is  built  in  Belgium,  at  a  factory  the  annual 
output  of  which  is  15,000  motorcycles.  Our  output  ror  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  400.  It  is  very  evident  from  these  figures  that  the 
manufacturing  cost  in  our  case  is  very  much  larger.  Further,  the 
buyer  of  material  for  15,000  motorcycles  operates  at  a  very  much 
greater  advantage  than  the  buyer  for  400.  Also,  the  wages  for  the 
nonproductive  labor  engaged  m  superintending  the  manufacturing 
and  the  selling  of  these  motorcycles  becomes  a  very  small  factor  in 
the  cost  of  each  motorcycle  in  a  factory  engaged  in  building  15,000, 
but  when  400  is  the  output  the  additional  cost  on  each  motorcycle 
is  very  evident. 

As  contrasted  with  the  production  of  15,000  motorcycles  in  a  single 
European  factory,  4,000  is  the  maximum  number  produced  by  any 
American  manufacturer.  This  number  was  produced  by  one  factory 
only,  and  the  dozen  or  so  of  the  other  motorcycle  manufacturers  in 
this  country  produced  last  year  less  than  1,000  each.  This 
being  the  case,  it  must  appeal  to  you  that  at  this  particular  time  the 
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American  manufacturer  is  in  no  position  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  the  European  manufactiu'ers  of  motorcycles. 

We  believe  that  the  motorcycle  should  oe  classified  with  auto- 
mobiles and  should  be  given  the  same  protection  of  45  per  cent  duty. 
This  is  so  because  the  motorcycle,  like  the  automobUe,  is  a  motor- 
driven  vehicle,  and  the  same  conditions  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
apply  to  each.  Also,  the  same  kind  and  class  of  material  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  each,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  auto- 
mobile industry  has  reached  gigantic  proportions  and  is  on  a  secure 
footing,  while  the  motorcycle  mdustry  nas  just  begun. 

Trusting  that  this  statement  of  conditions,  as  seen  by  us,  will  be 
of  some  use  to  you,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co., 
Per  Wm.  S.  Harley. 


THE  AUTO-BI   COMPAlfT,    BUFFALO,   JS.   T.,   THUfKS   PBESEHT 
DUTY  Oir  MOTOB  CTCLES  SHOULD  BE  MAIHTAIHED. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  24,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  imderstand  that  your  committee  has  under  con- 
sideration the  question  of  proper  duties  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
importation  of  motor  cycles  manufactured  in  foreign  countries.  We 
also  understand  that  some  suggestion  has  been  made  that  motor  cycles 
be  put  in  a  classification  with  automobiles. 

We  beUeve  that  the  present  duty  on  automobiles  of  foreign  make 
is  45  per  cent.  We  think  that  amount  is  none  too  small  for  motor 
cycles,  and  we  therefore  do  not  wish  to  have  you  understand  that  we 
are  objecting  to  the  classification  with  automobiles  because  of  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  but  because  we  do  not  believe  there  exists  any 
parallel  between  the  automobile  industry  as  an  industry  and  the 
Jnotor-cycle  industry  as  such.  We  have  only  to  point,  for  proof,  to 
the  large  and  extensive  manufacturing  plants  in  the  automobile 
business,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  the  very  small  plants 
and  companies  but  recentlv  formed  in  the  motor-cycl^  business.  In 
other  words,  the  state  of  the  two  industries  is  such  that  one  is  com- 
paratively well  established  and  prosperous,  while  the  other  is  in  its 
very  early  infancy.  There  are  only  about  six  manufacturers  of 
motor  cycles  who  can  be  considered  as  having  even  a  small  start  in 
the  business,  and  about  twenty  others  who  have  just  entered  the 
field.  We  therefore  think  there  is  no  prospect  for  some  years  to 
come  of  the  two  industries  becoming  equal  in  status. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  to  have  45  per  cent,  or  more,  duty 
on  motor  cycles,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  several 
foreign  makers  are  already  competing  in  the  American  market  to-day, 
and  paying  the  duty  as  it  stands,  and  this  fact  in  itself  has  been  the 
cause,  m  more  than  one  instance,  of  capitalists  in  this  country  refusing 
to  invest  their  money  in  motor  cycles  here.  We  can  not  expect  this 
condition  to  improve  unless  we^are  protected  by  these  duties  in  a 
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sufficient  amount  to  offset  the  great  difference  in  wa^es  between 
laborers  and  mechanics  in  this  country  and  laborers  and  mechanics 
in  foreign  countries.  In  fact,  the  only  way  we  could  hold  our  own, 
even  under  the  disadvantages  which  exist  to-day,  would  be  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  employees  in  order  to  meet  our  foreign  competitors  whose 
plants  are  already  well  estabUshed,  and  whose  mechamcs  and  labor- 
ers can  be  secured  for  a  mere  pittance  as  compared  with  ours.  We 
think  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
which  would  in  any  way  result  in  a  lessening  of  the  wages  of  the 
laboring  man. 

We  believe  it  to  be  good,  sound,  pubUc  policy  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  to  foster  all  of  these  young  industries  whicn  keep  our 
money  at  home,  create  business  and  prosperity  where  none  has 
existed  before,  and  provide  labor  and  wages  Tor  our  American  work- 
men. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Auto-Bi  Company, 
By  John  W:  Vanallen,  Secretary. 


PIG  IRON. 

EDGAB  S.  COOK,  PBESIDEITT  WABWICK  IBOIT  AlfD  STEEL  COX- 
PAinr,  POTTSTOWN,  PA.,  SUBMITS  BBIEF. 

PoTTSTOWN,  Pa.,  December  SO,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WasldThgtony  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Warwick  furnaces  are  typical  merchant  blast 
furnaces. 

Thej  are  not  connected  with  any  steel  works,  nor  with  any  works 
wherein  pig  iron  is  fabricated  into  finished  forms. 

All  the  iron  made  is  sold  at  competitive  prices. 

Different  grades  and  qualities  of  pig  iron  are  made  by  the  same 
furnaces,  to  suit  the  varying  requirements  and  specifications  of  the 
consuming  pubUc. 

The  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces  are  located  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

The  sale  of  their  pig  iron  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  territory 
along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Their  iron  can  not  go  south  of  Baltimore,  in  view  of  the  competition 
of  Virginia  and  Alabama  furnaces,  nor  west  of  Altoona,  where  it  meets 
western  iron.  The  consumptive  requirements  of  northern  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  are  met  by  furnaces  located  at. Buffalo,  and  the 
Beech  Creek  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

"While  eastern  pig  iron  can  not  invade  the  districts  named,  the  terri- 
tory naturallv  contributory  to  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnace 
is  easily  reached  by  Virginia  and  southern  irons,  as  well  as  Buffalo 
irons.  Large  tonnages  of  western  iron  are  also  sold  and  deUvered  to 
eastern  consumers,  especially  when  the  industrial  conditions  are  not 
favorable. 

It  can  thus  be  easily  seen  that  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces 
are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  any  change  in  tariff  duties  that  would  .;^add 
to  tne  competition  for  the  sale  of  their  product. 
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Ocean  freight  rates  from  England  or  Grermany  to  Atlantic  ports  of 
entry  offer  no  protection,  as  the  inland  railroad  rates  of  transpor- 
tation from  the  furnaces  to  many  of  the  points  of  consumption  are 
in  excess  of  the  ocean  rates. 

The  profits  of  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces  do  not  bear  any 
comparison  to  the  profits  of  other  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade. 

While  there  has  oeen  a  growth  or  capacity  in  the  last  ten  years^  it 
has  been  brought  about  largely  through  the  necessity  of  reducmg 
costs  of  production  by  increasmg  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  and 
equipping  it  with  the  very  best  of  modern  machinery  and  labor-saving 
appliances  in  order  to  protect  the  investment  already  made  and 
maintain  the  competition  with  other  districts. 

.  A  large  tonnage  multiplied  by  a  small  profit  per  ton  of  iron  fairly 
rem-esents  the  average  conditions  of  the  past  ten  years. 

The  continued  existence  of  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnace  is 
of  importance  to  the  eastern  consumer  as  a  comparative  near-by 
source  of  supply  for  his  raw  material.  Preference  is  therefore  likely 
to  be  given  to  the  local  iron,  other  things  being  eaual. 

This  preference  would  not  be  likely  to  extend,  nowever,  to  paying 
more  per  ton  for  eastern  pig  iron  than  English  or  German  pig  woula 
cost  deUvered  at  the  works  of  the  consumer. 

There  are  a  few  small  eastern  furnaces  so  located  with  respect  to 
ore  supplies  owned  by  themselves  that  they  can  run  under  any  and 
all  conditions.  The  product,  however,  is  small,  and  under  ordinary 
conditions  they  are  an  unimportant  factor. 

The  Warwick  furnaces,  located  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  may  be  taken 
to  illustrate  the  class  of  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces  that  buy  in 
the  open  market  all  of  the  ore,  fuel,  etc.,  required  to  supply  their 
furnaces. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  pig  iron  made  is  consumed  within  a  radius 
of  100  miles,  vnth  railroad  transportation  rates  varying  from  25  to  90 
cents  per  ton  of  iron,  yet  a  large  tonnage  is  shipped  to  and  consumed 
at  points  in  New  England,  where  the  railroad  rreight  is  $2.10  per  ton. 

The  ownership  of  the  Warwick  furnaces  is  widely  scattered,  being 
distributed  among  600  stockholders.  The  capital  stock  is  .$1,500,000. 
Many  of  the  stockholders  are  women.  No  single  holding  amounts  to 
over  $100,000  at  par  value  of  the  stock.  The  capitalization,  includ- 
ing bonds  issued,  does  not  exceed  $6  per  ton  of  iron  capacity. 

The  aim  of  the  management  has  been  to  keep  the  plant  up  to  date 
in  every  particular,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  efTective  instrument  to 
produce  pig  iron  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  converting  the  raw 
materials  into  a  salable  product. 

The  tariff  duty  of  $4  per  ton  of  pig  iron  came  into  effect  at  a  time 
when  raw  material  was  low  enough  to  permit  of  the  production 
of  pig  iron  at  such  a  cost  that  the  duty  of  $4  per  ton,  as  compared 
witn  $6.72,  was  not  productive  of  any  serious  consequences,  so  far  as 
foreign  competition  was  concerned. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  duty  of  $4  was  sufficient  to  protect 
when  such  protection  was  most  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too 
high  to  become  a  source  of  considerable  government  revenue  when 
foreign  iron  was  needed  to  make  up  any  deficit  in  the  domestic  supply 
to  meet  unexpected  large  increase  in  the  consumptive  requirements 
of  OUT  country. 
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It  has  served  its  purpose  so  well  that  it  would  scarcel^r  be  wise  to 
run  the  risk  of  disturbmg  the  balance  apparently  so  satisfactory  to 
maker  and  consumer. 

Pig  iron  is  a  true  barometer  of  trade  from  the  fact  that  its  produc- 
tion IS  so  widely  scattered  and  that  it  is  all  sold  without  any  concert 
of  action,  the  competition  being  ynrestricted. 

Prices  are  determined  by  the  consumptive  demand,  the  production 
and  the  competition  of  the  makers. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  makers  have  not  been  sufficient  to  build 
new  furnaces.  The  new  furnace  of  the  Warwick  Company  was  built 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  new  stock  sold  to  old  and  new  stockholders. 
The  eammgs  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  1898  to  1907,  inclusive, 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  more  than  keep  the  furnace  in  a  good  state 
of  repair  and  pay  very  moderate  dividends  to  stockholders. 

These  statements  are  proven  by  figures  taken  direct  from  the  books 
of  the  Warwick  Company.     (See  Exhibit  A.) 

Calculated  upon  the  tons  of  iron  made,  the  ''bad  debts"  written 
off  1897  to  1907  were  insignificant. 

During  the  years  1897  and  1898  the  cost  of  production,  based  upon 
low  price  of  ores,  coke,  railroad  freight  rates,  labor,  etc.,  was  so  low 
that  we  were  almost  in  a  position  to  export  iron.  In  fact,  Alabama 
and  Virginia  furnaces  did  make  some  shipments  to  England. 

We  sold  several  lots  to  New  York  exporters  for  shipment  to  Havana, 
Panama,  and  Chili. 

Only  about  33  per  cent  of  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces  were 
able  to  run  during  the  years  1897  and  1898.  Since  1877  the  Warwick 
furnace  has  always  been  in  the  race,  except  for  a  few  months  at  inter- 
vals of  three  to  five  years,  when  necessary  repairs  were  being  made. 

Accompanying  increased  demand  for  iron  and  the  starting  of  addi- 
tional furnaces  raw  materials  rapidly  advance  in  price. 

Railroad  freight  rates  on  raw  material  and  pig  iron  are  also  sensi- 
tive to  improved  conditions,  but  are  slow  to  respond  to  adverse  trade 
conditions. 

During  the  active  demand  for  iron  the  first  half  of  1907  many 
thousand  tons  of  English  and  German  iron  were  brought  into  this 
country  to  make  good  the  deficit  in  the  American  product,  thus  giving 
to  the  fcrovernment  no  little  revenue,  but  without  affecting  injuriously 
the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces. 

English  iron  was  delivered  to  points  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  after 
paying  80  cents  railroad  freight  per  ton  from  ocean  port  to  works,  at  a 
lower  price  per  ton  than  our  cost  of  manufacture. 

Following  the  financial  crisis  of  1907,  orders  for  EngUsh  iron 
ceased,  but  sliipments  upon  contracts  continued  to  arrive,  causing 
no  Uttle  ern'barrassnient  to  local  makers. 

With  the  decreased  consumption  of  pig  iron  for  1908,  consequent 
upon  partial  industrial  paralysis,  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of 
the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces  was  forced  to  temporarily  dis- 
continue operations 

Prices  for  iron  fell  below  cost  of  production,  due  to  the  competition 
of  American  furnaces  in  the  eastern  territory. 

The  trade  of  England  and  Germany  was  depressed  at  the  same 
time.  Without  the  tariff  duty  of  $4  per  ton  on  pig  iron,  our  eastern 
markets  would  have  been  invaded  by  foreign  iron  at  prices  several 
dollars  per  ton  below  our  cost  of  manufacture. 
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Such  importations  would  doubtless  have  added  to  the  revenue  of 
the  Government,  but  at  a  time  when  the  eastern  merchant  blast  fur- 
naces would  have  been  crushed,  with  the  attendant  suffering  to  the 
employees  and  their  families. 

Any  reduction  whatever  in  the  duty  of  $4  per  ton  might  have  made 
the  bad  conditions  worse. 

Under  the  conditions  of  1908  any  inducement  to  encourage  impor- 
tations of  foreign  iron  into  our  eastern  markets  would  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  as  wise,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  a  tariff  reformer, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  point  of  view  of  a  protectionist. 

Running  under  conditions  of  greatly  reduced  production  compared 
with  capacitv,  the  fixed  expenses  increase  rapidly  per  ton  or  iron 
produced.  Our  sales  of  iron  from  April  to  September,  1908,  inclu- 
sive, averaged  $14.94,  the  cost  being  $14.88,  showing  estimated 
profit  of  6  cents  per  ton.  The  failure  of  a  rolling  mill  company 
owing  us  $2,700  just  about  wiped  out  our  profit  on  the  iron  made 
during  the  same  period. 

Upon  the  basis  of  $14.88  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  Pottstown,  Pa.,  plus 
$2.10  freight  to  Boston  and  26  cents  commission  for  selling,  the  price 
should  have  been  not  less  than  $17.23  delivered,  to  cover  actual  cost. 

English  iron,  Cleveland  brand,  at  $12  Middlesboro,  plus  $2  freight 
and  charges,  could  be  delivered  Boston  at  $14. 

English  iron  could  be  placed  at  Philadelphia  for  $14. 

Freight  and  charges,  rottstown  to  Philadelphia,  80  cents,  would 
make  a  total  cost  of  $15.68. 

The  duty  of  $4  per  ton  prevented  English  iron  from  invading  the 
eastern  coast,  thus  preventing  the  further  curtailment  of  the  output 
of  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces. 

We  argue,  therefore^  whatever  sentimental  reason  seeminglv  may 
exist  for  any  change  m  duty  on  pig  iron,  it  is  not  justified  by  the 
facts  as  presented. 

American  competition  has  been  suflScient  to  keep  the  selling  price 
of  iron  down  to  cost. 

Steady  and  continuous  running  is  essential  to  the  blast  furnace^ 
and  especially  to  keep  organizations  intact.  A  loyal,  capable  organ- 
ization, with  teamwork  developed  by  practice,  is  considered  to  be 
worth  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  plant. 

The  great  difference  in  cost  between  1898  and  1908  can  readily  be 
seen  as  follows: 


Year. 


UM.. 

i9n.. 


Ore  cost 

per  ton  of 

Iron. 


Fuel  cost 

per  ton  of 

Iron. 


14.54,  SaQ2 

8.n  4.00 


The  actual  cost  of  conversion  for  1908,  as  compared  with  1898 — 
that  is,  labor,  salaries,  fixed  expenses,  etc.,  with  two  furnaces  in 
operation — is  as  low  as  in  1898,  notwithstanding  that  the  wages  paid 
labor  are  considerably  higher  than  during  1898.  The  increased 
wages  paid  employees  have  been  neutralized  by  the  benefits  derived 
^J  expenditures  on  capital  account.     (See  Exhibit  B.) 
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While  cost  of  fuel  for  1908  per  ton  of  iron  shows  $4  as  compared 
with  $3.02  for  1898,  the  consumption  of  fuel  per  ton  for  1908  was 
fully  300  pounds  less  per  ton  of  kon  than  for  1898. 

Attention  is  called  to  these  items  in  order  to  show  the  practical 
value  of  expenditures  on  capital  account,  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  furnaces,  and  to  lower  the  cost  of  conversion,  and  thus  helping 
us  to  pay  the  higher  wages. 

The  increased  cost  per  ton  of  ore  delivered  to  furnace,  and  of  coke, 
is  due  to  higher  prices  paid  f .  o.  b,  cars  at  shipping  points  for  these  raw 
materials,  and  also  to  the  higher  rates  of  transportation  paid  to  rail- 
road companies,  1908  as  compared  with  1898.  The  railroad  freights 
paid  on  incoming  materials  entering  into  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  iron 
constitute  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  pig  iron. 

There  are  exceptions,  as  related  to  certain  small  furnaces  working 
local  material,  but  the  statement  is  true  of  the  Warwick  furnaces 
and  other  furnaces  of  the  East  working  under  like  conditions. 

As  to  what  percentage  of  the  increased  cost  of  ore  and  coke  is  due 
to  higher  wages  paid  miners,  higher  prices  for  supplies,  etc.,  I  am 
unable  to  specify. 

All  indications,  however,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  low  prices 
of  1898  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated  except  as  the  result  of  some  dire 
calamity  in  the  industrial  ana  financial  world. 

Those  who  conducted  business  enterprises  through  the  period  from 
1893  to  1898,  inclusive,  would  scarcely  welcome  such  a  return,  from 
whatever  cause,  and  the  community  at  large  would  doubtless  prefer 
a  prohibitory  tariff  scheme  rather  than  endure  again  the  era  of  low 
prices  of  1893  to  1898. 

Following  upon  an  increased  consumption  of  pig  iron  and  a  larger 
production,  the  cost  of  ore  per  ton  of  iron  will  increase  through  an 
mcreased  demand. 

Many  of  the  eastern  ore  mines  sold  their  ore  during  1908  at  little  or 
no  profit,  and  in  some  cases  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  keep  the  mines  in 
operation. 

The  question  of  a  foreign  ore  supply  is  surrounded  with  many 
uncertamties  so  far  as  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces  are 
concerned. 

We  feel  certain  that  even  a  small  reduction  in  the  duty  on  pig  iron 
under  certain  conditions  would  seriously  embarrass  the  eastern  mer- 
chant blast  furnaces,  while  it  might  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
western  blast  furnaces,  protected  by  a  long-distance  railroad  haul 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior. 

Acting,  then,  upon  such  an  assumption,  any  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  pig  iron  based  upon  a  reduction  of  duty  on  iron  ore,  or  even  the 

E lacing  of  ore  on  the  free  list,  would  be  risking  a  certain  loss  in  the 
ope  of  gaining  an  advantage  that  might  not  be  rcaUzed,  based  upon 
the  known  sources  of  foreign  ore  supply. 

The  present  chief  sources  of  supply  of  foreign  ore  are  Newfound- 
land, Sweden,  Spain,  and  Cuba.  Scattering  lots  come  from  Russia, 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Algeria. 

The  supply  from  Newfoundland  is  limited.  A  large  portion  of  the 
product  or  the  mines  is  marketed  in  Germany.  The  high  phos- 
phorus content  makes  it  a  desirable  mixture  for  the  German  fur- 
naces, producing  a  high  phosphorus  iron  for  their  basic  Bessemer 
steel  converters.     This  process  for  making  steel  is  not  used  in  the 
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United  States,  so  that  onljr  a  smaU  percentage  of  the  Newfoundland 
ore  is  desirable  in  the  ore  mixture  of  merchant  furnaces,  called  upon  to 
furnish  pig  iron  comparatively  low  in  phosphorus  content.  ' 

Sweden.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  demand  for  Swedish  ores 
abroad,  especially  Germany,  is  such  that  they  are  only  offered  to  the 
American  furnaces  at  prohibitory  prices.  Even  if  duty  was  removed, 
Swedish  ores  would  not  help  the  production  of  low-cost  iron. 

Spain.  The  three  largest  producing  mines  of  best  grade  of  ore  in 
Spam,  I  am  informed,  are  owned  and  controlled  by  English,  German, 
and  French  capital.  The  product  of  these  mines  is  used  by  the 
owners. 

The  tonnage  of  good  grades  of  Spanish  ore  available  for  the  Amer- 
ican market  is  limited. 

Inferior  grades,  not  acceptable  to  foreign  furnaces,  are  in  more 
abundant  supply.  These  ores,  however,  are  just  as  undesirable  for 
the  American  furnace  as  for  the  English,  German,  and  French. 

Any  considerable  demand  from  American  sources  would  not  only 
enhance  the  Spanish  owners'  ideas  of  value,  but  would  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  ocean  freight  rates,  as  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

In  such  an  event  the  ore  itself  would  have  to  pay  sufficient  revenue 
to  the  shipowner  to  afford  him  a  profit  on  the  carriage.  This  would 
mean  a  greater  advance  in  ocean  freight  rates  than  the  present  duty 
on  iron  ore. 

The  present  low  ocean  freight  rates  are  based  upon  the  ore  being 
sought  after  by  the  vessel  as  ballast  cargo,  because  of  the  dangerous 
passage  over  tne  Atlantic  for  vessels  not  well  loaded.  This  applies 
to  the  winter  months  especially. 

The  American  user  of  foreign  ore  to  the  exclusion  of  the  domestic 
product  would  run  extra  risks  in  having  his  ore  supply  at  such  a  great 
distance  and  subject  to  conditions  adding  to  cost  bearing  no  relation 
to  the  conditions  of  the  iron  trade  in  the  United  States. 

Cuba:  The  known  iron-ore  resources  of  Cuba  are  largely  owned  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Conapany  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 
As  a  rule  they  are  not  onered  for  sale.  Several  small  operations, 
with  limited  tonnages,  are  now,  or  soon  will  be,  prepared  to  sell  their 
ore  in  the  American  market.  This  tonnage,  however,  is  not  likely  to 
be  lar^e  for  several  years  yet  to  come. 

If  tne  iron-ore  interests  of  the  United  States  are  satisfied  to  have 
the  duty  of  40  cents  per  ton  cut  in  half,  or  removed  altogether,  there 
will  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnace 
companies.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  reduction  in  whole  or  in  part 
should  be  considered  a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  a  reduction 
in  the  $4  duty  on  pig  iron,  it  woula  be  exchanging  at  the  best  a  small 
benefit  (and  even  then  a  doubtful  one)  for  an  existence  at  the  mercy 
of  our  European  competitors. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Edgar  S.  Cook, 
President  Warwiclc  Iron  and  Steel  Co, 
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Exhibit  A. 


SelUng 
price  f.o.b. 
Fottstown. 

110.59 
10.74 
11.29 
10.41 
9.79 
13.36 
17.78 

Cost. 
810.48 

Profit  per 
too. 

Prodao- 
tioa. 

1894 

SO.  11 

Tom. 

511,163) 
53  o£^ 
37,107 
63,137 
64,816 
62,606 
53,787 

1895 

10.36 
10.88 
10.10 
9.52 
11.01 
15.11 

.38 
.41 
.31 
.27 
2.35 
2.67 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1809 

1900 

1901  o 

1902 

16.02 
17.60 
13.72 
15.18 
16.86 
20.18 

15.83 

.10 

146,363) 
173,006 
125,933 
206,789* 
219,7811 
256,750 

1903 

16.75  1               .85 
13.45                 -27 

1904 .• 

1906 

14.65 
15.53 
18.79 

.53 
1.33 
1.39 

1906 

1907 

I  Furnaces  ont  of  blast  or  building. 

Exhibit  B. 


1894,  No.  1 

1896,  No.  1 

1896,  No.  1 1 

1897,  No.  1 1 

1898,  No.  1 

1899,  No.  1 

1900,  No.  1 

1901,  No.  1 ' 

lorw/No.  1 i 

^^JNo.2 1 

i«»(nS:2::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

lorvJNo.l I 

^*^No.2 1 

ioaJNo.  1 

**^No.2 ; 

iooa/No.  1 t 

^*^No.2 

iivw/No.  1 1 

^*^1No.2 ' 

ia«/No.l 

^**\No.2 , 

I 


1894. 
1895. 
1806. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


bor. 

Wages,     1 
flUius. 

Keepers,   i 

C.H. 
helpers. 

10.90 

11.15 

11.66  ! 

11.26 

.90 

1.15  , 

1.65 

1.30 

1.00 

1.25' 

1.75 

1.36 

1.00 

1.25 

1.75 

1.35 

.90 

1.25  1 

1.65 

1.06 

1.25 

1.45  1 

2.05  1 

1.45 

1.25 

1,55 

2.05  1 

1.85 

1.25 

1.55 

2.05 

1.85 

1.30 

1.65 

2.15  , 

1.05 

1.30 

1.65 

2.15 

1.05 

1.40 

1.76 

2.25  1 

2.05 

1.40 

1.75 

2,25  , 

2.05 

1.25 

1.60 

2.05 

1.85 

1.25 

1.60, 

2.10  , 

1.90 

1.35 

1.70 

2.15 

1.95 

1.35 

1.70  ! 

2.25  1 

1.90 

1.60 

1.75 

2.30  ! 

2.10 

1.50 

1.75  : 

2.40 

2.05 

1.60 

1.76 

2,30 

2.10 

1.50 

1.75 

2.40  1 

2.05 

1.25 

1.80 

1.90  1 

1.70 

1.25 

..«.; 

1.95  . 

1.70 

Engineen. 


$1.45 
h4S 
1.55 
1.65 
1.45 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.95 
1.95 
2.05 
2.20 
1.90 
2.05 
2.00 
2.15 
2.15 
2.30 
2.15 
2.30 
1.85 
1.90 


Exhibit  C. 
CoH  o/orey  coke,  and  labor  per  ton  of  iron. 


1  Labor  per  ! 

ton  of 
>       Iron. 

Oncost 

per  ton  of  ' 
iron. 

S5.06 
4.93 
5.04  ' 
5.10 
4.58 
4.67 
6.76 
6.28 
6.56 
6.69 
6.01 
7.11  1 
7.56 
8.39 

Yield  Of 
ore. 

Percent. 
63.4 
61.6 
62.4 
61.3 
61.2 
62.5 
61.2 
63.0 
53.0 
53.2 
54.4 
53.1 
53.8 
56.0 

Cost  of 
fuel. 

10. 80 

$3.20 

,81  1 

3.15 

.92  1 

3.51 

1               .75  ' 

3.07 

1               .74 

3.02 

l.Ol  1 

3.59 

1.22  1 

5.68 

..     .              1.23 

4.86 

1.21  , 

5.52 

1.03  1 

&52 

.78 

4.54 

1                .75 

4.75 

.76 

4.82 

!              1.07  ! 

5.82 

tariff  hearings. 

Exhibit  D. 

Ore  supply. 
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Lake. 

VnrwAvn    'LoCal  Mid 

\fm 

PereetU. 
17.2 
50.5 
50.5 
61.6 
59.7 
61.4 
53.9 
59.0 
58.0 
45.0 
47.0 
57.0 
61.0 
43.0 

Percent. 

Percent, 
82.8 

18B5 

49.5 

1896 

49.6 

1897 

(^38.6 
40.3 

18B8 

1899 

38.6 

1900 

10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
9.6 
12.0 
12.0 
20.0 

33.6 

1901 

31.0 

1902 

32.0 

1903 

45.0 

1904 

43.4 

1905 

31.0 

1906 • 

27.0 

1907 

37.0 

Exhibit  E. 

Authentic  yearly  average  of  English  iron,  Cleveland  brand,  furnished  by  London  Iron 
House,  1893  to  1907,  inclusive. 


1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


8.     d. 
34    10 


35 
36 
38 
40 
42 
60 
68 


s.  d. 

1901 46  3 

1902 49  3 

1903 46  4 

1904 43  11 

1905 49  6 

1906 53  0 

1907 56  2 


Exhibit  F. 
Railroad  freights  on  coke  and  iron  ore,  1896  to  1908. 


Year. 


Rate  on  ore, 
Buffalo  to 
Fottstown. 


Rate  on  coke, 

Latrobe 

district  to 

Pottstown. 


iS9G. 
1»7. 
1«9«. 
1»9. 
1900. 

I9r)i. 

Itff2. 
1903. 
19rH. 
I9r)5. 

19U6 
1907 
]9f]6 


I 


91.38  I 


SI.  50 
1.50 
1.30 
1.60 
1.95 
1.65 
1.65 
1.76 
1.75 
1.76 
1.76 
1.85 
1.86 


I 


At  the  re^lar  monthly  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Pig  Iron  Associa- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  December  16,  1908,  the  chairman  made  a 
report  of  the  meetings  held  in  New  York  with  regard  to  the  discus- 
sion respecting  the  tariff. 

He  submitted  a  statement  prepared  by  him,  together  with  costs, 
prices,  etc.,  of  the  Warwick  Furnaces,  of  which  company  he  is  the 
president.    This  statement,  etc.,  was  taken  to  represent  the  average 
merchant  blast  furnace  operating  in  the  East. 
61318-TABnrF— No.4ft-08 ^10 
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On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  Eastern  Pig  Iron  Association 
accepts  this  statement  as  expressing  the  views  of  its  members,  and 
approves  the  action  of  President  Cook  in  preparing  and  forwarding 
it  to  the  tariff  commission. 


PYRITES  ORE 

THE  DAVIS  SXTIPHUE  OEE  COMPAITY,  KEW  TOEK  CITY,  OBJECTS 
TO  THE  PLACING  OF  DUTY  OK  PYEITES  OEE. 

New  York  City,  December  31,1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

*  Washin{iton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  sent  to  your 
honorable  committee  (p.  4316  of  the  minutes  of  your  proceedings) 
asking  you  to  impose  a  duty  upon  sulphuret  of  iron  or  p>Tites  ore. 
This  letter  contains  so  many  misleading  statements  that  we  wish  to 
correct  them.  We  maintain  that  there  are  several  very  cogent  rea- 
sons why  no  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  this  ore,  the  most  important 
being  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  There  is  no  duty  upon  it 
now,  and  we  assert  very  forcibly  that  there  should  be  none. 

While  it  is  in  the  interest  of  every  person  in  the  country,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  pyrites  remain  upon  the  free  list,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  would  profit  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  could 
almost  be  counted  on  the  nngers  of  one  hand.  The  statement  con- 
tained in  this  letter  that  'Hhere  are  enough  pyrites  deposits  in  the 
country  to  fill  all  the  demand  now  usurped  by  the  imported  pyrites" 
can  not  be  sustained  by  proof.  In  truth,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  demand  of  this  country  to  be  supplied  by  the  domestic  mines. 
There  has  been  diligent  prospecting  in  tne  United  States  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  result  has  been  the  development  of  only 
three  or  four  mines  of  any  consequence ;  such  mines  can  be  operated 
without    tariflf    protection.     We    have    been    profitably    operating 

Eyrites  mines  in  Massachusetts  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  ana 
ave  no  need  of  tariff  protection.  While  we  believe  in  the  protective 
tariff,  we  maintain  that  it  is  almost  a  self-evident  truth  that  an 
industry  that  must  be  artificially  supported  under  those  circumstances, 
and  that,  too,  at  the  expense  of  almost  all  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
is  unworthy  of  encouragement  and  support  by  tarin  protection.  Tfie 
domestic  output  at  the  present  time  is  worth  from  $500,000  to  $600,- 
000  at  the  mines,  while  the  imported  product  is  worth  from  three  and 
one-half  million  to  four  million  dollars,  and  substantially  all  of  this 
comes  from  Spain.  A  very  small  production  comes  from  Canada. 
Although,  therefore,  the  ^'revenue  to  the  Government''  might  be 
*' immense,''  as  the  letter  states,  yet  it  would  be  so  simplv  because  it 
would  be  a  heavy  tax  on  the  great  body  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few  mentioned.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  occupy 
space  in  explaining  to  the  members  of  your  honorable  committee  that 
tne  additional  cost  due  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  would  inevitably  be 
shifted  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

We  shall  now  explain  why  it  is  of  such  universal  interest  that  no 
tax  be  imposed.     Pyrites  is  used  for  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid, 
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which,  together  with  phosphate  rock,  each  composing  three-tenths, 
form  a  mixture  which  is  used  as  a  basis  for  all  artificial  fertilizers. 
The  great  and  increasing  value  of  and  necessity  for  fertiUzers  by  that 
most  important  element  of  the  community,  the  farmer,  is  too  mani- 
fest to  require  demonstration.  From  60  to  70  per  cent  of  all  sulphuric 
acid  produced  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  and  tne  re- 
mainder of  all  sulphuric  acid  made  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other 
articles  of  commerce  consumed  by  the  people  at  large. 

Moreover,  all  of  the  pyrites  ore  imported  is  treated  and  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid  in  this  country,  and  this  gives  employment  to 
American  labor.  Even  as  to  the  wages  paid  for  mining  the  ore,  the 
letter  referred  to  does  not  correctly  state  the  facts.  Miners  of  pyrites 
in  the  United  States  receive  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  diem  instead  of 
from  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  diem. 

As  to  the  market  price  for  domestic  ore,  the  writer  of  the  letter 
quoted  from  above  is  also  in  error,  for  the  usual  market  price  in  the 
Lnited  States  for  years  past  has  been  and  now  is  9  to  11  cents  per  unit 
at  mines  instead  of  16  cents  to  18  cents  per  unit.  It  has  been  sold 
only  in  exceptional  instances  at  higher  prices.  And  as  to  the  price  of 
imported  fines  ore,  the  writer  is  again  mistaken.  The  market  price  is 
9  cents  per  unit  and  not  8  cents,  and  that,  too,  for  only  about  10  per 
cent  of  tne  quantity  imported ;  90  per  cent  of  the  imported  product  is 
lump  ore  and  is  sold  at  from  12i  cents  to  13  cents  per  unit,  ex  ship. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  true,  as  asserted  in  the  same  letter,  that  the  foreign 
pyrites  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  imported 
article  is  superior  to  the  domestic  in  that  it  contains  more  sulphur 
than  the  latter,  and  sulphur  is  the  valuable  constituent. 

Another  unfair  effect  of  the  imposition  of  a  duty  would  be  to  the 
importers.  We  are  importers  from  Spain  as  well  as  domestic  pro- 
ducers, although  we  have  larger  investments  in  the  pyrites  business 
in  the  United  States  than  we  have  in  Spain.  The  importers  would 
not  only  have  the  volume  of  their  business  diminished,  but  would  also 
suffer  heavy  losses  because  of  their  having  many  contracts  to  supply 
importedpyrites,  which  do  not  expire  until  from  three  to  five  years 
hence.  Tnese  contracts,  of  course,  were  entered  into  upon  the  basis 
of  no  tax. 

It  must  therefore  be  evident  that  any  duty  imposed  would  be  in  the 
interest  solely  of  an  insignificant  few  and  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
mass  of  American  people. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Davis  Sulphur  Ore  Company, 
By  Charles  B.  Stranahan, 

President 


SHOTGUN  SHELLS. 

THE  AMERICAN   AMMmSTITION   GOMPAITT,   MTTSCATINE,   IOWA, 
ASKS  A  LOWEB  DUTT  ON  OUN  GABTBIDOE  CASES. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  December  SI,  1908, 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  0, 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee 
to  the  existing  prohibitive  tariff  on  paper  shotgun  shells,  or  some- 
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times  known  as  shotgun  cartridge  cases,  and  used  for  loading  shot- 
gun ammunition  as  used  generaUy  in  this  and  other  countries  by  all 
sportsmen  for  target  and  game  shooting.  These  empty  cases  are  not 
specified  in  the  Dmgley  bill,  and  therefore  come  in  as  manufactured 
articles,  carrying  a  auty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  this  hijgh 
tariff  it  is  almost  impossible  to  import  them  and  compete  with 
American  combine,  known  as  the  "Ammunition  Association,*'  and 
consisting  of  the  several  factories  in  this  country  manufacturing  the 
goods  in  question  and  who  are  associated  together  in  order  to  keep 

f)rices  up  where  they  want  them  and  cut  out  all  competition  by  regu- 
ating  the  sale  of  the  empty  cases  as  they  see  fit,  and  just  as  soon  as 
any  loading  company  gets  to  doing  too  much  business  and  encroach- 
ing on  their  trade  in  the  least  they  either  charge  so  much  for  empties 
that  it  makes  them  unprofitable  to  load  or  they  discontinue  to  fur- 
nish us  altogether. 

This  is  the  state  of  affairs  we  are  up  against  at  the  present  time,  as 
4  of  the  5  concerns  manufacturing  empty  cases  in  this  country  have 
refused  to  sell  us  any  further  supply  ot  empties  for  loading  purposes, 
and  the  other  factory  is  charging  us  such  an  exorbitant  price  that 
unless  we  can  get  relief  by  importing  shortly  we  shall  be  forced  to 
shut  down  our  plant,  which  wul  throw  our  men  out  of  emplojrment 
and  cause  our  machinery  to  be  worthless.  We  have  a  capacity  of 
15,000  loaded  shells  per  day  when  we  can  obtain  the  empty  cases,  or 
25,920,000  loaded  shells  per  year,  running  steady,  as  we  do  when  we 
can  secure  empties.  Powder,  wads,  and  shot,  and  all  loading  mate- 
rials we  have  no  trouble  in  buying  at  reasonable  prices,  as  while  some 
of  these  goods  have  been  controlled  to  a  certain  extent,  they  have  not 
been  successful,  owing  to  the  competition  in  these  hnes  and  the  fact 
that  they  could  not  get  together  on  them,  while  the  few  firms  making 
the  empty  cases  found  it  easy  to — with  the  aid  of  the  high  tariff — con- 
trol the  sale  of  empties  in  this  country. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  these  shotgun  cases  are  all  loaders 
of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  prefer  to  place  their  product  on  the 
market  in  the  form  of  a  loaded  shell  rather  than  in  the  form  of  an 
empty  case  in  order  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  profit  there  is  in 
loading  them,  and  they  therefore  desire  to  restrict  the  sale  of  them  to 
anyone  engaged  in  loading.  Before  the  agreement  between  them,  it 
was  easy  to  buy  them,  and  for  fully  25  per  cent  below  their  present 

E rices,  while  at  the  present  time  we  can  not  buy  them  only  at  exor- 
itant  prices  from  one  company  whose  empties  are  of  inferior  quality 
and  do  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  trade.  They  put  the  price  on  the 
empty  cases  so  high  in  comparison  to  the  price  at  which  they  sell  them 
in  loaded  form  that  it  is  not  possible  for  loaders  to  buy  the  empty 
cases  from  the  manufacturers  and  compete  with  them  in  the  loaded- 
shell  business.  Whereas,  with  a  lower  tariff  allowing  us  to  import 
would  soon  bring  them  back  to  their  former  terms. 

The  fact  that  this  association  of  American  shell  manufacturers  have 
at  various  times  shipped  quantities  of  these  empty  cases  into  England 
and  other  countries  in  competition  with  the  numerous  manufacturers 
of  them  there,  on  an  even  pasis,  with  the  freight  rate^  against  them 
would  seem  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  profits  they  are  making  on 
them  and  that  thev  should  be  able  to  continue  their  business  profit- 
ably with  a  duty  of  20  or  25  per  cent  or  even  less.  One  of  our  officers 
was  formerly  connected  with  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
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empty  shell  cases,  in  the  capacity  of  general  manager,  and  knows  the 
exact  cost  to  manufacture  tnese  cases  in  question,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  about  40  per  cent  below  what  they  agree  to  sell  to  us  for,  when  they 
will  do  so  at  all.  There  are  a  number  of  factories  loading  shells  that 
are  in  the  same  position  as  we  are,  and  unless  sometliing  is  done  to 
relieve  the  situation  and  prohibit  the  American  manufacturers  from 
controlling  us  and  our  output,  we  will  in  due  time  be  forced  to  close 
down  and  leave  the  field  entirely  to  the  "  association."  There  was  atime 
only  a  few  years  back  when  practically  all  of  the  better-class  sportsmen 
loaded  their  own  shells — those  that  were  particular  and  desired  to 
know  what  w^as  in  their  guns — but  the  manufacturers  of  the  empty 
shells  raised  the  price  on  empties  from  55  cents  per  hundred  to  $1.05 
per  hundred,  which  price  still  obtains  to  the  consumer  (for  cheap 
grades  of  shells),  while  the  dealer  is  compelled  to  pay  this  price  for  the 
better  grades. 

A  lower  duty  wnll  not  mean  the  importation  of  large  quantities  of 
empties,  but  will  mean  the  same  consumption  of  American-made  cashes, 
for  just  as  soon  as  loaders  of  shells  commence  to  import,  the  American 
factoAes  will  adjust  their  prices  correspondingly,  which  we  know 
they  can  easily  do  from  years  of  experience  in  all  hnes  of  the  ammuni- 
tion business.  If  there  are  any  good  sportsmen  on  your  committee 
they  will  readily  understand  the  position  we  have  taken,  and  can  well 
recall  the  raise  in  price  of  empties  a  few  years  ago,  whereas  the  loaded 
ammunition  is  practically  the  same  price  in  corresponding  grades. 
Black-powder  shells  sold  ten  years  ago  for  45  cents  per  box,  and  they 
sell  for  the  same  money  the  country  over  to-day.  However,  the 
empty  cases  ten  years  ago  sold  for  around  50  cents  per  hundred, 
where  to-day  they  are  worth  90  cents  to  $1  per  hundred,  retail,  and 
smokeless  cases  higher  in  proportion. 

Anything  you  can  do  for  us  in  this  matter  of  tariff  on  empty  paper 
cartndge  or  shotgun  cases  will  be  highly  appreciated,  we  assure  you, 
as  we  are  at  present  the  same  as  tied  up  by  the  American  manu- 
facturers, and  unless  some  reUef  is  in  sight  within  a  few  months  we 
will  have  to  shut  down  our  factory  or  the  greater  part  at  least. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Ammunition  Company, 
Per  Moses  B.  Page. 


STEEL  BILLETS,  BLOOMS,  AND  SLABS. 

W.  W.  LUKENS,  OF  THE  ALAN  WOOD  lEON  AND  STEEL  COM- 
PAHY.  PHDELADELPHIA,  PA.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATE- 
MEHT. 

Philadelphia,  December  29,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  the  proposed  revision  of  theDingley 
tariff  law,  we  respectfully  address  you  herein  in  reference  to  para- 
graphs Nos.  121,  122,  124,  131,  and  135  of  the  metal  schedule. 

Our  works  are  at  Conshohocken,  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  manufacture  and  sell  indepemlently  in  the 
open  market  steel  billets,  blooms,  and  slabs  for  forgmg  and  rerolling, 
and  light  plates  and  sheets  of  iron  and  steel. 
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Our  markets  are  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Practi- 
cally prohibitive  freight  rates  prevent  us  from  entering  the  vast  con- 
suming  territory  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Situated  as  we  are,  therefore,  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
lacking  the  geographical  protection  enjoyed  by  our  competitors  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  unable  to  enter  the  great  markets  of 
the  Central  West,  and  with  somewhat  higher  costs  on  account  of 
our  less  favorable  location  with  regard  to  supplies  of  ore,  coal,  and 
coke,  too  radical  a  change  in  the  iron  and  steel  tariffs  would  much 
more  seriously  affect  us  than  manufacturers  who  are  more  centrally 
located  with  reference  to  our  home  markets  and  the  necessary  sup- 
pUes  of  raw  materials. 

It  is  obvious,  thereiore,  that  any  reduction  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  us  should  be  agreeable  to  all. 

If  after  due  deliberation  it  is  decided  to  revise  the  taiiff  down- 
ward in  order  to  fulfill  the  pledge  of  the  party  returned  to  power, 
we  trust  that  you  may^o  adjust  the  revised  rates  as  to  prevent  too 
sudden  or  undue  a  change  in  present  industrial  conditions;  and 
believing  that  on  account  of  our  location  our  views  with  refirence 
to  the  duties  on  our  products  may  be  of  value  to  you,  we  have  given 
the  matter  careful  consideration.  We  find  that  very  small  reduc- 
tions only  would  be  possible,  and  we  think  that  no  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  duties  on  our  manufactured  products,  unless  we  be 
given  at  the  same  time  lower  rates  on  certain  raw  materials.  On 
this  basis  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  recommendations  to 
your  honorable  committee : 

1.  Iron  ore,  paragraph  121,  present  duty  40  cents  per  ton: 

We  appeal  strongly  for  free  ore.  This  will  conserve  our  natural 
resources,  which  are  being  depleted  too  rapidly,  and  it  will  help  to 
overcome  the  disadvantage  under  which  eastern  merchant  pig-iron 
furnaces  are  laboring  on  account  of  the  practical  monopoly  of  the 
American  ore  supply. 

2.  Pig  iron,  paragraph  122,  present  duty  $4  per  ton: 

In  round  figures  it  takes  2  tons  of  ore  to  make  1  ton  of  pig  iron. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  eastern  makers  of  pig  iron  would  get  the 
entire  benefit  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty  or  40  cents  a  ton  on  iron 
ore,  but  assuming  that  they  would,  it  would  make  a  difference  in  the 
cost  of  pig  iron  of  about  $1  per  ton.  We  therefore  recommend  a 
reduction  of  $1  per  ton  on  pig  iron,  making  the  new  rate  $3  per  ton, 
instead  of  $4  per  ton,  as  at  present. 

3.  Wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel,  paragraph  122, 
present  duty  $4  per  ton : 

Scrap  is  not  manufactured,  but  is  a  by-product,  the  result  of  waste 
and  wear.  About  50  per  cent  of  it  is  usea  in  the  open-hearth  furnace 
to  make  one  ton  of  steel,  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  pig  iron. 
Because  it  is  not  manufactured,  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  it  or 
a  heavy  reduction  in  the  rate  will  not  injure  anyone,  but  will  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  cost  of  open-hearth  steel  to  the  American 
consumer  and  will  benefit  (a)  open-hearth  steel  melters,  (b)  the 
laborers  engaged  in  handling  the  material,  (c)  and  the  dealers  and 
brokers  who  operate  in  it. 

There  is  a  shortage  in  the  supply  which  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  passing  of  the  Bessemer  converter  and  the  rise  of  the  open-hearth 
furnace.     The  Bessemer  steel  plant  was  a  maker  of  scrap,  while  the 
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open-hearth  furnace  does  not  supply  itself.     In  our  verbal  statement 
we  did  not  give  you  certain  striking  figures.     They  are  as  follows: 

.  TOIM. 

Production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  United  States  in  1907 11, 667, 549 

Production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  United  States  in  1897 5, 475, 315 

Increase  since  1897 6,192,234 

Or  increase  of  over  113  per  cent. 

Production  of  basic  open-hearth  steel  in  United  States  in  1907 10, 279, 315 

Production  of  basic  open-hearth  steel  in  Unitde  States  in  1897 1, 056, 043 

Increase  since  1897 9,223,272 

Or  increase  of  over  873  per  cent. 

Production  of  basic  pig  iron  in  United  States  in  1907 5, 375, 219 

Production  of  basic  pig  iron  in  United  States  in  1897 556, 391 

Increase  since  1897 4,818,828 

Or  increase  of  over  866  per  cent. 

Yot  will  note  (a)  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1897  to  1907  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel  was  nearly 
eight  times  as  great  as  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  production  of 
Bessemer  steel;  (b)  that  cfuring  the  same  period  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  production  of  basic  pig  iron  (which  forms  50  per  cent 
of  the  charge  in  an  open-hearth  furnace)  was  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel. 

In  other  words,  the  production  of  the  chief  manufactured  ingre- 
dient of  a  ton  of  open-hearth  steel  has  kept  pace  with  the  demand, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  with  manufacturers  abandoning  their 
Bessemer  converters,  we  find  ourselves  facing  decreased  production 
an<I  increased  consumption,  with  a  consequently  steadv  decline  in 
the  available  supply  of  scrap  per  furnace  per  annum.  This  situation 
has  made  the  scrap  market  highly  speculative,  and  the  cornering 
of  the  supply  in  a  given  district  has  become  possible.  We  believe 
that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  scrap  would  result  in  largely  increased 
imports,  and  if  revenue  is  required  for  the  Government,  a  nominal 
duty  of  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  ton  would  produce  large  sums 
for  the  Federal  Treasury.  We  therefore  recommend  a  reduction  of 
$3.50  per  ton  in  the  duty  on  scrap,  making  the  new  rate  50  cents  a 
ton,  instead  of  $4  as  at  present. 

4.  Steel  billets,  paragraph  135,  present  duty  three-tenths  of  1 
cent  per  pound,  when  valued  at  1  tent  per  pound  or  less,  etc.: 

We  have  stated  that  approximately  one-half  a  ton  of  pig  iron  and 
one-half  a  ton  of  steel  scrap  are  required  for  the  manufacture  of  1 
ton  of  open-hearth  steel.  Our  proposed  reduction  of  $1  per  ton  in 
the  duty  on  pig  iron,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  50 
cents  per  ton  on  steel  billets.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  manufac- 
turers to  realize  in  their  cost  sheets  the  full  benefit  of  our  proposed 
reduction  of  $3.50  a  ton  in  the  duty  on  scrap  iron  and  steel,  but  we 
would  be  willing  to  concede  $1.50  a  ton  on  steel  billets,  in  view  of 
our  proposed  reduction  on  scrap,  and  this,  added  to  the  50  cents  a 
ton  that  would  logically  follow  our  proposed  change  in  the  pig-iron 
schedule,  would  make  a  total  reduction  in  the  duty  on  steel  billets 
of  $2  per  ton.  This  is  the  maximum  reduction  that  could  be  made 
on  .steel  billets  to-day   without   seriously   affecting  every   eastern 
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steel  manufacturer;  and  we  earnestly  request  that  should  you  find 
it  necessary  to  scale  down  this  duty,  you  will  not  reduce  it  more  than 
this.  It  is  likely  that  ipriportations"^  would  begin  at  once  even  on 
this  basis.  For  example,  the  latest  quotation  that  has  come  to  our 
notice  (November,  1908)  on  German  billets  was  $26.50  per  2,240 
pounds,  f.  o.  b.  dock  Philadelphia,  duty  paid.  This  was  based  on 
the  present  duty  of  $6.72  per  ton.  Had  the  duty  been  $2  a  ton  less, 
as  suggested  above,  the  price  would  have  been,  presumably,  $24.50 
per  ton,  a  figure  that  could  not  be  met  with  profit  by  any  manufac- 
turer east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

5.  Sheet  steel,  paragraph  131  present  duty  seven-tenths  of  1  cent 
per  pound  for  sheets  tlunner  than  No.  10  and  not  thinner  than  No. 
20,  valued  at  3  cents  a  pound  or  less,  etc.: 

While  it  requires  1^  tons  of  steel  to  make  1  ton  of  sheets,  we  find 
by  comparing  present  foreign  selling  prices  that  w^e  can  stand  a  ton 
for  ton  reduction  in  the  heavier  gauges,  and  therefore  suggest  the 
following:  Thinner  than  No.  10,  but  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire 
gauge,  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound  reduction;  thinner  than  No.  20. 
but  not  thinner  than  No.  25  wire  gauge,  fifteen  one-hundredths  of  1 
cent  per  poimd  reduction;  thinner  than  No.  25,  but  not  thinner 
than  No.  32  wire  gauge,  twenty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per 

Sound  reduction;  thinner  than  No.  32  wire  gauge,  twenty-five  one- 
luidredths  of  1  cent  per  pound  reduction;  corrugated  or  crimped, 
twenty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound  reduction. 

This  would  make  the  new  rates  as  follows:  Thinner  than  No.  10, 
but  not  thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge,  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound ;  thinner  than  No.  20,  but  not  thinner  than  No.  25  w  ire  gauge, 
sixty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  thinner  than  No.  25, 
but  not  thinner  than  No.  32  wire  gauge,  eighty-five  one-hundredths  of 
1  cent  per  pound;  thinner  than  No.  32  wire  gauge,  ninety-five  one- 
hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  corrugated  or  crimped,  eighty-five 
one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

6.  Charcoal  iron  bars,  blooms,  billets,  etc.,  paragraph  124,  present 
duty  $12  per  ton: 

While  making  our  verbal  statement  before  your  committee,  you 
asked  whether  we  knew  of  any  reason  for  keepmg  this  high  duty  on 
charcoal  iron. 

This  is  made  exclusively  in  Sweden  and  Norway  from  the  peculiarly 
fine  ores  that  they  mine  there,  and  the  pic:  iron,  bars,  and  blooms  are 
worked  throughout  with  charcoal  fires.  The  result  is  an  iron  of  such 
quality  as  can  be  reproduced  nowhere  in  the  world.  Years  ago  large 
quantities  of  it  were  used  in  this  country,  and  it  is  still  imported  for 
special  purposes,  but  its  high  price,  plus  the  high  duty,  has  made  the 
prices  of  the  various  products  manufactiued  from  it  so  liigh  as  com- 
pared with  open-hearth  steel  and  other  cheaper  and  poorer  forms  of 
so-called  charcoal  iron  that  its  use  has  been  largely  curtailed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  source  of  supply  for  this  material 
in  this  country,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  the  retention  of  so  high  a 
duty  as  $12  a  ton.  We  believe  further  that  a  marked  reduction  will 
enable  us  to  revive  a  great  deal  of  the  business  we  have  had  in  the 
past,  and  tliis  would  be  the  cavse  with  manufacturers  of  other  forms 
of  it,  such  as  wire,  bars,  skelp,  etc. 

We  should  think  this  duty  might  at  least  be  cut  in  half,  and  do  not 
believe  any  injury  would  result  to  makers  of  so-called  charcoal  blooins 
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in  this  country  if  it  were  lower  than  this.  We  suggest,  however,  the 
advisabiHty  of  the  retention  of  some  of  this  duty  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  given  vou  frankly  the  maximum 
reductions  that  we  believe  could  be  madfe  to-day  without  serious 
disturbance  of  the  industry  in  this  district.  We  beUeve  that  the 
competition  that  we  and  other  independent  makers  of  steel  are  pro- 
viding for  the  trade  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  is  of  value  to 
the  country  at  large,  and  should  be  continued.  Its  value  to  the 
consumer  and  to  the  small  manufacturer  who  buys  our  products  is 
unquestionable,  and  we  beheve  that  by  just  so  much  as  you  reduce 
the  duties  on  the  products  mentioned  above  beyond  the  points  that 
we  have  recommended  by  just  so  much  will  you  force  the  curtailment 
of  operations  east  of  the  Alleghenies  and  foster  a  state  of  monopoly 
in  the  steel  trade  of  this  country. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  we  can  give  you,  or  if  we 
can  in  anv  way  be  of  service  to  you  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  comply  with  any  request  that  you  may 
make  of  us. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Alan  Wood  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
w.  w.  lukens, 

Assistant  Secretary  aiid  Assistant  Treasurer. 
Countersigned: 

Howard  Wood,  President. 

Jonathan  R.  Jones,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


STEEL-HARDENING  METALS. 

PHniPP  BAXTEE  COMPANY,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  WEITES  EELATIVE 
TO  TUNaSTEN  OEES  AND  CONCENTEATES. 

Xew  York,  December  31,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  \yays  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington  y  t).  C: 

Dear  Sir.  Mr.  Walter  M.  Stein,  president  of  the  Priinos  Chemical 
Company,  of  Primes,  Pa.,  submitted  a  brief  on  November  17,  1908, 
on  steel-hardening  metals. 

In  the  first  two  paragraphs  Mr.  Stein  states  that  tliis  brief  is  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  mdustry  of  manufacturing  ferrotungsten,  etc. 
He  furthermore  claims  that  the  brief  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
industry  of  mining  tungsten  ores,  etc. 

We  are  in  the  business  of  importing  tungsten  ores  and  concentrates 
from  foreign  coimtries,  and  at  the  same  time  are  working  a  mining 
property  in  Colorado  producing  wolfram. 

We  want  to  state  tnat  Mr.  Stein's  statement  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  tungsten  ore  in  this  country  amounts  to  $8  per  unit  of 
tungstic  acid  and  ton  of  ore  of  2,000  pounds  or  to  $480  per  ton  of 
concentrates  is  incorrect. 

In  a  report  made  under  date  of  October  14,  1908,  by  Frederick  H. 
Minard  on  the  property  known  as  the  "Clarasdorf  Tuiigsten  ilill,''  a 
statement  was  emoodied  as  follows : 
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From  the  date  on  which  the  mining  of  tungsten  ores  began  on  the 
Rogers  patent  up  to  the  time  the  property  was  taken  over  by  the 
Philipp  Bauer  Company  tiie  following  production  was  made : 


Pounds. 


Per 
cent 
WOg. 


Sorted  ore: 

Uppertract 2,890,331  12.36 

Lower  tract 1.453,505  11.65 

Crude  ore,  lower  tract 274, 053  ^  10. 50 

Total 4,017,979  12.02 


Pounds  i  Percent  '  voi««»  ^!^t  t^*..! 
concen-  WO,  con-  ^^^l  I  ^?,f  2.^ufi 
trates.        cenlrates.  ,  P«^  ^"-   J^^      ^^*"«- 


313,772 
145,300 


62.74 
53.66 


T 


$313.70  I  55.17  $49,21(1.13 
268.30  4t).00  20,833-97 
29.21  I I     4.002.52 


459,072  1 1 74,052.( 


The  average  price  paid  for  this  production  was  $5  per  unit  of  WO3, 
the  liighest  ancl  lowest  returns  having  been  $6  and  $3.25. 

The  poor  mill  saving  from  this  production  is  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  the  ore  was  milled  in  six  different  plants  scattered  all 
over  the  country.  None  of  them  was  adapted  to  the  concentration 
of  tungsten  ores",  as  they  were  all  old  mills  erected  for  the  treatment 
of  gold  ores  and  used  stamps  as  crushing  machinery,  which  sUmed 
the  wolframite. 

A  statement  of  profit  and  loss  in  operating  under  this  Stevens 
lease  is  as  follows:  1 

Paid  out  in  royalties $18, 513. 13 

Operating  cost 39, 539, 49 

Profit 16,000.00 

Total 74, 052. 62 

From  this  vou  will  see  that  on  a  total  value  of  $74,052.62,  there 
was  a  profit  oi  §34,503.13,  at  prices  ranging  between  $6  down  to  $3.25 
per  unit  and  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  and  Uie  fact  Is  not  to  be'overlookod 
that  the  mining  at  that  time  was  done  in  a  very  crude  way,  a.s  was 
also  the  milling. 

This  shows  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stein  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  $8  per  unit  must  be  erroneous. 

Furthermore,  we  produced  on  our  property  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  1908,  153,000  pounds  of  concentrates,  averaging 
53  per  cent,  which  would  be  4,284  units,  at  a  cost  of  $12,700  for  min- 
ing, carting,  milling,  concentratimg,  etc.,  or  at  an  average  cost  of  less 
than  $3  per  unit  and  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Stein's  tabulation  of  wa^es  in  principal  tungsten 
ore-producing  districts,  we  beg  to  say  that  his  statements  are  correct, 
but  the  countries  menti(med  by  him,  viz,  Portugal,  Spain,  Bohemia, 
and  Argentine  are  only  very  small  producers  of  wolfram  ores  and 
concentrates,  and  the  quantity  produced  by  these  countries  is  hardly 
in  excess  of  500  to  750  tons  or  wolfram,  and  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  production  of  these  countries  combined  reaches  any- 
where near  this  quantity. 

The  principal  producing  country  of  w^olfram  in  the  world  to-day 
is  not  tiie  Ignited  States,  nor  is  it  any  of  the  countries  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Stein.     The  princii)al   producing  country  of  wolfram  to-day  is 
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Australia  and  the  Straits  Settlement.    This  fact  is  very  well  known  to 
every  man  in  the  tungsten  business. 

We  have  no  figures  on  hand  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  cost  of 
production  in  Australia  and  as  to  the  miners'  wages,  but  this  infor- 
mation can  be  easily  obtained  from  the  American  consuls  in  Australia 
and  partly  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

To  our  best  knowleage  the  wages  of  miners  in  Australia  are  in 
excess  of  those  paid  to  miners  in  tlie  United  States.  Furthermore, 
the  cost  of  production  in  Australia  is  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Australia  and  the  Straits  are  by  far  the  largest  producers  of  wolfram 
ores  and  concentrates,  supplying  about  2,000  to  3,000  tons  annually. 
Colorado,  and  especially  Boulder  Coimty,  can  produce  w^olfram 
cheaper  than  any  other  district  in  the  world. 

Furthermore,  the  amount  of  tungsten  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  not  sufficient  to  come  anywhere  near  the  demand  for  tungsten 
in  this  country,  which  statement  can  be  corroborated  by  the  1  ork 
Metal  and  Alloy  Company,  of  York,  Pa.,  and  the  Crucible  Steel  Com- 
pany, of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  other  concerns. 

To  our  knowleage,  there  are  four  manufacturers  of  tungsten  metal, 
tungstic  acids,  etc.,  in  this  country.  The  Primos  Chemical  Company 
is  one,  having  their  own  mine. 

There  is  another  concern  manufacturing  tungsten  metal  and  tung- 
stic acid,  also  working  their  mine  in  Colorado,  but  these  people 
exclusively  use  their  product  in  their  own  manufacture,  and  do  not 
sell  in  the  market. 

There  are  tw^o  manufacturers  of  tungsten  metal  and  tungstic  acid 
who  do  not  have  their  own  mines,  and,  therefore,  if  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent  should  be  put  on  wolfram  ores  and  concentrates,  as  petitioned 
by  Mr.  Walter  M.  Stein,  it  would  simply  mean  that  these  two  manu- 
facturing concerns,  which  are,  at  the  present  time  almost  entirely 
depending  upon  imported  wolfram  ores  and  concentrates,  would 
have  to  go  out  of  busmess,  as  they  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  com- 

Kte  with  the  Primos  Chemical  Company,  and  the  Primos  Chemical 
►mpany  would  control  the  market  of  tungsten  metal  and  tungstic 
acid  m  the  United  States  and  would  have  no  competition  whatsoever 
in  this  country. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  government  to  restrict 
business,  but  to  further  business  and  encourage  competition,  we 
would  respectfully  request  that  no  duty  be  placed  on  wolfram  ores 
and  concentrates,  as  those  manufacturers  of  tungsten  metal  and 
tun^tic  acid  who  do  not  have  their  own  mines  would  suffer  great 
hardships  and  practically  be  driven  out  of  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  increase  tne  cost  of  these  metals  to  the  steel  trade. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Philipp  Bauer  Co. 
O.  Wehrenberg, 

Vice 'Pre  sUent. 
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THE  70EK  METAL  AND  ALLOT  COMPANY,  TOBK,  PA.,  SUBMITS 

STATEMENT    EELATIVE    TO    TUNOSTEN    AND    M0L7BDENTJM 

PEODTJCTS. 

York,  Pa.,  December  31,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  nepresentatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  brief  submitted  on 
November  17,  1908,  to  your  honorable  committee  by  Mr.  Walter  M. 
Stein,  president  of  the  Primos  Chemical  Company,  Primos,  Dela- 
ware County,  Pa.,  on  the  subject  of  steel  alloys  and  metals,  purport- 
ing to  be  acting  in  behalf  of  the  whole  of  that  industry  in  the  United 
States,  not  only  of  the  metals  and  alloys,  but  also  of  the  ores  thereof. 

We  are  the  principal  American  competitor  of  the  Primos  Chemical 
Company  in  tuncrsten  and  molvdenum  products  and  are  therefore 
much  interested  in  the  brief  submitted,  and  any  subsequent  action 
your  committee  might  recommend  on  the  readjustment  of  tariff 
schedules. 

COST   OF   ORE   PRODUCTION. 

While  we  have  not  the  actual  cost  figures  in  hand,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing tungsten  ore  quoted  by  Mr.  Stein  must  be  very  excessive,  as 
we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  when  tungsten  ore  (wolframite)  is  selling 
at  $8  per  unit  and  ton  of  2,000  pounas  (sav  on  basis  of  60  per  cent 
ore,  $480  per  ton)  the  miners  are  satisfied  that  they  are  getting  a 

food  round  profit.  The  cost  therefore  can  not  be  $8  per  unit  for  pro- 
uction.  We  believe  Messrs.  Philipp  Bauer  Company,  68  Broad 
street,  New  York  City,  can  furnish  your  committee  with  exact  cost  of 
production,  as  they  are  the  only  other  considerable  producers  of 
tungsten  ore  (wolframite)  in  the  United  States  that  is  sold  on  the 
open  market. 

The  Primos  Chemical  Company  is  the  only  manufacturer  of  tung- 
sten products  for  the  market  in  this  country  who  own  their  own 
mines,  and  consequently  by  the  impost  of  duty  on  tungsten  ore,  it 
would  mean' an  absolute  and  sole  monopoly  of  the  business  for  them, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  for  us,  or  any  other  manufacturer  not 
owning  mines,  to  compete,  thus  compelling  all  independent  metal 
and  alloy  manufacturers  to  go  out  of  business.  From  this  you  will 
quickly  see  that  it  would  be  a  serious  hardship  not  only  to  the  metal 
and  alloy  manufacturers,  but  also  to  the  steel  and  other  industries 
to  impose  a  duty  on  tungsten  ore. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  buy  a  ton 
of  American  wolframite  for  competitive  use,  for  the  following  reason: 
The  Primos  Chemical  Company  manufacture  their  own  production 
and  naturally  would  not  sell  ore  to  their  competitors.  The  only 
other  manufacturers  owning  their  own  mines  manufacture  for  their 
own  use  only,  and  we  are  reUably  informed  that  they  have  not 
sufficient  for  their  own  use.  The  small  independent  miners  producing 
low-grade  ores,  wliich  must  be  concentrated,  sell  all  their  crude 
ore  to  the  mills  for  concentration,  and  that  is  therefore  practically 
controlled  through  the  above  concerns.  The  present  production 
of  the  only  other  considerable  producer  of  wolframite  (Bauer  Com- 
pany) is  all  contracted  for.     This  situation  leaves  the  several  inde- 
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pendent  manufacturers  of  metals  and  alloys,  who  do  not  own  their 
own  mines,  entirely  de-pendent  on  foreign  wolframite,  domestic  pro- 
duction not  being  nearly  enough  for  their  needs. 

Mr.  Stein*s  last  paragraph  therefore,  that  he  has  considered  all 
interests,  is  rather  ambiguous  and  misleading. 

We  feel  that  rt  is  not  your  desire  nor  intention  to  recommend  legis- 
lation creating  such  a  monopoly,  which  would  be  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing all  independent  competition  and  placing  all  the  steel  and  lamp 
makers  at  the  mercy  of  one  concern. 

Our  position  on  molybdenum  ore  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
tungsten,  excepting  that,  in  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  no  manu- 
facturer of  molybdenum  products  owns  their  own  mines.  In  fact 
there  is  little,  if  any,  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  any 
impost  of  duty  on  same  would  mean  a  relative  restriction  on  this 
industry,  to  no  apparent  purpose. 

DUTY   ON   FINISHED   PRODUCTS. 

We  very  hieartily  indorse  Mr.  Stein's  petition  for  an  increase  of 
tariff  on  products  of  tungsten  and  molybdenum,  such  as  the  metals^ 
their  alloys,  and  the  salts  and  acids  thereof.  These  are  probably  the 
most  costly  alloys  that  there  are  manufactured,  and  we  may  sav,  from 
our  own  experience,  that  Mr.  Stein's  statement  of  wages,  cost  or  manu- 
facturing materials^  etc.,  contained  in  his  brief  are  substantially 
correct. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  inadequate  protection  for  this  comparatively  new  industry 
in  the  United  States.  Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  respectfully 
ask  that  the  tariff  on  tungsten  and  molybdenum  metals,  alloys,  and 
the  salts  and  acids  thereof  be  adjusted  to  35  per  cent,  as  this  amount 
would  place  the  industry  on  about  an  equal  basis  of  competition  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  without  causing  any  injustice  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  products. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  of  some  weight  with  your  honorable  com- 
mittee in  its  deUberations  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  duty  on  tungsten 
and  molybdenum  metals,  alloys,  and  their  salts  and  acids,  when  we 
inform  you  that  during  the  recent  depression  in  business  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Germany,  the  United  States  manufacturers  had  to 
compete  even  more  than  usual  with  cheap  foreign  metals  and  alloys, 
caused  by  their  home  consumers  being  out  of  the  market,  destroy- 
ing the  business  of  our  own  domestic  industry  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  has  been  imposisble  to  compete  during  1908  wth  said  foreign 
products  excepting  at  a  loss.  Had  the  duty  been  35  per  cent,  as 
respectfully  petitioned,  it  would  have  at  least  placed  the  foreign 
products  on  what  is  practically  American  cost  of  manufacture. 

It  would  also  be  beneficial  to  the  industry  to  have  the  duties  on 
tun^ten  and  molybdenum  metals,  alloys,  their  salts  and  acids, 
specifically  named  m  the  schedules.  As  it  is  at  present  classified  by 
oecisions  of  the  courts,  under  heading  of  metals  wrought  or  unwrought. 
it  leaves  the  subject  continually  open  to  attack  by  individual 
interests,  and  conseouent  uncertainty  and  instability. 

We  also  respectfullv  submit  that  this  being  a  practically  new 
industry  in  the  United.  States  it  should  be  fostered  and  protected  to 
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those  not  owning  their  own  mines,  as  well  as  those  who  do,  by  leav- 
ing the  ores  on  the  free  hst,  and  granting  further  protection  on  the 
finished  products. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee 
for  its  earnest  consideration. 

York  Metal  and  Aludy  Company, 
R,  W.  Emerton,  President 


TEXTILE  MACHINERY. 

BEIEF    SUBMITTED   IN   BEHALF   OF   IMPOETEBS   OF  TEXTILE 
MACHINEE7  B7  SEAELE  &  PILLSBUET,  BOSTON. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  29, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  repljr  to  the  statement  of  Robert  F.'Herrick,  rep- 
resenting certain  American  manufacturers,  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee on  or  about  November  28,  1908,  and  printed  on  page  2711  of 
the  record  of  Tariff  Hearings  (first  print,  No.  21),  we  be^  to  &a.y  that 
the  authors  thereof  are  either  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  tariff  act  and  the  amount  of  protection  accorded  to 
them  thereimder,  or  else  the  figures  and  arguments  they  present  are 
deliberately  intended  to  mislead  and  deceive  your  honorable  body. 

Taking  up  their  statement  in  detail,  we  call  your  attention  to"  the 
following  pertinent  points,  to  wit: 

On  page  271 1  you  are  given  to  understand  that  the  duty  on  machin- 
ery, up  to  the  time  of  the  Wilson  bill,  had  always  been  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  exact  rates  of  duty  under  the  various  acts  since  1864 
are  given  in  the  following  tables,  viz : 

Per  cent. 

Act  of  July  30,  1846 30 

Act  of  March  3,  1857 24 

Act  of  March  2,  1861 30 

Acts  of  August  5,  1861,  and  December  24,  1861 30 

Acts  of  July  14,  1862,  and  March  3,  1863 36 

Acts  of  June  30,  1864,  to  act  of  1890,  inclusive  (''war  tariff*') 46 

Act  of  1894 35 

Act  of  1897 45 

In  the  next  paragraph,  also  on  page  2711,  they  say  in  substance  that 
the  platform  of  the  Kepublican  party  and  the  speeches  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect promised  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  '^such  duties  as  will 
equal  the  difference  between  the  costs  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries/' 

Upon  tms  ground  we  can  meet  the  American  manufacturers  fully 
and  fairly,  and  if  Congress  will  impose  a  rate  of  duty  sufficient  to 
accomplish  those  ends  only  it  wall  oe  more  than  satisfactory  to  all 
importers  of  textile  machinery. 

Further  on  in  this  brief  will  be  found  figures  (which  can  be  verified 
in  every  particular)  showing  exactly  w^hat  rate  of  duty  will  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  tire  purposes  mentioned. 

Then  the  statement  is  made  that  the  only  forei^  country  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  form  (textile)  oi  machinery  to  any  appre- 
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ciable  extent  is  England,  while  the  merest  novice  in  the  business 
knows  that  considerable  quantities  of  it,  and  especially  Unen,  silk, 
and  worsted  machinery,  are  built  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Further,  it  is  necessary  to  deny  that  the  cost  of  EngUsh  plants  *4s 
probably -not  greater  tlian  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  plants  in 
America/'  There  is  not  a  single  EngUsh  or  continental  macnine  shop 
of  importance  which  is  not  situated  in  a  large  citv  where  land  and 
o:round  rents  are  extremely  high.  Methods  employed  by  English 
machine  shops  necessitate  far  more  expensive  and  valuable  equip- 
ment than  have  been  thus  far  adopted  by  any  American  shops  that  we 
know  of.  The  building  laws  abroad  are  extremely  strict  and  force  the 
erection  of  superior  buildings.  Pro  contra,  almost  all  the  American 
shops  are  situated  in  small  towns.  We  believe  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  English  shops  is  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than 
that  of  the  American. 

Of  the  claim  that  the  percentage  of  profit  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers to  business  done  is  approximately  14  per  cent  and  the  per- 
centage of  profit  to  capital  invested  is  approximately  7i  per  cent,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  has  already  testified  before  your 
committee,  that ''  thei^e  are  more  ways  of  figuring  costs  than  there  are 
of  skinning  cats,"  and  to  remind  you  that  present-day  corporations 
have  so  many  ways  of  concealing  their  eammgs  in  maintenance  and 
construction  charges,  etc.,  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  an  out- 
sider to  arrive  at  the  real  percentage  of  profits  made,  and  if  the 
American  Textile  Machinery  Combine  is  an  exception  in  this  respect, 
and  if  they  realize  only  the  profits  mentioned  under  a  tariiT  which 
protects  their  products  (as  we  will  show  in  this  brief)  to  the  extent  of 
62  per  cent  to  66  J  per  cent,  then  there  is  surely  something  wrong  in 
their  business  methods.  We  are  informed  that  more  than  one  of  the 
American  Textile  Machine  companies  have  entirely  renewed  and 
remodeled  their  plants,  under  the  present  tariff,  out  or  earnings.  We 
deny  absolutely  and  categorically  the  assertion,  on  page  2712  of  the 
record,  that  the  English  manufacturers  ^*  can  add  the  present  duty  to 
their  cost  of  production  and  yet  sell  thq^r  machinery  m  this  country 
at  prices  lower  than  the  American  cost  and  still  make  a  profit."  The 
facts  are  exactly  opposite.  Let  us  take  for  illustration  the  very 
example  they  use,  i.  e.,  the  average  sales  of  the  three  American  shops, 
viz,  $7,700,000  (although  we  deny  emphatically  their  assertions  as  to 
the  ratio  between  wages  and  cost  of  materials  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England),  and  we  call  your  attention  particularly  to  their 
figures  and  calculations  as  they  appear  on  said  page  2712.  It  will  be 
noticed  at  once  that  they  take  into  account  only  the  items  that  would 
enter  into  the  cost  of  producing  such  machines  in  the  United  States, 
although  the  law  (see  sec.  19  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of 
June  10,  1890,  as  amended)  requires  ad  valorem  duties  to  be  paid, 
not  upon  the  cost  but  upon  the  wholesale  market  price  of  the  mer- 
chandise, packed  ready  for  shipment,  in  the  chier  markets  of  the 
country  from  whence  it  is  imported.  That  is  to  say,  under  the 
present  tariff  imported  machinery  pays  duty  at  45  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem on  the  price  foreign  purchasers  would  have  to  pay  for  it  packed 
in  condition  ready  for  shipment,  which  price  consequently  includes 
not  only  the  cost  of  packing  and  the  packing  cases  (which  are  ulti- 
mately thrown  away  or  burned  under  the  mill  boilers),  but  also  the 
manufacturers'  profit. 
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Be  it  understood,  also,  that  no  English  textile  machine  shop  deals 
directly  with  the  trade  (the  mills)  in  the  United  States.  Each 
English  shop  is  represented  in  the  United  States  by  an  American 
merchant,  who  buys  the  machinery  outright,  paying  not  only  the 
cost,  packing  charges^  and  manufacturers^  profit,  but  also 'land  and 
ocean  freight  and  customs  duty,  and  who  is  obUged  to  get  his  own 

f)rofit  over  and  above  such  total  cost  to  him  of  the  machinery 
anded,  duty  paid,  in  Boston. 

We  omit  in  our  present  calculations  the  importer's  profit,  as  that 
stands  against  and  offsets  to  the  extent  of  its  amount  the  American 
manufacturers'  profit  on  American  machinery. 

Taking,  then,  Mr.  Herrick's  statement  of  the  comparative  cost  of 
EngUsh  Tabor  and  materials  (the  correctness  of  whicn  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  admit),  let  us  see  how  the  cost  of  English  machinery  laid 
down  in  Boston  compares  with  the  results  obtained  by  him: 

Set  No,  1, 

American  manufacturere'  figures  of  English  cost $3, 518, 125 

7^  per  cent  English  manufacturers'  profit  (American  manufacturecs  ad- 
mit making  14  per  cent) 263, 859 

A  3,781,984 
Packing  charge,  7  J  per  cent 283, 649 

B  4,065,633 
Duty,  45  per  cent 1,829,534 

5,895,167 
Delivery  to  English  port,  2\  per  cent  on  A C       94, 549 

5,989,716 
4  per  cent  on  B  and  C  for  ocean  freight  and  charges 166, 407 

Cost  landed  in  the  United  States 6,156,123 

These  figures  as  to  packing  charges,  land  and  ocean  freights,  etc., 
can  be  verified  tlirough  the  United  States  appraisers  at  Boston,  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  the  only  United  States  ports  at  which  English 
machinery  is  imported.  We  have  figured  the  packing  charges  at 
7i  per  cent,  although  they  range  from  7i  per  cent  to  \2\  per  cent, 
according  to  the  class  of  machines. 

Mr.  Herrick  claims  that  under  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  Eng- 
lish machinery  can  be  landed  here  below  the  American  cost  of  produc- 
tion. We  show  below,  however,  that  a  duty  of  32  jV  per  cent  would 
put  the  imported  machinery  on. the  same  cost  basis  (landed  here)  as 
the  American,  still  using  Mr.  Herrick's  figures  of  English  cost. 

Set  No.  2, 

Figures  B,  set  No.  1 $4, 065, 633 

Duty,  324  percent 1,303,035 

2i  per  cent  (C,  set  No.  1) 94, 549 

4  per  cent  of  B,  C,  set  No.  1 166,407 

5,629,624 

The  exact  American  cost  by  their  own  showing. 

But  we  challenge  the  clauns  on  page  2712  of  the  record,  both  that 
English  materials  cost  only  75  per  cent  as  much  as  the  American  and 
that  English  labor  costs  only  50  per  cent,  or  less,  of  the  American. 
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At  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1893 
(Tariff  Hearings,  pp.  484  and  490),  Mr.  R.  P.  Snelling  of  the  Pettee 
Machine  Works,  now  the  Saco  &  Pettee  Machine  Shops,  and  which  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  three  American  shops  mentioned  by  Mr.  Her- 
rick,  testified  as  follows  (p.  492) : 

This  item  of  so-called  *'raw  material"  constitutes  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
UAmL  cost  of  the  finished  machines,  very  little  of  which  could  be  imported  under  anv 
dicuButances,  and  even  if  the  duty  should  be  entirely  removed  from  "raw  material  ^* 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  finished  machine  gained  thereby  would  be  trifling. 

This  is,  of  course,  true  now,  if  it  was  true  then,  and  hardly  bears 
out  the  claim  that  the  material  represents  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
manufactiu-e  and  that  English  materials  cost  only  75  per  cent  as 
much  as  the  American.  Our  own  information  and  belief  is  that  mate- 
rials cost  practically  the  same  in  both  coimtries. 

Attached  to  Mr.  Herrick's  brief  are  tables  taken  from  apparently 
authentic  sources,  giving  the  comparative  rates  of  wages  paid  to  four 
classes  of  laborers  m  England  ana  in  the  United  States,  and  showing 
a  practically  continuous  mcrease  in  both  coimtries  from  1890  to  1903, 
inclusive. 

Taking  the  tables  for  1903,  which  is  the  last  vear  covered,  and 
averaging  the  wages  of  the  four  classes,  we  find  that  wa^es  in  Eng- 
land are  exactlv  0.6015  per  cent  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States, 
which  materially  affects  the  figures  of  English  cost  given  above  in 
sets  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

The  assertion  in  Mr.  Herrick's  brief  that  since  1903  wages  have 
increased  in  the  United  States  and  decreased  in  England  is  entirely 
gratuitous  and  unsupported  by  any  authority.  Since  wages  increased 
almost  continuously  in  England  from  1890  to  1903,  why  from  1904 
to  1907,  which  were  prosperous  years,  should  they  have  decreased? 
Our  own  information  and  belief  (which  is  certainly  entitled  to  as 
much  credit  as  that  of  the  American  combination)  is  that  wages  have 
increased  in  England  since  1903,  and  that  at  the  present  time,  and 
for  many  years,  wages  in  England  are  and  have  been  approximately 
66§  per  cent  of  the  American,  and  we  hope  and  expect  before  the 
tariflf  is  actually  revised  to  produce  authentic  and  indisputable  evi- 
dence to  that  effect. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1897 
{Schedule  C,  Tanff  Hearings,  pp.  474-475)  we  find  a  memorial  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  12  separate  American  textile  machinery 
plants,  of  which  8  were  located  in  Massachusetts,  3  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  1  in  Maine,  and  in  which  the  following  positive  assertion  is  made: 
"Labor  constitutes  the  chief  element  of  cost  in  our  industry;  taking 
all  lines  of  cotton  machinery  together  it  probably  averages  from  50 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost/' 

If  that  was  true  in  1897,  it  is  true  now  and,  averaging  their  own 
figures,  it  shows  that  labor  constitutes  66  V  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
production. 

Assuming  that  to  be  so  and  that  materials  cost  practically  the 
same  in  both  coiuitries,  which  is  the  fact,  and  that  iinglish  labor 
costs  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  American,  which  we  firmly  believe, 
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then  the  following  figures  show  the  actual  protection  now  afforded 
the  American  manufacturer: 

Set  No.  S. 

An  American  machine  selling  for  $100^  includes  profit  of  14  per  cent,  as  per 

their  own  statement $100. 00 

Less 14.00 

86.00 

American  labor,  two-thirds  of  cost 67. 33 

Material 28.67 

86.00 

English  material 28. 67 

English  labor,  two-thirds  of  American 38.22 

66.89 
English  manufacturer's  profit,  say,  only  5  per  cent 3. 35 

A  70. 24 
Packing,  7i  percent B  5.27 

C75.61 

Duty,  45  per  cent ,.      33.98 

Delivery  Liverpool,  2i  per  cent  on  A D  1. 75 

Ocean  ^ight  and  charges,  4  per  cent  on  C  and  D 3. 09 

114.33 

cost  to  the  importer,  against  $86  to  American  manufacturer  for  the 
same  machine,  i.  e.,  33  per  cent  protection. 

Please  also  consider  the  following  figures  made  upon  the  same 
basis,  i.  e.: 

Set  No.  4. 

Machine^packed  at  English  shop  (C  of  set  No.  3) : $75. 51 

Duty,  7i  per  cent 5.66 

Delivery 'Liverpool,  2i  per  cent  (same  as  D  of  set  No.  3) 1. 75 

Ocean^nreight,  4  per  cent  (same  as  in  set  No.  3) 3. 09 

86.01 

showing  that  at  7i  per  cent  duty  the  importer's  cost  is  the  same 
as  American  manufacturer's.  Adding  to  this  14  per  cent  for  the 
American  manufacturer's  profit  (which  they  seem  to  consider  rea- 
sonable) and  subtracting <rom  that  sum  5  per  cent  for  the  importer's 
profit  (which  is  certainly  low  enough),  we  find  that  16i  per  cent  duty 
upon  imported  textile  machinery  is  amply  sufficient  to  "  equaUze  the 
difference  between  the  costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad, 
together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries." 
»  iThe  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  is  really  so  low  that 
the  Americans  nave  a  complete  monopoly  of  nearly  all  lines  of  cotton- 
mill  machinery,  such  as  looms,  cards,  and  ring  frames,  and  the  on  y 
cotton  machines  imported,  besides  mules,  are  certain  lines  for  use  ^n 
the  card  room,  such  as  pickers,  openers,  slubbing  and  roving  frame  a, 
etc.,  in  which  the  American  manufacturers  are  behind  in  the'ir 
methods.  The  cotton  machinery  imported  covers  only  the  process 
of  manufacturing  up  to  the  thread. 
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Thence  onward  American  machinery  has  a  monopoly  of  the  entire 

Foreign  builders  do  not  and  can  not  compete  with  Americans  in  any 
liiie  where  the  Americans  produce  a  machine  of  equal  quality,  effi- 
ciency, and  durability,  nor  could  there  be  such  competition  under  any 
rate  of  duty  over  16i  per  cent,  and  if  the  American  manufacturers 
would  improve  their  products  in  the  lines  now  imported,  as  they  have 
in  other  lines,  the  importation  of  foreign  textile  machinery  would 
cease  at  once  and  forever. 

A  further  evidence  that  the  Americans  produce  their  machines  at 
ajowercost  than  the  foreign  can  be  laid  down,  duty  paid,  in  Boston, 
is^the  fact  that  they  invariably  sell  their  machinery  and  offer  it  for 
sale  at  prices  below  those  at  which  the  imported  machinery  can  be 
sold.    It  may  be  well  to  be  more  specific. 

Cotton-carding  engines  in  large  numbers  have  been  sold  readily  and 
willingly  by  the  American  shops  at  such  prices  as  would  make  it  nec- 
essary to  put  machinery  on  the  free  list  in  order  to  compete  with 
them. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  American  argument  that  most  of  the 
machine  shops  are  situated  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
then  the  statistics  of  machines  and  machine  making  in  these  States  are 
cited.  It  would  be  well  for  the  committee  to  investigate  the  propor- 
tion of  laborers  employed  and  capital  in  purelv  textile  machine  shops, 
compared  with  the  total  laborers  and  capital  emplo3^ed  in  machines 
and  machine  making  in  these  States. 

The  textile  machine  shops  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  asking  for 
retention  of  duty.  There  are  many  machine  shops  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  which  are  exporting  machinery  to 
England  and  Germany  to  a  large  extent.  They  are  not  asking  for 
more  protection  or  making  any  agitation  whatever. 

Should  not  the  textile  manufacturers  of  tliis  country  have  the 
benefit  of  the  best  machines  from  whatever  source  produced? 

The  capital  invested  and  labor  employed  in  textile  manufactories 
is  infinitely  greater  than  that  employed  in  textile  machine  making. 

These  manufacturers  are  hampered  by  the  high  cost  of  their  plants, 
due  to  an  excessive  protection  granted  American  machine  shops.  In 
order  to  compete  with  other  countries  on  export  goods,  they  must 
have  equally  good  tools  to  work  with  at  a  reasonable  price. 

As  further  evidence  of  equaUty  in  comparative  cost  of  production 
we  b^  to  state  that  up  to  about  two  years  ago  the  duty  on  English 
machinery  coming  into  Canada  was  16f  per  cent,  while  American 
machinery  paid  25  per  cent.  In  spite  or  this  fact  the  American 
bjiilders  were  able  to  underbid  the  English. 

To-day  the  rate  of  duty  in  Canada  is  10  per  cent  on  textile  machinery, 
whether  from  the  United  States  or  from  England,  and  yet  the  Ameri- 
cans are  quoting  far  below  the  English  builders  in  many  instances. 

Any  cost  to  an  importer  above  that  charged  for  the  machine  on 
the  floor  of  the  English  shop  is  a  protection  to  the  American  builder. 
As  the  American  machine  when  sent  from  the  shop  is  partially  set  up, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  pack  the  remaining  parts  in  the  same  manner  as 
ft  foreign  builder  must  pack  his.     When  this  packing  is  done  in  the 

American  shop  it  woula  not  be  over  2  per  cent  of  the  cost,  which  is 

''^  ''  by  the  cost  of  2  per  cent  for  brealkage  on  imported  machinery. 
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Further,  it  costs  more  to  set  up  the  foreign  machine,  owin^  to  its  hav- 
ing been  completely  knocked  down  when  packed.  And  besides  that 
the  foreign  machine  is  heavily  greased,  the  importer  having  to  hire 
help  at  tne  mill  to  clean  all  partis  before  erection. 

Under  the  present  tariff  importers  pay  a  duty  of  46  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  machine,  45  per  cent  on  the  value  of  cases  and  cost  of 
packing,  making  a  duty  of  about  50  per  cent.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  value  of  the  cases,  packing  cost  for  shipment  to  America,  land 
and  ocean  freight,  etc.,  which  amounts  to  at  least  16i  per  cent, 
making  a  total  cost  above  price  charged  by  English  manufacturers 
to  English  purchasers  of  66  J  per  cent,  all  of  which  is  protection  to 
the  American  manufacturer. 

In  conclusion,  we  draw  your  attention  to  a  statement  on  page 
2712  of  the  record,  i.  e.,  **As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  freight  to  soutnem 
points  from  England  would  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  same 
n-eights  from  N^w  England,  and  in  many  cases  would  be  less.'' 
Now,  the  author  of  that  statement  and  every  textile  machine  builder, 
whatever  their  ignorance  of  the  tariff  laws  mav  be,  know  that  all  im- 

?orted  textile  machinery  arrives  either  at  Boston,  New  York,  or 
'hiladelphia,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it  at  Boston,  and  that  from 
those  points  foreign  machinery  destined  to  southern,  or  interior  mill 
towns,  stands  upon  an  absolute  equality,  so  far  as  freights  are  con- 
cerned, with  New  England  made  machines. 

The  statement  above  quoted  is  so  disingenuous  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  misleading. 

Finally,  in  their  effort  (see  p.  2713  of  the  record)  to  show  that 
importations  of  machinery  have  increased  under  the  present  tariff, 
Why  have  the  American  manufacturers  selected  the  year  1897  to 
compare- with  1907?  Why  have  they  selected  the  poorest  year  in 
the  nistory  of  the  trade  to  compare  with  one  of  the  most  prosperous? 
Not  only  was  1897  a  lean  year,  but  the  present  tariff,  increasing  the 
rate  of  duty  on  machinery  from  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent,  took 
effect  on  July  7,  1897,  causing  such  an  enormous  falling  off  in  the 
importations  of  machineiy  that  the  total  for  the  year  amounted  to 
only  about  33J  per  cent  of  that  of  the  year  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  eminently  fair  and  proper  to  compare 
the  year  before  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect  (1896),  wnen, 
according  to  the  government's  statistics,  importations  of  machinery 
amounted  to  $2,816,729,  with  the  year  1907,  when,  according  to  Mr. 
Herrick's  statement,  they  amounted  to  $2,845,357,  showing  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  textile  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
United  States  have  grown  almost  miraculouslj^  since  1896,  the 
increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign-built  textile  machinery  has 
been  inconsequential.  In  fact,  under  the  present  act,  there  have 
been  no  importations  of  many  kinds  of  macninery  that  were  largely 
imported  before,  and  the  figures  for  1896  and  1907  would  have  shown 
an  enormous  falling  off  in  importations  of  machinery,  but  for  the  fact 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  United  States  in  certain  lines  of  textile 
manufacturing  (such  as  linens,  silks,  and  worsteds),  for  which  the 
American  builders  have  not  been  able  to  compete  in  quality  of  ma- 
chines produced. 

What  confidence  can  your  committee  have  in  the  statements  of 
interested  domestic  manufacturers  when  their  figures  are  so  clearly 
and  painstakingly  marshalled  to  convey  wrong  impressions? 
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In  the  interest  of  the  great  American  textile  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, of  the  consumers  of  their  products  (the  American  people),  and 
in  our  own,  we  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  imported  machinery  imder 
the  new  tariff  be  reduced  to  at  least  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
rate  will  be  an:q>ly  sufficient  to  afford  to  American  textile  machinery 
manufacturers  all  the  legitimate  protection  required. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SeARLE   &   PiLLSBURY, 

For  Evan  Arthur  Leigh,  of  Boston, 
and  Certain  Other  Importers  of  Textile  Machinery, 


TIN  PLATE. 

THE  MASTEE  SHEET  METAL  WOBEEES'   ASSOCUTIOlf,   STEA- 
CXJSE,  If.  T.,  WISH  FOE  FEEE  Tllf  PLATE. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  SI,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  For  the  past  ten  years  or  more  the  tin-roofing  industry 
of  the  United  States  has  been  declining  until  now  there  is  hardly  a 
shadow  left  of  a  former  very  prosperous  and  profitable  industry. 

Since  its  organization  The  National  Association  of  Master  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  of  the  United  States,  composed  of  local  associations 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Milwaukee, 
has  been  trying  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  tin-roofing 
mdustry  and  to  restore  it  to  its  former  prosperous  condition. 

On  or  about  the  20th  day  of  February,  1906,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  at  their 
semiannual  meeting  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  requested  the  manufac- 
turers, importers,  and  jobbers  of  tin  plate  to  meet  them  in  confejp- 
ence  to  discuss  the  situation.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  tin 
roofers  present  that  the  poor  quality  of  the  tin  plate  for  roofing  pur- 
poses was  the  sole  cause,  and  that  if  tin  plate  made  of  charcoal  iron 
could  be  obtained  as  formerly,  so  that  tin  roofs  would  last  as  long  as 
formerly,  the  difficulty  would  be^solved  and  tin  roofing  would  regain 
its  former  popularity. 

During  me  past  two  years  several  manufacturers,  importers,  and 
jobbers  have  been  trying  to  manufacture  or  import  charcoal  iron  tin 
plates  for  roofing  purposes. 

It  seems  that  very  little  charcoal  iron  tin  plate  is  manufactured  in 
this  country^  and  that,  if  a  good  plate  is  desired,  the  black  sheet  before 
it  is  tinned  is  imported  from  Wales,  or  the  finished  plate  is  imported 
from  there. 

The  price  of  a  good  imported  tin  plate  (20  by  28  inches),  includiujg 
the  duty  on  the  same,  is  from  $20  to  $25  per  box  of  112  sheets.  This 
price  prohibits  the  use  of  good  tin  for  general  roofing  purposes;  some 
will  not,  others  can  not,  pay  that  price,  and  the  result  is  tnat  in  many 
instances  the  inflammable  tar  roof  is  substituted,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  fire  risk  in  any  community;  or  a  cheap,  lightly  coated  steel 
plate  is  used,  which,  when  it  once  begins  to  rust,  goes  through  very 
quickly,  with  the  result  that  tin  roofs  are  indiscriminatelv  condemned 
and  a  once  very  prosperous  industry  is  fast  going  out  or  existence. 
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The  members  of  the  Master  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  AjBsociation  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as  many  members  of  the  national  association, 
have  thought,  and  so  expressed  themselves,  that  if  the  tariff  on  tin 
plates  could  be  removed,  so  that  we  could  get  a  good  imported  char- 
coal iron  plate  at  a  reasonable  price,  which  would  reduce  the  price  of 
tin  roofing  considerably,  more  tin  roofs  would  be  put  on;  tm  roofs 
would,  as  fonneriv,  last  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  even  to  sixty  and 
seventy  years,  and  a  once  prosperous  industry  would  be  restored. 

I  have  accordingly  been  instructed  by  tne  Master  Sheet  Metal 
Workers'  Association  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  write  to  you  and  ask  if 
anything  can  be  done  to  reduce  or  remove  the  tariff  on  charcoal  iron 
tinplate  for  roofing  purposes. 

We  see  by  newspaper  reports  that  such  a  movement  is  likely  to  be 
considered,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  some  of  our  members  would  like 
to  be  heard  on  that  subject. 
Respectfully, 

Otto  Goebel, 
Secretary   Master  Sheet   Metal    WorJcers^  Associationy 
Syracuse  f  N.  Y.,  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation MaMer  Sheet  Metal   WorJcers  of  the  United 
States. 


WATCHES. 

ALBEET  M.   DXJEBEE,   PBESIDENT  OF  THE  HAMPDElf  WATCH 
COMPAHT,  FILES  AH  ADDITIOHAL  STATEMEHT. 

Canton,  Ohio,  December  10,  1908. 
Mr.  William  A,  Calderhead, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  written  to  the  balance  of  the  signers  of  the 
brief,  asking  them  for  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  pay  roll,  and  the 
Elgin  Company  will  send  me  their  figures  in  a  few  days.     I  have  not 
yet  heard  trom  the  balance  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  Swiss  figures,  it  may  be  a  Uttle  more  difficult  for 
me  to  get  these,  but  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can. 

In  the  Hampden  Watch  Company,  taking  a  basis  of  sixty  hours 
per  week,  the  men  average  $18.93,  the  women  $8.07,  and  the  boys 
$5.19  per  week. 

Trusting  that  this  is  what  you  want,  and  hoping  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  you  some  additional  figures  in  a  very  short  time,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Albert  M.  Dueber, 
President  Hampden  Watch  Company* 


Springfield,  III.,  December  11,  1908. 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Dueber, 

President  Dueber-Hampden  Watch  Company, 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Dueber:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  8th, 
which  I  find  awaiting  me  on  my  return  this  morning. 

I  can  not  at  the  present  time  send  you  the  average  wages  paid  to 
men,  women,  and  boys  in  our  factory,  but  the  average  wage  per  em- 
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ployee  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  was  $2.18  j)er  day.     The 
wages  in  1905  average  $2.13;  1906,  $2.20;  1907,  $2.21. 

It  will  be  some  trouble  for  us  to  go  through  our  pay  rolls  for  these 
years  and  get  the  average  for  the  men,  women,  and  boys,  but  this  could 
be  done  if  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  have  it. 

I  regret  I  can  give  you  no  information  in  regard  to  wages  paid  by 
foreign  manufacturers. 
I  received  the  three  copies  of  the  brief  which  you  sent  on  the  7  th. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

Jacob  Bunn, 
President  Illinois  Watch  Company. 


RocKFORD,  III.,  December  11  j  1908. 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Duebbr, 

Care  Hampden  Watch  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  8th  with  inclosed 
copy  of  latter  from  W.  A.  Calderhead,  and  note  your  request  that  we 
furnish  you  with  the  average  wages  paid  by  our  company  for  men, 
women,  and  boys,  and  also  any  irdPormation  we  can  furnish  regarding 
foreign  salaries.  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  investigated  the  matter, 
and  find  that  the  average  pay  in  our  shop  is  21  cents  per  hour  per 
capita.  I  hardly  think  you  want  this  information  divided  to  show  the 
average  pay  to  men,  women,  and  boys,  but  should  this  be  necessary, 
you  can  let  me  know  and  I  will  endeavor  to  procure  same.  I  mignt 
also  state  that  we  employ  very  few  boys,  ana  believe  that  about  12i 
cents  per  hour  is  the  average  earnings  of  our  female  help.  We  have  a 
couple  of  men  in  our  employ  who  up  to  quite  recently  were  employed 
in  Switzerland,  and  we  interrogated  theni  as  to  the  average  earnings 
over  there,  und  they  stated  that  they  believed  that  the  average  earn- 
ings would  be  between  5  and  6  francs  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  that 
the  average  earnings  of  females  are  between  2  and  3  francs  per  day  of 
ten  hours. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  have  taken  this  matter  in  hand,  and  will  be 
too  pleased  to  render  you  any  assistance  in  my  power.  I  understand 
that  the  Swiss  watch  importers  are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  obtain 
a  reduction  of  tariff,  but  I  hardly  consider  this  possible/  as  I  can  not 
imagine  what  good  reasons  they  can  offer. 
I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

Jacob  Franks, 

President  RocTcford  Watch  Company. 


Waltham,  Mass.,  December  12, 1908. 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Dueber, 

Hampden  Watch  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  letter  of  8th  instant  ( inclosing  letter 
from  Congressman  W.  A.  Calderhead,  calling  for  statement  of  wages, 
etc.),  we  will  say  that  our  pay  roll  for  November,  not  including  officers' 
salaries,  amounted  to  $174,933.87.  This  amount,  distributed  among 
oni  employees,  numbering  3,739,  including  males  and  females,  gives 
an  average  of  $46.78  each  for  the  month,  which,  owing  to  holidays  in 
connection  with  Thanksgiving  and  weekly  half-holidays,  amounted  to 
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only  200  houre,  making  an  avera^  of  $239  per  hour.  Dissecting  this 
general  avera^,  in  oroer  to  distmguish  cert;ain  prominent  groups  of 
workers,  whicn  may  be  compared  with  similar  lines  of  work  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  we  may  take  the  following  for  examples : 


Department. 


Adjusting 

Machine 

Mainspring 

Train  making 

Dial  making 

Jewel  making  and  setting. 

Average 


We  find  the  average  of  these  six  groups,  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
intelligent  comparison,  to  be  almost  identical  with  the  grand  average 
of  the  total  factory  wage,  as  will  be  seen. 

We  have  recent  and  reliable  information  as  to  wages  iiv  England, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  the  three  countries  which  engage  directly  in 
the  manufacture  of  watches,  orparts  of  watches,  such  as  jewels,  main- 
springs, and  dials.  It  may  be  said  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
European  countries  the  scale  of  wages  has  been  advanced  within 
the  past  few  years  by  the  action  of  numerous  labor  unions. 

Tne  followiujp^  table  will  serve  to  show  the  average  wages  in  these 
several  countries  as  compared  ^ith  wages  paid  by  the  Waltham 
Watch  Company  for  similar  work: 


Minimum  per  week . 
Maximum  per  week . 


Weekly. 


Men. 

«8.($7) 
/  358. 

\       («8.76) 


Women. 


9wttMr1and. 
Men.  Women. 


168.  ($4)  :5fraoc8(|l)j 

18  to  258.  ,      6  francs         4  francs 
($4.50tol6.25).       (11.20)    '   (80  cents) 


DaOy. 


Nortlnni  Italy.^ 
Men 


Women. 


ISoents 
ao  cents 


WaltiMBL 


Men. 


Women. 


$3.24! 


«i.a2 


o  Southern  Italy,  lower  wages  and  longer  hours. 

Or,  reduced  to  a  uniform  basis  of  daily  wage  in  United  States 
money — 


Average  per  day . 


Men. 


Eni 

^and.               1 
Women.     { 

$0.85  ! 

1 

Switserland. 

Northern  Italy. 

Waltham. 

Men. 
SLID 

Women. 
10.80 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 
18.34 

Women. 

31 

10.33 

I0.22i 

Sl.ffi 

Yours,  truly, 

Waltham  Watch  Oompant, 
E.  C.  FrrcH,  President. 
P.  S. — We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  employ  boys;  have  a  few  errand  boys 
only,  not  over  12  in  number  at  any  time,  earning  about  75  cents  per 
day. 
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Elgin,  III.,  December  15^  1908. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Hulbubd, 

President  Elgin  National  Watch  Company ^  Chic<igo. 
Dear  Mr.  Hulburd:  Our  records  are  kept  in  such  a  way  that 
we  can  not  without  a  great  deal  of  additional  work  give  separately 
the  average  wages  '^paid  the  men,  women,  and  boys'*  in  this  fac- 
tory, as  requested  by  Mr.  Dueber  in  his  letter  of  the  8th  instant, 
because  for  that  purpose  we  do  not  group  our  employees  with  regard 
to  both  age  and  sex,  but  only  with  regard  to  sex.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  following  will  answer  his  purpose  just  as  well: 

Average 

wem 

perdaf. 

Skilled  labor  (men) $4.19 

Males  (entire  force) 3.06 

PemaleB  (entire  force) 1. 65 

Total  (entire  force) 2. 40 

This  does  not  include  salaries  to  superintendents,  foremen,  or 
employees  of  executive  offices. 

We  nave  no  means  of  knowing  what  wages  are  paid  abroad  in  the 
watch  industry;  and  if  we  did,  it  would  Be  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  dissimilarity  of  methods  and  appliances,  to  make  a  comparison 
except  in  a  general  way. 

The  only  official  statistics  we  know  of  relating  to  wages  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  are  those  contained  in  Bulletm  No.  54 
(September,  1904)  of  the  Bureau  of  I^abor,  and  while  they  do  not 
mclude  the  watch  industry,  it  seems  to  me  it  might  fairly  be  assumed 
that  European  workmen  receive  the  same  percentage  of  American 
wages  in  the  watch  industry  as  thev  do  in  the  incuistries  covered 
by  the  above-mentioned  statistics,  for,  as  stated  on  page  1126  of 
the  bulletin,  **  while  the  figures  presented  should  be  considered  as 
relating  to  the  particular  occupations  covered,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
safe  to  say  that  they  are  at  least  indicative  of  the  general  course  of 
wages  in  all  occupations  and  industries.'' 

Referring  to  the  table  on  page  1125  of  the  bulletin,  if  we  average 
the  percentage  of  American  wages  paid  in  Germany  and  France 
(countries  in  which  the  watch  industrv  is  carried  on,  and  immedi- 
atety  surrounding  Switzerland,  its  principal  seat)  in  the  thirteen 
leading  occupations  we  find  that  in  1903  (the  latest  year  covered 
by  the  statistics)  the  wages  paid  per  hour  in  those  countries  were 
only  ^7i  per  cent  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  stated  on  page  1124  of  the  bulletin  that  *'the  wages  for  each 
foreign  country  were  collected  in  two  or  three  of  the  large  centers 
of  industry,"  where  wages  are  presumably  highest.  Now,  the  watch 
industry  in  Europe  is  carried  on  mostly  in  rural  communities,  while 
the  contrary  is  true  in  this  country;  so,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
aTera^e  wages  per  hour  paid  in  the  watch  industry  abroad  are  even 
less  than  37^  per  cent  of  those  paid  in  the  United  States. 

Probably  Mr.  Dueber  has  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  54,  as  it  is  dis- 
tributed gratis  to  manufacturers  throughout  the  country. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  E.  Hunter, 
Superintendent  Elgin  Watch  Company. 
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December  21,  1908. 
Hon.  W.  A.  Calderhead, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  y 

House  of  Bepresentaiives,  Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  advised  that  you  have  requested  information 
as  to  the  wages  paid  operatives  in  watch  factories  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries.  On  this  subject  we  beg  to  give  you  below 
the  following  figures  taken  from  our  booKs  for  the  year  1907,  that  being 
the  last  calendar  vear  for  which  we  can  give  you  complete  figures. 
The  year  1908  will  not  show  any  material  change: 

Average  daily  number  of  employees  for  the  year  1907 716 

Average  paia  per  day  for  skilled  operatives  for  the  year  1907 $3.13 

Average  paid  per  day  for  unskillea  workmen  for  the  year  1907 2.07 

Average  paid  per  day  for  women  and  boys  for  the  year  1907 1 .48 

We  regret  that  we  are  imable  to  give  you  at  this  writing  absolute 
information  as  to  wages  paid  in  wateh  factories  in  foreign  countries, 
as  we  have  no  recent  information  on  this  point,  but  we  can  state  that 
a  representative  of  this  factory  who  spent  some  months  in  Switzerland 
in  1903  among  manufacturers  of  watcnes  and  of  watch  material  in  that 
country  reported  to  us  at  the  time  that  workmen  were  receiving  from 
3.50  to  6  rrancs  per  day,  which  is  equal  to  70  cents  to  $1.20;  that 
women,  boys,  and  girls  were  receiving  from  2  francs  to  3.50  francs  per 
day,  which  is  equal  to  40  cents  to  70  cents. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

New  York  Standard  Watch  Company, 
Per  C.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary, 


Waltuam,  Mass.,  December  29, 1908. 
Hon.  W.  A.  Calderhead, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  WasMngion,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  regards  average  wage^  paid 
to  workmen  in  our  factory  as  compared  with  those  paid  in  watch  fac- 
tories in  foreign  countries,  would  saj^  we  have  emploved  in  our  factory 
285  operatives,  embracing  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor. 

Skilled  workmen,  average  per  day f4. 60 

Unskilled  workmen,  including  girls  operating  automatic  machines,  etc.,  aver- 
age per  day 2. 75 

All  others,  including  boys  and  girls,  average  per  day 1. 24 

Total  average  of  all  classes  per  day 2. 80 

To  compare  this  with  wages  paid  in  watch  factories  in  Switzerland, 
we  would  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Special  Agent  A.  B.  Butman,  which 
appears  on  page  1  in  the  Daily  Consular  Trade  Report  of  February 
11,  1907,  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  wherein  he  states  that  wages  in  the  watch 
industry  in  Switzerland  vary  from  2.50  francs  (50  cents)  per  day  to  10 
francs  ($2)  per  day,  the  latter  being  for  adjusters.  It  is  well  Known 
that  the  adjusters  receive  much  higher  wages  than  anyone  else  in  this 
industry,  and  in  our  own  factory  we  have  adjusters  who  are  paid  as 
high  as  $6  per  day. 
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Another  thing  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this 
comparison  is  that  our  wages  are  based  on  ten  hours  per  day,  whereas 
in  Switzerland  the  wages  are  based  on  eleven  hours  per  day. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  Howard  Watch  Company, 
E.  R.  Snow, 

Secretary  and  Oeneral  Manager, 


December  29, 1908. 
Mr.  Albert^'M.  Dueber,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  December  23  is  received  and  would  have  been 
replied  to  at  an  earlier  date  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  holidays. 

Answering  your  inquiry  as  regards  the  export  business  done  by  this 
company,  would  say  that  although  we  have  tried  very  hard  for  several 
years  to  develop  a  market  for  our  goods  in  foreign  countries  we  have 
made  little  or  no  progress,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  our  export 
business  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  something  less  than  6  per 
cent  of  our  output. 

Knowing  that  we  have  a  good  article  at  a  low  price  w^e  felt  that  by 

Eersistent  effort  we  could  develop  a  market  for  it  in  foreign  countries, 
ut  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  our 
watches  and  those  offered  in  competition  therewith  by  the  Swiss 
manufacturers,  due  to  the  difference  in  wages  paid  the  workmen  in  the 
two  countries,  it  seems  impossible  to  make  any  headway,  for  if  we 
succeed  in  getting  a  dealer  mterested  in  our  line,  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  develop  a  trade  in  our  watches  a  Swiss  manufacturer  comes  along 
with  something  made  in  imitation  thereof  at  a  price  w^hich  kills  the 
sale  of  our  article. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  New  York  Standard  Watch  Company, 
C.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary. 


Waltham,  Mass.,  December  26,  1908. 
Air.  Albert  M.  Dtteber, 

President  Hampden  Watch  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Dear  Mr.  Dueber:  Answering  yours  of  the  23d  instant,  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Calderhead's  request  for  information  as  to  what  per- 
centage of  our  business  is  export,  we  are  pleased  to  advise  you  tnat, 
as  far  as  we  know,  none  of  our  goods  are  exported,  our  entire  product 
being  sold  to  the  wholesale  watch  dealers  in  this  coimtry. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  desire  we  trust  that  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  so  advise  us. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  Howard  Watch  Co., 

E.  R.  Snow,  Oeneral  Manager. 

Rockford,  III.,  December  28,  1908. 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Dueber, 

President  Hampden  WaicJi  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sm:  Beg  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  23d  and  note  that 
Mr.  Calderhead  requests  additional  information,  and  would  like  to 
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know  what  percentage  of  business  of  each  American  watch  manufac- 
turer is  foreign  business. 

Responding,  beg  to  state  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  we  made  up 
some  watches  suitable  for  the  foreign  market  and  exported  same,  but 
inasmuch  as  we  were  obUged  to  meet  competition  the  business  proved 
a  loss,  and  we  decided  that  we  could  not  continue  to  market  our 
product  in  this  way. 

Should  Mr.  Calderhead  desire  to  know  the  exact  value  of  what 
watches  we  sold  on  the  other  side,  we  will  have  the  matter  looked  up, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  this  additional  information. 
I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Franks, 
President  Bookfard  Waich  Co, 


Spbinofield,  III.,  December  28, 1908, 
Albert  M.  Dubbeb, 

President  Dueber-Hampden  Watch  Company, 

Canton,  Ohio 
Dear  Mb.  Dueber:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  23d  in  regard 
to  foreign  business  of  this  company,  would  say  that  our  export 
business,  which  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
was  for  the  year  1908  to  date  less  than  2  per  cent  of  our  sales.  This 
is  a  fair  average  of  our  foreign  business. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Illinois  Watch  Company, 
Jacob  Bunn,  President, 


Chicago,  December  28,  1908, 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Dueber, 

Canton,  Ohio,*] 

Dear  Mr.  Dueber  :  As  I  was  absent  from  the  office  the  latter  part 
of  last  week  I  did  not  receive  your  favors  of  December  23  and  26  until 
this  morning.  I  at  once  had  our  foreign  and  domestic  sales  ^ured 
accurately  and  telegraphed  you  the  result.  In  1907  our  fordign  sales 
were  5J  per  cent  of  our  total  business.  In  1908  our  foreign  sales  are 
5(  per  cent  of  our  total  business. 

iam  glad  you  have  written  the  Waltham  Company  and  asked  them 
to  furnish  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  statement  of  their 
business. 

Our  foreign  business  amounts  to  a  mere  trifle,  and,  frankly,  I  wish 
we  did  not  nave  it  at  all.  It  has  been  a  positive  loss  to  us.  It  was 
only  entered  into  after  the  great  panic  of  1893-1896.  At  that  time 
wages  were  very  low  and  we  had  no  market  in  this  country,  and  we 
endeavored  to  build  up  with  some  foreign  trade  on  a  cheap  line  of 
watches,  hoping  to  keep  our  factory  aUve.  When  wa^es  advanced 
this  business  showed  a  dead  loss,  and  when  the  business  of  this 
country  became  sufficiently  large  so  we  could  fiU  our  demand  (and  it 
occurred  in  1898,  lasting  until  1906)  we  still  kept  our  foreign  trade, 
small  though  it  was,  with  the  hope  that  when  another  panic  came  we 
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would  have  so  enlarged  our  field  of  demand  we  would  be  able  to  keep 
the  factory  running  on  short  time  at  least  on  foreign  orders.  Un- 
fortunately, our  foreign  trade  has  not  grown.  The  W wtham  Company 
have  the  bulk  of  all  that  trade  except  watches  made  in  Switzerland. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  change  the  minds  in  countries  where  they  are  ao 
fixed  and  rigid,  and  the  result  has  been  that  this  year  our  foreign  blisi- 
ness  has  been  a  trifle  lees  than  our  home  business  relatively,  and  actu- 
ally the  foreign  business  amounted  to  but  5  per  cent  of  the  total  busi- 
ness as  stated  above.  Meantime  during  the  past  ten  years  our  wages 
have  advanced,  cost  and  material  has  advanced,  and  the  price  of 
watches  in  this  country  has  not  advanced  nor  abroad  either.  Our 
for^gn  sales  are  most  decidedly  a  loss,  and  we  think  of  abandoning  it 
entirely. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Charles  H.  Hulburd, 

PresiderU  Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  December  29,  1908, 
llr.  Albert  M.  Duebbr, 

Cantonf  Ohio. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  just  now  in  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  the 
23d  inatant  (forwarded  from  Lancaster),  and  note  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Calderhead,  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  for 
a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  forei^  business  of  each  American 
watch  -manufactory.  With  the  Hamilton  Watch  Company  it  has 
no  percentage;  we  do  not  do  any  foreign  business. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  any  business  way,  and  wishing  you  the  fullest  measure  of 
prosperity  for  the  new  year,  I  am, 
Cordially,  yours, 

Charles  D.  Rood, 
President  Hamilton  Watch  Company  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 


South  Bend,  Ind.,  December  29,  1908. 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Dueber, 

President  Hampden  Watch  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  23d,  will  say  that  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  done  practically  no  foreign  business,  unless  jrou 
would  consider  business  done  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  being 
foreign  business. 

Yours,  very  truly,  .  S.  D.  Rider, 

Wice-President  South  Bend  Watch  Co. 
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THE    ITEW    TOEK    STA17DASD    WATCH    COMPANT    PBOTESTS 
AGAIirST  REDUCTION  OF  DUTT  ON  WATCH  MOVEMENTS. 

New  York  City,  December  28, 1908, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Ff^  * j"!  ^^ 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  The  plant  of  the  New  York  Standard  Watch  Com- 
pany is  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

This  company  was  organized  in  August,  1886. 

It  began  operations  in  December,  1886,  and  the  first  watch  move- 
ments were  produced  in  1889. 

The  averfi^e  number  of  hands  employed  for  the  7ear  1907  was  716. 

Prior  to  1897,  when  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect,  the  company 
earned  no  dividend,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  specific  duty,  in 
addition  to  the  ad  valorem  duty,  was  placed  upon  watch  movements 
that,  in  1899,  the  company  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  pay  a  dividend 
on  its  stock  of  3  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  New  York  Standard  Watch  Company  manufactures  only  low- 
price  watch  movements,  which  are  brought  in  direct  competition  with 
that  class  of  Swiss  watch  movements  specified  in  the  tariff  schedule 
as  '* 7  jewels  and  under,"  of  which  there  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  under  that  classification  in  1907,  857,184  movements,  as 
against  147,155  movements  in  1898,  the  year  the  Dingley  bill  became 
operative,  which  shows  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  Swiss 
movements  of  482  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  the 
specific  duty. 

The  Swiss  watch  manufacturers  can  successfully  compete  with  and 
undersell  the  product  of  this  company  solely  for  the  reason  of  the 
cheapness  of  Swiss  labor. 

There  will  be  submitted  with  this  brief  exhibits  consisting  of  three 
watch  movements  of  Swiss  manufacture,  marked,  respectively,  X,  Y, 
and  Z;  also  three  watch  movements  made  by  the  New  York  Stand- 
ard Watch  Company,  marked,  respectively,  1,  2  and  3. 

The  absolute  proof  that  it  is  the  cheapness  of  the  Swiss  labor 
which  accounts  for  the  ability  of  the  Swiss  manufacturer  to  produce 
watch  movements  at  the  present  cost  is  found  by  comparing  the 
exhibits  herewith  submitted. 

Exhibits  1,  2,  and  3  (movements  made  by  the  New  York  Standard 
Watch  Company)  represent  the  grades  of  movements  which  consti- 
tute almost  the  entire  output  of  tne  factory. 

The  average  labor  cost  alone  on  these  movements  for  1907  was  62 
cents. 

And  the  labor  cost  for  1907  was  the  lowest  ever  reached  by  this 
company. 

Exhibits  X,  Y,  and  Z  (Swiss  watch  movements)  are  imported  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  50  cents  each. 

The  aforesaid  cost  of  the  Swiss  movements,  including  labor,  mate- 
rial, commercial  expenses,  transportation  charges,  and  also  the  profit 
of  the  manufacturer,  is  but  50  cents  per  movement,  while  the  cost  of 
labor  alone  on  our  movements  is  62  cents  per  movement;  and  in 
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makmg  up  the  total  cost  of  our  niovement  there  must  be  added  to 
the 

Labor  coat  of $0.62 

For  material 31 

For  factory  expenses 11 

Making  a  total  cost  of 1. 04 

This  does  not  include  any  interest  on  investment  or  allowance  for 
depreciation  of  plant,  commercial  expenses,  or  profit. 

Under  the  present  tariff  the  Swiss  movements  referred  to,  when 
marketed  in  this  country,  have  added  to  the 

Importere*  cost  of |0. 50 

25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 12^ 

Spwrific  duty 35 

Making  a  total  cost  to  importers 97^ 

and  this  includes  expenses  and  the  manufacturers'  profit. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  produce  our  movements,  which  come 
in  direct  competition  with  those  of  Swiss  manufacture,  for  97i  cents. 

The  importer  sells  the  Swiss  movements  herein  referred  to  to  the 
jobber  for  81.05,  but  any  jobber  can  import  these  movements  himself 
m  moderate  quantities  for  97^  cents,  duty  paid. 

Our  selling  price  to  the  jobbers  averages  $1.21. 

By  reason  of  this  very  great  difference  in  price  and  similarity 
in  appearance,  dealers  are  able  to  market  a  large  quantity  of  Swiss 
movements,  as  shown  hj  the  great  increase  in  the  importation  between 
1898  and  1907,  as  hereinbefore  set  out,  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
those  of  our  manufacture. 

Before  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect,  and  when  the  duty  on 
watch  movements  wps  only  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  American 
importers  of  Swiss  watches  sold  these  identical  grades  of  movements 
to  the  jobbers  at  $1.35,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  specific  duty 
imposed  upon  them;  and  now,  with  both  an  ad  valorem  of  25  per 
cent  and  a  specific  duty  of  35  cents  each  upon  them,  they  are  sold  at 
$1.05.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  Swiss 
watch  factories  are  equipped  with  American  watch  machinery  and 
Swiss  duplicates  thereof.  The  irresistible  conclusion  therefore  is, 
that  solely  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  Swiss  labor  can  the  Swiss 
manufacturers  of  watch  movements  compete  with  and  undersell  our 
domestic  product. 

In  our  factory  the  average  wages  paid  per  day  (nine  hours)  for — 

SkUled  Ubor  in  1907  was $3.13 

For  unskilled  labor  (men) 2. 07 

For  unskilled  labor  (women  and  boys) 1. 48 

These  figures  stand  out  in  bold  contrast  to  the  meager  wages  paid 
in  Switzenand  for  labor  of  the  same  character,  as  evidenced  by 
the  comparison  of  50  cents  for  the  entire  cost,  including  labor, 
material,  expenses,  and  profit  of  the  Swiss  movement,  against  62 
cents  for  cost  of  labor  alone  on  our  movements,  and  fully  explains 
how  watch  movements  can  be  made  cheaper  in  Switzerland  than  we 
can  make  ours. 

Any  decrease  in  the  dyty  on  watch  movements  closes  our  factory! 
Not  only  would  a  large  number  of  American  operatives  be  deprived 
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of  the  means  of  earning  an  adec^uate  amount  to  provide  a  suitable 
support  for  themselves  and  families,  but  the  Government  itself  would 
lose  a  large  revenue  in  the  wajr  of  duties  upon  the  jewels  imported 
and  used  m  the  manufacture  of  our  watches. 

This  company  does  not  sell  its  watch  movements  for  export  at  a 
lower  price  than  it  sells  them  for  the  domestic  market. 

The  average  number  of  movements  exported  by  this  company 
from  1902  to  1907  (both  inclusive)  was  less  tnan  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  of  the  factory. 

We  have  made  all  possible  efforts  to  build  up  an  export  business, 
but  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers  emploving  labor  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  it  can  oe  procured  in  America  has  enabled  our 
competitors  to  produce  their  goods  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  we 
can  ours,  and  tne  markets  of  all  other  countries  are  taken  from  us. 

During  the  period  of  six  years  from  1902  to  1907  we  had  our  direct 
representatives  in  a  territory  embracing  over  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  and  they  were  met  by  the  competition  of  foreign 
watch  manufacturers,  against  whom  no  headway  could  be  made  by 
reason  of  our  competitors  being  able  to  undersell  us. 

The  sales  made  by  our  representatives  in  the  above  territory 
during  that  period  dia  not  exceed  $5,000  per  annum. 

WTio  is  it  that  is  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  watch  move- 
ments? It  is  not  the  consumer,  because  out  watches  *are  sold  for 
less  than  ever  before;  nor  the  general  public;  nor  has  any  such  demand 
been  made  by  the  press  or  by  any  trade  association. 

Those  who  are  seeking  a  reduction  in  the  duty  are  Swiss  manu- 
facturers and  their  American  agents,  who  desire  to  increase  their 
business  by  still  further  undersSling  us,  and  thus  drive  us  out  of 
business  and  deprive  the  American  laborer  of  his  full,  just,  and 
adequate  pay. 

Watches  are  luxuries;  at  best,  conveniences.  They  are  not  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  if  the  production  of  them  in  this  coimtry  will  give 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  its  citizens  without  hurt  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  we  submit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect and  foster  their  manufacture  by  an  adequate  tariff. 

Undervaluation  is  and  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  payment  of  full  dut}^.  Within  the  present  year  two  large 
watch-importing  houses  in  New  York  have  been  made  to  pay  large 
fines  for  undervaluation. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  alone  will  neither  protect  our  industrj^  nor 
produce  the  required  revenue  for  the  Goveninient. 

A  specific  duty  equivalent  to  or  more  than  the  present  ad  valorem 
and  specific  duty  together  is  the  proper  and  tne  only  safeguard 
against  fraudulent  entries. 

In  order  to  provide  protection  for  the  manufacturers  of  American 
watch  movements  of  seven  jewels  and  under  a  specific  duty  equiva- 
lent to  25  per  cent  of  the  average  cost  of  American  movements  of 
seven  jewels  and  under,  plus  35  cents  apiece  each,  should  be  levied 
on  foreign-made  movements  of  seven  jewels  and  under. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  our  recommendation  be  adopted 
by  your  committee. 

New  York  Standard  Watch  Company, 
Per  C.  S.  Wilson.  Secretary. 
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THE  HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPAlfT,  LABTCASTEB,  PA.,  SUBMITS 
BRIEF  EEGAEDIirO  SWISS  IMITATION  BAILBOAD  WATCHES. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  December  SI,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means, 

Wasliington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  submit  to  you  the  following  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  the  frauds  upon  the  public  practiced  by  the  importers  of 
certain  foreign  watches. 

In  this  country  there  is  a  careful  system  of  inspection  of  watches 
designed  for  use  on  railroads,  and  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  has 
been  established.  To  conform  to  this  standard  a  watch  must  have  at 
least  17  jewels  and  be  adjusted  to  heat  and  cold  and  to  three  positions. 
The  requirements  often  go  further  than  this,  and  call  for  23  jewels  and 
adjustment  to  heat  and  cold  and  five  positions.  As  a  result,  railroad 
watches  are  generally  understood  by  the  consumer  in  this  country  to 
be  watches  of  a  very  high  grade.  Advantage  is  taken  of  these  facts, 
and  the  public  are  aeceivea  by  the  following  devices: 

1.  The  use  of  fictitious  names  and  initials  to  simulate  the  names  of 
well-known  American  manufacturers  of  railroad  watches.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  form  of  deception  is  shown  in  Exhibit  F,  which  is  a 
Swiss  watch  movement  in  a  pasteboard  submitted  herewith;  on 
this  watch  movement  are  the  initials  "H.  W.  Co.;"  and  in  Exhibit  E, 
which  is  marked  "J.  P.  Hamlin."  Both  of  these  movements  are 
intended  to  be  sold  as  watches  made  by  the  Hamilton  Watch  Com- 
pany. No  such  person  as  John  P.  Hamlin  is  believed  to  exist  in 
Switzerland,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  purchaser  might  readily  mistake 
a  "  Hamlin  "  watch  f or  a  "  Hamilton  "  .watch.  The  significance  of  the 
mark  "H.  W.  Co."  requires  no  comm'ent." 

2.  The  use  of  pictures  of  locomotives  on  the  dial  and  the  use  of  such 
names  as  "Railroad  trainmen  special,"  ''Engineers'  special,"  ''Rail- 
road special."  Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  so  marked.  The  only 
purpose  of  this  marking  is  to  induce  the  public  to  believe  that  they  are 
Duymg  a  watch  of  the  grade  generally  known  in  this  country  as  a 
railroad  watch. 

3.  The  use  of  the  terms  "  heat  and  cold  "  and  "  six  positions."  These 
words  convey  the  impression  that  the  movements  on  which  they  are 
stamped  are  adjustea  to  heat  and  cold  and  to  six  positions,  which  is 
not  tne  fact.  American-made  movements  which  are  so  adjusted  cost 
at  least  ten  times  as  much  as  the  movements  in  question. 

4.  The  employment  of  the  terms  "highly  jeweled"  and  "richly 

t'eweled, "  witn  a  blank  space  for  engraving,  after  passing  the  custom- 
louse  as  a  low-jeweled  movement,  the  words  "  19-21-23  intending  to 
convey  the  idea  that  they  are  movements  containing  that  number  of 
jewels.  For  an  example  of  this  see  Exhibit  E,  where  the  letters  "  21 " 
We  been  stamped  after  importation.  We  particularly  direct  your 
attention  to  this  exhibit  and  to  the  way  in  which  the  letters  "21 "  are 
placed  upon  the  movement.  It  is  palpable  that  "21"  and  "highly 
jeweled"  were  not  stamped  on  this  movement  at  the  same  time. 
61318-^ABiPF— No.  46—08 12  ^ 
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The  cost  to  the  jobber  of  the  various  exhibits  submitted  herewith 
are  as  follows : 

Railroad  special,  Exhibit  A $1. 65 

R.  R.  trainmen  sDecial,  Exhibit  B 1. 65 

Engineers'  special,  Exhibit  C 1.  65 

Hartford,  Exhibit  D 1.65 

J.  P.  Hamlin,  Exhibit  E 1.75 

H.  W.  Co.,  Exhibit  F 1.70 

H.  W.  Ck).,  Exhibit  G 1.57i 

If  such  fraudulent  movements  should  be  sold  at  all  at  retail  a 
reasonable  profit  would  be  from  25  per  cent  to  33  per  cent;  but  by 
reason  of  the  deception  practiced  they  are  sold  to  tne  innocent  con- 
sumer at  a  profit  between  500  per  cent  and  1,000  per  cent.  The 
cheapest  genuine  railroad  watch  movements  are  sola  to  the  jobber 
at  from  $16  to  $18. 

The  watch  movements  submitted  as  exhibits  are,  in  fact,  not  highly 
jeweled,  nor  adiusted  to  different  positions,  nor  are  they  in  any 
respect  well  made.  These  movements  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Elgin  Watch  Company,  and  his  affidavit,  show- 
ing in  detail  the  results  of  his  examination,  is  hereto  annexed  and 
marked  "Exhibit  A." 

Very  truly,  yours,  Hamilton  Watch  Co., 

By  Chas.  D.  Rood,  President 


APPIDAVrr   OP   GEORGE   E.    HUNTER. 

State  op  Illinois,  County  of  Kane,  88: 

George  E.  Hunter,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  upon  oath  depoees  and 
Bays  that  he  is  the  general  superintendent  of  the  factories  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch 
Company,  at  Elgin,  county  of  Kane,  and  State  of  Illinoip-  that  he  has  examined  the 
seven  watch  movements  which  are  herewith  transmittea  under  notarial  seal,  and 
that  the  memorandum  hereto  attached  is  a  correct  statement  of  his  findings  therein. 

And  further  this  affiant  saith  not. 

George  E.  Hunter. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  December,  1908. 

Mortimer  S.  Aldridob, 

Notary  Publk. 

memorandum  of  examination  of  SWISS  WATCH  movements  in  boxes  marked 
**A,**  **B,"  "c,"  *'d,**  "e,"  "f,"  and  **g,"  and  belonginq  to  the  philadelphu 

WATCH   case   company. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "^." 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "R.  R.  special,**  "Specially  adjusted." 
Jeweung:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (3d,  4th,  escape  and  pallet,  pivot  holes,  one  each) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  endstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  and  endstone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

A  piece  of  red  celluloid  or  similar  substance  surrounds  upper  center  pivot  hole,  to 
imitate  a  jewel.    The  pivot  actually  runs  in  the  brass  plate. 

Balance:  This  is  of  the  compensation  type,  with  bimetallic  (steel  and  brass)  rim. 
The  rim  is  not  cut. 

Hairspring:  Composition. 

Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 
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Movement  in  box  marked  "P." 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "R.  R.  trainmen's  'special,"  **  Nonmagnetic," 
"Adjusted,"  "Highly  jeweled." 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) ..      4 

Potance  (balance-pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance-pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 
B&lance:  Solid;  German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Composition. 
Escapement:  Single  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  *'  C." 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "Engineers*  special,"  "Adjusted." 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each)  ..      4 

Potance  (balance-pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance-pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

Balance:  Solid;  German  silver. 

Hairspring:  Steel. 

Escapement:  Single  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 

WOTd. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "Z>." 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "Hartford,"  "Adjusted,"  "Heat  and  cold,"  "Six 
positions,' '  *  *  Highly  jeweled . ' ' 
Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape,  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each)  ..      4 

Lower  plate  (balance-pivot  hole,  no  end  stone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance-pivot  hole  and  end  stone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roUer  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid;  German  silver. 
Haitspring:  Steel. 
Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "-B." 

Stamping:  On  top  plate  pieces  "John  P.  Hamlin,"  "Adjusted,"  "Highly  leweled" 
("21"  has  been  stamped  before  the  word  "Highly"  since  the  plate  was  finished), 
"Heat  k  Cold,"  "Six  positions." 

Jeweling:  Total  numoer  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  7,  distributed  as  follows: 

Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each) 4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  endstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  endiiitone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roUer  or  pallet. 
Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 
Hairspring:  Steel. 
Eacapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  "jP." 

^Stamping:  On  top-plate  pieces  "H.  W.  C,"  "Heat  and  cold,"  "Six  positions," 
Ruby  jeweb." 

Jewelmg:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  seven,  distributed  as  follows: 
Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each). . .      4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  holes,  no  endstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  holes  and  endstone) 2 
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No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

A  piece  of  red  celluloid  or  similar  substance  surrounds  the  center  pivot  hole  in  the 
top  plate,  also  the  barrel-arbor  pivot  hole  in  the  barrel  bridge,  to  imitate  ruby  jewels. 
The  pivot  in  both  instances  runs  in  the  brass  plate. 

Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 

Hairspring:  Steel. 

Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 

Movement  in  box  marked  '*G.** 

Stamping:  On  top-plate  pieces  *'H.  W.  C,"  **Adju8ted,*'  "Heatind  cold,"  "Six 
positions,"  "Ruby  jewels. 

Jeweling:  Total  number  of  jewels  in  this  movement  is  seven,  distributed  as  follows: 
Top  plate  (third,  fourth,  escape  and  pallet  pivot  holes,  one  each)...      4 

Lower  plate  (balance  pivot  hole,  no  endstone) 1 

Balance  bridge  (balance  pivot  hole  and  endstone) 2 

No  jewels  in  roller  or  pallet. 

Balance:  Solid.    German  silver. 

Hairspring:  Steel. 

Escapement:  Double  roller. 

Adjustment:  This  movement  is  not  adjusted,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the 
word. 


THE    WALTHAM   (MASS.)   WATCH    COMPANT    SUBMITS    BRIEF 
STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  ITS  FOREIOIT  BXTSIITESS. 

Boston,  December  SI,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtony  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  statement  concern- 
ing our  foreign  business. 

This  company  manufactures  and  sells  various  movements  on  for- 
eign accounts.  The  watches  made  for  the  foreign  trade  are  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  not  the  same  as  the  watches  made  for  the 
home  market.  For  tliis  company's  foreign  trade,  which,  including 
Canada,  is  18  per  cent,  and  excluding  that  countrv  11  per  cent  of  its 
total  business,  it  is  necessary  to  sell  cases  w^ith  the  watches,  and  so 
far  as  the  European  market  is  concerned  it  has  been  found  that  the 
company's  movements  sell  more  readily  with  Swiss  dials  than  those 
made  by  the  company  for  home  consumption.  Waltham  w^atches 
cost  the  consumer  more  in  Europe  than  they  do  in  Kew  York.  An 
extra  concession  has  been  made  to  certain  foreign  jobbers.  The 
reasons  for  this  concession  are  that  the  foreign  jobbers  are  not  so 
well  equipped  for  handling  a  large  business  as  the  jobbers  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  content  with  a  margin  of  profit,  expense  and 
losses  paid,  probably  not  exceeding  5  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this 
the  foreign  dealers  are  put  to  the  further  and  special  expense  involved 
in  the  introduction  or  American  w^atches  in  undeveloped  markets. 
They  demand,  therefore,  larger  profits,  which  the  company  is  obliged 
to  pay  in  order  to  sell  its  watches.  The  result  is  that  the  company 
receives  a  smaller  price  from  the  foreign  dealers.  The  main  purpose 
of  our  foreign  business  has  been  to  secure  a  broader  market,  and 
thereby  make  it  possible  for  us  to  run  our  factory  during  periods  of 
business  depression  in  this  country.  But  tliis  course  nas  proved 
commercially  unprofitable.     The  extra  concession  w^hich  has  been 
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allowed,  as  already  stated,  to  the  foreiffn  jobbers  has  been  materially 
decreased,  and  soon  will  have  entirely  disappeared.  Our  watches 
having  become  fairly  well  known  in  Europe,  a  considerable  demand 
for  them  has  arisen,  and  we  tliink  it  is  now  no  longer  advisable  for  us 
to  give  the  jobber  these  additional  inducements  to  sell  them.  We 
therefore  intend  to  retain  only  such  portion  of  our  foreign  business 
as  mav  be  possible  after  making  substantially  the  same  arrangements 
with  foreign  jobbers  as  those  now  made  with  jobbers  in  the  United 
States. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  consumer  pays  rather 
more  for  Waltham  watches  in  London  than  in  New  York,  as  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  facts  given  in  Congressman  BoutelPs 
speech  in  the  debate  of  April  26,  1906,  where  the  London  and  New 
\ork  prices  for  thirteen  different  grades  of  Waltham  watches  are 
given.  The  corresponding  prices  on  our  principal  movements  are 
contained  in  Exhibit,  A  hereto  annexed. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Waltham  Watch  Co. 


ExHinrr  A. 


{    London  1  New  York  prices. 

prices, 

Descriptions.  i     H.  W.  f 

Bedford  ,    Iloward        Geo.  N.    ,  A.  C.  Bene- 

&  Co.  I      &  Co.  Joyce.        diet  &  Co. 


RiTereide,  16  s.,  O.  F.,  In  14  k.  2.>year  filled  case $42. 00           %Vk  00           $34. 00  $32. 00 

Riverside,  16  s. ,  H  t  g. ,  in  14  k.  25-ycar  filial  caso 43. 20             3.>.  (X)             35. 00  ,  33. 00 

Riverside,  Os.,  O.  F,,  17  j..  In  14  k.  25-yoar  fiUt-d  case. . .  3,j.  2S  ,           .33. 00 26. 00 

Riverside,  Os.,Hte.,  17].,  in  14  k.  2.Vvcar  filled  case....'  36.48'           33.00    28.00 

Riverside,  Os.,  O.  F.,  In  solid  18  k.  gold  ciise 55. 44  j  50. 00  , 

Riverside  Ma.xlmas.  16  s.,  O.  F.,  in  14  k.  25-year  filled  '  I 

case 79.20  1           75.00             80.00  63.00 

Riverside  Maximus,  16  s.,  Htg.,  in  14  k.  25-year  filled  i 

case 80.40  I           75.00              80.00  65.00 

Riverside  Maxlmus,  10  s.,  O.  F.,  in  solid  18  k.  gold  case.  132. 00            125. 00  ' 100. 00 

Riverside  Maximos.  16  s.,  Htg..  in  solid  18  k.  gold  case.  141.60'         125.00   110.00 

Royal,  16  s,  O.  F.,  in  14  k.  25-year  filled  case 28.80 26.00 

RoyaL  16  s.,  Utg.,  in  14  k.  25-vcar  filled  case 30.00   28.00 

P.S.  Barllett.  18  s.,  17  J.,  O.F.;in  14  k,  25-year  filled  case.  30.24  I , 22.00 

P.  S.  BarUett,  ISs.,  Htg.,inl4k.  2o-yearfllledcase....'  31.44    24.00 


WATCH  GLASSES. 

J.  W.  BIGLAlffDEB,   NEW  70BK  CITY,   WISHES  ALL  PAETS  OF 
WATCHES  OIVEir  SAME  TBEATMEITT. 

New  York,  December  2^,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  ^Yays  and  Means j 

}\\i8]iington,  D,  C 
Dear  Sik:  You  undoubtedly  will  recollect  me  from  my  name,  as 
I  have  had  former  communications  with  you  in  reference  to  tariflF 
matters,  and  on  several  occasions  have  been  before  your  honorable 
committee. 

I  notice  an  application  has  been  made  before  your  honorable  body 
in  reference  to  reducing  the  duty  imposed  on  watch  glasses  by  putting 
them  on  the  free  list.  In  reference  to  this  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  this  request;  however,  refer  you  to  section  191, 
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page  120,  of  the  Dingley  Act.  You  will  find  the  duty  imposed  on  watch 
cases  and  parts  of  watches,  etc.,  at  40  per  cent,  and  as  watch  glasses 
are  only  parts  of  watches,  and  there  are  many  items  imported  under 
this  same  heading,  no  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  duty  on  watch 
glasses  unless  the  same  reduction  is  made  on  the  other  items  or  parts 
of  watches  which  are  imported. 

My  reason  for  calling  your  attention  to  this  matter  is  that  there 
are  some  small  watch  companies  in  the  United  States,  who,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  capital,  are  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  their  materials  in  the  foreim  market,  and  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  entitled  to  some  consideration  in  the  revision  of 
the  tariff. 

Trusting  you  will  not  consider  me  presumptuous  in  calling  your 
attention  to  this,  I  remain. 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  J.  W.  Riglander. 


ZINC  ORE. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZIITC  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SUBMITS 
ADDITIONAL  BRIEF  IN  FAVOR  OF  FREE  ZINC  ORE. 

New  York  Crrr,  January  1, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  Z>.  C, 
Gentlemen:  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  is  a  corporation  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  owns  zinc  mines  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J., 
and  a  zinc-manufacturing  plant  at  Newark,  N.  J.  The  present  com- 
panjr  was  incorporated  in  1880.  It  and  its  predecessors  have  been 
continuously  in  the  business  of  mining  zinc  ores  in  New  Jersey  for 
about  sixty  years.  Among  the  domestic  producers  of  zinc  ore  the 
New  Jersey  2inc  Company  is  the  largest,  it  produces  all  the  zinc  ore 
mined  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  production  of  New  Jersey,  as  compared 
with  other  States  of  the  Union  in  the  years  1904  to  1907,  appears  from 
the  following  table,  taken  from  Mineral  Industry  for  1907  (Vol.  XVI), 
at  page  904: 


state.  1904. 


1905.  1906. 


1907. 


TvM.  Tons.    '  Jhnt. 

2,200  ,        4,200  I  4.088 

105,500  114,000  142,510 

1,700  2,150  1  11,847 

C414  975  1  1,005 

<2258,500  d280,260  {  297,126 

2,000  4,900  ,  1,218 

Nil.  7,080'  4,503 

17,800  30,000  I  4,281 

c361,829  404,690  '  368,710 


I     Tons. 

Arkansas <»  1 ,  900 

Colorado 694,000 

Idaho ,         Nil. 

Kentucky I        c958 

Missouri-Kansas d  273, 238 

Montana Nil. 

Nevada Nil. 

New  Mexico <21,000 

New  Jersey c  280, 029 

Oklahoma 1 3,240 

Utah Nil.  9,265        10,700,         9,043 

Wisconsin « 19, 300  I      32.690        42,130  53,011 

Others I     6  2,600  I     /3,800  ^860  1       ^2,241 

Total 693,025.    795,098      905,175  i      9Q2,g23 

I \ 1 

o  According  to  H.  F.  Bain,  Contributions  to  Economic  Geology,  1904. 
h  Estimated. 

e  Report  of  state  geologist;  crude  ore. 

d  Production  of  Joplin  district,  plus  output  of  southeastern  Missouri,  the  latter  as  reported  by  the  state 
mine  inspector. 
«  Partly  estimated. 

/Arizona,  Nevada,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
g  Tennessee,  Arizona,  and  California. 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
pany has  produced  m  New  Jersey  in  each  year  more  zinc  ore  than 
was  produced  in  any  other  one  State  or  district.  This  company  is 
also  largely  interested  in  zinc-ore  properties  in  Missouri,  Colorado, 
Wisconsin,  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  From  these 
properties,  including  the  output  of  the  company's  New  Jersey  mine, 
there  was  produced  in  each  of  the  past  four  years  ending  December 
31,  1904-1907,  the  following  percentages  of  all  the  zinc  ore  mined  in 
the  United  States:  In  1904,  41.9  per  cent;  in  1905,  46.2  per  cent;  in 
1906,  46.4  per  cent;  in  1907,  43.8  per  cent.  As  domestic  ore  pro- 
ducers, we  are,  therefore,  largely  interested  in  the  present  concerted 
movement  of  some  of  the  Joplin  mine  owners  and  a  ouyer  of  Mexican 
zinc  ore  for  European  smelters  in  their  attempt,  by  means  of  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff,  to  shut  foreign  zinc  ore  out  of  the  United  States. 

EXPERIENCE  HAS  NOT  SHOWN  A  NECESSITY  FOR  A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF 

ON   ZINC    ORE. 

The  ores  from  the  New  Jersey  mines  are  of  a  class  known  in  trade 
as  * 'calamine,''  i.  e.,  the  carbonates  and  silicates  of  zinc,  and  they 
have  been  continuously  on  the  free  list  in  all  the  tariff  acts  since 
1792,  except  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1846  oj^d  1857.  Ori^nally,  and 
until  comparatively  recent  years,  the  term  calamine  has  included  all 
the  ores  of  zinc  that  were  commercially  valuable.  It  is  only  recently 
that  the  blende  ores,  i.  e.,  the  ores  containing  sulphide  or  zinc,  have 
been  considered  commercially  valuable.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the 
apparent  policy  of  the  Government,  from  the  earlie^st  time,  to  admit 
zinc  ores  rree  of  duty ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  this  policy  of 
the  Government  is  sound.  To  illustrate:  Although  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Company's  mines  and  works  are  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
therefore  geographically  exposed  to  the  competition  of  zinc  ores 
from  Mexico  by  water  routes  and  from  Europe  and  Australia,  the 
importation  of  foreign  ores  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  con- 
siderable or  other  than  a  benefit  in  helping  out  the  domestic  supply. 
It  has  never  appeared  to  be  in  any  way  a  menace  to  domestic  enter- 
prises and  we  can  see  no  ground  for  alarm  on  this  score  in  the  future. 

If  calamine  ores  have  oeen  mined  without  a  protective  tariflf  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  it  would  certainly  be  supposed  that  the  blende 
ores  could  equally  get  along  without  protection.  It  will  be  noted  that 
copper  ore  and  several  others  besides  zinc  are  on  the  free  list. 

THE  PBODUCTION  OF  ZINC  ORE  FROM  THE  JOPLIN  DISTRICT  DOES  NOT 
KEEP  PACE    WITH   THE   DEMAND. 

The  rapid  development  of  domestic  manufactures  in  which  zinc  is 
used  has  made  the  question  of  ore  supply  important.  The  following 
table  shows  that  the  production  of  domestic  spelter,  i.  e.,  metallic  zinc, 
has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  production  of  zinc  ore 
from  the  Joplin  district  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  such  ore 
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has  increased  much  more  than  the  price  of  spelter.     The  figures  are 
compiled  from  the  Mineral  Industry  for  1907. 

Zinc  ore        Av«nu»fl        Spelter        Average 

v«o,  produced  -,lhXr!vr^  produced  ,    price  of 

Y^-  tnJoplin  ^Jif^2!uT.  ^United  I  spelter  at 

district.  I  atJoplin.  ■     Q^^       KWYork. 


i_ 


Tont.  Toru.      ' 

1900 '  248,446  126.50  i  123,321  $4.39 

1901 ,  258,306  I  24.21  140,822  4.07 

1902 262,545  3a73  158,239  4.84 

1903 234,873  1  34.44  168.502  &40 

1904 267,240  37.40  181.803  &  10 

1906 252,435  47.40,  201,748  &88 

1906 ,  278,930  1  44.82  1  225,494  6.19 

1907 286,589  1  44.36  249,612  &96 

\ I 1 ! 

This  table  shows  that  while  spelter  production  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  102.4  per  cent  in  tnc  past  eight  years  with  an  increase  in 
price  of  35.8  per  cent,  Joplin  ore  has  increased  in  production  by  only 
15.4  per  cent,  although  its  price  has  increased  67.4  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  figures  given  above,  which  tell  their  own  story, 
it  has  been  notorious  in  the  trade  that  from  a  period  long  before  the 
imported  ores  of  Mexico  and  British  Columbia  were  a  subject  of  much 
interest,  the  Joplin  district  was  failing  to  meet  the  increasmg  demands 
upon  its  mines.  We  haveTiot  attempted  to  collect  all  the  evidence  on 
this  subject,  but  we  have  collected  a  number  of  items  from  the 
Engineering  and  Mininoj  Journal,  an  impartial  and  recognized  author- 
ity, showing  the  conditions  of  the  Joplin  ore  supply  in  the  years  1904, 
1905,  and  1906.     These  items  follow: 

Extracts  from  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  various  dates. 

(Januarj'  7,  1904,  p.  15.    Zinc  in  1903,  by  W.  R.  InpalLs.) 

The  decline  in  production  in  the  Joplin  district  was  due  partly  to  the  very  wet 
weather  in  the  spnnj;  which  interfered  with  operations  to  some  extent,  but  the  chief 
cause  Ls  obviously  the  inability  of  the  mines  of  the  district  to  do  any  more  than  they 
have  been  doing'  It  appears  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  Joplin  district  has 
attained  its  maximum,  even  if  it  be  not  already  on  the  wane. 

(-\ugust  4, 1904,  p.  205.    Mlnsoiiri  Ore  Market,  Special  Correspondent.) 

Even  then,  with  the  new  smelters  in  the  field  for  the  product  of  the  Missouri  mines, 
the  output  will  barely  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  the  capacity  of  all  the  works 
drawing  a  supply  from  this  district. 

(September  8,  1904,  p.  414.    Missouri  Ore  Market,  Sp«'iial  Correspondent.) 

As  has  been  previously  outlined  in  the  Journal,  the  output  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  increased  smelting  capacity  drawing  a  supply  from  this  district 
and  in  conseauence,  ore  price  has  been  about  $4  per  ton  higher  tiian  the  metal  noarket 
for  two  months. 

(September  29.  1901,  p.  534.    Missouri  Ore  Market.) 

The  effort  to  supply  the  demand  of  approximately  6,000  tons  per  week,  with  an 
output  of  approximately  5,000  tons,  has  resulted  in  cleaning  up  all  the  reserve  ore  in 
the  district  and  forced  buyers  to  contract  largely  ahead  of  the  output. 

(Ot'to!:er  6,  1904,  p.  573.    Missouri  Ore  Market,  Spetual  Correspondent.) 

There  are  just  two  things  there  is  no  apparent  question  about  in  the  ore  situation — 
the  scarcity  of  zinc  ore  and  the  need  of  zinc  ore. 

(November  24,  1904,  p.  854.     Missouri  Ore  Market,  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  capacity  of  the  smelters  drawing  ore  from  the  Joplin  district  is  greater  than 
the  mines  are  outputting,  a  fact  that  was  pointed  out  in  this  column  hst  July. 
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(January  5,  1905.  p.  14.    Zinc,  by  W.  R.  Ingalls.) 

The  direct  cause  of  this  has  been  of  course  the  insufficiency  of  the  Joplin  ore  supply 
to  meet  the  present  demand  for  spelter  for  consumption. 

(March  16,  1905,  p.  534.    Missouri  Ore  Market.) 

It  was  noted  in  this  column  last  year  that  it  was  apparently  a  physical  impossibility 
for  this  district  to  supply  all  the  zinc  ore  needed  to  manufacture  all  spelter  demanded 
by  American  consumers.  (Jonsecfuently,  as  this  district  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  output  of  spelter,  it  becomes  necessary  each  year  to  procure  a  larger 
proportion  from  some  other  source. 

(June  29,  1905.  p.  1269.    Missouri  Ore  Market.) 

So  far  the  imported  ore  is  of  a  grade  that  does  not  compare  with  the  poorest  ore  of 
this  district,  and  it  is  handled  only  because  the  output  of  this  district  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  smelter  capacity  of  the  United  States. 

(January  6,  1906,  p.  12.    Zinc,  by  W.  R.  Ingalls.) 

It  appears  to  be  recognized  that  this  district  is  now  affording  as  large  an  output  of 
ore  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  it,  and  further  supplies  must  be  looked  for  in 
other  quarters. 

(February  3, 1906,  p.  234.    The  Joplin  district.    Editorial.) 

It  Lm  to  be  feared  that  there  will  be  a  further  falling  off  in  the  output  of  zinc  ore  this 
year,  even  if  the  price  continues  high,  for  the  reason  that  the  new  openings  of  ore  are 
not  compensating  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  older  mines. 

EXOUGH  ORE  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
KEEP  THE    SMELTERS    SUPPLIED   WHEN    RUNNING   AT   FULL   TIME. 

According  to  Volume  XVI  of  Mineral  Industry,  page  899,  the 
spelter  retorts  in  the  United  States  number  89,500.  The  average 
consumption  of  ore  is  40  pounds  per  diein  for  each  retort.  The 
capacity  of  the  retorts  in  a  year  of  360  days  is  644,760  tons  of  ore. 
Before  used  in  the  retort  all  blende  ore  has  to  bo  roasted  and,  in  that 
process,  los^s  a  percentage  of  weight;  so  that  to  keep  the  smelters  in 
operation  it  would  require  not  less  than  758,000  tons  of  blende  per 
annum.  The  largest  production  of  domestic  ore  was  in  1906,  when 
905,175  tons  were  produced.  Of  this  production,  after  deducting 
onlv  such  portion  of  our  New  Jersey  ores  as  was  not  available  for 
spelter  ana  assuming  that  every  pound  of  other  ore  went  to  the 
smelters,  there  remain  but  553,960  tons  available  for  the  smelters. 
This  shows  a  balance  of  204,040  tons  of  spelter  ore  to  be  produced 
from  some  source  outside  of  the  United  States  if  all  the  smelters  are 
in  operation.  The  following  table  gives  the  foregoing  facts  in  con- 
densed form : 

Total  gpelter  retorts  in  United  States  in  1907 89, 560 

Average  charge  roasted  ore  per  retort pounds  per  diem . .  ^40 

Capacity  of  spelter  retorts  per  year,  roasted  ore tons . .  644, 760 

Equivalent  to tons  blende. .  758, 000 

Total  spelter  ores  produced  in  United  States  in  1906  (which  was  the  year  of 

largest  production) : tons. .  553,960 

Ore  required  as  above do 758, 000 

Ore  available  as  above do 553, 960 

Ore  which  must  be  secured  outside  United  States do 204, 040 
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THE  JOPLIN   DISTRICT  IS   SAFE  FROM  FOREIGN   COMPETITION   WITHOUT 
A   PROTECTIVE   TARIFF. 

The  inland  location  of  the  Joplin  mines  and  the  proximity  of  the 
smelters  and  the  large  consumers  of  spelter  would  seem  to  furnish 
Joplin  with  complete  immunity  from  foreign  competition. 

The  entire  zinc  industry,  including  the  Joplin  producers,  felt  the 
depression  of  1907-8,  but  they  are  in  error  in  ascribing  it  to  the  impor- 
tation of  Mexican  zinc  ore,  if,  as  might  have  been  inferred  from  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  S.  Duffield  Mitchell  and  Mr.  A.  O.  Ihlseng,  they  do 
so  ascribe  it.  It  is  our  behef  that  had  business  remained  normal 
during  1907  the  JopUn  ore  producers  would  not  have  noticed  the 
importations  of  zinc  ore.  That  it  is  an  afterthought  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  interested  parties  to  place  the  cause  of  poor  business  in 
1907  on  Mexican  ore  is  clear  to  anyone  who  will  read  the  leading 
article  in  the  Joplin  Daily  Globe  of  January  26,  1908.  We  quote 
from  it  the  following: 

I  The  panic  has  proved  that  the  ores  of  Mexico  can  not  be  produced  under  a  5-cent 
spelter  market,  according  to  the  highest  authority,  and  correspondence  from  a  leading 
reliable  source  conveys  the  information  that  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Mexican  produc- 
tion are  of  the  past — a  history  and  recollection  only — that  the  immediate  future  has 
little  hopes  in  store  for  an  early  resumption  of  outputting,  while  transportation  ma^ 
ters  have  become  a  serious  problem,  except  through  a  few  months  of  the  summer. 

The  producing  areas  of  the  Rcteky  Mountain  States  practically  ceased  their  produc- 
tion early  in  the  panic,  Wisconsin,  with  Joplin,  continuing  a  small  output  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  writing  of  the  year's  record  of  zinc  ore  production,  Walter  Renton  Ingalls,  in 
the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  concludes  his  r6sum6  in  these  words:  In  any 
event,  the  experience  of  1907  seems  to  show  that  these  foreign  ores  are  not  serious 
competitors  of  the  American,  duty  or  no  duty."  Mr.  Ingalls  might  have  added  that 
no  importations  of  ores  were  made  except  to  supply  a  demand  in  excess  of  the  domestic 
production. 

While  the  recent  panic  has  proved  that  Mexican  ores  can  not  be  prqduced  under  a 
6-cent  spelter  market,  it  might  be  added  thereto  that  Mexican  ores  are  no  com- 
petition to  superior  grade  of  ores  mined  in  the  Joplin  district  at  any  price  for  spelter. 
These  ores  will  be  imported  only  when  the  domestic  supply  of  zinc  ore  is  less  than 
the  demand  of  the  smelters. 

Another  lesson  the  panic  has  forced  home  to  the  producers  of  the  Joplin  district, 
and  to  the  smelters  reducing  the  ore  of  this  district,  is  the  fact  that  the  market  for 
Joplin  zinc  ores  rules  the  price  of  spelter  in  normal  conditions  of  business.  This 
means  that  with  conservative  production  the  producers  of  the  zinc  ore  of  this  district 
can  maintain  their  own  price  for  their  commodity,  without  reference  to  any  other 

g reducing  area  under  the  sun,  so  long  as  those  demands  are  in  harmony  with  the  general 
usiness  conditions  of  the  country  at  large. 

Thisjarticle  we  beheve'*refiects  theTmore  inteUigent  sentiment  of  the 
United  States  ore  producers,  including  those  in  Joplin.  We  appre- 
ciate that  if,  as  is  generally  understood,  Mr.  Ihlseng  is  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  buying  of  Mexican  ore  as  the  agent  of  European  smelters, 
he  and  others  similarly  situated  would  derive  a  pecuHar  benefit  from  a 
duty  which  would  cut  out  the  United  States  as  a  competitive  buyer 
of  Mexican  ore,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  an  agent  for  foreign  ore  buyers 
should  receive  especial  consideration  froiiA  Congress.  This  feature 
we  will  take  up  later. 
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IMPORTED  ORE  HAS  NOT  DIMINISHED  THE  OUTPUT  OF  THE  JOPTJN  DIS- 
TRICT. 

Imports  of  zinc  ore  into  the  United  States. 
[In  tons  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Source. 


British  Columbia.. 
Mexico 

Total 


1904. 

1906. 

8,561 
a32,164  1 

1906. 

600 
088,900  1 

1907. 

2.100 

1,167 
0  108,800 

(7) 

40,725 

89,500 

1 

109,957 

a  The  aetoal  tonnage  of  ore  imported  was  somewhat  greater  than  this  figure,  but  it  included  some  mixed 
me,  which  for  statistical  purposes  has  been  reduced  to  the  zinc  eaui  valent.  This  table  is  based  on  reports 
from  the  smelters  of  the  ore  received  by  them  from  these  countries.— (From  Mineral  Industry,  Vol.  XVl, 
p.9Dt) 

From  this  last  table  it  appears  that  the  imports  of  1907  exceeded 
those  of  1906  by  about  20,000  tons.  Nevertheless,  as  appears  by  the 
first  table,  the  Joplin  district  increased  its  production  ]n  1907  over 
1906  by  17,000  tons,  while  other  districts  seem  to  hold  their  own  also. 
It  would  therefore  seem  clear  that  imported  ore  had  not  interfered 
with  the  domestic  ore  producers. 

JOPUN  HAS,  MOREOVER,  WITHIN  ITSELF  AN  ORGANIZATION  WHICH 
AFFORDS  A  PROTECTION  GREATER  THAN  WOULD  BE  SECURED  BY  A 
PROHIBITIVE   IMPORT   DUTY. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
show  the  methods  of  a  very  efficient  inter-company  organization, 
known  as  the  **  Missouri-Kansas  Zinc  Commissioners'  Association, 
which,  by  timely  exporting  of  ore,  shutting  down  the  mines,  and  other- 
wise controlling  the  supply  of  ore  and  fixing  its  prices,  can  protect 
the  mine  owners  in  times  of  ordinary  business  and  hold  up  the  ore 
buyers  to  such  figures  as  suit  the  association. 

Extracts  from  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  various  dates. 
(January  7, 1904,  p.  15.    Zinc  in  1903,  by  W.  R.  Ingalls.) 

In  the  JopliB  market  there  was  a  small  stock  of  ore  on  hand  at  the  beginning  o^ 
the  year,  and  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  price  an  exportation  of  1,000  tons  was  made 
in  Jantiary,  which,  as  it  turned  out,  was  a  mistake.  ♦  *  ♦  In  order  to  support 
the  market  the  miners  determined  on  the  policy  of  operating  their  mills  on  part 
time  or  closing  down  entirely  so  as  to  restrict  the  output. 

(Janoary  14, 1904,  p.  80.    Progress  of  the  Zinc  Industry  in  Missouri  during  1903,  by  Frank  Nicholson.) 

The  Missouri-Kansas  Zinc  Miners'  Association,  acting  in  comparative  harmony, 
caused  a  shut  down  of  fully  70  per  cent  of  all  the  mills  in  the  district  for  a  period 
of  three  weeks. 

(January  21, 1904,  p.  111.    Letter  and  editorial  signed  "Zinc  Miner.") 

This  centralization  of  control  of  the  output  makes  it  possible  for  a  sufficient  ton- 
nage to  be  represented  in  any  movement  to  regulate  the  surplus  of  ore. 

(June  2, 1904,  p.  907.    Missouri  Ore  Market.    Special  correspondent.) 

*  *  *  as  it  is  already  evident  that  the  ore  producers  are  thinking  strongly  of 
restricting  the  output  of  zinc  ore  early  this  summer  instead  of  waiting  until  fall, 
M  has  been  the  custom  in  past  years. 
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(June  9,  1904.  p.  047.    Missouri  Ore  Market.    Special  correspondent.) 

The  owners  of  the  larger  raills  have  maintained  a  thorough  organization  of  the 
Mifisouri  and  Kansas  Zinc  Miners'  Association  and  another  week  of  reductions  in 
prices  will  see  more  restricting  output. 

(December  8, 1904,  p.  934.    Missouri  Ore  Market.    Special  correspondent.) 

*  *  *  But  for  the  strong  organization  of  the  large  producers,  prices  would  not 
remain  so  high.  This  organization  controls  enough  of  the  output  to  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  aetermining  the  market  price. 

(March  30, 1906,  p.  630,    Missouri  Ore  Market.) 

It  is  evident  from  what  may  be  learned  that  a  secret  organization  of  producers  is 
preparing  for  a  restriction  of  the  output. 

(April  6,  1905,  p.  678.    Missouri  Ore  Market.) 

The  producers  will  gradually  restrict  the  output  by  closing  down  a  few  mills  each 

(May  4,  1905,  p.  870.    Missouri  Ore  Market.) 

Prices  are  higher  than  it  was  expected  to  send  them  when  the  limited  restriction  in 
output  was  inaugurated  the  first  of  April. 

THE   SMELTERS   ARE   NOT  IN  ACCORD  WITH  THE  DEMANDS  OF  MR. 
IHLSENG    AND   MR.    MITCHELL. 

Mr.  Ihlseng  is  in  error  in  stating  to  the  committee,  as  he  did  on 
pages  1787  and  1794,  that  the  zinc  smelters  in  general  approved  the 
plan  to  place  a  duty  on  zinc  ore.  As  we  understand,  the  sentiment 
of  the  smelters  is,  as  intimated  by  Mr.  Clark's  questions  put  to  Mr. 
Ihlseng,  directly  opposed  to  the  position  of  Air.  Ihlseng  and  Mr. 
Mitchell.  The  smelters  feel  that  if  the  available  supply  of  ore  is 
materially  reduced  and  the  price  materially  advanced  they  can  make 
spelter  only  at  a  cost  which  will  make  it  dearer  than  imported  spelter. 
This  would  affect  not  only  the  smelters  and  the  consumers,  but 
eventually  the  domestic  ore  producers  themselves,  who  would  find 
themselves  to  have  been  the  means  of  putting  their  own  customers 
out  of  business. 

It  is  clear  that  a  duty  which  precludes  our  smelters  from  buying 
Mexican  ores  would  directly  result  in  depressing  the  price  of  the  ores 
in  Mexico  and  expose  them  lor  sale  at  a  figure  far  below  what  European 
smelters  must  now  pay  for  them.  If  the  European  smelters  can  get 
Mexican  ore  at  a  less  price,  they  will  make  spelter  for  less,  and  may 
thus  be  able  to  put  European  spelter  on  the  American  market,  in 
spite  of  the  present  spelter  tariff  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  at  a  figure 
below  that  at  which  our  smelters  can  produce  it. 

These  are  dangers  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  jof . 

A    PROTECTIVE   TARIFF   ON    ORES    IS    ECONOMICALLY   UNSOUND. 

A  protective  tariff  on  ores  is  equivalent  to  a  premium  on  the  speedy 
exhaustion  of  certain  natural  resources,  which,  once  used,  can  never 
be  reproduced.  This  objection  has  been  urged  against  a  duty  on 
lumber,  which  in  time,  will  grow  again;  but  it  appUes  most  strongly 
to  ores,  which  do  not  grow. 
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EXPORTATION    OF   ZINC    ORE. 

A  point  has  been  made  of  the  figures  showing  exportation  of  zino 
ore  from  America.  The  exported  ore  consists  wholly,  we  believe,  of 
(1)  ore  sent  from  the  Joplin  district  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating 
a  shortage  in  the  domestic  supply  and  therel)y  enhancing  the  price, 
and  (2)  willemite,  a  mineral  produced  from  New  Jersey  ore  by  mag- 
netic separation.  Willemite  is  used  only  for  one  purpose,  viz,  the 
making  of  metal  known  in  the  trade  as  ^^high^rade"  spelter.  The 
demand  for  this  metal  is  very  limited,  and  all  that  tne  domestic 
market  will  stand  is  manufactured  each  year.  The  surplus  willemite 
is  marketed  to  the  best  advantage  abroad,  where  it  is  manufactured 
into  ** high-grade"  spelter  for  the  foreign  market.  Outside  the  items 
above  mentioned,  we  believe  there  is  no  exportation  of  zinc  ore. 

THE   INTEREST   OF  THIS    COMPANY. 

The  connnittee  has  been  warned  by  one  witness,  who  professes  to  be 
disinterested,  that  it  should  not  place  too  much  reliance  on  the  testi- 
mony of  interested  witnesses.  The  representatives  of  the  Joplin  dis- 
trict make  no  concealment  of  their  interest  in  asking  for  a  duty  on 
zinc  ore.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smelters  make  no  concealment  of 
their  interest  in  protesting  against  such  duty,  nor  do  we  profess  to  be 
disinterested.  Kepresenting  five  zinc-smelting  plants  in  the  Middle 
West  which  have  experienced  a  shortage  in  the  domestic-ore  supply  and 
which  have,  at  times,  been  forced  to  import  ore^,  we  sincerely  hope 
that,  in  case  of  future  emergency,  we  may  not  find  it  impossible  to 
increase  the  supply  of  domestic  ore  by  importing  from  other  countries. 
It  is,  moreover,  our  desire  to  prolong  as  far  as  practicable  the  Ufe  of 
our  domestic-ore  properties,  and  we  have  thought  it  possible  to  mix 
foreign  ores  with  our  own  and  in  some  cases  materially  lengthen  the  life 
of  our  mines.  If  we  should  be  successful  along  these  lines,  the  benefit 
would  be  shared  by  the  other  owners  of  zinc-ore  properties  throughout 
the  country. 

We  believe  that  out  of  the  opposing  arguments,  in  spite  of  the 
interest  of  the  parties  making  them,  the  committee  can  reach  a  proper 
conclusion. 

THE   MEXICAN   ZINC   DEPOSITS. 

The  zinc  ore  heretofore  imported  from  Mexico  has  consisted  largely 
of  gleanings  from  dumps  of  tailings  at  the  old  lead  mines,  and  from 
abipdoned  lead  mines  where  the  ores  were  found  to  run  too  high  in 
zinc  for  the  uses  of  the  lead  smelters.  From  both  of  such  sources 
the  zinc  ore  was,  from  a  mining  standpoint,  cheaply  obtained  because 
the  tailings  were  piled  on  the  surface  and  had  only  to  be  shoveled 
into  carts  or  the  mine  was  already  opened  up  and  ready  for  opera- 
tion. For  obvious  reasons  these  two  sources  of  zinc-ore  supply  are 
but  temporary  and  are  now,  as  we  are  advised,  rapidly  approaching 
an  end.  The  alleged  new  discoveries  of  zinc  deposits  in  Mexico  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  We  have  gone  to  considerable  expense 
in  the  past  five  years  in  sending  experts  to  search  for  such  deposits 
in  Mexico,  but  tne  results  have  been  very  disappointing.  The  known 
zinc  deposits  of  importance  in  Mexico  are  comparatively  few  and 
their  working  is  sure  to  entail  much  greater  expense  than  the  work- 
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ing  of  the  tailings,  dumps,  and  the  abandoned  lead  mines.  In  the 
majority  of  zinc-ore  propositions  in  Mexico  transportation  has  been, 
ana  for  many  years  will  be,  a  matter  of  serious  moment. 

We  should  think  it  a  simple  matter  for  the  committee,  through  a 
disinterested  expert  who  is  acquainted  with  conditions  in  Mexico, 
to  verify  the  above  statements. 

CONCLUSION. 

r  It  is  our  conclusion,  as  the  largest  zinc-ore  producer  in  this  country, 
that  the  zinc-ore  producers  not  only  do  not  need  a  protective  tariff 
on  their  ore  but  that  such  a  tariff  would  be  unwise  from  every  point 
of  view. 

Respectfully  sumbitted. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 
By  S.  S.  Palmer,  President. 


THE  CORTLAOT)   (N.   Y.)   SPECIALTY  COMPANY  CLAIM  THAT  A 
DUTY  ON  ZINC  ORE  IS  A  NECESSITY. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  December  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honored  Sir:  There  will  be  a  question  before  your  committee  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  so  I  am  informed,  in  regard  to  the  protection 
on  zinc  now  being  mined  in  this  country.  All  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  mining  and  own  mines  no  doubt  will  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  existing  conditions.  We  are  interested  in  zinc  mining  in 
Miami,  Okla.,  our  company  known  as  the  Chatham  Oil  and  Gas  CSm- 

Eany,  Mr.  William  Kinley,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  of  Adam  Kinley  &  Sons,  Mr. 
.  H.  Kinley,  Breesport,  N.  Y.,  of  Adam  Kinley  &  Sons,  my  brother  at 
Miami,  Okla.  and  myself  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  own  a  mine  at  Miami, 
Okla.,  and  our  production  is  largely  zinc  and  some  lead. 

We  are  aware  that  the  American  smelters  purchase  all  the  Mexican 
zinc  ore,  as  it  regulates  the  market  price  here,  from  the  fact  that  zinc 
ore  is  mined  in  Mexico  with  silver,  the  zinc  being  a  by-product,  their 
object  is  to  mine  silver.  Their  largest  item  of  expense  is  the  freight, 
labor  being  a  small  item.  From  30  to  60  cents  per  day  in  that  country 
is  the  ruling  price  paid  the  miner.  With  the  volume  of  zinc  ore  now 
being  produced  and  shipped  into  tliis  country  free  of  duty  causes  the 
price  to  remain  at  its  lowest  ebb.  We  have  to  employ  union  men  and 
pay  from  $3  to  $5  per  man  for  eight  hours  per  day. 

Under  these  stringent  conditions  with  the  most  rigid  economy  we 
can  produce  zinc  and  lead  combined  at  a  small  profit  on  our  invest- 
ment. From  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  product  is  zinc 
and  the  smaller  percentage  is  lead  there  is  a  pretection  on  lead  of 
1  cent  per  pound,  or  S20  per  ton,  which  is  a  great  help  to  us.  How- 
ever, lead  is  now  selling  at  $52  per  ton  for  the  pure  product.  Zinc 
ore  was  as  low  as  $30  per  ton  in  August,  1908,  and  as  there  is  some 
iron  in  our  zinc  ore  which  reduces  the  value  to  about  $24  per  ton, 
they  deduct  $1  per  ton  for  each  "unit  point  amount  of  iron"  that  the 
zinc  ore  contains  after  being  taken  from  the  rock. 

If  we  had  a  protection  on  zinc  ore  it  would  help  the  business  to  a 
great  extent,  from  the  fact  that  zinc  ore  is  admitted  free  of  duty  from 
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Mexico.  Zinc  ore  has  been  advancing  some  of  late.  The  last  quota- 
tion was  S44  per  ton,  but  this  is  fluctuating  and  is  the  highest  point  it 
has  reached  since  we  have  been  in  the  business,  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  There  are  a  great  many  lead  and  zinc  mines  in  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.  While  the  Con^ossmen  and  Senators  from 
Oklahoma  would  be  glad  to  sec  a  protection  on  zinc,  they  are  Demo- 
crats and  could  not  recommend  it  as  it  is  against  their  doctrine. 
We,  as  KepubHcans,  when  wo  go  out  to  that  country — and  a  great 
many  eastern  men  are  interested — feel  the  necessity  of  a  protective 
tariff  on  zinc  ore,  and  would  ask  you  to  look  into  this  matter  and  ^ve 
it  your  careful  consideration.  There  was  a  session  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  held  at  Pittsburg  last  month  jft-rongly  urging  a  protect- 
ive tariff  on  zinc  ore.  This  was  adopted,  and  you  no  doubt  have  a 
copy  of  that  report. 

I  have  been  corresponding  with  Hon.  John  W.  Dwight,  our  Con- 
gre^ssman  from  this  district,  and  in  his  letter  of  December  25  he  re- 
quested me  to  write  your  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  with  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  that  may  be  available. 

You  no  doubt  have  considerable  data  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  one 
that  is  worthy  and  meritorious  of  the  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee and  it  would  be  a  God-send  to  the  people  who  have  monej 
invested  in  zinc-mining  properties  in  the  West  and  throughout  this 
country  to  have  a  protective  tariff  of  some  sort  to  protect  us  against 
the  influx  of  this  material  from  a  country  that  largely  depends  upon 
us  for  their  market  to  the  detriment  of  our  owti  interests. 
Yours,  respectfidly, 

The  Cortland  Specialty  Co., 
Per  W.  W.  HouT,  President, 


GEO.  P.  MAXJEY,  JOPIIir,  MO.,  SUBMITS  BRIEF  IN  ADVOCACY  OF 
A  DUTY  Oir  ZlirC  CONTENTS  OF  ORE. 

JoPLiN,  Mo.,  Decemler  31  j  1908. 
CoiiMnTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

WasMngton,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  In  behalf  of  the  companies  which  I  represent,  I  wish  to 
submit  the  following  facts  relative  to  a  tariff  on  zinc  ore. 

A  duty  of  1 J  cents  per  pound  on  the  zinc  contents  of  imported  ores, 
for  whien  we  ask,  will  not  only  provide  revenue,  but  will  make  a  stable 
market  for  zinc  ore  at  a  price  which  will  enable  the  zinc  mines  in  this 
country  to  run  steadily,  and  furnish  employment  to  at  least  5,000 
more  men  than  are  now  employed  and  at  an  increase  in  wages  of  from 
25  to  30  per  cent.  In  normal  times  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  alone 
employs  about  11,000  men  in  the  mines,  and  there  are  as  many  more 
wa^e-eamers  in  the  United  States  that  will  be  affected  by  the  duty  for 
which  we  are  asking. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  valuations  of  Mexican  ore  and 
cost  of  production  of  zinc  ore  in  Mexico  and  the  Missouri-Kansas  dis- 
trict, and  a  comparative  cost  of  production  in  Mexico  and  Missouri- 
Kansas  district. 
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The  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  gives  the  following  importa- 
tions of  zinc  ore  (marked  calamine,  nondutiable)  and  total  valuations. 
The  rate  per  pound  is  calculated  on  basis  of  2,000  pounds  to  the  ton. 


i&os. 


Tons     I    Valua- 
I    (long).    '     tion- 


January... 
February. 

March 

April 


1,610 
2,038 


117,302 
25,251 


Value  per 
ton  2,000 
pounds. 


19.  S2 
11.06 


Apri 
MAy 


day 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October 


Total. 


890 

9,865 

8.9» 

2,258 

27,614 

10.91 

4,359 

43,871 

&98 

4,219 

31,855 

&75 

474 

5,113 

9.63 

1,828 

22.216 

10. 8S 

823 

10,627 

11.53 

18,499 

193,714 

Average  value  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 10. 35 

Freight  from  port  of  entry  to  Kansas  smelters 3.8& 

Total  cost  delivered  at  Kansas-Oklahoma  smelters 13^  20 

Mr.  Pulsifer  gives  the  cost  of  producing  1  ton  (2,000  pounds)  of  zinc 
ore  in  Mexico  and  delivering  same  to  Kansas-Oklahoma  smelteries  as 
follows: 


Mining,  picking,  hauling,  and  loading  in  cars.. 
Freight  to  Kansas  smelters 


Total  cost. 


Mine 
No.  1. 


$4.00  , 
&67 


Mine 
No.  2. 


ao7 


9.57 


13.67 


Mine 
No.  3. 


$6.25 
7.07 


Average. 


$4.91 
6.95 


12.32 


n.8B 


Average  cost  for  ton  of  40  per  cent  ore  at  smelter  (containing  800  pounds  sine) $n.62 

Cost,  1  i  tons  (containing  1 ,200  pounds  sine) 17. 73 

Duty  on  1^  tons  (1.200  pounds  metal,  at  1)  cents  per  pound) 1&  00 

Cost  of  U  tons  of  Mexican  ore,  including  duty  (containing  1,200  pounds  of  sine),  and  equal  to  I  ton  of 
60  per  cent  ore  ( Standard  Missouri- Kansas  district) 35. 73 

Cost  of  producing  zinc  ore  concentrates  in  the  Missouri-Kansas 
district,  average  cost  for  10  representative  mines,  is  as  follows: 

Per  short  ton. 

Average  labor  cost $17. 02 

Average  powder,  supplies,  etc 11. 60 

Average  amortization  cost 4. 31 

Average  royalty  12 J  per  cent  (on  $40  base,  60  per  cent  ore) 4. 85 

Hauling  and  loading  on  cars 50 

Freight  to  Kansas-Ciklahoma  smelters 67 


Total  cost  per  ton  of  2,0(X)  pounds  60  per  cent  zinc  ore  containing  1,200 
pounds  zinc 38.  95 

Comparative  actual  cost  of  delivering  at  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  sm£lters  zinc  ore  from 
the  Missotari' Kansas  district  and  the  Chihuahua  district  of  Mexico. 


Cost  per 
ton. 


S38.9fi 


MiKOuri-Kansas  district,  1  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  which  contains  1,200  pounds  metal. . 
Cliihuahua  Mexico  district,  1  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  40  per  cent,  which  contains  800 
pounds  metal '        11.82 


Cost  per 
pound. 


•  S.25 

tl.48 


a  Cents. 


Difference  in  favor  of  Mexico,  1.77  cents  per  pound  of  zinc. 
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REVENUE    AND   IMPORTATIONS. 

The  mineral  industry  for  1907  (vol.  16,  p.  904)  gives  importations 
of  Mexican  ore  for  the  year  of  1907,  108,800  tons.  At  $12  per  ton 
(which  is  U  cents  per  pound  on  40  per  cent  ore),  the  Government 
would  have' received  in  revenue  $1,305,600,  where  no  revenue  will 
be  derived  from  these  importations  unless  the  present  court  decisions 
are  reversed. 

Profit  in  producing  Mexican  ore  at  the  present  price  of^zinc  ore, 
li  tons  of  Mexican  ore  of  40  per  cent  zinc  eaualing  l^ton  of|ore_of^60 
per  c^nt  zinc,  standard  of  Missouri-Kansas  aistrict : 

1  ton  of  60  per  cent  zinc  is  worth  to-day,  December  9;  1908 $44. 00 

IJ  tons  40  per  cent  Mexican  ore  contains  1,200  pounds  metallic  zinc,  at  IJ  cents 
per  pound 18. 00 

Balance  received  for  IJ  tons  of  ore  after  deducting  duty 26. 00- 

If  IJ  tons  of  ore  are  worth  $26,  1  ton  would  be  worth 17.  33 

Freight  from  mines  to  Kansas-Oklahoma  smelter? 6.  91 

Net  amount  received  for  1  ton  of  ore 10. 42 

Cost  to  produce  1  ton  of  Mexican  ore 4.  91 

Net  profit  in  producing  1  ton  of  Mexican  ore  (after  paying  duty  of  1 J  cents 
^^^  per  pound) 5.  51 


which  is  equal  to  112  per  cent  profit  on  cost  of  production,  and  with 
this  amount  of  profit  importations  can  be  expected  to  continue  under 
the  duty  we  are  asking. 

The  zinc  mining  in  Mexico  does  not  generall}'  require  expensive 
machinery.  It  is  in  many  cases  simplj  a  quarrying  proposition,  as 
shown  by  a  copy  of  aflfidavit  (Exhibit  3)  which  was  filed  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  suit  of  Brewster  v.  United  States  Government,  pro- 
testing against  a  duty  being  imposed  on  zinc  ore,  which  case  is  now 
pending  m  the  courts. 

In  other  cases  it  is  a  secondarv  product  obtained  in  the  mining  of 
lead-silver  ores  and  is  producea  very  cheaply,  as  the  ore  must  bo 
handled  to  get  the  lead-silver  ores. 

The  same  duty  should  be  imposed  on  zinc  ore  as  there  is  on  lead 
to-day — viz,  li  cents  per  poimd  on  the  metallic  zinc  contained  in 
the  ore.  It  costs  just  as  much  in  this  district  to  produce  a  ton  of 
zinc-ore  concentrates  as  it  does  lead-ore  concentrates,  the  lead  and 
zinc  ore  occurring  in  the  ore  associated  together  in  variable  portions. 
They  are  broken  by  the  same  powder,  handled  by  the  same  men. 
crushed  by  the  same  crusher  ana  rolls,  cleaned  on  the  same  jigs,  and 
all  is  done  in  one  operation,  and  the  total  lead  ore  recovered  in  this 
district  is  about  14  per  cent  of  all  concentrates  produced  here. 

A  small  amount  of  the  output  of  lead  ores  of  the  district  is  mined 
from  small,  shallow,  soft-ground  pockets;  but  it  is  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  lead  produced,  and  owing  to  the  variable  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  mined  no  satisfactory  cost  of  production 
of  this  class  of  ores  can  be  obtained. 
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In  this  connection  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  corroboration 
of  my  claim  relative  to  the  close  association  of  lead  and  zinc  in 
mining: 

[Editorial,  Engineering  and  Mining  Jounial,  September  29, 1906.] 
LEAD   AND   ZINC. 

Lead  and  zinc  are  closely  ausHociated  in  nature,  their  ores  commonly  occurring  in 
conjunction,  especially  their  Bulphide  ores.  There  is  leas  association  of  their  oxidized 
or  carbonate  ore8,  since  in  the  pro<'e8s  of  oxidation  the  original  zinc  sulphide  is 
converted  first  into  sulphate,  which  is  very  soluble  and  may  therefore  be  leached 
away  bv  some  action  oi  nature;  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  as  for  example  at 
Leadville,  Colo.,  the  occurrence  of  pure  lead  carbonate  ores  above  the  water  level  is 
followed  by  the  occurrence  of  mixed  lead  and  zinc  sulphides  below  the  water  level, 
Hoth  lead-sulphide  ore  and  zinc-sulphide  ore  occurs  alone,  but  the  occurrence  in 
association  is  more  common,  and  the  importance  of  the  joint  consideration  of  the  two 
metals  from  the  industrial  standpoint  increases  as  the  oxidized  ores  are  exhausted 
and  the  smelters  have  to  fall  bacK  on  the  sulphide  ores,  which  have  already  become 
by  far  the  more  important,  both  in  the  metallurgy  of  lead  and  zinc  all  over  the  world. 
(Geol<^ical  data  omitted.) 

In  their  metallurgy  there  is  also  an  intricate  association  of  the  two  metals.  In  the 
first  treatment  of  the  ores,  by  jigging  or  other  method  of  separation,  there  is  generally 
obtained  a  galena  concentrate,  which  goes  to  the  lead  smelter  for  the  recovery'  of  its 
lead  content,  and  a  blende  concentrate,  which  goe«  to  the  zinc  smelter  for  the  recovery 
of  its  zinc  content.  With  few  exceptions,  the  crude  ore  has  first  to  be  separated  in  some 
such  manner.  The  limitations  oi  mechanical  practice  do  not,  however,  permit  a 
clean  separation  of  the  mineral  to  be  made,  save  in  rare  instances,  and  the  lead  con- 
centrate consequently  almost  always  contains  some  zinc,  and,  vice  versa,  the  zinc 
concentrate  contains  some  lead.  The  presence  of  zinc  is  objectionable  to  the  lead 
smelter  and  the  presence  of  lead  is  objectionable  to  the  zinc  smelter,  but  in  neither 
case  does  the  jjresence  of  the  other  metal  in  limited  proportion  prevent  successful 
smelting.  But  while  the  lead  smelter  is  bound  inevitably  to  lose  all  the  zinc  con- 
tained in  the  lead  ore  that  he  smelts,  the  zinc  smelter  may  recover  a  large  proportion 
of  the  lead  in  the  zinc  ore  after  the  zinc  itself  has  been  extracted. 

Thus  a  very  large  portion  of  the  pig  lead  produced  in  Belgium  is  recovered  from 
zinc-ore  residues,  ana  this  practice  nas  been  inaugurated  in  the  United  States  and  is 
without  doubt  destined  to  increase  in  imjwrtance. 

Finally,  the  chief  use  for  pig  lead  is  m  the  manufacture  of  white-lead  pigment, 
and  one  of  the  large  uses  of  zinc  is  in  the  manufacture  of  white  pigment,  which  in 
the  trade  is  a  direct  competitor  of  white  lead;  while  lead  and  zinc  oxide  are  to 
a  large  extent  used  in  a  pigment  compounded  of  both,  so  that  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  lead  and  zinc  which  existed  originally  in  the  same  ore  deposit  and  were  mined 
and  separated  by  a  common  operation  might  be  smelted  by  a  combination  process, 
and  finally,  after  conversion  into  finished  products,  might  l)e  mixed  again  for  use  in 
the  arts  and  be  subject  to  common  dissipation  under  the  action  of  weather  and  time. 

The  duty  of  li  cents  per  pound  will  not  create  abnormal  prices  for 
ore,  nor  will  it  proliibit  importations,  as  the  Mexican  ore  can  be  pro- 
duced and  delivered  at  the  smelters  at  a  profit  at  $40  per  ton  for  a 
60  per  cent  ore,  but  it  will  prevent  the  price  of  ore  going  much  below 
$40  per  ton,  which  is  necessary  for  continuous  operation  of  the  zinc- 
ore  mines  of  this  country. 

What  the  zinc-ore  producers  desire  is  a  stable  market  at  fair  prices; 
The  prices  received  to-day  are  satisfactory,  but  we  are  confident  that 
the  price  of  to-day  is  being  manipulated  bv  the  smelters,  and  if  all 
the  mines  were  started  on  full  time  and  if  tliere  was  no  tariff  legisla- 
tion pending  it  would  only  be  a  very  short  time  until  the  price  of  ore 
would  be  down  to  $28  or  $30  per  ton,  where  it  was  last  July  when 
the  present  movement  for  a  tariff  on  zinc  ores  was  inaugurated;  and 
as  the  mines  in  Mexico  are  further  developed  and  as  they  get  better 
transportation  facilities,  etc.,  and  increase  their  output,  it  can  have 
but  one  effect,  viz,  that  of  reducing  the  prices  of  domestic  ore,  and 
very  probably  below  that  of  July,  1908. 
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The  zinc  industry  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  is  carried  on 
principally  by  small  operators,  and  while  there  are  a  few  large  com- 

Sanies  this  is  not  the  rule.  The  greater  part  of  the  mining  is  done 
y  corporations  composed  of  many  small  stockholders  and  copart- 
nerships called  *' companies/'  which  usually  consist  of  many  partners 
owning  anywhere  from  one-half  to  one  thirty-second  interest,  as  they 
may  agree.     In  a  great  many  cases  these  small  companies  are  com- 

Sosed  of  wage-earners  who  carry  their  portion  of  the  expense  of 
evelopment  out  of  their  daily  or  weekly  wages,  and  when  they  develop 
a  good  mine  thev  sell  it  to  an  individual  or  company  who  nas  capi- 
tal to  build  a  mill  or  give  some  one  an  interest  in  tne  mine  for  machm- 
ery,  mill,  etc.,  necessary  to  separate  and  clean  the  ore  ready  for 
market.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  exaggeration  when  I  say  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  mines  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  district  have  been 
developed  in  this  way. 

The  large  majority  of  these  mines  have  Uttle  if  any  working  capital 
and  must,  therefore,  sell  their  ore  weekly  to  meet  their  weekly  pay 
roll  and  other  running  expenses.  The  smelters  know  this,  and  if 
they  can  stay  out  of  the  market  for  a  few  weeks  and  allow  a  surplus 
to  accumulate  they  are  able  to  bear  the  market,  and  they  use  this 
method  of  forcing  the  market  down,  knowing  that  a  majority  of  the 
producers  must  sell  their  ore  to  get  the  money  to  meet  pay  rolls  and 
current  expenses.  Being  able  to  obtain  cheap  Mexican  ore  furnishes 
the  smelters  a  greater  opportunity  to  do  this  than  if  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  foreign  ore. 

Exhibits  Nos.  1  and  2  show  comparative  wages  paid  in  1907-8 
for  two  representative  mines  of  their  class.  No.  1  is  what  is  termed 
a  ''soft  ground  mine.''  No.  2  is  a  very  large  sheet  ground  mine,  and 
what  is  true  in  regard  to  reductions  in  wages  in  these  mines  is  true 
of  every  other  mine  in  the  district  that  has  run  at  all  during  1908. 
Many  mines  shut  down  rather  than  run  at  a  loss. 


Exhibit  No.  1 . 


'  May,  1907. 


Foreman,  per  week 925. 00 

Jle  man,  per  week I  25. 00  ' 

Iloister  man,per  dav I  2. 75  ' 

Machine  man,  per  day 3. 00 

Back  man,  per  day \  2.  SO 

Shovelers,  per  can .05 

Laborers,  per  day 2-50 

Engineer 2. 75 

Face  man ,  2. 50 


May,  1908. 

Redaction. 

; 

Percent. 

121.00  ' 

14 

16.50 

34 

2.00  ' 

27 

2.25  , 

25 

1.75 

30 

.03i, 

30 

1.75  i 

30 

2.00  1 

25 

1.75  ! 


EXHIBFT   No.    2. 


"1^^'       "1^"''     ^«<*-«-- 


Foreman,  per  week $30. 00 

Jlgman,  per  week 30. 00 

Hoisterman,  per  dav 3.00 

Machine  man.  per  aay 2. 76 

Back  hand,  i)er  day 2. 26 

Shovelers,  per  can .09 

Laborers,  per  day 2.00 

Engineers,  per  day 2.50 

Mine  helpers,  per  day 2. 50 


S20.50 
20.50 
2.50 
2.26 
1.75 
.06 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 


Percent. 
31.67 
31.67 
16.67 
18.18 
22.22 
33.33 
26.00 
20.00 
20.00 
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Exhibit  No.  3. 

Consulate -General  of  the  Unitbd  States, 
Monterey f  Mexico,  ss: 

Monterey,  Mexico,  September  IS,  1906. 
T.  H.  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  saye  that  he  is  familiar  with  and  has  seen  the  cala- 
mine ore  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mines  and  made  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  cars  and 
shipped  to  the  United  States  at  the  Mexican  Lead  Company's  mines  in  the  State  of 
Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  and  that  the  method  of  so  getting  ready  the  ore  for  shipment  is 
as  follows: 

The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  or  deposits  and  is  blasted  out.  Any  of  the  adjoining 
rock  that  may  be,  by  accident,  blasted  ^out  with  the  ore  is  sorted  out  by  hand,  after- 
wards the  ore  is  broxen  down  to  ja  convenient  size  with  hammers  for  transportation 
to  the  railroad,  when  it  is  loaded  m  cars  for  shipment. 

T.  H.  Brown. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  September,  1906. 
[seal.]  Philip  C.  Hanna, 

Consul-General  of  the  United  Stata, 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  p.  Maury, 
Manager  Relay  Mining  Company , 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  Franklin  Mining  Company, 

Joplin,  Mo. 


HON.  W.  H.  ANDREWS,  DELEGATE  FROM  ISEW  MEXICO,  SUBMITS 
LETTER  OF  G.  T.  BROWH,  SOCORRO,  N.  MEX. 

Socorro,  N.  Mex.,  December  2^,  1908. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Andrews, 

Washingtony  D.  C 

Dear  Mr.  Andrews:  Yours  of  the  19th  received  and  contents 
fully  noted.  I  was  aware  of  your  position  concerning  the  tariflF  on 
lead.  I  think  for  the  best  interest  or  the  lead  mines  of  the  West  that 
the  present  tariff  should  not  be  changed. 

The  sittiation  on  zinc  is,  however,  very  different.  The  most  of  the 
zinc  ore  imported  from  Mexico  is  **  oxidized  ore^'  (carbonate  and  sili- 
cate), whicn  enables  the  smelters  to  use  a  large  amount  of  the  com- 
plex sulphides  of  the  West,  which  they  otherwise  could  not  use,  only 
ror  the  assistance  of  the  highly  oxidized  ores  from  Mexico,  which  are 
identical  with  that  class  of  ore  produced  in  the  Magdalena  district. 

You  will  note  that  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  owns  the  largest 
zinc  mine  in  the  world,  and  that  they  are  also  very  heavy  owners  of 
zinc-producing  properties  in  the  Middle  West — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  old  Mexico — and  that  they  believe  that  a  traiff  on  zinc  ore  pro- 
hibiting its  importation  into  the  United  States  would  direct  that 
product  to  Europe,  which  would  flood  that  market  and  depreciate  the 
price  of  metals  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  working  eventually  against 
the  producers  of  zinc  ores  in  the  United  States.  I  simply  offer  the 
above  as  a  suggestion,  which  investigation  will  confirm. 

Thanking  j^ou  for  all  past  favors  and  with  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  T.  Brown. 
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SCHEDULE  A-CHEMICALS  OILS  AND  PAINTS. 

BABYTES. 

HOH.  JOHir  A.  MOON,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  WILUAli  D.  aiLMAN 
COMPAHT,  SWEETWATEE,  TENN. 

Sweetwater,  Tenn.,  January  5, 1909, 

G)MMiTrEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  "  Brief  in  be- 
half of  a  number  of  the  users  of  barytes,  whose  factories  are  located 
in  the  Eastern  States ;"  also  to  our  answers  to  the  seven  reasons  given 
therein,  why  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton  should  not  be  granted  on  crude 
barytes  ore. 

First.  We  beg  to  inquire,  if  this  brief  represents  "  A  number  of  users, 
etc.,"  why  the  names  and  location  of  the  parties  are  not  given  in  the 
brief?  This  would  certainly  give  it  a  standing  before  your  committee 
which  it  can  not  have  in  its  present  anonymous  form.  Is  it  because 
the  parties  are  already  before  the  committee  as  the  manufacturers 
of  other  products  on  some  of  which  they  are  asking  for  an  increase 
of  duty  and  that  others  be  left  as  they  are?  Since  this  brief  was 
handedf  to  your  committee  it  has  been  printed  and  sent  broadcast  over 
the  country  to  paint  manufacturers,  stating  that  as  "An  organized 
opposition  is  being  made  to  an  increased  duty  on  barytes  ore,  you  are 
requested  to  subscribe  to  the  expenses  of  the  same  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  question  to  you,  in  amounts  up  to  $50."  (We  do 
not  find  any  expense  necessary  beyond  postage  to  reach  your  com- 
mittee and  do  not  believe  any  other  to  be  so.)  This,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  no  names  are  given,  certainly  has  a  sinister 
look.  The  brief  is  signed  by  a  Mr.  Henry  M.  Earle.  We  can  not  find 
that  this  gentleman  is  known  to  fame  as  a  user  or  manufacturer  of 
barytes  ore  in  any  form. 

Misstatement  as  to  freight  rate  in  brief  of  "A  number  of  users, 
etc."  Very  little,  if  any,  crude  barytes  is  sent  from  Missouri  to  the 
eastern  markets,  but  as  the  freight  rate  is  much  higher  than  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  where  ore  for  the  eastern  market  would 
naturally  come  from,  they  use  the  Missouri  rate  as  a  basis  for  their 
argument,  stating  freight  as  $5  a  ton,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
freight  from  Virginia  mines  to  New  York  is  $2.50  per  ton;  North 
Carolina  mines  to  New  York  is  $3  per  ton.  Here  is  one  attempt  to 
mislead  your  committee. 

We  do  not  believe  the  duty  of  $5  per  ton  asked  for  would  ad- 
vance the  present  price  of  barytes  ore  over  $2  per  ton,  and  the 
competition  brought  about  by  the  new  mines  opened  by  protection 
may  cause  it  to  be  even  less. 

There  is  in  this  brief  an  effort  made  to  disparage  and  belittle  this 
industry,  in  which  some  of  us  have  been  engaged  for  twenty-five 
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years,  and  have  seen  it  grow  from  very  small  beffinnings  until  to- 
day it  represents  an  investment  of  more  than  $3,000,000,  and  is 
carried  on  by  some  of  the  best  business  men  of  the  country.  The 
brief  tries  to  locate  the  business  in  Washington  County,  Mo.,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  carried  on  extensivelv  in  six  States,  and 
would  with  protection  open  up  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Barytes 
uses  are  extending  all  the  time,  and  it  is  a  very  useful  article. 

The  evident  intent  of  this  brief  is  to  convey  the  impression  that 
it  is  offered  in  the  interest  of  manufacturers  of  ground  barytes  for 
paint,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  such  factories  exist  in  the  East 
except  a  small  one  in  Brooklyn,  which  in  1907  did  not  produce  5  per 
cent  of  the  output. 

Answers  to  tne  seven  reasons  of  "  A  Number  of  Users  of  Barytes," 
etc. : 

First.  Because  the  public  would  suffer  from  the  increased  price  of 
goods  in  which  barytes  is  a  factor. 

Answer.  Inasmuch  as  they  state  in  their  brief  '^  No  objection  is 
urged  to  a  prohibitive  duty  on  manufactured  article"  (an  increase 
of  $6.75  per  ton),  but  do  object  to  an  increase  of  $4.25  a  ton  on  the 
ore,  it  can  not  be  their  interest  in  the  public  welfare  which  prompts 
the  objection. 

The  limit  at  which  barytes  ceases  to  be  an  improver  of  paint  and 
becomes  an  adulteration  is  25  per  cent.  By  the  advance  m  cost  its 
use  as  an  adulteration  would  be  checked,  and  its  use  confined  to  leriti- 
mate  channels.  The  advance  in  cost  of  paints  caused  by  this  duty 
would  not  be  more  than  given  below : 

Cents. 

Increase  on  mixed  paints,  i)er  gallon 1 

Increase  on  paste  paints,  per  100  pounds 5 

Increase  on  lltlioplione,  per  100  pounds 10 

On  no  goods  '"  in  which  barytes  is  a  factor"  would  the  increase 
amount  to  5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture.  These  slight  ad- 
vances do  not  seem  to  call  for  such  great  sympathy  for  the  people 
when  they  say  that  they  do  not  object  to  a  prohibitive  duty  on  the 
manufactured  article. 

In  other  words,  they  seek  the  protection  of  the  Government  on 
what  they  make  and  cry  for  free  trade  on  the  crude  material  which 
can  be  bought  in  the  home  market  for  a  fair  price. 

Second.  Because  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  would  be  re- 
duced by  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  annum. 

Answer.  The  revenue  here  mentioned  is  so  insignificant  as  to  make 
this  reason  ridiculous.  If  they  feel  so  deeply  the  loss  to  our  Govern- 
ment, wh^v  do  they  advocate  an  increased  duty  on  the  finished  product, 
which  will  entail  a  loss  to  the  Government  (on  basis  of  imports, 
1907),  of  $248,638  per  annum.  Consistency  does  not  seem  to  be  part 
of  their  argument;  besides  they  oppose  the  underlying  principle 
of  our  tariff  act,  which  is  protection  to  American  industries. 

Third.  Because  the  amount  of  (his  revenue  instead  of  going  into 
the  treasury  of  the  people  would  go  to  the  railroads  in  order  to  equal- 
ize the  cost  of  the  product  shipped  to  the  East,  with  that  now  liing 
made  in  the  East,  from  raw  material  brought  from  Europe  and  Nova 
Scotia  by  sea. 

Answer.  Why  should  not  the  railroads,  with  stockholders  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  derive  a   profit  from  hauling  this  ore  as  well 
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as  any  other  commodity  ?  It  is  untrue  that  any  amount  of  barytes 
per  se  is  manufactured  in  the  East,  the  quantity  being  so  small  that 
the  government  report  for  1907  gives  only  the  following  States  as 
the  producers  of  manufactured  barytes,  viz:  Missouri,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina.  Attempts  have  been 
made  without  number  to  establish  plants  for  grinding  barytes  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  eastern  points,  always  resulting 
in  failure. 

Fourth.  Because  a  high  duty  would  foster  and  encourage  a  mo- 
nopoly on  the  part  of  the  mine  owners,  by  which  all  competition  would 
be  discouraffea  and  the  prices  controlled. 

Answer.  Is  it  reasonable  that  the  manufacturers  in  six  States,  who 
are  not  miners,  would  ask  your  coniinittee  for  this  duty  if  such  were 
the  facts?  A  bodv  of  500  or  600  mine  owners  most  of  them  farmers, 
would  be  most  unfavorable  materials  from  which  to  form  a  monopoly. 
Besides  "  a  number  of  users,  etc."  say,  in  their  sixth  reason :  "  The 
supply  is  unlimited,  the  use  small."  Do  trusts  from  such  acorns 
grow?  They  are  more  likely  to  be  found  hiding  behind  "  a  number 
of  users." 

Fifth.  Because  the  "so-called  industry"  in  the  United  States  is 
not  by  location  or  development  of  sufficient  value,  present  or  future, 
to  justify  Congress  in  taxing  the  eastern  users  upward  of  $100,000 
per  annum  for  freij^ht  in  order  that  the  barytes  mine  owners  may 
sell  20,000  tons  additional. 

Answer.  The  industry  so  lightly  spoken  of  has  18  factories  in  6 
States,  nearly  1,000  mines  in  7  States,  covering  an  investment  of 
more  than  $3,000,000;  not  considering  the  value  of  lands,  owned 
and  under  lease.  These  factories  are  in  the  South  and  Missouri, 
because  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  cheaper  to  manufacture 
the  crude  material  at  or  near  the  mines.  Of  the  total  barytes  mined 
and  unported,  110,165  tons  (see  The  Production  of  Barytes  in  1907, 
pp.  6  and  11,  U.  S.  Geogl.  Survey),  not  less  than' 95,000  tons 
were  used  by  these  factories,  and  only  about  2,000  tons  of  the  im- 
ported was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  barytes  in  New  York. 

Sixth.  Because  the  use  of  barytes  products  is  small  and  the  supply 
is  unlimited. 

Answer.  It  is  a  misstatement  to  say  a  business  is  small  which 
has  grown  from  26,000  tons  in  1897  to  more  than  110,000  tons  in 
1907.  This  increase  and  the  statement  of  an  unlimited  supply  of 
crude  ore  only  emphasize  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  claims 
for  protection. 

Seventh.  Because  though  the  tariff  requested  would  benefit  labor 
in  the  West,  it  would  terminate  the  business  and  the  labor  connected 
with  the  factories  in  the  East  engaged  in  grinding  and  preparing  the 
crude  ore. 

Answer.  The  benefits  to  labor  would  extend  to  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina — both  large  producers  of  barytes  ore — and  Eastern  States; 
nor  are  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  counted  as  Western  States.  Be- 
sides, the  duty  would  cause  the  reopening  of  old  mines  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland,  which,  being  near  to  the  eastern  markets, 
would  take  a  veir  low  freight  rate.  As  to  the  destruction  of  plants 
in  the  East,  we  challenge  these  parties  to  disprove  the  statement  that 
there  are  not  to-day  50  men  m  the  Eastern  States,  Virginia  ex- 
cepted, engaged  in  the  grinding,  bleaching,  and  preparing  of  barytes 
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ore,  per  se  as  a  paint  pigment.    The  intention  of  this  statement  is 
to  mislead  your  committee. 

List  of  barium  salts  and  compounds,  urith  the  ditty  required  to  protect  im  Offoinst 
the  unfair  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers. 


Name. 


BlaDC-flre  (artffldal  sulphate) 

Blnoxide  of  barium 

Oarbnnate  of  barium  precipitated 

Ohlorfde  of  barium 

Hydrate  of  barium 

Nitrate  of  barium 

Sulphide  of  barium 


Dotyps 
ton. 


115.00 
25.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
10.00 


We  have  been  for  some  years  trjdng  to  make  these  items,  but  find  it 
impossible  to  do  so  without  protection  asked  for  above.  As  soon  as 
we  put  an  article  on  the  market  the  price  of  the  imported  is  reduced 
to  a  point  at  which  we  can  not  sell  except  at  a  loss. 

The  factories  producing  these  goods  in  Germany  are  very  large 
and  so  can  turn  them  out  more  cheaply  than  we  can,  independent  of 
the  fact  of  their  labor  costing  about  one-half  of  what  ours  does.  If 
we  had  a  duty  that  would  put  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  them  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  our  manufacturing  we  could  eventually  turn 
out  the  goods  so  as  to  sell  them  as  low  as  they  can  be  bought  abroad. 

We  therefore  ask  your  committee  to  recommend  the  above  duties, 
to  come  in  under  paragraph  No.  46  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1807. 

The  above  items  are  useful  and  valuable  in  the  paint,  glass,  tile, 
brick,  chemical,  leather,  and  other  industries,  and  are  increasing  in 
use  very  rapidly  and  at  present  are  almost  wholly  imported. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  D.  Oilman  Company, 

W.    D.    GlLMAN, 

Vice-President. 


BICHROMATES  OF  POTASH   AND   SODA. 

THE  MUTITAL  CHEMICAL  COMPAHT,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  UEOE  THE 
CONTINUED  PEOTECTION  OF  THESE  ABTICLES. 

92  William  Street, 
Xew  York^  January  <S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  ^feaiis  Committee^ 

Was/migton,   D.    C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  the  necessity  of  a  reply  to  the  letter  of  A.  B3ip- 
stein  &  Co.  of  December  3,  1008,  which  contains  incorrect  statements 
of  fact  as  well  as  erroneous  deductions. 

It  is  not  true  "  that  the  reason  for  placing  exceptionally  high  duties 
on  chrome  and  bichromate  of  potash  was  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can chrome  ore."  No  such  relation  exists  between  the  miners  of  ore 
and  the  manufacturers  of  bichromates. 

There  is  no  duty  on  chrome  ore.  It  was  removed  because  the 
available  chrome-ore  deposits  of  the  United  States  have  been  ex- 
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hansted.  So  long  as  the  American  miners  needed  protection,  they 
enjoyed  it;  when  the  reason  ceased,  the  duty  ceased. 

The  American  manufacturers  of  bichromates  of  potash  and  soda 
still  need  protection.  Their  raw  material— chrome  ore — ^they  must 
buy  abroaa.  It  comes  from  such  distant  points  as  Turkey,  New  Cale- 
donia, Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Baluchistan,  and  must  be  carried 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  This  gives  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  an  advantage  in  freight  rates.  They  have  also 
advantages  of  cheaper  labor,  cheaper  chemists,  cheaper  clerks,  and 
cheaper  raw  materials.  We  believe  foreign  wages  are  50  per  cent 
less  Uian  ours,  salaries  to  chemists  and  clerks  40  per  cent  less,  general 
expenses  33  per  cent  less.  Sulphuric  acid  is  30  per  cent  less,  lime  is 
35  per  cent  less,  coal  is  12  per  cent  less,  while  the  costs  of  machinery, 
buildings,  repairs,  and  supplies  are  with  us  very  much  higher  than 
in  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  depreciation  of  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery and  interest  on  the  investment  must  be  reckoned  at  a  higher 
rate  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  conjparative  table  of  selling  prices  exhibits  the  con- 
ditions of  competition.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  low 
prices  named  in  Europe  for  export  to  this  country : 


BUiromat*  of  potaali — 
BieiiroiiMte  of  fodA 


Oar  prloQS. 


8|  cents.. 
6ic 


Prices  tn  Eu- 
rope for  home 
Gomamption. 


Prices  In  Europe  for  export  to 
United  SUtes. 


6g  cents 0  cents  tn  bond  In  Phtlsdelphfa. 

u  Mmf «  <  I  *h  cents  In  bond  In  Philadelphia. 

^  **""- i\44  cents  In  bond  In  Milwaukee. 


It  clearly  appears  that  foreign  manufacturers  use  our  market  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  their  surplus  and  scale  their  prices  accordingly, 
as  they  can  readily  do  with  the  advantages  above  set  forth. 

It  is  against  this  constant  foreign  competition  that  the  domestio 
manufacturers  of  bichromates  need  the  protection  of  2  cents  per 
pound  on  bichromate  of  soda  and  3  cents  per  pound  on  bichroniate  of 
potash.  The  existing  duties  are  no  more  than  fairly  compensatory 
to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  duties  above  specified  as 
now  existing,  let  it  be  noted  that  as  to  bichromate  of  potash  the  ad- 
ditional protection  is  required  because  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
product  there  is  used  as  an  additional  raw  material  muriate  of 
potash,  and  this  is  controlled  by  a  German  syndicate  (Kalisyndikat), 
of  which  the  Prussian  Government  is  a  member,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  German  manufacturers. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  large  importations  of  chrome  ore  are  due 
entirely  to  the  growth  of  American  manufacture  of  bichromates. 
Klipstein  &  Co.  omit  all  reference  to  the  needs  of  chrome  ore  for 
metallurgical  purposes,  which  exceed  those  of  our  line. 

The  committee  should  bear  in  mind — 

First.  That  the  attack  on  the  existing  duties  on  bichromates  of  soda 
and  potash  is  made  solely  by  the  representative  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers. 

Second.  That  there  is  no  request  for  a  lowering  of  duties  by  the 
American  consumers,  except  C.  J.  Matthews,  to  whom  we  have 
aheady  replied. 
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Third.  That  the  alleged  support  of  tanners  and  leather  manufac- 
turers is  repudiated  by  the  most  respectable  houses  in  those  lines, 
inasmuch  as  the  prices  to  them  of  bichromates  are  too  insignificant  to 
be  reckoned  with  as  an  element  of  cost. 

Fourth.  That  there  is  no  present  duty  on  chrome  ore  and  /none  is 
asked  for. 

Fifth.  That  chrome  ore  and  bichromates  must  not  be  confounded. 
The  first  is  a  raw  material,  of  which  none  exists  in  the  United  States. 
The  second  are  manufactured  products,  as  to  which  the  present  duties 
are  just  sufficient  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  American  manufac- 
ture. 

Sixth.  That  the  importations  of  chrome  ore  are  no  indications  of 
the  extent  of  bichromate  industries,  as  thej  are  now  entirely  separate, 
and  chrome  ore  is  required  for  metallurgical  i)urposes. 

Seventh.  That  the  American  industry  of  bichromates  even  under 
the  present  tariff  rates  is  subjected  to  the  risk  of  foreign  dumping. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Mutual  Chemical  Company  of  America, 
Frederick  W.  White,  President. 


BORAX. 

51  Chambers  Street, 
New  Yorkj  January  P,  1909. 
To  the  honorable  the  Tariff  Revision  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sirs  :  I  represent  a  client  which  is  using  borax  in  the 
manufacture  of  its  product.     It  pays  4^  cents  a  pound  for  it.    The 
present  tariff  is  5  cents  a  pound. 

On  behalf  of  my  client,  I  respectfully  beg  to  bring  this  item  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  for  such  action  as  the  circumstances  in  the 
case  may  warrant. 

Very  respectfully,  Charles  A.  Winter. 


CAMPHOR. 

SCHEMNG  &  GLATZ,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  SUBMIT  AtiDITIONAt  IN- 
FOBliATION  BELATIVE  TO  CAMPHOR  PRICES. 

No.  58  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York,  January  7, 1909, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  The  Indian  Trade  Journal,  August  6,  1908,  contains  an  arti- 
cle on  "  The  camphor  war,"  from  which  we  beg  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  crisis  was  reticlied  last  year,  wlitni  the  di'iuaiid  was  8(»  vxeat  that  the 
tnonopoly  put  up  their  prices.  Evidently  the  syiitlietio  factories  and  the  Chi- 
nese manufacturers  had  been  lyln^  in  >vait  for  tliis  niovo,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
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made  they  llotKled  the  world's  niarketa  with  their  res|KH?tiv«»  products.  When 
the  monoiwly  realized  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  they  brought  their  prices  down 
to  the  level  of  their  competitors,  who  again  dropped  theirs  and  took  the  lead. 
•  •  •  Sj'nthetic  camplior  could  not  be  sold  iu  the  London  market  at  the  end 
of  June  last  for  less  than  Is.  9d.  per  i>ound,  but  this  maj-  be  compared  with 
the  price  (5s.  2d.  per  ix)und)  which  refined  camphor  was  fetching  at  some 
markets  last  year.  On  the  same  date  the  Formosan  monopoly  were  selling 
camphor  at  Is.  3d.  per  pound.  *  ♦  *  It  may  cost  the  Formosan  monopoly 
some  thoujwnds  of  dollars  to  accomplish  this  task  (to  close  the  synthetic  fac- 
tories), but  when  it  is  gccomplished  they  will  be  In  the  enviable  position  of 
being  enabled  to  recoup  themselves  by  the  simple  process  of  enhancing  the  price 
of  natural  camphor. 

Yours.  re8i>ectfully,  Sciiering  &  Glatz. 


COAL-TAR  COLORS  AND  ALIZARIN. 

THE  APPONAUG  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WISH  NO  INCREASE 
IN  DtJTIES  ON  THESE  ARTICLES. 

320  Broadway, 
New  York^  Januai^y  4.  l')09. 

To  the  Honorable  Commiitee  on  Ways  akd  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  protest  against  any  advance  in  the  rates 
of  duty  on  coal-tar  dyes  or  colors  under  section  15  of  the  present 
tariflF,  on  the  ground  that  such  advance  would — 

(a)  Increase  the  cost  of  manufacturing  colored  cotton  goods  iu 
the  United  States. 

(6)  Increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States. 

[c)  In  the  case  of  export  trade  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  any  of 
our  raw  materials  adds  to  our  burden  and  minimizes  our  opportunity 
to  compete  with  foreign  cotton  manufacturers  in  foreign  market^. 

We  rurther  petition  that,  for  the  same  reasons,  alizarins  and  dyes 
derived  from  alizarin  and  anthracene,  as  well  as  indigo,  be  left  upon 
the  "  free  list,"  and  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  following  schedules* 
now  on  the  "free  list :  " 

Section  468.  Alizarin,  natural  or  artificial,  and  dyes  derived  from 
alizarin  or  from  anthracene. 

Section  580.  Indigo  (meaning  vegetable  and  synthetic). 
Respectfully,  yours. 

The  Apponauo  Co., 

J.  H.  Wright,  President. 


(A  communication  similar  to  the  above  was  received  from  the 
United  States  Furnishing  Company,  820  Broadway,  New  York  City.) 


HOH.  THOMAS  W.  BRADLEY,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  FEOM  EOCK- 
LAITD  FEINT  WOEKS,  GAENEESVILLE,  N.  T. 

GABNERSviLiiE,  N.  Y.,  January  9,  1909. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bradley, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  desire  you  to  protest  in  our  name  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  against  any  advance  in  the  duties  on  coal-tar 
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dyes  and  colors,  alizarins,  anthracenes,  and  indigo,  on  the  ground 
that  any  advance  in  the  cost  of  any  ox  our  raw  material  increases 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  our  cotton  goods,  and  increases  the  price  to 
the  domestic  consumer  as  well  as  to  our  export  trade. 

We  hope  you  can  do  this  for  us,  and  keep  the  duties  not  higher 
than  they  now  are  or  without  change,  and  greatly  oblige, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

C.  S.  WooPFiNDALE,  Momngftv, 


COCOANUT  OIL,. 

HON.  JOSEPH  V.  O&AFF,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  MEXICAN 
AMOLE  SOAP  COMPANY,  PEOSIA,  HI. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  7,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C., 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington. 
Dear  Mr.  Payne:  Please  find  inclosed  letter  of  Mexican  Amole 
Soap  Company,  of  Peoria,  111.,  against  a  proposed  duty  on  cocoanut 
oil,  which  1  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  The  con- 
cern is  a  large  one  and  does  an  immense  business,  manufacturing  the 
product  at  Peoria. 

Respectfully,  Joseph  V.  Graff. 


Peoria,  III.,  January  ^,  1909. 
Hon.  Joseph  V.  Graff,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  papers  relative  to  proposed  duty 
on  cocoanut  oil.  We  presume  this  matter  has  been  brought  to  your 
attention  by  all  soap  manufacturers  in  your  territory,  but  we  desire 
"to  have  you  do  whatever  you  can  to  prevent  this  proposed  duty  on 
cocoanut  oil.  We  realize  this  will  be  an  absolute  injustice  to  soap 
manufacturers  and  a  detriment  to  a  great  many  of  your  constituents. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  whatever  you  may  do  in  this  matter, 
we  remain. 

Yours,  truly, 

Mexican  Amole  Soap  Co. 
B.  W.  Brayshaw. 
(Kindly  return  the  inclosed  papers.) 


CREAM   OF  TARTAR. 

Hopkins,  Minn.,  January  4, 1909. 
Hon.  Frank  M.  Nye. 

Sir:  Last  year  I  had  an  opportunity  to  organize  a  company  in 
Minneapolis  to  manufacture  baking  powder,  etc.  We  found  the 
price  or  cream  tartar  (manufactured  only  by  the  cream  of  tartar 
trust)  prohibited  us  from  doing  anything,  as  we  wanted  to  manu- 
facture a  cream  of  tartar  powder.  We  were  intending  to  use  our 
name  "  Pettijohn,"  known  all  over  the  United  States,  but  we  could 
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not  do  it  One  of  the  baking-powder  manufacturers  in  Minneapolis 
(not  cream  tartar)  told  me  the  cream  of  tartar  trust  paid  the  firm 
in  California  $5,000,000  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  cream  of 
tartar.  Can  not  something  be  done  by  the  tariff  revision  to  remedy 
this?  You  will  greatly  oblige  many  if  you  can  do  something  along 
this  line. 

Yours,  very  truly,  L.  W.  Petttjohn. 

CREOSOTE  OIL. 

G.  W.  HOTCHEISS,  GHICAOO,  ILL.,  UBOES  THE  RETENTIOir  OF 
CBEOSOTE  on  Oir  FREE  LIST. 

Chicago,  January  7,  1909. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Bouteix,  M.  C, 

Wdshington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  possibility  of  an 
application  being  made  to  your  committee  by  certain  manufacturing 
interests  for  a  protective  tariff  on  creosote  oil.  There  are  various 
reasons  why  this  product  should  be  retained  on  the  free  list.  In 
the  first  place,  the  present  supply,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  is 
scarcely  equal  to  the  demand,  and  soon  will  be  insufficient  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  wants  of  wood  preservation  in  this  country.  The 
railroads  in  particular  are  preparing  to  make  an  extensive  use  of 
creosote  for  the  treatment  of  their  ties,  piling,  and  timber. 

A  tariff  impost  on  the  foreign  article  will  not  enable  home  manu- 
facturers to  dispose  of  any  more  of  their  product  than  they  now,  and 
will  for  years  to  come,  find  a  ready  market  for,  because  they  are 
now  selling  all  they  produce  in  competition  with  the  foreign  article 
and  still  are  only  able  to  supply  about  one-third  of  the  total  quan- 
tity used  in  this  country.  Obviously,  the  only  effect  of  a  duty  would 
be  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  anord  an  undue  profit  to 
the  home  manuiacturer ;  this  in  the  face  of  an  increase  in  tne  price 
of  creosote  oil  of  33  J  per  cent  within  the  past  three  years,  which 
alone  indicates  that  the  rapid  increase  in  consumption  is  giving  the 
domestic  producer  the  raise  in  value  he  desires  without  any  duty. 

This  question,  however,  has  a  broader  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  in  its  relation  to  the  conservation  of  our  forests.  The  timber- 
treating  business  is  in  its  infancy  and  growing  rapidly.  But  even  at 
the  present  price  of  creosote  it  is  often  a  close  question  as  to  whether 
creosoted  timber  is  economical.  Further  increases  in  price  will  as- 
suredly compel  users  of  timber  to  fall  back  on  the  natural  woods. 

What  this  means  to  our  forest  preserves  may  be  faintly  portrayed 
by  reference  merely  to  the  consumption  of  railroad  cross-ties  of  which 
approximately  one  hundred  million  are  used  annually  for  renewals. 
The  average  life  of  an  untreated  tie  is  seven  years;  of  a  creosoted  tie, 
seventeen  years.  If  all  ties  were  treated,  the  annual  replacement  would 
be  but  forty-one  millions,  thus  saving  to  posterity  59,000,000  ties  or 
2.000,000,000  feet  b.  m.  per  year.  To  this  add  the  vast  quantity  that 
could  be  saved  on  bridge  and  structural  timbers,  used  not  only  by  the 
railroads  but  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  consumers  of  lum- 
ber, and  some  slight  conception  may  be  had  of  the  important  bearing 
this  question  has  upon  the  Government's  efforts  to  prevent  depletion 
of  our  forests. 
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Speaking  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  rather  than  as  a  railroad 
man,  instead  of  discouraging  the  science  of  wood  preservation  by 
increasing  the  price  of  creosote,  it  would  seem  better  for  the  general 
good  to  aevise,  if  possible  a  means  of  cheapening  the  product  so  that 
it  may  be  more  extensiveljr  used  to  the  end  that  our  forests  may  not 
be  sacrificed  in  order  to  brmg  inordinate  gain  to  a  few  individuals. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  be  able  to  see  your  way  clear  to  op- 
pose any  proposition  to  take  creosote  oil  off  the  free  list. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  W.  Haskis, 
General  Manager  Chicago^  Indiana  and  S&uthem  RaUroad  Co, 


THE  PEESIDElirr  OF  THE  CHICAGO  JUNCTION  EAILWAY  COMPANY 
THINKS  IT  NECESSAEY  THAT  CEEOSOTE  OIL  EEMAIN  ON  PEEE 
UST. 

1305  First  National  Bank  Building, 

Chicago^  January  5, 1909, 
Hon.  H.  S.  BouTELL,  M.  C., 

Washington^  D.  C\ 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  advised  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  considering,  among  other  things,  the 
retention  of  creosote  oil  on  the  free  list  of  the  tariff. 

This  company,  in  common  with  all  other  railroad  companies,  is 
vitally  interested  in  this  subject.  The  question  of  being  able  to 
secure  ties  for  railroad  use  is  liecoming  more  acute  from  year  to  year 
and  month  to  month;  therefore,  any  steps  taken  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  woods,  liable  to  increase  the  length  of  life  of  a  tie,  or  in 
any  other  manner  make  it  possible  to  secure  a  future  supply  of  this 
material,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  this  company. 

I  am  advised  that  ample  reasons  have  been  submitted  lo  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  oy  Mr.  R.  S.  Manley,  representing  various 
creosoting  companies  of  the  South,  as  to  why  creosote  oil  should  be 
on  the  free  list.  I  have  read  and  heartily  concur  in  his  arguments, 
I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  secure  the  reten- 
tion of  creosote  oil  on  the  free  list  of  our  revised  tariff. 

Thanking  you  very  kindly  in  advance  for  your  efforts  in  this 
matter,  I  beg  to  remain. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  A.  Spoor, 
President  Chicago  Junction  Railway  Company, 


THE  DELAWABE  AND  HUDSON  COMPANY,  ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  UBOES 
THAT  NO  DUTY  SHOULD  BE  PLACED  ON  CREOSOTE  OIL. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  5,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there  has  been  some 
discussion  before  your  committee  on  the  proposition  to  place  a  tariff 
on  creosote  oil. 

As  the  domestic  supply  of  this  product  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to 
meet  the  ])ros(»nt  demand,  and  as  that  demand  is  likely  to  be  increased 
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largely  in  the  near  future  through  its  use  in  the  preservative  treat- 
ment of  cross-ties  and  certain  other  timbers  used  by  railroads  and 
mininff  companies,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  creosote  oil  be  kept 
upon  the  free  list. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  check  the  present  rapid  destruction  of  our 
forests  needs  no  argument.  One  oi  the  best  ways  in  which  to  ac- 
complish this  is  to  len^hen  the  life  of  that  class  of  timber  products 
which  decays  very  rapidly  under  present  conditions  of  use. 

Creosote  now  furnishes  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  of 
timber  preservatives.  If  by  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  upon  the  im- 
ported article  the  price  of  creosote  is  raised  beyond  the  point  where 
it  can  be  economically  applied,  then,  of  course,  it  will  cease  to  be  gen- 
erally used  for  such  purposes,  and  by  just  so  much  will  the  important 
problem  of  forest  preservation  be  delayed  in  its  solution. 
Eespectfully, 

C,  S.  Sims, 
Second  Vice-President^ 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Catnpa(ny, 


VABIOUS  AMERICAN  C&EOSOTINO  COMPANIES  UBOE  THAT 
CBEOSOTE  OIL  BE  LEFT  ON  FBEE  UST. 

GuiiFPORT,  Miss.,  January  5, 1909. 
CoMMnTEB  ON  Ways  akd  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gektlemen:  The  Semet-Solvay  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on 
November  10,  1908,  represented  by  Mr.  Stewart  Chaplin,  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  advocated  certain  duties  on  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts, stating  that — 

While  we  have  not  set  against  creosote  oil  any  tariff,  we  feel  that  through 
the  development  of  the  coke-oven  Industry  the  amount  of  creosote  available 
will  be  considerably  increased  if  some  protection  by  tariff  is  afforded ;  still  we 
refrain  from  petitioning  for  tariff  on  this  article,  appreciating  the  immediate 
demands  for  large  quantities  of  this  product  for  the  creosoting  of  railroad  ties, 
timlKjrs,  and  piles,  resulting  in  an  Important  conservation  of  our  forests. 

While  this  does  not  indicate  an  immediate  purpose  of  the  domestic 
producers  to  ask  for  protective  tariff,  yet  it  does  indicate  a  desire  on 
their  part  for  such  a  tariff  if  they  are  not  deterred  by  other  condi- 
tions, and  we  consider  it  important  that  we  make  our  views  a  matter 
of  recofd,  for  reference  when  the  question  is  under  discussion. 

We  set  forth  reasons  for  the  retention  of  creosote  oil  on  the  free 
list 

The  motives  underlying  a  request  for  a  duty  on  creosote  oil  could 
be  any  of  the  following: 

First.  As  a  protection  of  an  American  product  which,  because  of  its 
higher  cost  of  manufacture,  is  not  salable  with  a  reasonable  profit  in 
competition  with  the  same  foreign  product. 

Second.  As  a  means  of  enablmg  American  luamifacturors  to  ob- 
tain an  undue  profit  by  handicapping  the  foreign  product  to  the 
extent  of  ocean  freight,  plus  duty  imposed. 

Third.  As  a  means  of  revenue  to  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  As  a  means  of  building  up  American  industries. 

Fifth.  As  a  measure  which  would  result  in  good  to  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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We  will  take  in  order  the  motives  given,  and  show  why  creosote 
oil  should  be  retained  on  the  free  list. 

First.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  creosote  oil  is  practically  con- 
trolled by  two  companies,  i.  e.,  the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Com- 
Sany^  New  York  City,  and  the  Semet-Solvay  Company,  Syracuse, 
[.  1.  The  amount  produced  domestically  is  approximately  33  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  used  at  the  present  time.  The  present  out- 
put in  this  country,  combined  with  the  available  foreign  supply,  is 
barely  sufficient  and  soon  will  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  ever  increas- 
ing wants  of  timber  preservation  in  this  country.  The  fact  that  cop- 
sumption  is  very  rapidly  increasing  gives  the  domestic  producer  the 
raise  in  value  he  desires  without  any  duty.  There  is  no  competition 
between  the  sellers  of  domestic  oil,  the  competition  being  between  the 
various  buyers,  which  shows  conclusively  tnat  there  is  ample  market 
for  the  product,  and  that  the  most  favorable  conditions  exist  for  a 
maximum  price  to  the  seller. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  paid  for  the  article  in  1905  was  6 
cents  per  gallon,  and  the  price  at  the  present  time  is  8  cents  per 

Sllon,  or  an  increase  of  33 J  per  cent  in  three  years.  This,  under 
e  stimulus  of  an  active  demand,  exceeding  at  the  present  time  by 
approximately  200  per  cent  the  domestic  supply,  and  this  without  the 
stimulus  of  tne  tariff. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  manufacture,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  de- 
termine this.  The  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company  refuses  admis- 
sion to  any  of  their  plants,  and  moreover  creosote  oil  is  only  one  of 
the  by-products  manufactured  from  coal  gas  and  coke,  and  the  cost 
depends  largely  on  the  producer's  ability  to  sell  the  other  by-products. 
A  duty  has  been  asked  by  the  representative  of  the  Semet-Solvay 
Company  on  the  other  products,  and  the  reason  was  that  there  was 
so  little  demand  for  some  of  them  that  they  accumulate  and  are  not 
salabla  If  said  representative's  statements  are  true,  and  the  duty  he 
asks  will  create  a  market,  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  each  by-product, 
including  creosote  oil,  will  be  lessened,  and  in  this  way  the  producers 
will  be  strengthened  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  weak  by- 
products, but  they  need  no  strengthening  or  assistance  of  any  kind 
m  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  the  already  strong  seller,  creosote  oil. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  the  majority  of  large  consumers  of  creo- 
soted  material  that  the  average  American  product  of  creosote  oil  is 
inferior  to  the  English,  Scotch,  and  German  product  with  which  it 
comes  in  competition,  because  of  the  failure  of  American  manu- 
facturers to  extract  other  by-products  (which  may  now  be  unsalable 
here)  from  the  creosote  oil.  However,  on  account  of  an  excessive 
demand,  and  a  constantly  growing  demand,  American  oil  does 
strongly  compete  to  the  full  extent  of  its  supply  with  its  foreign  con- 
temporaries of  supposedly  superior  quality. 

Second.  A  taritt  would  undoubtedly  be  successful  as  a  means  of 
enabling  the  American  producer  to  obtain  undue  profit.  The  ad- 
vantage already  held  by  the  American  producer — that  is,  ocean 
freight  (practically  l^f  per  gallon  from  England,  or  14  per  cent  of 
the  selling  price),  combined  with  the  ample  profit  which  an  inordi- 
nate demand  has  enabled  producers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to 
obtain,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient,  without  the  addition  of  ever  so 
light  a  tariff. 

Third.  As  a  means  of  revenue  to  the  Government  the  imposition 
of  a  tariff  would  be  of  doubtful  value  because  of  the  fact  that  its 
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various  departments,  such  as  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  the 
Engineers  Corps  of  the  War  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  of  the  Navy  Department,  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  are  all  large  users  of  creosoted  material,  and 
a  tariff  on  creosote  oil  (which  would  necessarily  advance  its  price) 
would  naturally  increase  the  cost  of  the  creosoted  material  used  by 
these  several  governmental  departments.  It  can  readily  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  net  revenue  accruing  to  the  Government  would  be 
immaterial,  even  if  no  other  conditions  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  Government  as  a  consumer  were  established. 

A  proper  consideration  of  this  question,  however,  must  be  on  lines 
much  broader  than  a  simple  proposition  of  an  increase  in  cost  to  the 
Government  for  the  creosoted  material  it  may  require.  The  real 
broad  question  is  the  conservation  of  the  forests.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  wood  preservation  are  in  a  general  way  as  follows: 

1.  It  preserves  the  life  of  durable  species  of  wood. 

2.  It  prolongs  the  life  of  inferior  and  cheaper  woods. 

3.  It  j>ermits  the  utilization  of  inferior  woods  which  without 
preservation  would  have  little  or  no  value,  and  encouraging  the  use 
of  such  inferior  woods  conserves  the  better  woods. 

4.  It  decreases  the  annual  cut  of  timber  by  lengthening  the  period 
of  usefulness  and  decreasing  the  number  of  necessary  replacements. 

To  be  concrete,  we  may  discuss  the  question  of  cross-ties.  It  has 
been  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  that  the  average  life  of 
untreated  ties  throughout  the  United  States  is  seven  years.  In  the 
case  of  treated  ties  tne  average  life  has  been  found  to  be  (conserva- 
tively estimated)  seventeen  years.  The  total  number  of  ties  now  in 
use  IS  about  700,000,000;  annual  replacement,  if  none  were  treated, 
100,000,000.  If  all  were  properly  treated  the  annual  replacement 
would  be  one-seventeenth  of  700.000,000,  or  41,000,000,  representing 
an  annual  saving  of  thousands  oi  dollars  to  consumers  and  of  timber 
to  posterity  the  equivalent  of  59,000,000  ties,  or  nearly  2,000,000,000 
feet  b.  m.  of  timber,  per  year.  This,  at  a  reasonable  estimate  of  value 
($8  per  1,000  feet  b.  m.),  shows  a  saving  in  money  of  $16,000,000 
yearly,  and  to  the  extent  of  this  saving  in  timber  assists  in  the  conser- 
vation of  the  forests. 

Following  the  same  line  of  illustration  for  poles,  piles,  posts,  lum- 
ber, timber,  mine  props,  such  as  can  be  properly  treated,  it  can  be 
shown  that  a  further  annual  saving  of  $49,000,000  may  be  effected 
by  wood  preservation,  and  forest  conservation  accomplished  pro- 
portionatefy. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  between  60  and  65  plants  for 
wood  preservation,  as  against  5  plants  a  few  years  ago.  The  importa- 
tion of  creosote  oil  for  the  years  1902,  1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908 
were  as  follows: 

Gallons. 

1902 3.  711,  563 

1«K5 7,  750,  531 

1906 13,  235, 007 

1907 22. 462, 819 

1908 o  22, 043, 165 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  six  years  of  over  600  per  cent. 
The  railroads  and  other  large  consumers  of  creosoted  material  have 
expended  and  are  expending  vast  sums  of  money  in  preparing  for 

<■  Including  October. 
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wood  preservation  and  in  furthering  the  science  of  wood  preserva- 
tion, and  rather  than  discourage  their  efforts  it  would  seem  much 
better  to  devise  a  means  of  cheapening  creosote  oil  if  possible,  so  that 
they  may  be  encouraged  to  have  all  timbers  creosoted,  and,  further, 
that  creosoted  material  may,  if  possible,  become  available  -to  pople 
of  moderate  means.  At  the  present  price  of  creosote  oil  delivered 
at  treating  plants  the  oil  alone  adds  approximately  $10  to  the  cost 
of  each  1,000  feet  b.  m.  of  lumber,  this  additional  cost  varying,  of 
course,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oil  used  in  the  treatments. 
This  increased  cost  is  sometimes  prohibitive  to  the  small  consumer, 
and  for  that  reason  creosoted  material  has  been  popular  only  with 
the  government  departments,  corporations,  and  wealthy  individuals. 
Even  at  present  prices  it  is  often  a  close  question  as  to  whether 
creosoted  lumber  is  economical  after  adding  the  cost  of  freight,  oil, 
and  treatment  to  the  cost  of  the  lumber,  and  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  treated  material  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  will 
simply  force  consumers  to  purchase  and  use  untreated  material, 
which  brings  us  back  a^ain  to  timber  conservation. 

The  timber-treating  business  is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  decidedly  on 
the  increase  now,  and  one  of  the  factors  which  retards  its  growth  even 
now  is  the  fact  that  no  man  can  afford  to  build  a  plant  until  he  knows 
that  the  necessary  amount  of  creosote  oil  will  be  available,  and  it  Ls 
not  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  find  where  this  necessary  supply  of 
oil  is  to  come  from.  The  present  buyers  take  all  that  is  produced, 
both  abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
overproduction.  It  does  not  seem  a  good  business  proposition  that 
such  a  large  industry  should  be  destroyed,  or  even  jeopardized,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  tariff  duty,  where  no  protection  is  needed  and 
where  the  only  possible  beneficiaries  would  be  a  very  few  manufac- 
turers who  are  already  receiving  for  their  creosote  oil  prices  very 
much  OTeater  than  anything  that  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  them  a  few 
years  back,  when  they  felt  that  whatever  they  might  realize  for  this 
product  was  clear  gain,  and  where  the  imposition  of  such  a  tariff 
must  necessarily  affect  detrimentally  the  interests  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country  (excepting  the  few  manufacturers 
before  mentioned)  by  necessitating  an  increase  in  the  use  of  un- 
treated timber,  resulting  unquestionably  in  the  much  more  rapid 
destruction  of  the  forests. 

Fourth.  As  a  means  of  building  up  American  industries,  we  will 
simply  say  that  from  all  appearances  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
creosote  oil  is  buildinff  up  as  rapidly  under  existing  conditions  as 
the  manufacturers  will  permit,  and  needs  no  stimulus. 

Fifth.  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  would  be  effected 
by  reducing  the  price  of  creosote  on,  rather  than  raising  it  by  means 
of  a  tariff  to  such  a  point  that  even  the  present  users  would  find  its 
use  uneconomical. 

R.  S.  Manley, 

Representing  Gulfport  Creosoting  Company,  Gulf  port,  Miss. ; 
Southern  Creosoting  Company,  Slidell,  La.;  West  Pascagoula  Creo- 
sote Works,  West  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  American  Creosote  Works 
(Limited),  Creosote  Supply  Company  (Limited),  New  Orleans 
Wood  Preserving  Company,  New  Orleans.  La.;  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, Chicago,  111.;  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad,  Gulfport,  Miss. 
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DRY  COLORS. 

CAWIET,  GLABK   &   CO.,  HEWABK,  IT.  J.,  ASK   THAT   PRESENT 
DUTIES  Oir  BBY  COLOES  BE  liAINTAIHED. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Jamiary  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  ask  that  the  present  duty  on  dry  colors  be  main- 
tained, for  the  following  reasons : 

Our  business  is  as  arduous,  as  risky,  and  requires  as  much  technical 
skill  as  any  business  we  know  of.  At  the  present  time  competition 
between  domestic  manufacturers  is  of  the  keenest  character — indeed, 
it  might  be  designated  as  of  a  "  cutthroat "  character — so  that  if 
we  can  succeed  in  getting  5  per  cent  on  our  sales  (namely,  the  same 
amount  as  one  could  obtain  on  bond  and  mortgage  without  sensible 
risk)  we  are  doin^  very  well  indeed;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  close 
domestic  competition,  we  are  still  subject  to  more  or  less  competition 
from  the  German  manufacturers,  who  are  our  principal  competitors. 

It  is  a  fact  also  that* under  present  conditions  the  pro  rata  protec- 
tion on  our  raw  materials  is  in  general  somewhat  larger  than  that 
on  our  finished  products ;  but  we  are  making  a  living  under  present 
conditions,  we  realize  that  stability  is  the  lire  of  trade,  and  that  any 
agitation  of  the  tariff  question  is  a  deadly  foe  to  such  stability.  In 
fact,  it  has  the  same  effect  as  a  great  financial  panic  or  a  prolonged 
national  strike. 

We  must  confess  frankly  that  as  regards  Germanv,  if  we  had  free 
raw  materials  and  there  were  no  duties  on  our  finid^ied  products,  we 
could  not  successfully  stand  as  against  German  competition,  for  the 
following  reasons :  First,  the  cost  of  erecting  a  German  plant  is  only 
40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  that  of  ours,  and  the  same  applies  to  main- 
tenance of  said  plant.  The  rate  of  interest  is  lower,  as  is  also  the  cost 
of  water,  gas,  etc.  Second,  the  price  of  common  labor  in  Germany 
is  not  more  than  50  per  cent  that  of  ours,  and  in  regard  to  technical  or 
professional  labor,  such  as  that  of  chemists,  engineers,  etc.,  there  is 
absolutely  no  comparison  between  the  German  cost  and  ours,  as  such 
talent  in  Germany  is  almost  a  drug  on  the  market.  In  brief,  German 
industry  is  systematic,  economical,  and  well  educated;  ours,  on  the 
contrary,  is  in  general  unsystematic,  extravagant,  and  badly  educated. 
The  fact  is  that  many  of  our  industries  have  grown  up  under  arti- 
ficial conditions,  and  our  belief  is  that  any  attempt  to  suddenly  alter 
these  would  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  American  industries 
in  general.  We  believe  it  is  a  fact,  as  far  as  our  own  industry  is  con- 
cerned, that  our  prices  do  not  differ  so  greatly  from  European  regular 
prices  as  the  various  duties  might  indicate,  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sively close  competition  among  domestic  manufacturers. 

A  certain  amount  of  duty  is  useful  in  protecting  us  against  what  is 
generally  known  as  "  dumping."    Every  manufacturer  is  aware  of 
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the  fact  that  if  at  certain  times  he  could  dispose  of  10  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent  of  his  surplus  product  in  any  market  other  than  his  natural 
one,  and  this  with  a  view  of  keeping  his  factory  in  constant  operation, 
he  would  be  advantaged  by  selling  such  surplus  at  a  cost  which  would 
approximate  70  per  cent  oi  what  would  be  tne  proper  price  in  his  own 
market,  meaning  by  "  proper  price  "  that  which  only  involves  a  nar- 
row margin  of  profit.  This  dumping  is  really  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  foreign  trade  in  a  country  where  duties  are  relatively  high, 
because  every  intelligent  merchant  realizes  that  a  clever  salesman,  by 
having  at  his  disposal,  say,  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  normd 
product  of  any  particular  article,  could  easily  demoralize  the  market 
for  such  product. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Cawiey,  Clark  &  Co.,  Inc., 
John  Cawley,  President, 


GELATIN. 

THE  DEFENDER  PHOTO  SUPPIY  COMPANY  ADVOCATES  A  THil- 
FORM  DUTY  OF  25  PER  CENT  ON  GELATIN. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  5,  1908, 
CoMMirrEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  advocate  the  imposition  of  a  uni- 
form duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  gelatin. 

At  present  gelatin  is  taxed  (together  with  glue,  isinglass,  and 
prepared  fish  bladders,  or  fish  sounds)  under  paragraph  23  at  2^ 
cents  per  pound  if  valued  at  not  above  10  cents  per  pound,  at  25 
per  cent  aa  valorem  if  valued  above  10  cents  and  not  above  35  cents 
per  pound,  and  at  15  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
if  valued  at  above  35  cents  per  pound. 

Photographic  gelatin  is  practically  the  only  kind  of  gelatin  worth 
more  than  35  cents  per  pound  that  is  imported. 

The  gelatins  used  for  ice  cream,  confectionery,  and  other  food 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  clarifying,  paper  coating,  and  in  the  textile 
industries,  are  all  of  the  cheaper  variety,  ranging  in  price  in  this 
country  from  about  14  to  28  cents  per  pound;  whereas  the  foreign 
market  value  of  photographic  gelatin  is  from  450  to  500  marks  per 
100  kilos,  which,  in  terms  of  United  States  weights  and  currency,  is 
from  48  to  54  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  duty  on  photographic  gelatin  of  15  cents  per  pound 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is,  tnerefore,  equivalent  on  an  average 
to  about  49  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  manufactured  at  all  in  this  country,  and  of  the  further  fact  that 
its  sole  use  is  as  a  crude  raw  material  in  the  photographic  industry 
for  the  manufacture  of  films,  paper,  and  plates,  this  high  rate  of 
duty  would  seem  to  be  uncalled  for. 

Gelatin  is  essentially  a  manufactured  by-product,  made  by  boiling 
the  product  obtained  by  treating  bones  or  hides  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  we  know  of  no  concern  in  the  United  States  exclusively 
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engaged  in  its  manufacture;  and  the  companies  that  manufacture  it 
here  do  not  make  gelatin  that  is  fit,  or  even  that  they  claim  to  be  fit, 
for  photographic  use. 

As  for  the  cheaper  gelatins,  which  are  made  largely  by  the  more 
important  packing  houses,  like  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Ham- 
mond Company,  we  understand  that  with  a  26  per  cent  duty  they  can 
successfully  compete  with  foreign  gelatins,  and  the  importations  of 
gelatin  valued  at  not  above  10  cents  per  pound  are  nil,  so  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  restoration  of  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  gelatin  of  all  kinds,  which  was  the  rate  provided  in  the  Wilson 
bill,  would  be  equitable,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  gela- 
tin is  imported  which  is  valued  at  over  35  cents  a  pound  except  photo- 
graphic gelatin,  and  that  variety  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 

As  an  alternative,  and  in  the  event  that  your  honorable  committee 
declines  to  grant  our  request  for  the  restoration  of  a  uniform  rate  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  imported  gelatin,  we  have  to  suggest 
that  a  special  provision  be  inserted  in  the  gelatin  paragraph  similar 
to  the  one  now  embodied  in  paragraph  398  for  "  plain  basic  photo- 
graphic papers  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating  "  to 
read  as  follows : 

Gelatin  Imported  expressly  for  photographic  use,  twenty-flye  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

This  would  seem  to  be  feasible,  inasmuch  as  photographic  gelatin 
costs  so  much  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  import  and  use  it  for 
other  purposes  even  with  the  reduced  duty  of  25  per  cent ;  and,  further- 
more, it  is  so  put  up  in  thin  sheets,  in  pound  packages,  and  so  labeled 
as  to  show  that  it  is  imported  specially  and  expressly  for  photo- 
graphic purposes. 

Eespectfully,  Defender  Photo  Supply  C!o., 

H.  KuHN,  Vice-President. 


GLUE. 


8.  ISAACS  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  FILE  A  STTPFLEMElirrAL  STATE- 
MENT RELATIVE  TO  OLTTES  AND  GELATINES. 

100  William  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Z.,  December  S8j  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a  copy  of  a  brief 

E resented  to  your  committee  by  the  president,  Mr.  Morron,  of  the 
)iamond  Glue  Company,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Morron,  in  his  brief,  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  quote  largely  from  my  testimony  when  I  ap- 
peared before  your  committee  on  or  about  November  11,  and  in  his 
brief  he  misquotes  the  greater  part  of  my  argument.  Mr.  Morron, 
in  his  brief,  states  as  follows,  after  referring  to  me : 

It  Is  nnnecessary  for  me  to  state  thnt  it  would  be  advantageous  for  the  job- 
ber to  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  rather  than  a  specific  duty  at  10  cents  per 
pound  or  below,  and  it  would  leave  the  door  open  to  billing  the  product  at 
prices  that  would  not  always  be  fair. 
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From  the  above  quotation  it  is  evidently  Mr.  Morron's  intention  to 
leave  your  committee  under  the  impression  that  I  advocated  an  ad 
valorem  duty.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  I  distinctly  stated  when 
I  was  in  Washington  that  I  was  in  favor  of  a  specific  duty. 

I  also  wrote  to  your  Mr.  William  K.  Payne,  clerk,  under  date  of 
November  19,  reiterating  my  advocacy  of  a  specific  duty,  and  I  have 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Payne  to  the  effect  that  this  would  appear  in  the 
final  print  of  the  hearings  which  are  taking  place  before  your  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Morron  further  states  that  the  average  selling  price  of  glue  in 
the  United  States  to-day  is  much  lower  than  in  1883,  under  the  20 
per  cent  straight  ad  valorem  duty,  and  that  the  consumer  had  bene- 
fited. Mr.  Morron,  however,  does  not  state  that  the  prices  of  low- 
grade  glues — that  is,  glue  now  selling  at  from  8  cents  per  pound  and 
under — are  to-day  from  50  to  75  per  cent  higher  than  they  were 
before  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  and  we  fail  to  see  where 
the  consumer  has  been  benefited,  particularly  as  fully  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  glue  used  is  of  these  cheaper  qualities.  We  have 
bills  from  Mr.  Morron's  concern — the  Diamond  Glue  Company,  of 
Chicago — for  large  purchases  of  their  glue,  before  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  bill,  at  4^^  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  can  easily 
be  substantiated  that  the  Diamond  Glue  Company  is  to-day  getting 
from  7  to  8  cents  per  fjound  for  this  identical  glue,  and  you  will 
notice  that  Mr.  Morron,  in  his  brief,  does  not  deny  this  fact. 

The  writer  had  occasion  to  meet  one  of  the  officers  of  this  concern 
within  the  past  few  months,  and  was  informed  by  Mr.  Freshman, 
the  gentleman  in  question,  that  their  best  price  for  this  grade  was 
7i  cents  per  pound.  This  is  the  same  glue  which  we  formerly  pur- 
chased from  them  at  4^  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Morron  states  that  we  are  jobbers  and  that  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  advocated  a  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

For  your  information  would  say  that  we  were  manufacturers  of 

flue  when  Mr.  Morron  was  a  salesman  in  the  glue  business  for 
lessrs.  Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  while  we  are  to-day  not 
manufacturing  glues  in  this  country,  we  are  among  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  ground  glues  in  this  country  and  also  among  the 
largest  importers. 

Mr.  Morron  states  that  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  to-day  is 
20  per  cent  higher  than  in  1887.  This  statement  we  doubt,  but,  even 
admitting  it  to  be  a  fact,  there  is  no  question  but  that,  since  that  time, 
owing  to  our  up-to-date  methods  of  manufacture,  large  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  utilization  of  these  by-products,  these  concerns  can 
produce  as  cheaply  as  any  foreign  manufacturer,  the  difference  in  our 
cost  of  labor  bemg  more  than  offset  by  our  advantages  in  the  use,  as 
above  stated,  of  modern  machinery,  the  large  quantities  produced, 
and  the  fact  that  the  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
lower  grades  of  glue  is  practically  a  by-product  of  these  large  pack- 
ing houses. 

Mr.  Morron  states  that  most  of  the  imported  glue  comes  from 
Austria  and  Ireland.  The  imports  of  glue  from  Ireland  to  this 
country  are  comparatively  small,  and  limited  to  one  or  two  grades 
of  the  higher  priced  glue.  In  fact,  most  of  the  Irish  glue  shipped  to 
this  country  is  manufactured  in  England,  and  the  imports  from 
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Austria  are  far  less  than  either  the  imports  from  France,  Germany, 
or  England.     This  is  a  mater  of  record^  which  can  easily  be  verified. 

Mr.  Morron  states  that  one  of  my  reasons  for  advocating  an  ad 
valorem  duty  was  because  the  shoe  pinched.  As  before  written,  I 
did  not  advocate  an  ad  valorem  duty,  but  advocated  a  specific  duty, 
becaase  it  is,  to  my  mind,  the  only  iair  and  just  way  of  levying  an 
equitable  tax  on  every  article  that  is  imported.  As  importers,  it 
makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  the  duty  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  IJ 
cents  per  pound,  or  2J  cents  per  pound,  as  the  consumer  pays  the 
duty  on  the  goods  which  we  import ;  but  I  still  maintain  that  a  duty 
of  2|  cents  per  pound  on  glues  costing  from  7  cents  per  pound  and 
under  benefits  absolutely  nobody  but  the  western  beef  packers,  the 
American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  and  the  Diamond  Glue 
Ciompany,  who  control  the  output  of  the  Cudahy  packing  establish- 
ment, and,  we  believe,  several  other  large  Kansas  City  and  Chicago 
packing  establishments. 

Mr.  Sforron  also  states  that  the  packers  do  not  represent  a  large 
part  of  the  glue  industry  of  this  country.  This  is  a  misstatement  of 
the  point  which  I  raised,  i.  e.,  the  lower  grades  of  glues,  and  I  again 
repeat  that  the  wevStern  packers,  with  the  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company,  produce  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  low-grade  glues 
manufactured  in  this  country.  Among  these  packers  manufacturing 
glue  are  Messrs.  Armour  &  Co.,  Nelson  Morris  &  Co.,  the  Schwarz- 
schild-Sulzberger  Company,  Anglo-American  Provision  Company, 
Swift  &  Co.,  National  Packing  Company,  Darling  &  Co.,  all  of 
Chicago,  and  several  large  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  packing  houses. 

You  probably  are  unaware  that,  although  glue  and  gelatin  are 
themselves  manufactured  articles,  they  are  praoticall}^  one  of  the 
principal  or  basic  raw  materials  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  all 
grades  of  paper,  carpets,  hats,  furniture,  coffins,  confectionery,  desks 
and  cabinets,  boxes,  pharmaceutical  preparations,  stoves,  street  and 
railway  cars,  chairs,  automobiles,  wagons,  playing  cards^  and,  in  fact, 
every  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country  are  users  of  glue  and 
gelatin  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  before  your  committee,  the  present  duty  of 
2^  cents  per  pound  on  glues  costing  abroad  in  the  neighborhood  of 
from  3  cents  to  6  cents  per  pomid  is  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  while 
the  imports  of  glues  under  the  present  tariff  schedule  of  ^J  cents  per 
pound  on  glues  costing  10  cents  per  pound  and  under  may  have  in- 
creased, the  increase  is  only  in  glues  costing  abroad  from  6  cents  per 
pound  and  over.  There  are  to-day  practically  none  of  the  lower 
grades  imported,  and  this  business  is  absolutely  controlled  by  these 
western  packers,  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  and 
one  or  two  of  their  eastern  affiliations. 

Mr.  Morron  also  intimates  that  you  should  not  place  any  weight  on 
my  testimony,  as  I  stated  before  j^our  committee  that  I  was  not 
thoroughly  posted.  When  I  made  this  statement,  what  I  intended  to 
convey,  and  what  it  is  my  impre^^^ion  your  committee  understood, 
was  that  I  was  not  posted  to  give  you  figures  as  to  the  actual  annual 
imports  or  the  actual  annual  consumption  of  glues  in  the  United 
States.  For  your  inibrmation,  would  say  that  I  have  been  in  the  glue 
business  for  twenty-two  years,  and  feel  that  T  am  competent  to  know 
what  I  am  talking  about. 
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Mr.  Morron  quoted  at  length  the  prices  of  the  Peter  Cooper  Glue 
Factory.  Mr.  Morron  has  overlooked,  however,  informing  your  com- 
mittee in  his  brief  that  within  the  past  year  they  have  secured  con- 
trol of  the  Peter  Cooper  Glue  Factory  and  now  own  it  absolutely ;  and 
I  again  repeat  that  by  putting  a  tariff  of  2 J  cents  per  pound  on  these 
lower  grades  of  glues  you  will  benefit  absolutely  no  one  but  the  con- 
cerns whom  I  have  already  specified,  the  Government  getting  ab- 
solutely no  revenue  on  this  cheap  glue,  as  there  is  none  imported,  the 
importer  getting  no  benefit  because  he  can  not  import,  and  the  con- 
sumer, on  the  other  hand,  paying  a  heavy  advance  to  these  concerns, 
as  the  importer  is  not  in  a  position  to  bring  over  these  glues  and  make 
competition. 

I  would  again  suggest  that — 

A  specific  rate  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  be  placed  on  glues  costing 
10  cents  per  pound  and  under; 

A  specific  rate  of  2^  cents  per  pound  be  placed  on  glues  and  gela- 
tines costing  from  10  cents  to  25  cents  per  pound,  and 

A  specific  rate  of  10  cents  or  15  cents  per  pound  be  placed  on  all 
gelatine  costing  over  25  cents  per  pound. 

These  rates  would,  I  believe,  amply  protect  the  American  manu- 
facturer, greatly  increase  the  revenue  to  the  United  States,  and  most 
certainly  benefit  practically  every  domestic  manufacturing  concern 
who  are  users  of  glues  and  gelatines. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  to  be  any  further  discussion  of 
this  matter  before  your  committee,  and  remain. 
Yours,  truly, 

Alfred  F.  Isaacs. 


GROUND   SUMAC. 

WEIL  &  EISENDEATH,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  THINK  GEOTTND  SUMAC 
SHOTTLD  BE  FEEE  OF  DUTY. 

403-421  North  Halsted  Street, 

Chicago^  Decemher  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  BouTELii,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  would  respectfully  state  that  we  are  tanners  of 
sheepskins,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  are  large  users  of  ground 
sumac,  cultivated  in  and  imported  from  Sicily.  We  believe  that 
under  the  existing  conditions  the  duty  assessed  on  ground  sumac 
under  the  present  tariff  law  is  unnecessary,  and  we  feel  that  in  justice 
to  the  tanning  industries  of  this  country  this  article  should  be  placed 
upon  the  free  list. 

This  product  is  the  only  tanning  material  by  which  sheepskins  can 
be  tanned  in  order  to  produce  white  and  fair-colored  leather,  and  we 
feel  that  this  duty  reflects  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  the  tanners  of 
this  country,  as  the  article  in  question  does  not  come  into  competition 
with  any  similar  article  produced  in  this  country^. 

As  stated  above,  this  material  is  cultivated  m  Sicily,  and  while 
formerly  considerable  was  gathered  in  America,  particularly  in  Vir- 
ginia, this  latter,  through  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  tan- 
ning, have  made  imperative  the  use  of  the  foreign  article.    The  pro- 
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duction  of  American  sumac  has  decreased  steadily,  and  we  believe 
to-day  that  the  production  is  not  a  tenth  of  what  was  produced  a 
quarter  of  a  centurjr  ago;  still,  the  quantity  of  foreign  sumac  im- 
ported for  consumption  has  not  diminished  relatively. 

While  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  has  relatively  been  but  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  foreign  article  (duty  paid),  yet  even  under  these 
conditions  the  use  of  the  American  article  has  steadily  decreased. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  this  matter  will  be  given  earnest  consid- 
eration and  that  you  ifiay  be  successful  in  being  instrumental  in  hav- 
ing the  tariff  revised  to  the  extent,  possibly,  of  having  the  above 
article  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

Thanlving  you  in  advance  for  your  efforts,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Weil  &  Eisendrath, 
Sheepskins  wnd  Pulled  Wool. 


LYCOPODIUM. 

STANLEY  DOGGETT,  HEW  YOEK  CITY,  WRITES  IN  ADVOCACY  OF 
PLACING  A  DUTY  ON  LYCOPODIUM. 

101  Beek^ian  Street, 
New  York^  January  11^  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Some  few  weeks  back  Mr.  Dinkelspeil,  of  the  Partamol 
Company,  and  myself  spent  two  days  in  Washington  endeavorinff 
to  have  your  committe  hear  our  appeal  to  have  lycopodium  placed 
on  the  dutiable  list,  and  finally  were  advised,  on  account  of  the 
lengthy  fruit,  starch,  and  other  hearings  that  were  on,  to  submit  a 
brief  of  our  application,  which  we  were  assured  would  be  given  due 
consideration  and  acted  upon  accordingly. 

I  now  submit  brief  of  our  appeal,  as  follows :  Lycopodium,  now  on 
the  free  list,  as  doubtless  you  know,  is  a  fungous  growth,  known  as 
club  moss,  raised  principally  in  Russia,  and  when  treated  by  process 
of  drying,  grinding,  etc.,  is  exported  to  this  country  and  used  princi- 
pally in  iron  and  brass  foundries  as  a  parting  medium;  also  used 
to  a  limited  extent  as  a  toilet  powder  and  for  flash  light  or  photo- 
graphic purposes. 

The  Partamol  Company,  others,  and  myself  are  making  a  substi- 
tute for  lycopodium,  so  far  as  its  use  in  foundry  practice  is  con- 
cerned, and  while  the  price  of  lycopodium  was  above  50  cents  per 
pound  we  were  able  to  do  a  profitable  business,  but  since  the  price 
has  gradually  declined,  until  now  it  is  quoted  at  37  and  38  cents  per 
pound,  our  business,  representing  a  combined  investment  of  between 
$75,000  and  $100,000,  is  threatened  with  total  destruction. 

1  might  add,  for  your  information  and  guidance,  our  material 
is  nearly  double  the  specific  gravity  of  lycopodium;  hence,  when 
lycopodium  was  selling  above  50  cents  per  pound  we  were  obliged  to 
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sfell  our  product  between  15  and  20  cents  per  i>ound,  according  to 

auantit]^,  to  equal  the  difference  in  weight  mentioned,  but  since  the 
ecline  in  price  of  the  Russian  product  we  have  been  forced  to  reduce 
our  price,  and  a  further  reduction  will  prove  ruinous  to  aU  inter- 


The  individual  consumption  of  lycopodium  or  substitutes  is  small; 
hence  the  individual  consumer  would  not  offer  any  objection  to  a 
duty  of  20  or  30  cents  per  pound  being  placed  on  lycopodium,  which 
would  not  only  preserve  our  industry  but  would  benefit  or  increase 
the  Government's  revenue  to  some  extent. 

In  short,  if  the  foundry  industry  were  obliged  to  pay  over  50  cents 
per  pound  for  lycopodium  they  would  discontinue  the  use  of  same 
altogether  and  use  the  substitutes  instead,  while  for  photographic 
toilet,  and  other  purposes  the  use  of  lycopodium  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  by  imposing  the  duty  suggested  the  Government  would 
secure  revenue  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  lycopodium  consumed 
for  the  latter  mentioned  purposes,  while  at  the  present  time  no 
benefit  is  derived  from  this  source. 

After  reviewing  the  above  facts  and  figures,  will  you  kindly  ad- 
vise me  what  the  prospects  are  of  having  lycopodium  placed  on  the 
dutiable  list  and  oblige 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Stanley  Doggett, 
Foundi'y  Supplies  and  Specialties. 


PERFUMERY  AND  TOILET  PREPARATIONS. 

NEW  YORK  IMPOSTESS  MAKE  SUGGESTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  NEW 
CLASSIFICATION  AND  UNDERVALUATONS. 

New  York,  January  7, 1909. 

COMMITTRB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  importers  of  perfumery  and  toilet  preparations, 
which  are  now  assessed  under  paragraph  2  of  the  present  tariff  act 
at  CO  cents  per  pound  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  under  para- 
graph 70  at. 50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

Under  paragraph  2  are  assessed  all  alcoholic  perfumes,  cologne 
waters,  toilet  waters,  lotions,  lavenders,  eau  de  quinine,  etc. 

We  desire  to  indorse  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Park  &  Tilford,  con- 
tained in  a  memorandum  filed  by  them  with  your  committee  on  De- 
cember 23,  that  a  specific  duty  based  on  the  weight  of  these  articles 
results  in  two  very  grave  evils : 

(1)  It  represents  only  a  A^ery  small  duty  on  the  high-priced  arti- 
cles, while  on  the  lower-priced  articles  it  represents  a  duty  which  is 
extremely  high,  and  in  many  cases  prohibitory.  In  their  statement 
Park  &  Tilford  gave  figures,  which  we  beg  to  corroborate,  showing 
that  the  specific  rate  of  60  cents  per  pound  on  some  articles  equals 
only  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  price,  while  on  others  it  equals  227  per 
cent 

(2^  It  absolutely  prohibits  the  importation  of  many  low-priced 
articles,  thereby  depriving  the  Government  of  a  large  amount  of 
revenue. 
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The  specific  duty  of  GO  c^nts  per  pound  which  is  added  to  the  ad 
ralorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  was  probably  intended  by  the  makers 
of  the  last  tariflf  act  to  counterbalance  the  American  internal-revenue 
tax  on  alcohol  which  the  American  producers  of  perfumery  must 
pay.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  any  specific  duty  based  on  the 
total  weight  of  the  imported  article  as  an  offset  to  the  American 
internal-revenue  tax  on  alcohol  is  wholly  inequitable  and  fails  in  its 
effect.  For  example,  a  toilet  preparation  worth  perhaps  10  cents 
per  pound,  which  might  contain  about  15  per  cent  alcohol,  is  taxed 
60  cents  per  pound  for  that  15  per  cent,  while  a  perfume  or  another 
preparation  which  might  contain  90  per  cent  alcohol  and  be  worth 
perhaps  $20  per  pound  is  taxed  exactly  the  same  amount.  The 
American  manufacturer  pays  $1.10  per  proof  gallon  internal-revenue 
tax.  A  gallon  weighs  8  pounds,  so  that  the  internal  revenue  paid  on 
the  alcohol  in  a  gallon  or  the  lotion,  containing  15  per  cent  alcohol  or 
30  per  cent  proof,  would  be  33  cents,  while  the  60  cents  per  pound 
protection  for  the  alcohol  would  amount  to  $4.80  on  the  gallon.  The 
internal-revenue  tax  on  the  alcohol  in  a  gallon  of  the  perfume,  con- 
taining 90  per  cent  alcohol  or  180  per  cent  proof,  would  be  $1.98,  and 
the  protection  would  still  be  $4.80,  the  same  as  on  the  preparation 
which  paid  only  33  cents  internal-revenue  tax. 

The  alcohol  contained  in  these  articles  forms  such  a  small  part  of 
their  value,  except  as  to  the  very  cheap  goods,  that  we  believe  it  might 
well  be  neglected  in  fixing  an  import  duty.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
memorandum  of  Park  &  Tilford,  we  believe  that  a  straight  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  with  no  specific  duty  at  all,  should  be  assessed  on  these 
articles.  If  it  be  thought,  however,  that  in  addition  to  an  ad  valorem 
general  protective  duty  there  should  be  a  further  specific  duty  to  offset 
the  American  internal-revenue  tax  on  alcohol,  we  urge  that  the  only 
fair  basis  is  the  actual  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  imported 
article,  and  that  only  sufficient  duty  should  be  assessed  on  this  to 
exactly  counterbalance  the  American  internal-revenue  tax;  that  is  to 
say,  $1.10  per  proof  gallon  on  the  actual  amount  of  alcohol  contained 
in  the  article.  The  goods  with  this  specific  duty  on  the  actual  alcohol 
contained  therein  would  then  be  on  an  exact  footing  with  the  Ameri- 
can goods  and  an  ad  valorem  rate  could  then  be  fixed  which  >vould 
represent  such  protection  as  the  committee  might  believe  fair  to  the 
American  manufacturers. 

This  rate,  we  believe,  should  not  exceed  J^")  per  cent  in  addition  to 
the  specific  rate  of  $1.10  per  proof  gallon  on  the  alcohol  actually  con- 
tained in  the  article:  and  if  a  straight  ad  valorem  rate  be  fixed,  with- 
out any  specific  duty  whatever,  we  indorse  the  request  of  Messrs. 
Park  &  Tilford  that  this  rate  be  made  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  the  tariff  stands  at  present  the  domestic  interests  have  a  general 
protection  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  a  further  excessive  protection 
on  alcohol.  The  present  specific  rate  of  60  cents  per  pound  alone, 
without  the  45  per  cent^ad  valorem,  is  a  great  deal  higner  than  the 
rate  would  be  if  the  goods  consisted  of  pure  alcohol  of  200  per  cent 
proof.  Under  paragraph  289  alcohol  pa^^s  $2.25  per  proof  gallon, 
or  $4.50  for  absolute  alcohol.  Under  the  reciprocity  agreement  with 
France  this  rate  is  reduced  to  $1.75  per  proof  gallon,  or  $3.50  per 
gallon  of  absolute  alcohol.  A  pound  of  pure  alcohol  from  France, 
therefore,  pays  only  47^  cents  duty,  while  if  that  same  pound  of  alco- 
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hol  were  scented,  thus  becoming  a  toilet  preparation,  it  would  pay 
not  only  60  cents  per  pound,  but  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition. 

We  desire,  also,  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  fact 
that  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  45  per  cent  is  taxed  not  on  our  cost  price, 
but  on  the  French  home  price,  which  includes  the  French  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  alcohol.  It  is  obvious  that  this  French  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  alcohol  is  really  not  part  of  the  selling  price  of  the 
article.  The  purchaser  must  pay  it,  but  he  pays  it  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  not  to  the  seller,  and  we  respectfully  ask  that  whatever  ad 
valorem  rate  may  be  fixed  on  these  alcoholic  articles  it  be  based  on  the 
amount  the  purchaser  actually  pays  for  his  goods  to  the  seller  and 
not  on  that  amount  plus  the  amount  the  foreign  government  collects, 
as  the  law  stands  at  present. 

We  also  ask  that  the  provision  now  in  paragraph  2  assessing  the 
alcohol  duty  on  articles  "in  the  preparation  of  which  alcohol  is 
used  "  be  omitted  from  the  new  tariff.  This  provision  has  operated 
in  a  most  unfair  manner  in  the  present  act.  Many  articles  are  im- 
ported as  to  which  it  is  impossible  from  an  inspection  thereof  to  tell 
whether  alcohol  has  been  used  in  their  manufacture  or  not.  Many 
articles  also  are  made  by  two  processes,  one  of  which  uses  alcohol  and 
the  other  does  not.  In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Scherring,  123 
F.  R.,  G5,  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  passing  upon  chloral  hydrate 
and  salol  which  were  made  by  either  process,held  that  they  should  pay 
the  alcoholic  duty  when  made  by  the  alcoholic  process  and  the  non- 
alcoholic duty  when  not  so  made.  This  meant  that  two  rates  of 
duty  would  be  assessed  on  the  same  article.  It  being  impossible  to 
tell  by  which  process  the  articles  were  made  the  Government  solved 
the  difficulty  by  assessing  the  alcoholic  dutv  on  all  of  them,  and  as 
the  importers  were  unable  to  overcome  the  Durden  of  proof  thus  put 
upon  them,  the  result  has  been  that  even  when  goods  are  not  made 
with  alcohol  they  must  nevertheless  pay  the  alcoholic  duty.  The 
same  situation  arose  as  to  a  bath  preparation  known  as  "pasta 
mack."  It  has  been  only  within  the  last  year  that  the  importers 
have  been  able  to  show  that  alcohol  was  not  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  particular  articles  imported  and  thus  escape  the  high 
duty.  We  respectfully  urge  that  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why 
an  article  which  when  imported  contains  no  alcohol  shoidd  be 
assessed  as  an  alcoholic  preparation. 

ARTICLES  UNDER   PARAGRAPH  70. 

This  provision  cover?^  toilet  preparations,  etc.,  not  containing  alco- 
hol, or  in  the  manufacture  of  which  alcohol  is  not  used,  comprising 
such  articles  as  face  creams,  face  powders,  sachet  powders,  manicure 
powders,  etc. 

We  call  attention  to  the  figures  given  in  Park  &  Tilford's  state- 
ment of  December  23,  to  show  that  a  lower  duty  would  increase  the 
revenue  to  the  Government  from  these  articles.  We  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  statistics  contained  in  the  comparative  statement  of  im- 
ported merchandise  prepared  under  the  direction  of  your  committee 
(pp.  700-701)  to  show  the  large  dropping  off  of  importations  of  this 
class  of  merchandise  immediately  after  the  act  of  1897  went  into 
effect,  with  the  consequent  decrease  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 
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On  the  cheap  goods  of  this  class  the  American  producers  have  an 
absolute  monopoly.  There  are  domestic  toilet  powders  on  the  market 
which  sell  for  25  cents  per  dozen  packages,  while  the  cheapest  im- 
ported toilet  powder  does  not  sell  for  less  than  $1  per  dozen  pack- 
ages. The  same  thing  applies  to  other  goods  which  now  come  within 
the  50  per  cent  rate.  In  a  statement  made  to  your  committee  by  the 
French  perfumers  it  is  said  that  the  difference  between  the  wages 
paid  the  American  labor  in  this  line  and  foreign  labor  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the  total  price  of  the  article, 
and  that  the  constant  progress  made  in  the  perfecting  of  machinery 
tends  to  lessen  this  percentage.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  this 
statement,  and  we  believe  that  a  protection  of  15  or  20  per  cent  would 
much  more  than  offset  the  difference  in  wages.  We  therefore  ask 
that  the  rate  on  these  goods  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
we  express  our  firm  belief  that  with  this  rate  the  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
erament  from  these  articles  would  vastly  increase.  The  lower  rate 
would  not  only  permit  the  importation  of  many  articles  which  are 
now  sold  only  abroad,  but  would  also  increase  the  importation  of 
the  class  of  goods  now  imported. 

BOTTLES. 

We  ask  that  the  present  law  in  regard  to  bottles  be  modified. 
Perfumery  while  often  largely  imported  in  bottles  which  are  entirely 
molded  or  pressed,  including  the  stoppers,  is  frequently  imported  in 
molded  or  pressed  bottles  whose  stoppers  have  been  slightly  cut  or 
polished.  These  latter  bottles  have  been  held  by  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals  to  come  within  the  provision  of  paragraph 
100  for  cut-glass  Dottles  and  subject  to  the  duty  of  GO  per  cent  on 
account  of  their  stoppers.  Under  this  decision  the  slightest  cutting 
or  polishing  af  the  stopper  compels  the  entire  bottle  to  pay  60  per 
cent  duty.  We  urge  that  molded  or  pressed  bottles  with  cut  or 
polished  stoppers  be  excepted  from  the  provision  of  paragraph  100, 
and  that  no  bottles  be* included  within  that  paragraph  unless  the 
bottle  itself  is  cut  or  polished.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  cutting 
or  polishing  of  the  stopper  is  so  slight  that  it  is  with  difficulty  dif- 
ferentiated from  a  molded  stopper.  The  effect  of  the  present  law  is 
to  materially  increase  the  very  high  duty  already  charged  on  the 
contents. 

SAMPLES. 

In  our  line,  samples  form  a  very  important  part  These  samples 
consist  of  minute  bottles  of  perfumery  contaming  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  ounce,  small  sachet  bags,  small  packages  of  toilet 
powder,  tooth  paste,  etc.  They  are  all  labeled  "  free  samples  "  and 
marked, "  Not  to  be  sold,  but  given  away."  They  have  no  commercial 
value  and  are  not  charged  to  us  on  the  other  side.  Formerly  they 
were  permitted  to  come  in  free  of  duty,  but  under  the  ruling  of  the 
Treasury  Department  they  are  now  assessed  for  duty.  We  ask  for 
the  free  entry  of  these  samples,  and  suggest  that  to  avoid  abuse  of 
the  law  a  provision  might  be  inserted  limiting  free  entry  to  a  rea- 
sonable quantity  to  be  imported  with  each  case  of  merchantable 
goods.    We  submit  herewith  a  number  of  the  samples  in  question. 
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UNDERVALUATION. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  recommends 
that  legislation  should  be  enacted  which  will  give  him  power  to 
remedy  mistakes  made  by  an  importer  whose  transaction  is  in  good 
faith  and  who  has  no  intention  to  evade  the  law  or  defraud  the 
revenue.  We  respectfully  urge  that  this  recommendation  be  adopted, 
and  that  some  provision  be  made  by  which  an  honest  importer  may 
be  relieved  from  the  onerous  penalties  which  now  attach  to  uninten- 
tional entry  of  goods  below  tne  market  value.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
manufacturer  of  merchandise  abroad  might  sell  to  one  importer  at  a 
price  below  what  he  receives  from  another  importer  for  the  same 
goods.  The  first  importer  has  absolutely  no  way  of  knowing  what 
the  second  man  has  paid,  and  when  he  enters  his  ^oods  he  enters  them 
at  the  price  he  pays.  Meanwhile,  the  examiner  nas  received  the  in- 
voice of  the  second  importer,  who  also  enters  at  the  price  he  pays, 
and  the  first  importer^  goods  are  advanced  to  the  higher  figures. 
Not  only  must  he  paj  duty  on  a  higher  price  than  he  has  paid  for  the 
goods,  but  he  is  subjected  to  penalties  due  not  even  to  neglect  on  his 
part,  for  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  know  the  prices  paid  by  his  com- 
petitor. We  urge  that  not  only  should  there  be  a  leeway  of  advance 
as  to  which  no  penalties  accrue,  but  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  granted  authority  to  relieve  importers  from  all  penalties 
when  he  is  fully  satisfied  that  the  undervaluation  was  unintentional 
and  innocent.  We  also  ask  that  a  consignee  be  permitted  to  add  on 
entry,  and  that  both  purchasers  and  consignees  be  permitted  to  deduct 
on  entry,  when  they  discover  at  the  time  of  the  entry  that  the  market 
value  at  the  time  of  shipment  is  below  the  price  at  which  the  goods 
are  invoiced.  The  present  law  penalizes  them  if  the  market  goes  up, 
but  refuses  them  any  benefit  if  the  market  goes  down. 
Respectfully, 

Frank  M.  Prindle  &  Co. 

Charles  Baez. 

J.  Simon  &  Cie. 

Alfred  II.  Smith  Company. 

E.  Foitgera  &  Co. 
B.  A.  Levett,  Atttomey^ 

S4  State  Streetj  New  York, 


PLANT  FOODS. 

HON.  0.  C.  WILEY,  M.  C,  WISHES  THE  DUTY  REMOVED  FBOM 
STTLFHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

Janitary  7,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaa^^ 

House  of  Representatives, 

Sir:  I  am  advised  that  the  entire  revenue  that  the  United  States 

Government  derives    from   the   duty   on    sulphate   of   ammonia  is 

$212,000  per  annum.    There  is  practically  no  interest  in  this  country 

which  could  be  hurt  by  the  removal  of  this  duty  except  the  Semet- 
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Solvay  Company,  Ensley,  Ala.,  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  they 
make  is  a  by-product.  They  only  turn  out  a  small  quantity,  while 
thousands  oi  tons  are  imported  yearly  into  this  country,  principally 
from  England,  with  a  duty  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $10 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  all  progressive  governments  to  not  arti- 
ficially increase  the  cost  of  soil  fertility,  on  the  broad  ground  that  the 
fanner  should  be  enabled  to  grow  his  crops  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost.  The  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the  success  of  the  country,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  the  jobber,  and 
dealers  in  all"  commodities  is  largely  dependent  upon  his  purchasing 
power. 

The  duty  on  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  not  protective,  and  as  a  rev- 
enue producer  it  is  inconsiderable.  I  most  earnestly  urge  that  this 
duty  be  taken  off. 

Very  respectfully,  O.  C.  Wdlby. 

THE  HASTES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  GEANOE,  PATRONS  OF 
HUSBANDRY,  FAVORS  FREE  FERTILIZERS. 

West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  January  i?,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Many  of  the  people  in  Massachusetts  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  are  anxious  that  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  basic  slag,  and  land  plaster  be  included  in  the  free  list. 

We  surely  hope  that  the  matter  will  receive  your  careful  consid- 
eration, and.  if  possible  have  them  placed  on  said  list. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  D.  BlOHARDSON, 

Master  Massachusetts  State  Change, 


B.  A.  PEARSON,  COMMISSIONER  OF  AORICULTURL,  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORE,  FAVORS  FREE  FERTIUZERS. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  7,  1909.  f 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  memorandum  filed 
with  your  committee  on  December  12,  1908,  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Bowker,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  asking  for  the  free  admission  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  basic  slag  into  the  United  States. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  better  informed,  and  thereby  more  able  to 
intelligently  discuss  this  matter,  but  if  the  statements  and  figures 
submitted  by  Mr.  Bowker  are  correct,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
otherwise,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  agricultural  interests  of  New 
York  State  would  be  materially  benefited  by  the  free  admission  of 
the  materials  in  question.  The  benefit  would  be  greatest  in  the  case 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nitrogen  is  the 
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most  expensive  element  in  commercial  fertilizers,  owing  to  its  limited 
availability. 

Legislation  which  would  result  in  lowering  the  price  of  nitroffen 
in  forms  available  for  plant  food  should,  I  believe,  receive  favorable 
consideration. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  R.  A.  Peabson, 

Gommissioner  of  Agriculture^ 

State  of  New  York, 


gECSETAET    OF    AOEICULTirBE,    STATE    OF    PENNSYLVAIHA, 
THINKS  ALL  PLANT  FOODS  SHOULD  BE  FBEE  OF  DTTTT. 

Harrisbubo,  January  7,  1909, 
Hon  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  O. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  write  to  express  the  hope  that  your  committee 
will  favor  the  free  admission  of  all  plant  foods,  whether  the  same 
shall  be  imported  for  immediate  application  to  the  soil  or  to  be  used 
in  compounding  commercial  fertilizers. 

It  is  needless  to -call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  is 
the  chief  asset  of  the  nation,  and  whatever  is  done  for  its  improve- 
ment is  a  help  to  our  entire  population. 
I  have  the  nonor  to  be, 

Very  truly,  yours,  N.  B.  CRrrcHFiELD, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture^ 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 


HON.  CAETER  OLASS,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  FROM  DIBECTOB  OF 
THE  VIBOINIA  AOBIGULTTTEAL  EXPEEIHENT  STATION. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  5,  1909. 
Hon  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  forward  to  the  Wavs  and  Means  Com- 
ihittee  a  communication  from  Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  of  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Blacksburg,  Va.,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  duty  on  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  basic  slag. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Caster  Glass. 


Blacksburg,  Va.,  January  4, 1909. 
Hon.  Carter  Glass, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  Probably  your  attention  has  already  been  called  to  a 
feature  in  the  tariff  revision  that  is  important  to  Virginia  farmers* 
At  the  present  time  all  materials  used  as  fertilizers  or  manures  are 
admitted  free,  as  they  should  be,  except  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
basic  slag.  The  duty  on  the  former  is  $C  per  ton,  and  the  duty  on 
the  latter  is  $1  per  ton,  it  being  erroneously  classed  as  a  metal  rather 
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than  as  a  fertilizer,  notwithstanding  that  its  use  in  this  country  is 
solely  as  a  fertilizer.  In  the  tentative  schedule  now  being  prepj^red 
for  the  use  of  Ways  and  Means,  basic  slag  is  so  listed  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  bring  it  into  this  country,  while  the  duty  on  sulphate 
of  ammonia  remains.  In  1907  we  imported  32,668  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  and  7,000  tons  of  basic  slag. 
If  these  articles  were  admitted  free,  their  use  by  our  farmers  as  fer- 
tilizers would  be  greatly  extended,  since  slag  is  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  quickly  available  phosphoric  acid,  especially  for  soils  deficient  in 
lime;  and  the  sulphate  oi  ammonia  is  the  richest  in  nitrogen  of  all 
commercial  fertilizers  (20  per  cent).  At  the  present  time  neither 
material  is  used  in  Virginia  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  undoubt- 
edly both  w^ould  be  largely  and  profitably  used  if  they  were  admitted 
free,  as  are  other  similar  materials,  so  that  they  could  be  laid  down 
here  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Objection  to  the  free  admission,  of  basic  slag  will  come  from  the 
coke,  steel,  and  gas  manufacturers,  since  slag  is  a  by-product  in  these 
industries.  But  the  slag  made  in  the  United  States  is  not  nearly  as 
rich  in  phosphoric  acid  as  that  made  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  ores;  in  fact,  it  scarcely  pays  to  use  it  as  a  fertilizer,  but 
is  used  in  making  cement.  The  most  strenuous  objection  to  the  free 
admission  of  both  materials  will  naturally  come  from  the  fertilizer 
interests,  which,  as  you  know,  are  now  so  combined  as  to  practically 
control  all  the  fertilizer  trade  of  the  whole  country. 

The  interests  of  the  fertilizer  man  and  of  the  farmer  are  so  closely 
allied  that  what  hurts  one  will  be  felt  by  the  other,  and  nobodj 
wishes  to  impose  a  hardship  upon  the  fertilizer  dealers.  But  this 
is  so  manifestly  a  discrimination  against  these  two  materials,  and 
an  injustice  to  our  farmers,  that  the  error  should  be  corrected  in  the 
new  tariff  schedule.  This  proposition  was  unanimously  indorsed 
by  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  at  their  Washington  convention,  in  November,  1908. 

I  am  writing  you  as  the  representative  of  this  district  in  Congress 
for  advice  as  to  the  best  way  to  get  this  matter  in  hand.  Please  state 
if  you  think  it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  other  Con- 
gressmen from  Virginia  and  the  press.  I  shall  be  grateful  for  sug- 
gestions and  cooperation. 

I  can  give  you  further  data  on  the  subject  should  you  desire  it. 

S.  W.  Fletcher, 
Director  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


THE  DIBECTOS  OF  THE  NEW  HAMPSHISE  AORICULTirBAL 
EZFEBIMENT  STATION  WBITES  IN  FAVOR  OF  FREE  PLANT 
FOOD& 

New  Hampshire  College, 
Durham^  N.  H.^  January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  am  advised  that  ammonium  sulphate,  for  use  as  a 
fertilizer,  basic  slag,  and  Nova  Scotia  plaster  are  now  bearing  duty 
for  importation,  and  also  that  probably  the  new  nitrogen  compounds, 
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such  as  cyanamide,  will  probably  carry  a  duty  unless  they  are 
ciajly  mentioned  in  the  free  list.  I  understand  that  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  have  these  substances,  which  are  all  used  as  fertilizers, 
placed  upon  the  free  list.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  free  list  at 
present  includes  "guano,  manures,  and  all  substances  used  only  for 
manure,"  and  as  ammonium  sulphate,  basic  slag,  and  the  new  nitrogen 
compounds  are  used  more  largely  as  fertilizers  than  in  anjr  other 
regard,  and  as  they  may  be  imported  free  of  duty  when  contained  in 
mixed  fertilizers,  it  would  seem  to  be  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  American  farmer  if  these  substances  might  be  placed  upon  the 
free  list.  I  have  consulted  with  the  members  of  the  staff  of  this  ex- 
periment station  best  informed  upon  these  matters,  and  thej  are 
unanimous  in  favoring  the  proposition  and  having  these  fertilizers 
placed  upon  the  free  list. 

I  write  to  express  to  you  our  earnest  desire  that  the  matter  may 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of  your  committee  and  favorable 
action. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

E.  DwiGHT  Sanderson, 
Director  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


QUICKSILVER  COLORS. 

FEUX  FEZANDIE,  NEW  TOSK  CITY,  MAKES  SUGGESTIONS  REIJk- 
TIVE  TO  VERMILION  RED  AND  OTHER  COLORS. 

205  Fulton  Street, 
New  York^  January  4,  1909, 
Mr.  W.  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Finding  in  to-day's  issue  of  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 
Reporter  a  brief  from  Mr.  Peter  Zucker,  New  York  City,  asking  your 
committee  to  increase  the  duty  on  vermilion  red  and  other  colors 
containing  quicksilver,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  from  10  cents  per  pound 
to  15  cents  per  pound  (60  per  cent  increase),  I  beg  to  enter  my  pro- 
test against  any  such  increase,  as  it  would  completely  prohibit  the 
importation  of  any  quicksilver  vermilion.  Even  at  the  present  duty 
of '10  cents  per  pound  the  importation  is  very  difficult.  I  beg,  there- 
fore, to  request  a  reduction  to  5  cents  per  pound  if  possible. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

F.  Fezandie, 
Importer  of  Colors  and  Dyestuffs. 

(In  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  dry'colors  of  the  United  States.) 

New  York,  January  6, 1909, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  I  notice  in  this  weeks  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter 
total  imports  for  eleven  months  ending  November  30,  1908,  of  paints 
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and  colors  given  as  $1,362,692;  1907  (eleven  months),  $1,946,456;  loss 
of  $583,904,  or  approximately  one-third. 

I  beg  you  will  landly  compare  these  statistics  with  the  average  im- 
portations for  eleven  months  during  the  operation  of  the  previous 
lower  tariff (  25  per  cent  ad  valorem). 

In  view  of  above  showing  on  colors,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  an 
average  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  might  sufficiently  protect 
the  American  manufacturer  without  unduly  stimulating  imports. 
I  beff  also  to  suggest  that  in  questions  of  controversy  the  customs 
reguLitions  be  interpreted  in  as  liberal  a  manner  as  possible;  the 
present  and  past  policy  of  the  Government  seeming  to  be  that  of 
discouraging  importations. 

Respectfully,  yours,  F.  Fezandib. 

61318— TARIFF— No.  47—08 3  .     . 


SCHEDULE  B-EARTHS,   EARTHENWARE,   AND 

GLASSWARE. 


FLINT  GLASS. 

THE  AMEBICAN  FLINT  GLASS  WOBKEES'  ITNION  TTEGES  AH 
INCBEASE  IN  THE  DITTIES  ON  ITS  PBODITCT. 

CoRAOPOLis,  Pa.,  January  10^  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne. 

Deab  Sir:  We,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  80 
of  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  ask  you  to  kindly  use 
jour  most  urgent  efforts  in  support  of  the  appeal  of  the  flint-glass 
manufacturers  to  the  tariff  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  flieir 
proposed  change  in  the  present  tariff  laws  in  regard  to  glassware. 
After  a  thorough  investigation,  we  are  absolutely  sure  that  under 
ihe  existing  tariff  laws  foreign-made  glassware  can  be  and  is  sold 
on  the  American  markets  cheaper  than  the  American  manufacturer 
can  produce  it.  As  a  result  of  the  existing  undervaluation  upon  the 
cost  of  glassware  brought  into  our  cormtry  by  importers,  the  Ameri- 
can glassworker  does  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  steady  employment,  but 
must  needs  lose  from  one  to  three  or  four  months'  work  of  each 
year.  Asking  you  to  concur  in  this,  our  appeal,  we  beg  leave  to 
remain. 

Yours,  truly,  Frank  H.  Cupps, 

Nels  Stlvander, 
Sam  Bates, 

Committee. 


FLUOR  SPAR. 

SON.  JOHN  W.  LANOLEY,  H.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  THE  FAIBVIEW 
FLirOB  SPAB  AND  LEAD  COMPANY. 

House  of  Bepresentatives, 
WaaMngton^  December  J?5, 1908. 
<2lerk  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  a  letter  from  the  j)resident  of  the 
Fairview  Fluor  Spar  and  Lead  Company,  of  New  Y  ork  City,  urging 
that  a  duty  be  placed  on  fluor  spar.  You  will  recall  that  I  left  sim- 
ilar letters  at  the  committee  room  a  few  days  ago  and  that  Mr.  Payne, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  had  promised  me  to  get  them  into  the 
hearings.  I  also  talked  with  the  man  in  immediate  charge  of  this 
branch  of  the  committee's  work,  and  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to 
get  the  letters  in.  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  this  be  done,  and  also 
6864 
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that  Mr.  MulhoUand's  letter  (the  one  above  referred  to)  be  included 
if  it  is  at  all  possible.  My  anxiety  on  this  matter  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  fact  that  my  illness  has  prevented  me  from  giving  it  earlier 
attention,  and  I  should  very  much  regret  it  if,  on  account  of  m}r  ap- 
Mrent  negligence,  the  letters  shoula  be  left  out  of  the  hearings. 
Please  have  tnem  inserted  if  possible.  I  would  call  to  see  you  about 
this,  but  am  confined  to  my  room. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Jno.  W.  Langley,  M.  C, 

Tenth  Kenktchy  District 


'  88  Pakk  Row, 

Neu  York^  December  £3^  1908. 
To  THE  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  American  fluor-spar  industry  of  this  country 
earnestly  desires  calling  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  duty  on 
fluor  spar. 

Fluor  spar  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  found  in  practically  in- 
exhaustible quantities  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  in  Ten- 
nessee, Colorado,  and  Arizona.  Were  the  English  spar  mined  in  the 
regular  way,  there  might  be  a  chance  for  the  American  mines  to  com- 
pete, but  in  England,  so  we  are  informed,  many  years  ago  they 
mined  fluor  spar  for  the  lead  it  contained,  and  at  that  time,  having 
no  use  for  the  spar,  it  was  dumped  on  the  ground,  and  has  remained 
there  all  these  years  until  a  very  shrewd  iron  merchant,  finding  a 
large  demand  for  fluor  spar  in  this  country,  purchased  these  old 
dumps  and  has  been  shipping  in  very  large  quantities  for  many  years. 

We  are  informed  this  spar  can  be  put  on  board  the  cars  at  the 
mines,  including  a  royalty  of  25  cents  per  ton,  for  about  60  cents  per 
long  ton;  the  freight  to  Liverpool  by  rail  and  to  Philadelphia  by 
steamer  and  from  there  to  Pittsburg  by  rail  is  $3.55  per  long  ton, 
which  makes  it  cost  the  English  owners  $4.15  per  long  ton  in  Pitts- 
burg, which  is  the  largest  consumer  of  fluor  spar  in  this  country. 
And  it  is  such  competition  as  this  that  the  American  mines  have  to 
compete  with,  yet  so  far  as  we  know  no  American  mines  have  yet  pro- 
duced its  spar  for  less  than  $5  per  ton,  and  generally  more  often  $6 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  at  the  mines. 

There  is  spar  enough  in  the  Kentucky  and  Illinois  fluor-spar  dis- 
trict to  supply  the  world,  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  geologists,  for 
fifty  years.  Our  company  has  a  well-developed  mine,  a  large  mill, 
necessary  buildings  for  workmen,  etc. ;  in  fact,  an  investment  of  up- 
ward of  $400,000;  has  been  established  six  years,  and  yet  has  lost 
money  every  year  it  has  operated.  So  far  as  we  know  this  has  been 
the  experience  of  all  owners  of  mines  in  the  district,  and  whereas 
there  has  been  scores  of  mines  opened,  mills  erected,  etc.,  in  the  dis- 
trict, all  are  now  closed  down  but  three,  and  these  only  have  been 
kept  running  because  the  owners  were  men  of  large  means,  and  have 
held  on  hopmg  for  better  prices.  And  unless  their  hopes  are  real- 
ized soon  tney,  too,  will  be  compelled  to  shut  down  their  mines  and 
abandon  their  property. 

English  gravel  fluor  spar  has  recently  been  sold  delivered  in  Pitts- 
burg at  $6  per  long  ton,  which  is  equal  to  $5.29  per  short  ton  of  2,000 
pounds. 
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The  industry  is  one,  we  suggest,  that  is  worthy  of  your  thoughtful 
consideration,  and  a  representative  of  our  company  will  gladly  ap- 
pear before  you  at  any  time  to  give  you  any  additional  information 
on  the  subject. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

FaIRVIEW  FliUOR-SPAR  AND  LfiAD  CoMPANY, 

By  John  Mulholland,  President, 


GRAPHITE, 

THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  CKUCIBLE  CO.,  JEESEY  CITY,  N.  J.,  OPPOSES 
DUTY  ON  CEYLON  PLTTMBAOO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  January  7, 1909, 
The  Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  relation  to  the  matter  of  tariff  on  graphite,  we  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  opinions  of  those  who 
occupy  the  peculiar  position  of  both  miners  and  importers  of  this 
article.  The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  were  the  original 
manufacturers  of  crucibles  in  the  United  States,  and  from  that 
beginning  have  branched  out  until  at  the  present  time  they  cover 
the  entire  graphite  field,  both  in  mining,  importing,  and  manufac- 
turing graphite  in  all  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  used  in  the 
arts,  so  that  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  very  correct 
information  on  the  subject  at  issue. 

Before  going  further  we  desire  to  correct  the  statement  of  one  of 
your  petitioners,  as  it  appears  in  the  report  of  hearings  issued  De- 
cember 7,  1908,  to  the  effect  that  graphite  is  a  metal ;  graphite  being 
entirely  composed  of  the  element  carbon  is,  of  course,  nonmetallic, 
and  we  make  this  correction,  lest  the  error  might  lead  some  to  classify 
this  with  purely  metallurgical  industries.  A  classification  of  the 
kinds  of  graphite,  amorphous,  flake,  and  chip,  as  put  forth  bv  another 
petitioner  is  not  exactly  correct.  Graphite  occurs  naturally  in  two 
forms,  crystalline  and  noncrystalline  or  amorphous,  and,  in  addition, 
the  crystalline  graphite  occurs  in  various  forms  of  crystallization, 
the  flake  or  thin  laminae,  columnar  or  needle-like,  similar  to  the  crys- 
tallization of  asbestos,  and  irregularly  prismatic. 

The  production  of  the  amorphous  fonn  in  the  United  States  is 

f)ractically  nothing,  although  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
ogical  Survey  the  production  of  the  United  States  in  1907  is  given 
at  26,000  tons.  This  refers  to  such  materials  as  are  mined  and 
converted  into  the  low-grade  foundry  facings,  and  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  coal  and  graphite.  The  amorphous 
graphites  such  as  are  found  in  Mexico  and  in  the  central  European 
countries  are  practically  not  produced  in  this  country. 

Graphite  as  it  is  found  in  Ceylon  occurs  in  the  different  forms  of 
crystals  previously  mentioned,  but  the  flake  and  needle-like  forms 
are  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  negligible  in  use.  No  attempt 
is  ever  made  to  separate  these  forms  from  the  much  larger  portion 
of  the  graphite,  which  takes  an  approximately  granular  form  on 
pulverization. 
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Graphite  occurs  in  fissure  veins,  for  the  most  part  very  small,  but 
at  times  swelling  out  so  that  masses  weighing  several  hundred  pounds 
have  been  found.  No  milling  is  resorted  to  in  preparing  plumbago 
(the  actual  trade  name  for  graphite  from  Ceylon)  for  the  market. 
Whatever  grading  there  is,  is  the  result  of  selection  by  hand  pickinjg 
onlv. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ^aphite  as  it  is  mined  in  the  United  States 
is  what  we  call  a  disseminated  variety,  and  is  invariably  in  a  thin 
laminated  or  flake  form.  In  order  to  separate  this  form  of  graphite 
from  the  gangue,  or  containing  material,  milling  operations  are,  of 
course,  necessary. 

In  our  own  mine  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  which  we  have  operated 
for  a  matter  of  over  twenty  years,  the  graphite  is  contained  in  a  hard 
rock  similar  to  granite,  and  the  small  flakes  of  ^aphite  occupy  the 
same  relation  to  the  rock  as  the  particles  of  mica  do  in  ordinary 
granite.  The  rock  is  reduced  in  size  to  fine  sand  and  the  flakes  of 
graphite  are  then  separated.  The  ore  is  lean,  in  that  not  more  than 
5  or  6  per  cent  of  marketable  ffraphite  is  extracted. 

In  the  Chester  County  fields, in  Pennsylvania  the  formation  is 
sometimes  the  same,  but  usually  the  rock  is  decomposed,  so  that  the 
separation  of  the  graphite  is  more  simple,  as  the  crushing  of  the  ore 
is  eliminated. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  graphite  in  the  Alabama  field  occurs 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  our  own  mine  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the 
process  of  milling  is  much  the  same. 

In  Canada,  where  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  a 
desultory  way  for  a  number  oi  years,  the  graphite  is  found  both  in 
the  disseminated  form  and  in  the  fissure  veins  as  in  Ceylon. 

The  experience  there  has  been  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  work  the 
fissure  veins,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  extremely  uncertain  as  to 
size  and  continuitjr.  On  the  other  hand,  the  veins  containing  the 
disseminated  graphite,  while  low  in  graphite  are  often  very  thick  and 
extensive,  and  furnish  a  dependable  basis  for  a  commercial  venture. 

We  have  had  similar  experience.  Before  opening  our  present 
mine  we  operated  another  lor  many  years  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Graphite  Company. 

In  this  mine  the  graphite  occurred  in  fissures  from  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  to  4  or  5  feet  in  width,  the  enlargements  of  the  veins  being 
separated  by  considerable  distances,  a  condition  which  prevented 
successful  operation.  The  only  way  anything  could  be  got  out  of  it 
was  by  allowing  workmen  to  work  in  the  mine  at  their  own  risk  and 
expense,  buying  their  findings  at  a  specified  rate.  This  is  the  method 
la^ly  followed  at  the  present  time  in  Ceylon. 

Of  the  total  output  of  crystalline  graphite  in  this  country  for  the 
past  few  years  this  company  have  produced  more  than  60  per  cent,  so 
that  of  an  annual  average  of  5,000,000  pounds  our  own  mine  has 
furnished  more  than  3,000,000  pounds.  This  3,000,000  pounds  is 
divided,  of  course,  between  the  higher  and  lower  grades,  about  50 
pep  cent  of  the  total  amount  being  m  the  form  of  large  flakes,  which 
18  the  variety  almost  invariably  used  for  lubricating  purposes,  and  is 
the  form  which  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Just,  and  Mr. 
Towne  in  report  referred  to  previously. 

We  wish  to  say  that  while  we  are  very  large  manufacturers  of 
JO  crucibles  that  we  do  not  use  anv  of  this  flake  form  in  our 
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crucibles,  as  the  results  of  our  experiments  have  satisfied  us  that  this 
form  is  not  nearly  as  suitable  as  the  more  granular  and  massive  form 
as  it  comes  from  Ceylon.  We  wish  to  make  clear  this  point,  that 
while  we  can  produce  the  flake  graphite  at  prices  which  are  competi- 
tive with  the  average  price  of  the  Ceylon  graphite,  we  have  found  it 
inadvisable  to  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 

The  importation  of  Ceylon  graphite  has  averaged  for  the  last  ten 
or  eleven  years  about  14,000  or  15,000  tons,  and  of  this  amount  about 
70  per  cent  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  The  average 
price  of  all  grades  of  plumbago  as  imported  from  Ceylon  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  almost  7  cents  per  pouna.  The  average  price  of  those 
Sades  of  Ceylon  plumbago  usea  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  at 
e  present  time  is  more  uian  9  cents  per  pound,  and  these  averages 
are  not  far  from  the  averages  for  the  past  ten  years.  Mr.  Chester,  in 
his  letter,  says  that  the  average  price  received  tor  the  home  product  is 
4.2  cents  per  pound,  showing  clearly  that  the  average  price  of  Ceylon 
plumbago  is  invariably  higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  Ameri- 
can product.  At  the  present  time  the  cost  of  Ceylon  lump  plumbago 
carrying  90  per  cent  carbon  is  about  lOJ  cents.  We  ourselves  have 
had  during  the  past  sixty  days  offers  of  carload  lots  of  American 
flake  graphite  of  an  ecj^ual  purity  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

Basing  conclusions  in  the  above  statements  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  proouction  of  flake  graphite  in  the  United  States  suffers  because 
of  the  competition  of  the  Ceylon  product. 

Another  phase  of  this  question  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to. 
Mr.  Towne  asks,  or  says  that  he  thinks  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound 
should  be  laid.  In  a  crucible  having  a  capacity  of  100  pounds  of  steel 
there  is  approximately  21  pounds  of  plumbago;  an  increase  of  3  cents 
per  pound  would  make  an  increase  of  63  cents  in  the  actual  cost  of 
this  crucible  to  the  manufacturer,  and,  of  course,  would  be  more  to 
the  consumer.  The  average  production  of  crucible  steel  per  crucible 
heat  is  about  100  pounds,  and  as  five  crucibles  are  necessary  for  the 
production  of  1  ton  of  metal,  it  is  evident  that  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  3  cents  per  pound  on  plumbago  would  increase  the  price  of  the 
crucible  steel  ingots  $3  per  ton  or  more.  Since  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  tonnage  has  to  be  remelted,  and  allowing  for  a  propor- 
tional increase  in  profits,  it  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that 
the  finished  steel  would  cost  $6  per  ton  more  as  the  result  of  the  levy- 
ing such  a  tax. 

An  equally  large  or  larger  burden  would  follow  from  the  increase 
in  the  crucible  cost  of  copper,  brass,  bronze,  and  other  alloys  now 
almost  exclusively  manufactured  in  plumbago  crucibles. 

Now,  as  to  the  relative  amount  oi  the  American  flake  graphite  as 
used  in  crucibles,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  Ceylon  graphite 
as  used  in  crucibles,  we  would  say  that  not  more  than  200  tons  of 
American  graphite  could  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cruci- 
bles in  the  year  of  1907,  as  compared  with  more  than  12,000  tons  of 
Ceylon  graphite,  or  less  than  2  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  much 
less  than  this  amount  was  actually  used,  at  least  in  the  United  States. 
.  The  above  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  of  the  5,000,000 
pounds  product,  only  about  2,500,000  pounds  are  of  flakes  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  available  for  use  in  crucibles. 

Of  this  amount  our  own  production  was  1,600,000  pounds,  not  one 
of  which  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles.    Our  knowledge 
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of  mai^et  oonditions  in  this  oountry  and  abroad  indicate  clearly  to 
us  that  200  tons  is  a  high  estimate  to  i)lace  upon  the  amount  of 
American  flake  graphite  used  in  crucibles  in  this  country.  ^ 

We  would  state  that  for  your  further  information  that  for  a  num* 
ber  of  years  we  have  regularly  exported  our  flake  graphite  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  as  well  as  to  the  Oriental  countriea. 
Furthermore,  we  are  informed  by  our  agents  abroad  that  flake 
graphite  other  than  manufactured  by  us  appear  continually  in  com- 
petition with  our  products,  and  at  prices  below  that  of  Ceylon 
firaphite  of  equal  purity.  We  have  no  knowled^  of  the  production  of 
lake  ffraphite  except  in  America,  so  that  the  mference  is  plain.  It 
doesQ^  seem  to  us  that  under  these  circumstances  such  a  burden 
should  be  laid  upon  the  industries  of  our  country  as  would  result 
from  a  duty  on  Ceylon  plumbago,  and  furthermore,  it  doesn't  appear 
to  us  that  sudi  a  duty  is  necessary. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,. 
Geo.  E.  Long,  Treasurer. 


HOH.  JOmr  H.  BOTHEBXEI,  H.  C,  FILES  LETTES  OF  THE  TTTBH- 
BULL  COHSTBTTCTIOH  COHFANT,  FHILADELPHIA,  FA.,  BELA- 
TIVETOOSAFHITE. 

1206  Pennsylvania  Building, 
PkUadelphia^  January  ij8,  1909. 
Hon.  John  H.  Rothermel,  M.  C, 

Waahington^  D.  C. 
Deab  Sis:  I  understand  that  the  United  States  Government  is  in 
need  of  funds  and  likely  to  be  so  for  the  next  few  years.  Now,  I 
am  interested  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  production  of  graphite  or 
plumbago  in  this  country,  but  the  industry  here  has  been  languish- 
mg  for  the  lack  of  protection,  and  Ceylon  sends  its  graphite  dust 
here,  which  contains  about  66  per  cent  of  pure  carbon,  while  the 
large  flake  contains  about  97  to  98  per  cent  of  pure  carbon.  The 
former  sold  here  in  this  country  at  1^  cents  per  pound  and  the 
latter  brings  from  $200  to  $400  per  ton. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  mining  of  graphite  in  this  country 
is  an  impossibility,  and  many  of  the  people  who  have  gone  into  it 
have  lost  their  investments.  There  is  hardly  a  graphite  mine  in  the 
country  that  is  working  to-day  for  this  reason. 

Now,  if  \\  or  1}  cents  or  even  as  high  as  2  cents  per  poimd  could 
be  imposed  upon  foreign  graphites,  it  would  enable  the  miners  in 
this  country  to  get  to  work  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  revenue  to  the 
Qovemment. 

If  you  can  do  anything  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
this  matter,  and  if  you  will  kindly  advise  me  to  that  effect  or  other- 
wise, I  shall,  if  necessary,  go  down  to  Washington  and  see  you-  re- 
garding the  matter. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  reply,  I  am. 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Frbdk.  Turnbull, 
TumhvU  C<mstructi<yn  Company^  Contracting  Engineers. 
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GYPSUM. 

THE  SYBACirSE  WALL  PLASTEE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  ASKS 
THAT  0YP81TM  BE  PLACED  ON  FBEE  LIST. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  6^  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

H(m?e  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
'   Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  hearings  that  have  been  given  by  your 
committee  relative  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  crude  gypsmn,  we 
beg  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  the  present  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton 
should  be  removed. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  hard  wall  plaster,  in  the  production  of 
which  calcined  CTpsum  is  now  the  most  important  ingredient.  For 
this  we  use  New  i  ork  State  goods,  the  eastern  people  not  being  able 
to  compete  with  the  mills  at  Oakfield  and  the  vicinity,  even  though 
they  were  able  last  season  to  obtain  canal  rate  from  New  York  to 
Syracuse  of  about  20  or  26  cents  per  ton  lower  than  the  rail  rate 
from  Oakfield  here.  We  sell  a  quantity  of  Nova  Scotia  goods  each 
year  to  the  pottery,  modeling,  ana  dental  trades,  all  of  whom  require 
a  pure  white  product  of  finer  grade  than  our  native  production. 
Yours,  truly, 

Syracuse  Wall  Plaster  Company, 
W.  F.  O'Connor,  President. 


LIME. 


THE  JOHN  D,  OWENS  &  SON  COMPANY,   OWEN,  OHIO,  WISHES 
PRESENT  DUTY  EETAINED  ON  UME. 

Owen,  Marion  Count v,  Ohio,  January  6^  1909. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  note  that  Congress  is  considering  the  question  of 
reduction  of  tariff  duties  on  the  importation  of  lime,  and  in  this  con- 
nection we  wish  to  say  that  lime  being  a  very  cheap  commodity,  also 
with  the  demoralization  of  prices  and  the  high  wages  that  we  are 
obliged  to  pay,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  much  more  than  make  ends 
meet  in  the  lime  business  under  the  present  conditions;  and  the  re- 
duction of  tariff  and  the  cheaper  wages  in  Canada  would  work  a 
great  hardship  on  the  lime  manufacturers,  besides  there  are  to-day 
half  of  the  lime  plants  in  the  United  States  idle  for  the  want  of  busi- 
ness at  such  prices  as  they  can  afford  to  operate  them,  and  we  certainly 
request  that  you  give  our  conditions  a  thorough  investigation  before 
you  make  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  lime. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  D.  Owkns  &  Son. 
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OPTICAL  GOODS. 

TEE  SPBHCES   OPTICAL  COMPAITf,   NEW   YOBK   CITY,   MAKES 
SUGGESTIONS  BELATIVE  TO  SPECTACLES  ANB  EYEGLASSES. 

81  Maiden  Lane,  New  Yorkj  Jamixxry  5, 1909. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington^  Z>.  C, 

Deab  Sirs:  I  have  been  manufacturing  and  importing  spectacles 
and  eyeglasses  and  other  optical  goods  for  the  past  forty  years* 
Considerable  of  the  time  our  imports  and  manufactured  products 
have  been  about  egual  in  value. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  schedule  of  tariff  rates  upon  optical 
goods  now  in  force  under  the  Dingley  bill,  with  few  exceptions,  is 
the  best  tariff  bill  that  I  have  ever  done  business  under.  There  are 
some  apparent  inconsistencies,  but  when  thoroughly  investigated,  I 
believe  your  committee  will  decide  that  the  points  are  well  taken. 

Referring  to  paragraph  108  of  the  tariff  bill  now  in  force:  Spec- 
tacle and  spectacle  frames  for  the  same  or  parts  thereof,  finished  or 
unfinished,  valued  not  over  40  cents  per  dozen.  20  cents  per  dozen 

rific  duty  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.    This  would  make 
percentage  very  high  on  the  cheapest  kind  of  glasses  that  are 
made  in  France  and  Germanjr.    There  are  spectacles  that  can  be 

furchased  in  these  two  countries  as  low  as  15  francs  per  gross  in 
ranee  and  12  marks  in  Germany,  about,  the  equivalent  in  our  money 
to  25  cents  per  dozen.  These  goods  are  made  to  a  very  great  extent 
at  home  by  families,  all  memoers  participating.  The  families  are 
mostly  f:irmers,  and  they  take  up  this  work  in  the  winter  months, 
when  thev  can  not  work  on  the  farm.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  regulnr  labor  to  compete  with  them. 

These  spectacles  have  neretofore  been  imported  into  this  country 
billed  to  their  own  agents  and  apparently  at  their  own  price.  These 
spectacles  contain  the  most  inferior  lenses  made,  being  made  from 
cuttings  of  common  green  window  glass,  only  one  side  oeing  ground 
at  all,  and  that  very  imperfectly  done,  while  the  other  side,  when 
examined  under  a  magnifying  glass,  shows  them  to  be  imperfect, 
irregular,  and  full  of  aberrations,  wholly  unfit  for  the  use  of  the 
human  eye.  A  noted  oculist  of  New  York  told  me  these  glasses 
would  produce  artificial  astigmatism  and  otherwise  prove  injurious. 

I  should  deem  it  good  policy  that  these  cheap  goods  should  be 
prohibited  from  coming  into  this  countrj^  at  any  price,  as  they  are 
more  injurious  than  adulterated  food,  through  the  ignorance  of 
the  purchasers,  who  think  they  are  practicing  economy,  thereby  bring- 
ing irreparable  injury  upon  themselves.  It  would  seem  as  thourfi 
the  committee  in  forming  the  Dingley  bill  took  this  view  of  the 
matter. 

I  am  inclosing  you  a  sample  of  a  fairly  good  steel  nickel-plated 
spectacle  frame.  We  have  imported  a  great  many  hundred  dozen  of 
these  frames  under  the  present  tariff  bill,  and  they  cost  us  2  francs  per 
dozen.  In  France  this,  as  you  well  know,  would  be  38f  cents  per 
dozen,  and  at  this  price  they  are  packed  in  cases  and  delivered  to 
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seaport  without  extra  charge.  After  pajring  the  present  specific 
duty  of  20  cents  per  dozen  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent  and 
adcung  the  freignt  from  Havre  to  New  York  ike  cost  of  this  frame 
will  not  exceed  70  cents  per  dozen. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  in  this  country 
to  make  these  goods  at  the  above  cost,  for  the  reason  that  the  item  of 
labor  of  manufacture  of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses  is  from  75  to  '85 

Eer  cent  of  their  cost  and  the  wages  of  skillei  mechanics  abroad  are 
ut  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  amount  which  the  same  skilled  me- 
chanics command  in  this  country.  The  difference  between  unskilled 
labor  abroad  and  here  is  still  ^ater  in  many  instances.  Women 
working  on  goods  of  this  kind  in  Germany  and  France  receive  but 
$1  per  week  and  girls  from  16  to  18  years  of  age  are  not  receiving 
more  than  45  cents  per  week,  while  in  this  country  the  same  class  of 
labor  can  not  be  procured  less  than  from  $4  to  $7  per  week. 

I  am  told  that  much  of  the  cheap  grade  of  goods  are  made,  in  part, 
by  pauper  labor,  and  even  by  enforced  labor  in  penal  institutions, 
goods  nrom  the  latter  source  being  imported  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  detection  quite  impossible. 

Within  the  last  few  years  many  makers  of  spectacles  and  eye- 
glasses in  Europe  have  copied  many  of  the  labor-saving  machines 
and  devices  which  have  been  invented  in  this  country. 
^  I  earnestly  recommend  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  wherever  prac- 
tical, principally  because  it  would  assist  in  preventing  the  evil  of 
undervaluation,  which  works  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  American 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  being  a  fraud  against  the  Government 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  spectacle  glasses,  edged, 
gpround,  or  beveled,  could  be  lowered  to  40  per  cent.  I  refer  to  sec- 
tion 109.  I  don't  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  specific 
duty  of  10  cents  per  dozen  pairs  added  where  they  are  beveled.  I 
consider  that  the  paragraph  m  the  free  list  should  remain  as  now— 
that  is,  glass  plates,  or  disks,  flat  or  coquille  shape^  rough  cut  or  un- 
wrought,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  mstniments,  spec- 
tacles, eyeglasses,  and  suitable  only  for  such  use;  providing,  however, 
that  such  disks  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter  may  be  polished  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  the  character  of  the  same  to  be  aetermined. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  our  productions  have  steadily  decreased 
since  1884,  but  more  marked  in  the  past  few  years  on  account  of  the 
extra  facilities  the  foreigners  have  by  using  machinery  invented  in 
America. 

I  recommend  the  existing  rates  of  duties  to  be  continued,  except 
those  mentioned  in  section  109,  or  I  shall  be  compelled  to  import 
much  larger.  I  consider  the  present  administrative  customs  laws  the 
best  we  have  ever  had. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill,  section  98,  the  spectacle  and  eyeglass  and 
makers  of  optical  goods  were  practically  m  a  panic  for  four  years, 
running  half  time  and  at  reduced  wages. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

'    John  S.  Spencer, 
President  and  Treanvrer  Spencer  Optical  Company. 
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ROOFING  SLATE. 

Granville,  N.  Y.,  January  5, 1909. 
Hon.  Sbrbko  £.  Paynb, 

WoBhington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib  :  We  earnestly  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  roofing  slate.    The  profit  in  manufacturing  is  small,  and  foreign 
competition — more  than  already  exists — ^womd  greatly  injure  the 
slate  business. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  Clark, 

Manager  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Company. 


SAND  CRUCIBLES. 

THE  AMESICAK  OIL  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  HEWABK,  N.  J.,  ASKS 
THAT  THESE  ABTICLES  BE  ADMITTED  FEEE. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  January  11^  1909. 
Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Attached  please  find  letters  from  concerns  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  purchase  Hessian  sand  crucibles  from  us. 

There  are  three  handlers  of  these  crucibles  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  believe,  all  told,  there  are  from  15  to  20  carloads  per  annum 
which  come  in  here. 

Sand  crucibles  under  the  present  tariff  carry  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
and  we  recommend  for  your  consideration  the  removal  of  all  duty  on 
Hessian  sand  crucibles. 

These  crucibles  are  made  of  sand  that  is  found  a  few  miles  from 
Castle,  Grermany,  at  a  place  called  Grossalmerode,  and  also  at  an- 
other town  called  Epterode,  and  sand  of  a  similar  quality  that  will 
stand  the  heat  and  ffux  required  has  never  been  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  with  the  result  that  no  English  or  American  made  cru- 
cibles can  be  used  for  the  purposes  required. 

It  seems  to  us  as  dealers  that  the  American  consumer  should  have 
the  benefit  of  this,  as  if  the  duty  is  removed  it  will  in  no  way  increase 
or  decrease  the  sale  of  American-made  crucibles  of  any  kind. 

Our  main  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  is  that  if  we  can  save 
our  customers  this  25  per  cent  we  wish  to  do  so,  and  would  recom- 
mend, if  you  see  fit  to  remove  the  duty,  that  you  particularly  specify 
Hessian  sand  crucibles  only,  as  other  crucibles,  such  as  English  and 
French,  are  imported,  but  crucibles  for  similar  purposes  to  those  are 
made  in  this  coimtry,  and  we  believe  in  protection  to  American 
industries. 

The  attached  letters  are  from  the  following  concerns,  and  we  hope 
you  will  ^ve  this  matter  very  careful  attention : 

Goldsmith  Brothers  Smelting  and  Eefining  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  E.  Mowrey,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

G.  W.  Seifried,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Kunz  &,  Rogers,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Andrew  O.  Kiefer,  Newark,  N.  J. 

W.  T.  Robertson  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  Nelms  &  Son,  I^hiladelphia,  Pa. 

Hastings  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Day,  Clark  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Paul  H.  Rosenthal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Company,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Phillips  &  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  l*a. 

King  &  Eisele,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 

Yours,  respectfully,  American  Oil  &  Supply  Co., 

C.  R.  BUBNBTT. 


Chicago,  December  5, 1908, 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  1st  instant. 
The  only  sand  crucible  made  in  this  country  is  the  one  made  by  the 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  this  is  in  no  way 
whatever  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  smelter.  The  small  Battesea  cru- 
cibles made  by  them  for  assaying  purposes  are  fairly  good.  As  there 
is  no  such  crucible  made  in  this  country  as  the  Hessian  sfind  crucible, 
and  nothinff  similar  to  them  that  could  take  their  place,  there  cer- 
tainly should  be  no  duty  on  them. 
Yours,  truly. 

Goldsmith  Bros.  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
Per  L.  Adelsdorf. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  4, 1908. 
A31ERICAN  Oil  and  Sipply  Company,  . 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Dear  Sirs  :  Yours  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  Hessian  sand  crucibles 
to  hand.  I  am  ^lad  you  are  going  to  take  the  matter  up  and  hope 
you  will  succeed  in  having  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  taken  off  entirely. 
I  consider  such  a  duty  as  unwarranted  and  entirely  unjustified,  as 
no  material  for  such  crucibles  is  obtainable  in  this  country  and  no 
sand  crucibles  are  made  here,  and  for  some  refining  purposes  no 
other  kind  are  practicable.  Clay  and  graphite  crucibles,  as  you  know, 
are  too  readily  attacked  by  some  fluxes  we  have  to  use  to  make  their 
use  possible.  As  a  large  user  of  crucibles,  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  this  matter,  and  hope  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules  we 
may  have  our  side  (the  consumers')  get  the  relief  we  should  have  in 
this  matter. ' 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  E.  Moavrby. 

Cincinnati,  Decemi)er  4,  1908. 

American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark.  N.  J, 
Gentle^ien  :  Your  favor  regarding  duty  on  Hessian  sand  cruci- 
bles to  hand,  and  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  been  using  these  Hessian 
sand  crucibles  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  know  of  no  other  cruci- 
ble so  well  adapted  to  my  particular  line  of  business. 
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There  being  no  crucible  of  this  same  kind  manufactured  at  home,  I 
can  see  no  cause  for  a  duty  on  those  imported.    Therefore  I  will  be 
pleased  if  the  Hessian  sand  crucibles  can  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

G.  W.   Seifried. 

Detroit,  December  4  5  1008, 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N,  J. 

Gentlemen:  We  believe  that  Hessian  sand  crucibles  should  be 

placed  on  the  free  list,  as  thev  are  used  almost  entirely  for  a  class  of 

work  for  which  the  "  Denver ''  or  black-lead  crucibles  are  not  suitable. 

And  we  do  not  think  that  the  sales  of  the  same  in  any  way  eflFect 

the  interests  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  crucibles*. 

Elimination  of  the  duties  on  the  Hessian  sand  crucibles  would 
mean  a  large  saving  to  the  manufacturers  in  our  own  line  of  business. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

KuNz  &  Rogers. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  December  U  1008. 

The  American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark,  .V.  J, 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  been  using  crucibles  of  all  kinds,  and  find 
that  we  could  use  Hessian  sand  crucibles  in  large  quantities,  provid- 
ing that  you  could  reduce  the  price,  as  we  think  the  price  too  high 
altogether,  but  find  them  absolutely  necessary  for  certain  purposes 
that  black-lead  crucibles  will  not  answer  for.  You  have  increased 
the. price  of  these  crucibles  from  time  to  time,  and  we  think  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  lower  the  price  of  these  Hessian  sand 
crucibles. 

EespectfuUy,  yours,  Andrew  O.  Kiefer. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  December  4, 1008. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  2d  instant,  we  beg  to  say 
that  we  must  use  Hessian  crucibles  for  refining  purposes,  as  the 
American  crucible  will  not  stand  the  strain  put  upon  it  oy  the  chem- 
icals nor  the  heat  that  the  foreign  one  does. 

Trusting  you  succeed  in  relieving  us  of  this  unnecessary  expense, 
we  are. 

Respectfully,  yours.  The  W.  L.  Robertson  Co., 

Chas.  Jeffreys, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


Philadelphia,  December  5, 1008. 

AmoacAN  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newarky  N,  J. 
Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  December  1,  1908,  in  our 
opinion  we  have  no  clay  for  making  crucibles  in  the  United  States  to 
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take  ihe  place  of  the  Hessian  sand  crucibles.  Therefore  they  should 
come  into  the  United  States  duty  free. 

KespectfuUy,  yours,  . 


Phij:ju>elphia,  December  S^  1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N,  J. 
Genitjemen:  In  reply  to  yours,  we  be^  to  say  that  the  Hessian 
sand  crucibles  can  not  be  duplicated  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  duty  should  be  placed  upon  crucibles,  as  they  can  not 
be  produced  here,  and  therefore  no  American  industry  would  be  inter- 
fered with. 

Hoping  to  have  you  succeed  in  having  them  put  upon  the  free  list, 
we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Hastings  &  Oo. 


New  York,  December  5, 1908, 
Abcerican  Oil  and  Supply  CIompany. 

Gentlemen:  We  believe  that  the  Hessian  sand  crucible  should 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  as  the  material  is  not  found  in  this 
country,  thus  making  the  duty  a  burden  instead  of  a  protection  to 
our  industries. 

We  hope  you  will  endeavor  to  convince  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
hiittee  of  Congress  that  this  is  a  righteous  demand. 
Yours,  truly, 

Day,  Clark  &  Co. 


Philadelphia,  December  7,  1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  December  1,  regarding 
the  duty  on  Hessian  sand  crucibles  which  vou  desire  to  have  re- 
moved, 1  have  to  say  that  as  a  lar^e  user  of  such  wares  I  unquali- 
fiedly assert  that  I  have  found  no  kind  of  crucible  which  could  take 
its  place  in  my  line  of  work. 

I  have  never  found  another  make  to  be  as  generally  adaptable, 
and  as  I  know  of  no  manufacturers  who  make  crucibles  of  a  like 
kind  in  this  country  see  no  reason  why  a  duty  should  be  imposed. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

^  Paul  H.  Rosenthal. 


Dayton,  Ky.,  December  7, 1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 

Gentlebien:  Understanding  that  there  is  to  be  a  revision  of  the 

tariff,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact 

that  we  believe  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  of  Hessian  sand  crucibles. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  our  line  of  business  that  this  is  the  only 

crucible  tiiat  can  be  used  for  certain  purposes  in  our  line  of  work  and 
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that  up  to  the  present  they  have  been  unable  to  find  any  material  in 
this  country  suitable  for  making  them. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  take  this  matter  up  with 
the  proper  oonmiittee  and  see  what  can  be  done  about  same. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Co. 


Philadelphia,  December  14^  1908, 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J, 
Dear  Sir:  We  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent 
on  Hessian  sand  crucibles  is  excessive.  These  crucibles  are  not  made 
in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  crucible  made  here  which  can  take  its 
place  or  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  seems  but  fair,  under  these 
circumstances,  as  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  the  Hessian  sand 
crucible  in  the  arts,  assay  offices,  and  mints,  that  this  crucible  should 
be  put  on  the  free  list. 

Yours,  truly,  Phillips  &  Jacobs. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  i^,  1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir:  We  hereby  agree  with  others  that  Hessian  sand  cruci- 
bles are  the  best  crucible  for  the  melting  of  gold,  silver,  etc.    The  so- 
called  "Denver,"  or  crucible  of  graphite  or  black  lead,  does  not 
answer  our  requirements  or  do  the  work  satisfactorily. 

Yours,  very  truly.  King  &  Eisble. 

C.  G. 


SCHEDULE  C.-METALS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


ABRASIVES  OF   IRON. 

THE  HABBISON  SUPPLY   COHPAITf,   BOSTON,   MASS.,   ASK  FOB 
BEDUGTION  OF  DUTY  ON  CHILLED  SHOT. 

34  India  Wharf, 
Boston^  Mass.^  JantMry  4, 1909. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  understand  that  certain  individuals  or  concerns 
are  writing  you  with  a  view  of  having  the  duty  increased  on  chilled 
shot  or  iron  sand,  which  comes  in  under  act  or  July  24,  1897,  para- 
graph 193.  We  certainly  object  to  this  very  strongly  indeed.  The 
parties  or  individuals  who  are  manufacturing' shot  in  this  country — 
and  there  are  only  two  of  them — are  each  selling  their  merchandise 
for  less  money  than  we  can  actually  import  the  material  into  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  and,  as  stated  in  previous  correspondence, 
we  ask  for  a  considerable  reduction  on  this  material  or  have  the  duty 
abolished  altogether.  Concerns  that  are  manufacturing  here  to-day 
can  sell  their  merchandise  in  competition  with  any  imported  article 
without  having  any  protection  in  tne  shape  of  duty  whatever. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Harrison  Supply  Company, 
Nathan  C.  Harrison,  Treasurei\ 


AUTOMOBILES. 

HON.  S.  W.  SMITH,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  DETBOIT 
(MICH.)  WIBE  SPBINa  COMPANY. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  7, 1909, 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  Smith, 

House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  become  very  much  interested  and  have  given 
considerable  of  our  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  views  of  several  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  we  feel  that  as  an  American 
manufacturing  concern — and  one  directly  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  American  automobile  industry — it  is  proper  for  us  to  express 
our  views  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  tariff  on  foreign  automooiles 
coming  into  this  country. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  cushion  springs,  which  are  used  exclu- 
sively for  high-grade  automobiles,  and  which  we  sdl  at  a  fair  mar- 
gin of  profit,  and  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  foreign  automobiles 
6878 
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and  foreign  cars  allowed  to  compete  on  the  American  market,  we 
could  not  expect  to  get  any  of  this  business  for  two  reasons:  First, 
we  could  not  employ  labor  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  employed  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  labor  item  represents  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  our  product.  Second,  even  if  we  could  get  the  labor  at  the  same 
price,  we  could  not  overcome  the  excessive  transportation  rates  be- 
tween here  and  the  foreign  country  and  compete  with  them. 

We  are  employing  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  men,  most  of  whom 
are  married  and  have  families  and  are  dependent  upon  this  plant 
running.  We  feel  that  should  the  duty  on  foreign  cars  be  withdrawn 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  come  into  the  American  market 
we  would  be  forced  out  of  business  completely. 

^\Tiile  we  are  only  a  small  concern  compared  with  many  others 
catering  to  the  automobile  industry,  we  feel  that  it  would  not  only 
drive  our  business  to  the  wall,  but  manv  hundreds  of  other  concerns 
as  well;  and  when  taking  into  consideration  the  vast  number  of 
people  dependent  upon  concerns  such  as  ours,  it  would  be  a  great 
injustice  to  the  American  people  to  allow  foreign  concerns  to  jeop- 
ardize these  industries  and  the  livelihood  of  those  dependent  upon 
them. 

No  doubt  3'^ou  are  familiar  with  the  blow  dealt  the  automobile 
industry  the  past  year,  and  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  were 
out  of  employment.  This,  in  our  consideration,  is  a  very  mild  form 
of  the  conditions  that  would  exist  should  the  tariff  be  withdrawn 
altogether,  or  withdrawn  to  such  an  extent  that  foreign  cars  could 
come  into  this  market. 

We  believe  that  any  fair-minded  American,  and  we  might  say 
patriotic  "American,  who  would  stop  to  think  of  what  it  would  mean 
to  make  a  move  of  this  sort,  could  not  conscientiously  sanction  any 
move  of  this  kind. 

In  closing,  we  heartily  and  sincerely  indorse  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Fordney  when  he  said,  "  I  want  the  duty  so  infernal  high 
that  no  foreign  automobile  could  get  into  this  country  to  destroy 
that  labor." 

We  trust  that  every  true  American  will  do  as  we  have  done,  so 
that  the  committee  acting  on  this  matter  may  have  brought  to  them 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  its  true  light. 

We  beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Detroit  Wire  Spring  Company, 

Per  D.  A.   Young,   General  Manager. 


CHAINS. 

H.  F.  MATTERN,  LEBANON  (PA.)  CHAIN  W0BK9,  FILES 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT,  WITH  TABLE. 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  January  8,  1909. 

COMMITTBK  ON    WaYS   AND   MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  During  the  tariff  hearing  held  Friday,  November 

27,  the  question  was  asked  by  one  of  your  honorable  committee,  Mr. 

Underwood,  that  Mr.  Mattern  file  the  American  cost  prices  on  chains 

at  factories,  with  freight  rate  to  New  York  added,  compared  to  the 

ei3l8-TARirF— No.  47—08 4 
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selling  prices  of  English  chains  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  plus  freight  and 
proposed  duty. 

In  response  to  this  request,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  statement  based 
on  prices  rulinjg  in  England,  1907,  compared  with  the  approximate 
cost  in  the  United  States  factories  for  the  same  period.  In  both  of 
these  instances  the  prices  are  figured  on  the  basis  of  New  York 
delivery. 

Comparing  notes  with  other  manufacturers,  there  was  necessarily 
a  great  varietv  in  the  cost  of  delivery  of  an  article  at  one  given 
pomt,  but  we  nave  endeavored  to  arrive  at  what  we  consider  a  just 
and  fair  average  cost,  as  per  schedule  hereto  attached  and  marked 
"Exhibit  A." 

In  arriving  at  the  English  selling  prices  we  are  not  convinced  that 
we  have  secured  the  lowest  prices  that  were  then  beine  quoted,  but 
have  simply  submitted  prices  as  named  by  several  leading  English 
manufacturers. 

LARGE-SIZE  CHAINS. 

The  chain  manufacturers  with  whom  we  have  conferred,  and  who 
represent  practically  every  chain  manufacturer  in  the  United  States, 
were  hopeful  that  they  could  recommend  a  greater  reduction  of  duty 
on  large-size  chains  than  our  schedule  represents,  but  were  con- 
fronted by  the  extremely  higher  labor  cost  of  productive  and  non- 
productive work  in  this  country,  to  wit  : 

The  wages  paid  chain  makers  greatly  exceed  the  wages  paid 
abroad,  as  shown  by  the  respective  tables  hereto  aflixed  ana  marked 
"Exhibits." 

The  nonproductive  labor  in  this  country  receives  from  $1.60  to 
$1.76  per  day.  whereas  the  same  labor  in  England  consider  themselves 
well  paid  at  $4.60  per  week  (18  shillings).  Would  add  that  nonpro- 
ductive labor  on  large-size  chains  is  a  very  important  item  in  figur- 
ing costs,  and  is  work  which  can  not  be  done  oy  the  installation  of 
machinery. 

SMALL  CHAINS. 

On  smaller  chains,  under  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  where  an 
advance  is  asked.  American  manufacturers  have  to  compete  against 
chains  made  by  "  outworkers  "  in  foreign  countries,  to  whom  chain 
manufacturers  abroad  supply  the  material  and  allow  7  per  cent  waste. 
The  outworker  furnishes  his  own  building  or  shop,  frequently  located 
in  the  rear  of  his  own  home,  where  male  and  female  labor  of  14  years 
of  age  and  upward  are  employed.  He,  the  outworker,  is  therefore  a 
subcontractor,  and  furnishes,  besides  his  shop,  his  blast  (which  is  a 
hand  bellows),  fuel,  and  all  appliances  or  tools  for  the  making  of 
chains.  CJonsequently,  the  manufacturer  or  factor  has  merely  his 
labor  in  receiving  and  shipping  the  finished  product  per  100  pounds, 
plus  his  material,  to  figure  his  costs. 

This  permits  of  chams  being  sold  abroad  at  prices  which  can  not 
be  met  by  American  manufacturers,  whose  employees  consist  of  men 
and  boys  over  16  years  of  age,  under  one  roof,  supplied  with  all  ap- 
pliances for  chain  manufacture,  and  paid  the  wage  scale  hereto  at- 
tached and  marked  ''Exhibit  B,"  covering  only  actual  prices  for 
welding. 

In  this  connection  we  respectfully  ask  a  careful  study  of  the  wage 
scales  paid  our  chain  makers  and  the  prices  paid  the  outworkers, 
keeping  in  view  the  conditions  governing  the  outworkers. 
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Referring  to  the  wage  scale  for  handmade  chains.  Every  shop 
in  the  United  States  is  a  union  shop,  and  which  scale  manufactur- 
ers are  compelled  to  pay,  notwithstanding  the  existing  depression, 
the  same  scale  of  wages  which  were  adopted  in  March  ot  1907,  being 
10  ijer  cent  advance  over  the  previous  scale,  while  in  England  the 
official  scale  during  the  year  1907  was  the  6-shilling  list  for  out- 
workers. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  during  the  year  1907,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  6-shilling  list  was  the  published  list  of 
union  wages  paid  outworkers  in  En^and,  wages  were  actually  being 
paid  on  the  oasis  of  the  8-shilling  list  to  outworkers  during  this 
time.  This  disparity  between  the  published  imion  list  of  wages 
and  the  3-shilling  list  actually  paid  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  total  number  of  chain  makers  in  the  black  district  in  Eng- 
land is  about  5,000,  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  chain  makers  were 
members  of  the  imion,  thus  leaving  four-fifths  of  the  chain  makers 
free  to  accept  any  price  that  the  cnain  manufacturer  chose  to  pay, 
which  was  an  average  of  25  to  50  per  cent  less  than  the  union  wages. 
All  of  the  above  facts  as  to  membership  of  the  union,  and  the  nuniber 
of  chain  makers  employed  in  the  black  district  in  England,  were 
taken  from  the  annual  report  made  by  the  national  secretary,  Mr. 
Sitch,  and  as  published  in  the  Brierley  Hill  Advertiser  (England) 
in  the  latter  end  of  November,  1908. 

To  establish  the  foregoing  statement  we  submit  herewith  clipping 
from  the  Iron  Age,  of  New  York,  as  published  in  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1907,  on  the  subject  of  women  chain  makers  in  England. 
In  regard  to  these  outworkers,  we  would  respectfully  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  their  overhead  charges  and  general  expenses 
can  not,  in  our  opinion,  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  welding  i)rices, 
whereas  by  our  factory  system  all  nonproductive  labor  is  paid  by 
the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  and  represents  in  the  best 
regulated  factories  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  welding  cost,  and  on 
the  lighter  sizes  the  percentage  of  the  welding  cost  is  from  100  to 
125  per  cent.  By  the  lighter  sizes  we  refer  to  the  sizes  less  than  one- 
fourth  inch. 

WOMEN   CHAIN   MAKERS  OF  ENGLAND. 
[Iron  Age,  February  7,  1907.] 

J.  Sitch,  secretary  of  the  Chain  Makers  and  Chain  Strikers'  Association  In 
Great  Britain,  has  commented  quite  severely  on  the  condition  of  the  women 
workers  in  the  chain-making  trade  of  the  black  country,  the  district  surround- 
ing Birmingham,  E^nglnnd.  After  a  period  in  which  conditions  among  these 
workers  changed  for  the  better,  they  are  now  said  to  be  as  bad  as  at  any  time. 
The  average  wage  for  a  week's  work,  with  long  hours,  six  days  in  the  week,  is 
between  4  and  5  shillings— from  $1  to  $1.25. 

Secretary  Sitch,  referring  to  the  evils  of  sweating  and  of  competition  for  the 
chance  to  work,  severely  reflects  on  workmen  as  well  as  employers.  Not  a  few 
of  the  women  have  husbands  who  earn  good  wages.  "  I  was  pained  to  find," 
he  says,  *'  among  this  class  wives  of  members  of  the  Chain  Makers  and  Chain 
Strikers*  Association  who,  I  know  for  a  fact,  earn  more  In  three  hours  than 
their  wives  earn  in  a  week.  Some  of  these  men  brag  about  being  good  trade 
onionistB  when  they  are  in  a  public  house,  but  they  are  quite  content  to  allow 
their  wives  to  toil  and  slave  in  a  chain  shop  for  a  mere  pittance.  Such  men 
are  not  worthy  to  be  members  of  a  trade  union." 

In  order  that  your  committee  may  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  chain 
industry,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  cost  given  in  Exhibit  "A" 
on  stud  link  BBB,  or  dredge  chain,  are  all  based  on  hand-made 
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chain,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  no  machinery  can  be  used,  but, 
rather,  all  skilled  labor. 

MACHINE- MADE  CHAINS. 

Chain  made  in  England  to  compete  with  the  chain  made  in  the 
United  States  known  as  "  machine-made  chain  "  is  a  very  low-grade 
quality  and  is  known  abroad  as  "hammered  chain,"  in  which  they 
use  the  cheapest  grade  of  iron  that  can  be  manufactured,  and  partic- 
ularly the  smaller  sizes  of  three-sixteenth  inch  to  three-eighth  inch, 
inclusive,  which  are  made  by  bovs  and  girls  and  women,  who  can 
not  earn,  under  the  arbitrary  scale  of  wages  paid,  more  than  G  shil- 
lings per  week  (approximately  $1.60),  after  having  paid  all  of  their 
running  expenses,  as  before  referred  to. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Parliament  recognized  that  it  was  a 
national  disgrace  to  have  women  working  at  the  forge  making  chain, 
and  some  years  ago  the  British  Parliament  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  employment  of  women  to  manufacture  chain,  with  the 
end  in  view  of  passing  a  law  forbidding  girls  and  women  working  at 
the  forge  makmg  cnain.  This  brought  about  great  distress  and 
nearly  an  uprising  in  the  black  district,  where  the  women  main- 
tained that  they  had  the  right  to  earn  their  own  living,  that  they  had 
no  other  trades,  that  they  and  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  for 
generations  back  have  worked  at  this  trade,  and  they  insisted  upon 
the  right  to  labor  at  their  chosen  avocation. 

Physicians  employed  by  the  committee  from  Parliament  reported 
that  no  physical  injury  followed  the  making  of  small  chams  by 
women  and  girls,  and  the  committee  therefore  had  no  grounds  on 
which  to  report  back  to  Parliament  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  pre- 
venting the  employment  of  females  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Com- 
paring the  American  wages  on  this  class  of  work,  your  honorable 
committee  will  readily  see  that  the  American  manufacturer  of  these 
small  chains  is  seriously  handicapped  by  the  difference  in  wages 
paid  abroad  and  here,  as  chain  makers  of  this  class  of  chain  in  this 
country  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day,  according  to  size  of  chain. 
This  fact  is  proven  by  the  selling  price  of  the  foreign  manufacture, 
as  recently  quoted  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool. 

English  prices  /.  o.  5.  TAverpooh 


Size.  Per  112  poiimls. 


Per  100 
poundK. 


A  inch Hs.  6d.  net I  $3.48 

}  inch I  i:ss«.  9d.  less  10  per  cent '  2.65 

A  inch ;  12«.  9d.  less  lo  per  cent 2.47 

I  inch '  12s.  3d.  less  10  per  cent 2. 33 

A  inch 12s.  3d.  less  10  per  cent ,  2. 33 

i  inch '  lis.  iKi.  less  10  per  cent I  2.26 

I  inch lis  3*1.  less  10  per  cent ,  2.17 

I  inch ICs.  9d.  les.s  10  per  cent 2. 07 

i  Inch 10s.  6<1.  less  10  per  cent 2,02 

1  inch I  10s.  Gd.  less  10  per  cent 2.02 


In  comparison  therewith  we  attach  the  present  average  cost  prices, 
Exhibit  "A,"  for  this  grade  of  chain.  The  present  production  of 
chain  in  the  United  States  during  1908  is  less  than  GO  per  cent  of 
that  of  1907.  The  industry  is  sadly  depressed,  and  if  undue  reduction 
is  made  in  tariff,  so  as  to  allow  the  free  importation  of  English  chain, 
there  are  but  two  courses  left  to  the  chain  manufacturer  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  are  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  or  discontinue  the  bnsi- 
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ness.  The  effect  of  a  radical  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  be,  in  our 
opinion,  first,  a  reduction  in  the  price  paid  to  laborers;  second,  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  employees,  which  would  mean  that  the 
skilled  chain  maker,  having  no  work  at  his  trade  in  which  he  has 
spent  his  life,  would  be  driven  down  to  work  as  a  day  laborer  and  at 
a  day  laborer's  wages. 

CHAINS,  IBON  OR  STEEL. 

The  following  tables  are  made  up  by  comparing  the  average  of 
actual  English  or  foreign  selling  prices  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  as  com- 
pared with  the  actual  average  cost  to  American  manufacturers  deliv- 
ered at  New  York  City  in  both  instances.  American  costs  given  do 
not,  however,  include  any  profit  whatever.  American  costs  com- 
pared with  foreign  selling  prices  are  in  each  case  figured  on  the 
same  sizes  in  each  group,  and  are,  as  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
requested,  selling  prices  ruling  on  English  chain  during  1907,  and 
the  American  costs  are  the  costs  for  1907. 


Size  of  chain. 


2"  and  larger 

Freight,  inmrance,  and  wharfage 

ProptMied  duty  }  cent  per  pound,  or  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem 


Leaf)  than  2''.  but  not  leas  than  |g" 

Freight.  Insurance,  and  wharfage 

Fiofiosed  duty  1  cent  per  pound,  or  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem 


Urn  than  \^',  bnt  not  lesn  than  »' 
«_  .  .  _   . -"     •^arii 


Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage 

Proposed  duty  li  cents  per  pound,  or  ( 
cent  ad  valorem 


I  per 


Leas  than  i§"  but  not  less  than  i" 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage 

Proposed  duty  2  cents  per  pound,  or  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem 


Per  112 
pounds. 


14s. 


40  percent. 
198.  5|d... 


60  percent. 
308.  4d.... 


60  per  cent. 


Per  100 
pounds 
f.o.b.  Liv- 
erpool. 


92.80 

.18 


8.00 
.20 


1.20 


4.17 
.20 


2.60 


6.60 
.22 


8.90 


Average  for- 
eign selling 
price  per  100 

pounds 

f.o.b.  New 

York. 


$3.87i 


4.40 


Average 
Ameriran 
coHt  per  100 

pounds 

f.o.b.  New 

York. 


93.63 


6.87 


10.62 


4.20 


7.25 


11.56 


Size  of  chain. 


Lenthan  }  Inch  of  any  description  containing 

not  more  than  12  links  per  foot 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage 

Piopoe«d  duty,  Scents 


AveiBge  weight  per  100  feet,  sizes  2/0  to  No.  2: 

2S  pounds 

Freight,  insnrance,  and  wharfage 

Proposed  duty,  8  cents  per  pound  or  GO  per 
cent  ad  valorem 


Us  than  i  inch  of  any  description  containing 
more  than  12  links  per  foot: 
AvefBge  weieht  per  100  feet,  sizes  Z'O  to  No.  2— 

2ftpoanaA 

Freight,  Insurance,  and  wharfage 

Pioponen  duty.  5  cents  per  pound  or  90  per 
cent  ad  valorem 


Foreign  sell- 
ing price 
per  100 
pounds. 


96.66 


9.85 


21.15 


American 

cost  per  100 

pounds. 


97.82 


10.90 


23.50 
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Foreign  selling  prices  of  hammered  chain^  compared  with  American  common  coU  chain 

costs,  1907. 


Slxe  of  chain. 


A",  12  links  per  foot. 


Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage. 
Proposed  duty 


Leas  than  f|",  but  not  less  than  i": 

Average 

Freight,  Insurance,  and  wharfage. 
Proposed  duty 


Leas  than  |i",  but  not  less  than  i|": 

Average 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage. 
Proposed  duty,  60  per  cent 


Less  than  1^",  but  not  lesa  than  |i": 

Average 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage. 
Proposed  duty,  1  cent  per  pound  . . 


Per  100 
pounds. 


148.  6d. 


13!<.  Sd . 


English 
prices  per 
112  pounds 

f .  o.  b. 
Liverpool. 


•3.48 

.18 

3.00 


16.66 


2.66 

.18 

2.00 


2.22 

.18 

1.33 


2.03 
.16 
1.00 


4.74 


8.78 


8.19 


United  States 
cost  f .  0.  b. 
New  York. 


r.49 


3.48 


2.97 


Comparative  wage  schedule  paid  foreign  and  American  union  chain  makers  for 

the  year  1907. 

[Chnln  known  In  factory  ns  |  inch  to  IJ  Inch.  English,  "beat;"  American,  "crane."    1| 
Inch  to  IJ   Inch,   English,   "special  beat ; '^  American,  "dredge."     2  inch  and  larger 


known  in  both  countries  as 

"  stud  link."] 

68.  list. 

Foreign 

Americas, 

Slxu. 

Outworl 

112  pounds. 

85^.2d.»88.44 

26s.l0d.=.  6.46 

19s.6d.=>  4.68 

138.  =  3. 12 

10s.3d.=  2.46 

78.11d.=  1.90 

68.3d.=  1.50 

5s.  6d.   =1.30 

4H.10d.   =1.16 

48.  Sd.    =1.02 

3s.l0d.   «.  .92 

kers. 

100  pounds 

Factory  or  in 
112  pounds. 

26s.5d.««6.85 
20s.  lid. «  6.02 

14s.7d.»  3.40 
99.Vd.=  2.34 
78.8d.»  1.84 

58.11d.=  1.42 

4s.  Aid.  =  1.13 

^workers. 
100  pounds. 

factory  or 
in  workers, 
100  pounds. 

Hnch,orNo.3 

AInch,  orNo.2 

Xiuch 

inch , 

$7.58 
5.76 
4.18 
2.784 
2.19 
1.70 
1.34 

$6.66 
4.48 
3.08 
2.09 
1.64 
1.27 
1.01 

$9.97 
9.14 
6.78 
4.23 

A  inch 

3.68 

inch 

3.12 

1  Inch 

2.34 

} inch  

I.IG  ,  4s.0id.=     .97  .             .866 
1.03     &*.7id.=.    .87                .747 

1.94 

|huh 

1.64 

1  in<'h 

.90 
.82 

8s.   2d.=.     .76  1             .68 
2s.l04d.=    .69  1             .61 
8s.24d.«     .77                .69 
38.24d.=    .77               .69 
8fl.3id.=    .79                .71 
2s.  3d.=:    .64               .48 
2a.  3d.=     .M                .-18 
2s.  4d.=:     .56                .50 

1.37 

li  inches 

L14 

1   inches 

1.27 

If  inches 

1.14 

1   to  1^  inches 

1.14 

2  inches 

.67 

2V^  inches ....           ' 

.67 

21  inches | 

.70 

2 A  inches .  ..    .         ' 

2m.   5d.=     .58 
28.  7d.=     .62 
2s.   8d.=.     .61 
-2s.  9d.=:     .66 

.62 
.631 
.67 

.75 

2t  inches 

.76 

2 A  inch^ 

1 

.84 

21  inches 

.95 

2i  inches 

2s.Ud.«     .70                .63 

1.06 

The  foregoing  arguments  and  exhibits  being  actual  facts,  all  of 
which  can  be  verified,  are,  we  believe,  the  strongest  arguments  that 
can  be  made  for  an  entirely  new  schedule  on  chain  to  be  included  in 
the  new  tariff  schedule  which  is  being  prepared,  being  based  on  actual 
costs  of  manufacture  abroad  as  against  the  costs  of  the  American 
manufacturer. 
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Exhibit  A  is  figured  out,  as  shown  thereon,  based  on  foreign  selling 

? rices  plus  the  proposed  duty  to  be  levied  under  the  new  revision. 
7e  appeal  to  your  honorable  committee  that  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
you  will  insert  in  your  proposed  revision  of  tariff  to  be  submitted 
to  the  new  Congress  and  urge  the  passage  of  the  proposed  chain 
schedule  as  annexed,  which  schedule  is  submitted  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  your  honorable  chairman,  Mr.  S.  E.  Payne,  to  the 
undersigned  when  appearing  before  your  committee  on  November  27, 
1908. 
Signed  in  behalf  of  the  chain  manufacturers  of  the  United  States : 

Lebanon  Chain  Works, 
H.  F.  Matiern,  Vice-President. 
WooDHousB  Chain  Works, 

Trentonj  N,  /., 
Thos.  T.  Woodhouse. 


PROPOSED  schedule. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel  not  less  than  2 
inches  in  diameter,  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound,  but  no  chain  of 
any  description  of  these  sizes  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  80 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel  less  than  2 
inches,  but  not  less  than  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch  diameter,  1 
cent  per  pound,  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description  of  these 
diameters  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  40  per  cent. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel  less  than  thir- 
teen-sixteenths of  an  inch,  but  not  less  than  thirteen  thirty-seconds 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  1 J  cents  per  pound,  but  no  chain  or  chains  of 
any  description  of  these  diameters  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty 
than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  st^el  less  than  thir- 
teen thirty-seconds  of  an  inch,  but  not  less  than  one- fourth  inch  in 
diameter,  2  cents  per  pound,  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description 
of  these  diameters  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel  less  than  one- 
fourth  inch  in  diameter,  containing  not  more  than  12  links  per  foot, 
3  cents  per  pound,  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description  of  these 
diameters  and  length  of  link  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  di  ty  than  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds^  made  of  iron  or  steel  less  than  one- 
fourth  inch  in  diameter,  containing  more  than  12  links  per  foot,  6 
cents  per  pound,  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description  of  these 
sizes  and  length  of  link  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  90  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Lebanon  Chain  Works, 
H.  F.  Mattern, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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CUTLERY. 

HON.  RICHARD  WAYNE  PARKER,  H.  C,  STTBMITS  LETTER  OF 
FREDERICK  C.  J.  WISS,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  S,  1909. 
CoMMiTraB  ON   Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

GentiiEmen:  I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  letter  from 
Frederick  C.  J.  Wiss,  president  of  the  J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  shears,  scissors,  razors,  and  cutlery 
of  different  kinds,  in  regard  to  the  effect  upon  that  industry  of  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  in  certain  particulars,  stating  that  the  scissors 
industry  now  requires  fully  as  much  protection  as  is  afforded  by 
present  schedules,  and  that  to  encourage  the  making  of  small  scis- 
sors the  tariff  should  be  materially  increased;  that  they  have  never 
been  able  to  successfuUv  compete  with  the  line  of  small  scissors,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  imported,  and  that  what  little  effort  they 
make  in  this  line  is  more  of  a  fad  than  a  paying  proposition. 

It  is  likewise  urged  that  if  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  upon  arti- 
cles which  they  manufacture  it  would  certainly  call  out  a  great  many 
of  their  present  employees,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  rate  on  scissors  is  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  while  on 
almost  all  other  cutlery  it  ranges  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  or  even  100 
per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  is  ffenerally  recognized  in  the 
trade,  the  making  of  scissors  is  a  great  deal  more  particular  and  more 
difficult  than  is  the  manufacturing  of  any  other  line  of  cutlery. 

I  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  this  letter  to  you.  The  J.  Wiss  & 
Sons  Company  has  the  highest  reputation  as  manufacturers  of  cut- 
lery, and  their  character  is  esteemed  by  the  business  community  in 
which  they  are  situated,  and  I  know  that  any  representations  that 
they  make  are  to  be  fully  relied  upon  in  every  respect. 
Very  respectfully, 

Richard  Wayne  Parker. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  January  7,  1909. 
Hon.  R.  Wayne  Parker, 

Hov^e  of  Representatives^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  agitation  of  tariff  revision  we  take  the 
liberty  to  inquire  if  you  can  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  the  best  way 
to  protect  our  interests. 

As  explained  to  you  when  at  our  works  the  scissors  industry  re- 
quires protection  fully  as  great  as  on  the  present  schedules,  and  to 
encourage  the  making  of  small  scissors  the  tariff  should  be  materially 
increased.  We  have  never  been  able  to  successfulljr  compete  with  the 
line  of  small  scissors  of  which  great  quantities  are  imported.  We  are 
doing  a  little  in  this  line,  but  so  very  little  that  it  is  more  of  a  fad 
than  a  paying  proposition. 

Should  the  tariff  be  reduced  in  any  way  it  would  certainly  call  out 
a  great  many  of  our  present  employees.  The  average  rate  on  scissors 
is  Detween  50  and  GO  per  cent,  while  on  almost  all  other  cutlery  it 
ranges  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  or  even  100  per  cent,  and  the  trade  as  a 
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general  rule  recognizes  that  the  making^f  scissors  is  a  great  deal  more 
particular  and  more  difficult  than  that  of  making  any  other  line  of 
cutlery. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  suggestions  you  can  furnish  on 
this  matter,  we  remain, 

Per  Frederick  C.  J.  Wiss. 
Yours,  very  truly,  J.  Wiss  &  Sons,  Co., 


FERROPHOSPHORU8. 

HOIT.  L  P.  PADOETT,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE  EOCKDALE 
IBON  COMPANY,  BOCEDALE,  TENN. 

Rockdale,  Tenn.,  Janvary  5,  1909, 
Hon.  L.  P.  Padgett,  M.  C, 

Washington^  Z).  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledgre  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  of  De- 
cember 28,  which  has  been  carefully  noted.  The  main  groimd,  I 
think,  for  increasing  the  duty  on  ferrophosphorus  is  that  it  costs 
three  times  as  much  to  make  it  as  it  does  pig  iron.  Pig  iron  comes  in 
on  a  $4  tariff,  and  on  that  ground  alone  I  think  the  duty  on  ferro- 
phosphorus should  be  $12.     All  I  want  is  a  reasonable  profit. 

As  to  other  people  manufacturing  ferrophosphorus,  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  have  a  patent  on  manufacturmg  it  in  a  blast  furnace,  and  am 
the  only  one  in  the  world,  I  believe,  who  is  making  it  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace. They  make  it  abroad,  however,  in  an  electrical  furnace,  like 
all  of  the  other  alloys  are  made.  The  material  made  in  an  electrical 
furnace,  on  account  of  getting  such  an  intense  heat,  can  be  made 
much  higher  in  phosphorus  than  it  can  in  a  blast  furnace,  and  there- 
fore brings  a  higher  price.  The  users  of  ferrophosphorus,  which  are 
the  steel  plants  of  the  United  States,  would  prefer  the  higher  grade; 
that  is,  tne  25  per  cent  phosphorus  material,  and  the  highest  I  can 
make  in  a  blast  furnace  is  about  20  per  cent.  The  foreign  material 
running  25  per  cent  phosphorus  brings  from  $60  to  $75  per  ton, 
whereas  my  material  only  brings  from  $40  to  $48  per  ton.  If  there 
was  a  tariff  of  $12  or  $15  a  ton  on  this  foreign  product,  it  would 
almost  equalize  our  prices  and  allow  me  to  compete  with  this  high- 
grade  ferrophosphorus.  Anyhow,  I  think  the  United  States  should 
protect  her  own  mdustries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  2,000  tons  of  ferrophosphorus  is  all  that 
is  used  per  year  in  this  country,  while  I  can  make  here  at  Rockdale, 
by  runnmg  the  furnace  steadily  on  it  about  7,000  tons  a  year,  so  you 
can  see  that  the  demand  for  it  is  so  limited  that  it  really  does  not 
amount  to  very  much,  and  yet  I  think  I  should  be  protected  from 
foreign  material  coming  in  here  under  these  conditions,  or  at  least  to 
put  up  the  tariff  so  they  can  not  run  me  out  of  business,  as  they  have 
threatened  to  do. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  J.  Gray,  Jr. 
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HORSESHOE  CALKS. 

THE  STEBLINO  HANTTFACTUBIHO  COMFAHT,  HAETFOSD,  COHI., 
SUBMITS  SITPFLEMEirrAL  BBIEF  AND  TABLE  OF  COSTS. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  January  5, 1909, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa%Mngton^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  attention  of  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  just  been  called  by  The  Iron  Age  of  December  31,  1908,  to 
a  statement  iSled  with  your  committee  by  the  H.  Calk  Company  with 
reference  to  the  previous  oral  statement  of  Warren  D.  Chase,  the 
Sterling  Manufacturing  Company's  general  manager,  on  November 
25,  1908. 

This  statement  was  largely  of  a  personal  nature,  designed  as  an 
attack,  and  as  it  calls  in  question  the  truth  of  various  statements  made 
to  your  committee,  it  is  strongly  desired  and  urgently  requested  that 
this  additional  statement  or  brief  be  accepted  and  placea  on  file  by 
your  committee,  in  order  that  all  the  facts  may  be  before  you  in  mak- 
ing up  the  new  tariff  bill. 

The  gist  of  the  statement  of  the  H-Calk  Company  may  be  stated 
in  two  sentences: 

1.  That  the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  detachable 
calks  in  this  country  and  the  annual  output  of  the  manufacturers 
are  smaller  than  was  stated  by  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

2.  That  the  statement  of  selling  prices  upon  American  manufac- 
tured calks  was  untrue. 

To  begin  with,  it  should  be  noted,  by  reference  to  the  oral  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Chascj  which  appears  in  the  report  of  tariff  hearings 
for  the  evening  session  of  Weanesday,  Novenaber  25,  1908,  that  this 
appearance  was  not  for  his  own  company  alone,  but  for  all  the 
American  manufacturers  of  detachable  calks,  and  that  he  spoke  for 
them  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  his  own  company. 

His  original  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  invested  on  account 
of  the  manufacture  of  detachable  calks  in  this  country  was  $1,000,000. 
There  are  no  compiled  statistics  showing  definitely"  what  has  been 
invested,  but  this  estimate  was  later  revised  to  about  $1,250,000, 
which  is  the  estimate  of  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  largest  producer  of  detachable  calks.  They  state  that  they  have 
substantially  $1,000,000  invested  in  their  own  business,  and  this 
would  leave  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  be  divided  among  those 
interested  in  the  other  three  brands  of  detachable  calks  on  the  market 

The  value  of  the  annual  output  of  domestic  detachable  calks  is 
based  upon  the  selling  prices  to  horseshoers,  which  was  the  basis  em- 
ployed throughout  by  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  in  its 
statements  to  the  committee.  Using  these  values  as  a  basis,  as  all 
manufacturers  do  in  figuring  their  costs  and  discounts  to  jobbers,  the 
value  of  the  annual  output  is  as  stated,  whereas  the  value  given  hj 
the  H-Calk  Company,  based  upon  the  selling  prices  to  jobbers,  is 
very  much  too  low,  if  the  estimate  of  the  total  output,  as  between 
40,000,000  and  50,000,000,  is  correct. 
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But  the  most  important  charge  is  in  connection  with  the  American 
selling  pi  ices.  The  essence  of  this  charge  in  the  H-Calk  Company's 
statement  reads  as  follows: 

We  know  positively  that  he  (Mr.  Obase)  has  sold  during  the  years  1907-8 
all  his  production  to  the  H.  &  Rowe  Calk  Company,  of  New  York,  and  the  H.  & 
Bowe  Calk  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  basis  of  from  $11  to  $13.50  per 
thousand  for  the  one-half  inch  calks,  which  are  the  average  size  of  calks. 

The  H.  &  Eowe  Company  referred  to  is  simply  a  selling  organiza- 
tion, which  markets  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company's  product 
for  it  by  the  same  methods  that  the  other  manufacturers  in  this 
country  *use  in  marketing  their  own  products.  In  thfe  case  of  the 
other  manufacturers,  they  divide  their  manufacturing  and  selling  ex- 
penses into  different  ledger  accounts  upon  the  same  books.  In  the 
case  of  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company  the  marketing  is  done 
by  a  separate  corporation,  with  a  separate  set  of  books,  and  the  calks 
are  invoiced  to  this  separate  corporation  at  $13.50  a  thousand  for  the 
average  size  of  calk — ^namely,  the  one-half  inch.  This  selling  company 
has  no  plant  of  its  own ;  its  office  is  in  the  office  of  the  Sterling  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  the  margin  of  $6  between  $13.50  and  its 
quoted  prices  to  the  jobbers,  $19.50,  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  charges 
incident  to  the  marketinc:  of  the  goods.  There  has  never  been  a  cent 
of  profit  made  by  this  selling  company,  and  for  all  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  other  manufacturers  and  other  selling  prices  the  two 
should  be  considered  as  a  unit. 

Moreover,  the  prices  referred  to  in  Mr.  Chase's  oral  statement 
clearly  appear  as  the  prices  to  the  horseshoer,  and  it  is  stated  that 
such  price  of  $26  a  thousand  includes  the  jobber's  commission  of  25 
per  cent.  There  is  no  foundation  anywhere  for  any  belief  or  asser- 
tion that  the  prices  given  were  any  other  than  prices  to  horseshoers, 
and  they  were  absolutely  correct.  They  were  given  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  with  the  price  at  which  the  imported  calks  are  sold 
and  advertised  to  horseshoers,  namely,  $15  a  thousand. 

The  statement  of  the  H-Calk  Company,  however,  could  be  of  no 
value  to  the  committee  in  a  positive  way,  because  it  furnishes  no 
mformation  concerning  the  comparative  costs  of  the  domestic  and 
imported  calks.  The  cost  of  the  imported  one-half-inch  calks  to  the 
importer  (including  the  profit  to  the  German  manufacturer)  of 
$557  is  not  disputed  by  the  H-Calk  Company.  These  figures  were 
sworn  to  by  the  H-Calk  Company  as  the  cost,  including  profit,  in  its 
contest  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  and 
such  figures  were  found  correct  by  the  board. 

Taking  this  sworn  statement  of  the  importers  as  to  foreign  cost, 
and  also  their  statement  as  to  the  price  at  which  the  Sterling  Manu- 
facturing Company  invoices  its  goods  to  the  sales  organization, 
$13.50,  which  is  admitted,  we  have  the  following  result : 

Comparative  costs  as  shown  hy  importers*  oum  figures, 

American  calks,  Inclndlng  profit  to  manufacturer $13.  f50 

German  calks,  including  profit  to  manufacturer 5. 37 

Difference  in  cost  in  favor  of  German  manufacturer 8. 18 
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Deduct  present  45  i)er  cent  duty  on  $5.37  under  basket  clause  of  Sched- 
ule C . $2. 42 

Advantage  in  favor  of  German  manufacturer,  even  with  the  pres- 
ent duty  paid 5.71 

Tariff  necessary  to  equalize  costs  of  Imported  and  domestic  calks  on  im- 
porters* own  statement  (per  thousand) 8.13 

The  cost  of  transporting  these  calks  to  the  United  States,  we  are  in- 
formed, is  only  about  10  cents  a  thousand,  and  therefore  is  too  small 
to  consider  for  comparative  costs. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  is  principally  in  the  item  of  labor  enter- 
ing into  the  manufacture,  and  into  the  cost  of  the  supplies  and  sundry 
materials  needed  in  the  manufacture.  The  raw-material  cost  is  not 
over  25  per  cent  of  the  total. 

AVIiile  the  calks  are  made  by  machinery,  as  stated  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  the  chairman,  the  process  is  not  automatic,  as  he  perhaps 
supposed.  The  material  is  handled  in  7  different  mechanical  devices, 
and  it  takes  one  or  more  men  to  operate  each  one. 

But  this  basis  of  comparison  used  by  the  importers  is  not  a  fair 
one,  because  none  of  the  expenses  of  selling  gooas,  getting  trade,  ad- 
vertising, development  of  new  territory,  and  general  administrative 
expenses  are  included  in  the  price  of  $13.50.  ft  must  be  advanced  to 
$19.50  to  show  the  real  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  which  includes  his 
profit  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent  upjon  the  selling  price. 

The  only  real  basis  of  comparison  is  between  the  selling  price- 
that  is,  to  horseshoers — because,  then,  in  each  case  all  expenses  of 
selling,  marketing,  advertising,  and  general  administrative  expenses 
are  included  in  both  figures.    Such  a  comparison  is : 

Oomparative  prices  in  the  United  States  of  domestic  and  German  calks. 

Selling  prices  to  horseshoers  of  United  States  calks 1 $26.00 

Belling  prices  to  horseshoers  in  United  States  of  German  imported  calks.    15.00 

Difference  in  favor  of  German  manufacturer 11.00 

Add  45  per  cent  duty  on  $5.37,  which  is  included  at  present  in  selling 
price  of  German  calks 2.42 

Difference  In  favor  of  German  manufacturer,  If  present  tariff  is 
not  considered — that  is,  on  free-trade  basis 18.42 

Tariff  necessary  to  equalize  Imported  and  domestic  calks 13.42 

Revenue  tariff  asked  for  to  put  Geripan  and  American  manufacturers 
on  a  competitive  basis  (per  thousand) 10.00 

When  such  figures  stare  one  in  the  face  is  it  strange  that  the  domes- 
tic manufacturers  ask  for  a  suflScient  duty  after  importations  of  less 
than  two  years,  although  the  imported  calks  are  yet  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  consumption  ? 

The  effect  upon  trade  and  business  of  such  a  cutthroat  competition 
is  just  as  demoralizing  as  if  50  per  cent  of  the  calks  consumed  were 
foreign  ones,  and  with  such  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  German 
manufacturer  it  takes  no  imagination  to  see  the  time  when  they  will 
have  all  the  market. 

If  the  importation  had  begun  ten  years  ago,  there  would  now  be  no 
American  manufacturers  of  detachable  calks  to  appear  before  your 
committee.  The  revision  of  the  tariff  has  come  at  a  very  opportune 
time  for  them. 
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Detachable  calks  other  than  the  steel-center  ones  find  very  little 
market  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  but  the  demand  for  such 
as  are  used  was  met  bv  the  domestic  manufacturers  until  the  importa- 
tion of  the  so-called  "  H  calks  "  began,  three  years  ago.  These  were 
not  referred  to  in  the  oral  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Sterling 
Manufacturing  Company  before  the  committee,  but  the  same  facts 
and  figures  substantially  apply  to  such  calks  as  well. 

Referring  to  various  other  allegations  in  the  statement  of  the 
H-Calk  Company — 

1.  The  selling  prices  of  calks  are  not  fixed  by  the  Neverslip  Manu- 
facturing Company  alone  or  in  combination,  or  by  any  other  manu- 
facturer alone  or  in  combination.  Prices  to  the  consumer,  the  horse 
owner,  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  although  they  are  the 
same  upon  all  calks,  even  upon  those  sold  by  the  importers  to  the 
horseshoer  at  $15  a  thousand.  This  latter  fact  is  due  to  the  small 
number,  16  or  50,  sold  at  one  time  to  the  consumer. 

The  competition  between  manufacturers  comes  in  the  sales  to  the 
jobbers,  and  it  is  a  veir  live  competition,  as  any  jobber  of  iron  or 
heavy  hardware  will  amrm. 

2.  Neither  the  Neverslip  Manufacturing  Company  nor  anyone  else 
is  negotiating  to  take  over  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
there  never  have  been  anv  such  negotiations,  nor  any  rumors  or  re- 
ports of  anything  of  the  kind.  The  statement  is  entirely  gratuitous 
and  false. 

3.  Of  course  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  venomous  statement  of 
the  H-Calk  Company  was  made  in  the  hope  of  discrediting  this 
company,  rather  than  with  any  expectation  of  securing  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff;  but,  fortunately,  the  motive  for  the  attack  appears  in 
the  statement  itself,  i.  e.,  that  about  200,000  German  calks,  which  had 
been  bought  as  part  of  several  millions  by  the  Sterling  Manufactur- 
ing Company  in  order  to  prevent  demoralization  in  the  trade,  were 
rejected  by  the  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Sterling  Manufacturing  Company, 
By  Warren  D.  Chase,  General  Manager. 


IRON  ORE. 

THE  TT.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  STJBVET  FUBNISHES  INFOBMATION  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  FEBCENTAQES  OF  IBON  IN  OBES. 

Washington,  January  6j  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z).  C. 
Sib:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  December  31  regarding 
the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  ores  of  various  districts  in  the  United 
States  and  in  those  imported  from  Newfoundland,  Spain,  and  Cuba, 
I  have  collected  the  following  data : 

Percentage  of  iron  in  Lake  Superior  ores,  1905,  59.6  per  cent ;  1906, 
53  to  G5  per  cent,  average  about  59 ;  1907,  62  to  64  per  cent,  average 
about  58. 
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Average  analynUt  for  1905. 

Iron  59.6 

Silica 7. 5 

Phosphorus .  067 

Sulphur .019 

Average  analyses  of  the  Clinton  ores  of  Alabama,  showing  the  gradation  from 

"  hard  "  to  "  soft "  ores. 


By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Clinton  ores  mined  in  Alabama  are 
hard  ores  and  have  an  average  percentage  of  iron  somewhat  below  37. 

Average  analyses  of  magnetite  ores  of  the  Adirondacks. 

GBUDE   OKE. 

Per  cent. 
Bessemer : 

Iron 40.000  to  67.00 

Phosphorus .002  to      .05 

Non-Bessemer : 

Iron 40.  to   67. 

Phosphorus .6       to     1.3 

CONCENTBATBD. 

Per  cent 

Iron 1 64  to  68 

Analyses  of  brown  ores  of  Moa,  Mayari,  and  Cuhitas  fields  in  northern  Cuba. 


Iron.. 


PhnRphoroB-. 
Silica 


46.08 

.015 

6.60 


02.00 

.087 

2.02 


M.0B 

.019 

S.61 


Analysis  No.  1  shows  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  samples 
collected  in  the  Mayari  field,  while  analyses  2  and  3  show  the  com- 
position of  selected  samples  taken  from  the  other  fields. 

Analyses  showing  the  composition  of  iron  ores  imported  from  Spain  as  given  Inf 
Whitwell,  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

Per  cent 

Brown  hematite 48to50 

Red  hematite 54to56 

Spathic  iron  ore  or  iron  carbonate: 

Before  roasting 40to45 

After  roasting 55  to  60 

Average  analysis  of  iron  ores  from  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland, 

Per  cent. 

Iron 52. 00  to  54. 00 

Silica 13. 00  to  9.00 

Phosphorus .  85  to     .74 

Sulphur .  08  to     .06 
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This  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  the  oxidized  ores  which 
have  now  b^  nearly  exhausted,  so  that  the  present  ores  would  prob- 
abhr  not  average  more  than  40  or  45  per  cent  iron. 

I  am  sending  you  under  another  cover  "  The  production  of  iron  ore 
in  1907  "  and  Separate  E  from  Bulletin  340. 
I  trust  that  these  analyses  will  be  satisfactory. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Otis  Smith, 
Director  United  States  Geologic<il  Survey. 


F.  8.  WITHESBEE,  OF  WITHEBBEE,  SHERMAN  &  CO.,  ITEW  YOEK 
CITT,  FILES  A  STJPFLEHENTAL  STATEHENT. 

Unfted  States  Express  Building,  2  Rector  Street, 

New  Tork^  January  4, 1909. 
HoiL  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  31st  ultimo  is  at  hand,  and  in  reply  I 
would  sav  that  we  mine  two  grades  of  iron  ore,  known  as  our  "  new 
bed ''  and  "  old  bed  "  deposits. 

The  "new  bed''  deposit  averages  about  50  per  cent  in  metallic 
iron  as  it  is  mined,  but  when  crushed  and  separated  it  has  a  ^ield  of 
about  66  per  cent  metallic  iron.  The  purpose  of  concentratmg  this 
ore  is  to  eliminate  the  rock  and  other  gangue  connected  with  it^  so 
that  it  will  bear  transportation  to  diSant  points  of  consumption, 
which  it  would  not  do  it  shipped  in  its  crude  state. 

The  "  old  bed  "  deposit,  when  mined,  runs  about  60  per  cent  metal- 
lic iron,  and  after  being  concentrated  runs  up  to  66  per  cent  metallic 
iroD.  The  object  of  crushing  and  concentrating  this  grade  is  to  re- 
move the  phosphorus  from  the  same,  which  in  its  crude  state  amounts 
to  1^  to  2  per  cent,  and  when  concentrated  is  reduced  to  about  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent,  and  therefore  its  consumption  is  greatly  aug- 
mented, as  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  pig  iron  is  limited,  and  if 
our  "  old  bed  "  ore  were  sold  only  in  its  cruae  form  its  sale  would  be 
that  much  curtailed. 

I  might  say  in  this  ccmnection  that  this  separating  process  requires 
considerable  additional  labor  and  increases  materially  the  cost  of  the 
ore;  but,  as  I  have  said  above,  this  is  somewhat  onset  by  the  fact 
that  our  customers  have  to  pay  for  less  freight  on  our  ore,  as  a  ton  of 
it  contains  higher  units  of  iron  than  when  m  its  crude  form. 

I  am  preparing  a  short  brief,  which  I  will  hope  to  get  off  to  you 
in  the  near  future,  somewhat  amplifying  my  testimony  before  your 
committee  on  November  25.  This  brief  will  go  in  to  you  at  the  same 
time  that  the  iron  and  steel  people  present  theirs  on  the  other 
schedules. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  S.  WrrnERBEE, 

President  Witherbee^  Sherman  <&  Co.y 

Iron  Ore,  Pig  Iron^  and  Phospnates, 
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LAP-WELDED   IRON   OR  STEEL   PIPES. 

HON.  ntVINO  p.  WANOEB,  M.  C,  STTBMITS  STATEMENT  BELATIVS 
TO  THESE  ABTICLES. 

NoRBisTOWN,  Pa.,  December  31^  1908, 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell 
before  the  committee  November  25,  1908,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
duty  on  lap-welded,  etc.,  iron  or  steel  pipes,  etc.,  might  be  reduced 
from  2  cents  per  pound,  as  provided  by  paragraph  152  of  the  act  of 
1907,  to  1  cent  per  pound,  or  even  to  $18  per  ton,  Mr.  Lewis  M. 
Lukens,  president  .of  the  Longmead  Iron  Company,  Conshohocken, 
Pa.,  informs  me  that  he  concurs  with  Mr.  Campbell  so  far  as  that 
statement  relates  to  the  sizes  of  pipe  |  inch  and  upward,  to  which 
Mr.  Campbell  was  referring,  although  when  it  gets  down  to  the 
f-inch  size  $18  per  ton  is  scarcely  adequate;  and  when  it  comes  to 
smaller  sizes,  to  which  Mr.  Campbell  made  no  reference  whatever, 
then  $18  per  ton  is  insufficient. 

The  Longmead  Iron  Company  manufactures  pipe  from  3  inches  to 
I  inch  in  diameter. 

From  3  inches  down  to  f  inch  the  prices  (and  cost  of  manufac- 
ture) are  the  same  per  ton  in  the  several  sizes^  but  getting  down  to 
\  inch,  f  inch,  \  inch,  and  J  inch  the  price  of  cost  advances 
with  each  diminishing  size ;  and  the  occasion  for  this  is  evident  when 
it  is  considered  that  a  small  mill  with  the  capacity  to  produce  80  tons 
of  f-inch  pipe  per  week  will  not  produce  more  than  from  35  to  40 
tons  per  week  of  J-inch  pipe  nor  more  than  20  tons  per  week  of 
i-inch  pipe.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  not  only  the  labor  cost  per 
ton  but  all  of  the  other  expenses,  interest  upon  capital,  etc.,  and  other 
general  charges  are  greatly  increased  per  ton  upon  the  smaller  sizes. 

Mr.  Lukens  accordingly  asks  that  paragraph  152  be  amended  by 
adding  after  the  words  '"  not  thinner  than  No.  16  wire  gauge  "  the 
following :  "And  of  f  inch  or  larger  diameter,  1  cent  per  pound ;  of 
J  inch  and  less  than  §  inch  in  diameter,  1^  cents  per  pound ;  of  less 
than  J  inch  in  diameter,  2  cents  per  pound    *    *    *." 

Hoping  you  have  already  ascertained  the  substantial  basis  for  the 
foregoing  distinction  in  rates,  and  that  if  not  you  will  investigate  the 
accuracy  of  this  contention  and  provide  accordingly, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Irving  P.  Wanger, 
M,  G.  Eighth  District^  Pennsylvania, 


NICKEL. 

HON.  PETER  POBTER,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  WILLIAM  A. 
ROOERS,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  T.,  RELATIVE  TO  REFINED  NICKEL 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Jammry  2, 1909, 
Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Mr.  Porter:  I  understand  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  con- 
certed movement  being  made  by  the  German  silver  rolling  mill 
interests  to  have  the  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  refined  nickel 
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removed  in  the  amended  tariff  bill  that  is  now  under  consideratipn 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives.- 

While  not  directly  interested  in  the  rolling  mills,  our  company 
uses  something  like  2,000,000  pounds  of  German  silver  per  year,  and 
inasmuch  as  about  20  per  cent  of  this  Grerman  silver,  commonly  odled 
in  this  country  "  nickel  silver,"  is  refined  nickel,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  we  are  interested  in  having  this  duty  removed. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
continuing  this  duty  upon  nickel. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  take  this  matter  up  with  Congress-' 
man  Hill,  of  Connecticut,  wno  is  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  will 
greatly  appreciate  it. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  A.  Jameson, 

Oenera?*  Superintendent, 


PIG  IRON,  IRON  ORE,  AND  COKE. 

THE  UiriTED  METAL  TEADES  ASSOCIATION,  POETLAND,  OEEO., . 
WANTS  THESE  AETICLES  DTTTT  FEEE. 

319  Pioneer  Building,  j 

Portland,  Oreg.,  January  5, 1909,     ' 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Wa^hi7igton^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  wired  you  as  follows : 

Entire  Pacific  coast  interests  want  duty  on  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  and  coke  re-  * 
moved.    Letter  foUows. 

United  Metal  Trades  Association  of  Oregon. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  revision  of  tariflf,  the  above  articles  surely  should  • 
be  considered  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  we,  representing  the' 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  recommend  that; 
the  duty  be  taken  off  of  the  above. 

Would  say  that  pi^  iron  is  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this 
country  what  wheat  is  to  the  people — an  actual  necessity.  No  sub- 
jects of  your  revision  need  more  attention.  One  of  the  reasons  other 
than  those  as  suggested  in  the  resolutions  forwarded  you  is  that  un- , 
der  tjie  present  duty  when  business  is  prosperous  the  producer  raises 
his  price  to  any  named  market  value  he  so  desires.  The  foreign  mar- 
ket has  no  influence  on  him  until  he  gets  to  a  certain  very  high  price.  * 
Then  it  is  possible  to  land  foreign  iron  here  which  can  be  sold  here.     \ 

Germany  quotes  pig  iron  as  follows :  Best  hematite,  $14.25. 

Birmingham,  England,  quotes  pig  iron :  Best  English  and  Scotch, » 
$12.01. 

Same  quality  is  being  sold  in  New  York  at  from  $17.25  to  $17.75. 
You  have  testimony  there  that  pig  iron  can  be  produced  in  this^  coun- 
try as  cheap  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  Is  it  not  plain  the  injustice 
the  manufacturer  bears  under  the  present  duty  regulation  ?  Let  in ; 
the  foreign  iron  and  keep  the  price  where  it  should  be,  a  reasonable  \ 
profit  to  the  furnace  man,  that  the  manufacturing  industries  can  re- 
produce the  pig  iron  into  a  manufactured  article  that  can  be  sold  and 
compete  in  foreign  trade,  where  at  the  present  time  this  is  impossible. 
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We  fihall  4^ait,  with  a  gjeat  deal  of  anxiety,  your  action  on  this 

Yours,  very  truly, 

United  Metal  Trades  AflsociATioN  of  Qkeoon, 
By  O.  E.  Hbintk,  Chairrruin. 


PoBTLAND,  Obgo.,  January  2,  1909, 
TTo  tii0  Qhamibbb  of  Commebce, 

Portland,  Oreff, 

Gentlemen  :  Mr.  A.  S.  Patallo,  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Iron  and  Steel  Com> 
-pany,  this  city,  has  handed  this  office  your  correspondence  regarding  the  above 
«obJect. 

Cqnsistoit  with  your   suggestion  we  are  herewith   submitting  resolutions 
accepted  and  adopted  by  the  Oregon  district  membership  of  the  United  Metal 
*"Tnidefl  Associntion. 

Might  say  that  this  association  consists  of  about  100  concerns  using  directly 
In  furnaces  or  indirectly  by  machining  or  structural  about  50,000  tons  of  pig 
Iron  annually.  This  does  not  Include  an  even  larger  tonnage  of  scrap  iron, 
which  amount  would  be  decreased  and  more  pig  iron  used  if  it  oould  be  pur* 
chased  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

The  coast  States  being  so  far  away  from  the  supply  of  the  domestic  pig  iron. 
Iron  ore,  and  coke,  the  high  freight  rates  make  the  use  of  it  prohibitiye,  much 
to  our  chagrin.  We  are  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  foreign  pig  iron  and  coke 
for  our  use  here. 

We  are  requesting  your  honorable  board  to  assist,  encourage,  and  in  every  way 
possible  to  further  the  Interests  contained  in  the  resolutions  which  follow: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  [Chamber  of  Commerce],  representing  manufacturers 
of  materials  produced  from  pig  iron  and  coke,  would  urge  upon  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  now  sitting  at  Washington,  to  report  to  Congress  recom- 
lasnding  the  removal  of  the  present  tariff  on  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  and  coke. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  belief  if  the  duties  on  these  articles  were  taken  off, 
the  Pacific  coast  States  could  and  would  produce  thousands  of  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  materials  for  domestic  use  which  now  have  to  be  produced  at  the 
cs8t  of  high  freight  rates  from  other  parts  of  this  country  and  the  world ;  also 
t^mt  the  Pacific  coast  States  would  ship  large  quantities  of  these  materials  to 
Soulii  America,  Africa,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  and  other  oriental  countries 
which  are  at  present  supplied  by  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 

Resolved,  That  if  said  duties  were  taken  oflf  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
many  large  eastern  manufacturing  concerns  doing  business  on  the  Pacific  coast 
wuHild  pat  in  factories  on  the  coast,  in  this  way  saving  the  present  high  freifi^t 
rate  from  the  East  and  enabling  them  to  compete  in  the  foreign  trade  with 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  which  they  are  now  not 
able  to  compete  successfully. 

Resolved,  That  the  Importance  of  this  production  is  far-reaching  and  veuld 
haTe  Its  effect  upon  other  industries  in  this  country.  At  the  pres^it  time  many 
ahlps  are  chartered  abroad,  with  no  cargo  destined  here,  to  come  to  this  country 
to  get  wheat,  hay,  oats,  barley,  and  other  agricultural  products,  lumber,  and 
manufactured  articles.  Many  of  these  vessels  come  to  the  Pacific  coast  in 
ballast  with  sand,  and  the  ship  is  to  the  expense  of  unloading  dame,  which  is 
of  Ao  monetary  value,  only  to  be  used  to  increase  our  dockage  space.  Should 
this  duty  be  removed,  a  ballast  of  pig  iron,  Iron  ore,  or  coke  could  be  brought 
liere,  decreasing  the  charter  price  of  the  vessel  to  our  foreign  purchaser  and 
raising  the  price  of  our  farm,  lumber,  and  manufactured  products  of  the  Amer- 
ican producer. 

Sc  it  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  this  communication  be  forwarded  to 
each  Congressman  and  Senator  from  the  coast  States,  and  thus  urging  upon 
them  the  great  necessity  for  immediate  and  energetic  action  to  further  our 
request. 

Beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly.  United  Metal  Tbades  Assooiation. 

Oregon  DistrksL 
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THE  POUHDBSB  AJSTD  EMFLQTEB8'  ASSOOIATXOV,  LOS  AHGELES, 
CAL.,  WAVT  TBEE  FIG  IKON,  QBE,  AND  COKE. 

233  Bryson  Building, 
Lo8  Angeles^  Cal.^  January  6,  1909. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington.  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Founders  and  Employers'  Association  of  Los 
Angeles^  Cal.,  held  their  annual  meeting  last  evening,  when  the  fol- 
lowmg  was  unanimously  voted,  viz : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  our  belief  that  if  the  duties  were  taken  off  of 
iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  coke,  the  Pacific  Coast  States  could  and  would 
produce  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  and  steel  materials  for  domestic 
use  which  now  have  to  be  procured  at  the  cost  of  high  freight  rates 
from  other  parts  of  this  country  and  the  world ;  also,  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  would  ship  large  (quantities  of  these  materials  to  South 
America,  Africa,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  and  other  oriental  coun- 
tries, which  are  at  present  supplied  by  Germany,  France,  and  Great 
Britain. 

Resolved^  That  if  said  duties  were  taken  off  it  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  many  large  eastern  manufacturing  concerns  domg  busi- 
ness on  the  Pacific  coast  would  put  in  factories  on  the  coast,  in  this 
way  saving  the  present  high  freight  rates  from  the  East  and  enabling 
them  to  compete  in  the  foreign  trade  with  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  which  they  are  now  not  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully. 

Resolved^  That  the  importance  of  this  reduction  is  far-reaching  and 
would  have  its  effect  upon  other  industries  in  this  countries.    At  the 

E resent  time  many  ships  are  chartered  abroad,  with  no  cargo  destined 
ere,  to  come  to  this  country  and  get  our  wheat,  hay,  oats,  cotton,  and 
other  agricultural  products,  lumber,  and  manufactured  articles. 

Many  of  these  vessels  come  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  ballast  with  sand, 
and  the  ship  is  to  the  expense  of  unloading  same,  which  is  of  no 
monetary  value,  only  to  oe  used  to  increase  our  dockage  space. 
Should  this  duty  be  removed  a  ballast  of  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  or  coke 
could  be  brought  here,  thus  decreasing  the  charter  price  of  the  vessel 
to  our  foreign  purchaser  and  raising  the  price  of  our  farm,  lumber, 
and  manufactured  products  to  the  American  producer. 

We  trust  that  your  honorable  body  will  see  the  importance  of  this 
matter  and  endeavor  to  give  this  coast  the  necessary  relief. 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

The  Founders  and  Employers'  Association, 
Per  Wm.  B.  Hoswell,  Secretary^ 


PLIERS  AND   KNIVES. 

HOH.  J.  S.  FASSETT,  U.   C,  SUBMITS  COBBESFONDENCE  WITS 
THE  CBONK  &  CABBIEB  MAinJF4CTUBIH0  COHFANT,  ET.MTTIA, 

January,  8,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  :  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  for  the  consid- 
eration of  your  committee  a  letter  froip  the  Cronk  &  Carrier  Man- 
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ufacturing  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  making  certain  suggestions 
with  respect  to  tne  necessity  of  change  in  the  present  law  regarding 
the  stamping  of  the  place  of  manufacture  on  imported  goods. 

This  concern  is  composed  of  high-class  gentlemen,  and  their  sug- 
gestions strike  me  as  good  ones  and  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
your  committtee,  which  I  know  they  will  receive,  I  have  asked  this 
company  to  submit  a  brief  to  your  committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  increases  in  the  cutlery  duties,  which  it  mentions. 
Your,  very  truly, 

J.  S.  Fassett. 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  December  26, 1908. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Fassett, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Fassett:  As  you  can  do  more  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  a  minute  than  we  could  do  in  a  week,  we  will 
ask  you  to  kindly  see  that  the  tariff  on  pliers  of  all  kinds  from 
Germany  is  raised  to  about  45  per  cent.  We  think  the  present  tariff 
is  about  30  per  cent,  but  we  can  not  make  the  goods  at  the  price  the 
Germans  are  selling  them  in  this  country,  and  we  would  like  to  be 
in  a  position  where  they  will  not  cost  us  any  more  than  the  German 
goods  cost  laid  down  in  this  country.  On  an  equal  basis  we  could 
get  our  share  of  the  business,  but  with  the  present  tariff  it  is  im- 
possible to  compete.  On  the  balance  of  our  line  the  tariff  is  all 
right  with  the  exception  of  a  cheap  two-blade  pocketknife,  one  that 
the  Germans  are  selling  in  this  country  at  $1.30,  which  costs  us  about 
$1.65  to  make.  On  the  balance  of  the  line  we  can  compete.  The 
law  is  that  all  goods  shall  be  stamped  "  made  in  Germany."  The 
goods  are  brought  into  this  country  so  stamped,  but  after  arriving 
the  stamp  is  ground  off  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  nothing  to 
show  where  the  goods  were  made,  and  they  are  being  sold  as  if  made 
in  America.  We  think  the  law  should  be  changed  to  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  grind  the  name  off  on  any  goods  where  the  law 
specifies  that  the  goods  must  be  stamped  as  made  in  the  country 
they  are  shipped  from. 

Sincerely,  yours.  The  Cronk  &  Carrier  Mfg.  Co., 

By  C.  F.  Carrier,  President. 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  December  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Fassett, 

Hcnise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Fassett:  I  note  in  yours  of  the  28th  that  you  say  it 
will  be  hard  to  lift  any  rates.     I  had  undei*stood  that  it  was  proposed 
to  revise  the  tariff,  making  rates  higher  where  they  were  needed  and 
lower  where  it  could  be  done  without  injury  to  business  in  this  coun- 
tvy,  and  not  that  a  revision  was  necessarily  a  reduction.    I  believe 
MT.  Payne  will  so  understand  it,  and  hope  that  you  can  obtain  the 
change  we  suggested. 
Thanking  you  for  past  favors,^  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Cronk  &  Carrier  Mfg.  Co., 
By  C.  F.  Carrier,  President. 
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SCRAP  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

HOK.  JOHN  W.  WEEKS,  H.  C,  WBITES  EELATIVE  TO  CANADIAN 
AND  AHEEICAN  DUTIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  4, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Commtittee. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Mr  Dear  Sir:  A  constitutent  of  mine  calls  my  attention  to  the 
duty  on  scrap  iron  and  steel  and  thinks  it  a  place  where  a  change 
may  properly  be  made.  I  might  add  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  is 
a  liigh-taritf  man,  so  that  he  has  no  pr.ejudices  in  this  case.  His 
statement  is  to  this  effect :  That  there  is  now  a  duty  of  $4  a  ton  on 
scrap  iron  and  steel,  while  the  Canadian  duty  from  the  United 
States  is  $1  a  ton,  and  that  rolling  mills  in  this  country  near  the 
Canadian  line  are  at  a  disadvantage  on  that  account.  He  adds,  what 
is  evidently  a  fact,  that  it  is  a  waste  product  pure  and  simple,  does 
not  represent  any  labor,  or  at  least  comes  as  near  being  a  raw  mate- 
rial as  any  product  which  we  have  to  consider.  I  therefore  trust 
that  the  advisability  of  reducing  the  duty  to  the  rate  imposed  by 
Canada  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee when  that  schedule  is  reached. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  W.  Weeks. 


SUPPLEMENTAL   STATEMENT   STTBMITTED   BY   THE   POETLAND 

ntON  AND  STEEL  COMPANY,   BOSTON,  MASS.,  EELATIVE  TO 

8CKAP  IBON. 

L009  AND  1010  Board  of  Trade  Building, 

Boston^  Mass.^  January  6^  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mearis  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  Under  date  of  December  14,  1908,  we  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  through  Representative  McCall,  a 
brief  statement  relative  to  the  removal  or  reduction  of  duties  on 
scrap  iron.  Since  then  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
testimony  given  before  your  committee  relative  to  tne  tariff  on  iron 
and  steel  production  in  the  United  States,  and  we  find  that  there  has 
been  but  very  little  testimony  offered  regarding  the  duty  on  scrap 
iron. 

As  stated  in  our  former  communication,  the  raw  material  which 
we  make  use  of  is  largely  wrought  scrap  iron,  upon  which  the  present 
import  duty  is  $4  per  ton.  This  duty  is  sufficiently  high  to  almost 
absolutely  prevent  the  importation  of  scrap  iron  into  this  country. 
That  is,  the  difference  between  the  cost'  of  domestic  scrap  iron  and 
imported  scrap  iron  of  the  same  quality,  upon  which  duty  is  paid, 
prohibits  the  importation  of  that  material.  The  supply  of  scrap  iron 
m  this  country  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  demana  oi  the  manufac- 
turers. During  the  present  year  scrap  iron  has  been  purchased  in 
different  parts  of  New  England  by  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  and 
shipped  to  the  rolling  mills  of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.     We 
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have  experienced  gi*eat  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  sufficient  for 
our  mill,  and  what  is  true  of  us  is  undoubtedly  true  of  manufacturers 
in  other  parts  of  New  England  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
We  are  informed  that  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of  scrap  iron 
into  Canada  is  only  50  cents  a  ton.  This  enables  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer to  obtain  this  material  from  abroad  at  a  price  less  than  what 
we  are  now  paying,  and  gives  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  If  the  pres- 
ent duty  of  $4  per  ton  were  reduced  to  $1  per  ton — that  is,  a  reduction 
of  75  per  cent — scrap  iron  then  could  be  purchased  in  Europe  and 
imported  into  this  country  at  a  price  a  trine  below  the  present  price 
at  which  scrap  iron  is  selling  in  New  England.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  so  low  as  to  seriously  depress  the  present  price  of  that  ma- 
terial in  this  country,  but  would  enable  the  New  England  manufac- 
turer to  obtain  scrap  iron  from  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
give  to  the  United  States  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  importation 
of  that  material. 

From  the  information  which  we  haVe  at  hand  we  believe  that  all 
the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  in  New  England  favor  this  reduc- 
tion of  dutv,  and  believe  that  such  a  reduction  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  manufacturing  interests  here  and  could  not  possibly 
work  anv  serious  harm  to  any  interest. 

The  New  England  manufacturer  of  finished  products  in  iron  and 
steel,  if  located  upon  tide  water,  is  not  at  a  serious  disadvantage  with 
the  manufacturer  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
except  in  the  matter  of  the  price  of  the  iron  and  steel  which  he  makes 
use  of  in  manufacture.  Those  of  us  located  upon  tide  water  are  able 
to  purchase  coal  at  a  reasonable  price,  as  our  freight  rates  are  low. 
The  prices  paid  for  skilled  labor  in  rolling  mills  in  New  England 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  paid  in  tne  rolling  mills  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  elsewhere,  and  the  labor  is  equally  efficient.  Wrought- 
iron  scrap,  which  is  purchased  largely  from  railroads,  is  sold  in  New 
England  at  a  price  substantially  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  a  rolling  mill  located  at  tide 
water  and  making  use  of  wrought-iron  scrap  is  not  at  any  disadvan- 
tage with  the  rolling  mills  located  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  finished  product  from  that  ma- 
terial. The  difficulty  we  labor  under  is  that  we  can  not  obtain  a 
sufficient  supply  of  the  material  which  we  so  largely  make  use  of. 

Your  committee  can  readily  understand  the  advantages  which  must 
come  from  the  location  of  rolling  mills  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
It  enables  the  people  of  New  England  to  obtain  the  finished  product 
at  a  price  quite  as  low  as  they  can  obtain  it  from  Pittsburg,  by  reason 
of  the  larger  freight  charges  from  that  point  to  New  England,  and 
also  affords  our  people  the  advantage  of  having  their  orders  filled 
\^ith  far  less  delay. 

We  have  always  favored  the  policy  of  protection,  aftd  do  not  de- 
sire to  advocate  any  method  of  revision  that  is  not  founded  upon  the 
protective  principle.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  the  suggestion 
which  we  make  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  scrap  iron  is  in 
violation  of  that  principle,  or  that  its  reduction  could  work  serious 
harm  to  any  industry  in  this  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ROSWELL  M.  BOIJTWELL, 

Treasurer  Portland  Iron  and'  Steel  Company- 
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STEEL  RAILS. 

HOV.  W.  BO^rSKE  COCKSAN,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEE  OF  7.  B.  TOXmCF^ 
OF  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  EELATIVE  TO  PRICES  OF  RAILS. 

71  Park  Avenue, 
Chicago^  December  25, 1908, 

Hon.  BOURKE  COCKRAN,  M.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  report  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  Carnegie  be- 
fore your  tariff  committee,  as  made  by  yourself,  it  appeared  to  me- 
that  your  aim  was  to  get  at  the  real  merits  of  the  case  and  not  16 
bolster  up  any  particular  theory.  There  is  one  item  having  a  b«arin£- 
on  Mr.  Carnegie's  management  as  contrasted  with  the  trust,  to  whicfi 
I  wish  to  draw  your  attention.  For  several  years  before  Mr.  Caf- 
negie  sold  to  the  trust  his  plant,  he  sold  his  rails  at  $18  a  ton.  This 
was  his  price  up  to  the  date  of  the  transfer  and  had  been  for  several 
years,  but  within  thirty  days  of  the  transfer  to  the  trust,  the  latter 
put  the  price  of  rails  to  $28  a  ton.  Carnegie  made  his  money  at  the 
price  named,  and  the  trust  pays  the  interest  on  the  watered  stock  oift 
of  the  extra  $10  charged. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  E.  Young. 

STEEL  SHEET,  BARS,  AND  SLABS. 

HOH.  W.  ATTBRET  THOMAS,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  J.  WARlffSR, 

NILES,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jamuiry  6^  1909, 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Uouse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  inclose  herewith  a  letter  addressed  to  you 
which  accompanied  a  personal  letter  that  I  received  from  Mr.  J. 
Warner. 

I  ask  that  you  read  Mr.  Warner's  letter,  as  I  know  him  to  be  one 
of  the  best-posted  men  in  the  iron  and  steel  business,  and  feel  that 
he  is  in  a  position  to  give  your  committee  valuable  information, 
especially  to  that  part  of  the  business  pertaining  to  sheets  and  tin 
plate. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  Aubrey  Thomas* 


NiLES,  Ohio,  December  19, 1908, 
To  the  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  This  letter  is  written  to  corroborate  one  sent  to  thfr 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  Mr.  John  O.  Pew,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Youngstown  Iron  and  Steel  Koofing  Cotti- 
pany.  Mr.  Pew's  letter  explains  the  situation  clearly,  but  as  an  ind^ 
pendent  manufacturer,  dependent  upon  the  large  corporations  fofr 
sheet  bars,  we  wish  to  add  a  word  to  his  statement. 
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What  are  known  as  sheets  and  tin  plates  are  made  from  what  is 
commercially  known  as  steel  sheet  bars  and  slabs.  The  great  labor 
cost  takes  place  in  the  making  of  the  sheets  from  the  sheet  bars  and 
slabs  to  the  finished  product,  and  is  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
paid  of  all  labor  employed  in  steel  mills. 

The  cost  of  producing  steel  billets  and  steel  sheet  bars  and  slabs  is 
practically  the  same.  The  st^l  sheet  bar  and  slab  is  the  billet  rolled 
some  thinner,  and  is  made  from  the  initial  heat  at  a  cost,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Pew,  of  about  30  cents  a  ton  over  the  billet  cost.  There  is,  there- 
of ore,  no  reason  why  the  steel  billet  and  steel  sheet  bar  and  slab  should 
not  have  the  same  duties. 

]']  As  explained  by  Mr.  Pew,  what  is  commercially  known  as  "steel 
^bars,"  is  an  entirely  different  product  from  sheet  bars  and  slabs,  and 
are  used  for  other  purposes. 

: .  We  hope  that  you  wul  use  your  efforts  to  put  billets  and  sheet  bars 
.and  slabs  under  the  same  tariff  schedule,  as  it  means  much  to  the 
independent  manufacturers  in  this  country  who  are  dependent  practi- 
cally upon  the  large  concerns  for  their  supply  of  sheet  bars  ana  slabs, 
^and  the  independent  manufacturers  are  now  producing  probably  40 
per  cent  of  the  sheets  made  in  the  country. 

If  what  is  known  as  steel  sheet  bars  and  slabs  are  listed  under  the 
same  tariff  schedule  as  what  is  known  as  steel  bars,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble, under  abnormal  conditions,  for  these  corporations  to  ask  a  much 
higher  price  for  steel  sheet  bars  and  slabs  than  is  equitable. 

Steel  sheet  bars  and  slabs  are  a  much  cruder  material  than  what 
is  known  as  steel  bars,  and  constitute  the  independent  sheet  and  tin 
plate  manufacturers'  raw  material.         * 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

The  Empire  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
By  J.  Warner,  President 


STEEL   WIRE. 

GEO.  B.  CASPENTEE  &  CO.,  CHJCAGO,  ILL.,  WISH  A  SEDUCTION 
IN  DTTTY  ON  STEEL  WIBE. 

202-208  South  Water  Street, 

Chicago^  January  7,  J909, 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  This  house  is  interested  in  securing  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  steel  wire,  Schedule  C,  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  provides 
for  a  duty  of  1 J  to  2  cents  per  pound,  or  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  when 
valued  at  4  cents  per  pound  or  over. 

Our  interest  in  the  above  item  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  large 
fliers  of  wire  rope,  and  especially  of  a  grade  of  wire  rope  manu- 
factured from  Swedish  stock,  which  stock  is  not  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  this  item  of  at  least  50  per  cent  would  still  leave  ample  protection 
for  American  labor  and  capital  and  wou^d  result  in  lower  prices  for 
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all  high-grade  steel  wire  rope,  thereby  bringing  about  a  direct  ben- 
efit to  the  consumers  of  this  important  item. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co., 
Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Twines  and  Cordage. 


SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  ASKS  THAT  SUBGICAL 
APPLIANCES  BE  ADMITTED  FBEE  OF  DUTY. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  January  6, 1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Respectfully  representing  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, an  organization  representing  413  hospitals  of  the  United 
States  located  in  important  cities  and  towns,  rendering  medical  and 
surgical  aid  free  of  charge  to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
poor  and  depending  to  a  large  extent  upon  public  charity  for  the 
successful  financial  management  of  such  institutions,  I  find  that  the 
various  institutions  included  under  its  organization,  and  have  knowl- 
edge of  many  others  not  so  included,  are  handicapped  by  the  average 
duty  of  40  per  cent  now  imposed  by  law  on  surgical  instruments, 
appliances,  and  apparatus. 

To  that  end  a  petition  is  respectfully  made  to  your  honorable 
committee  to  have  incorporated  in  the  proposed  tariflf  bill,  now 
under  consideration  by  you,  a  provision  allowing  such  instruments, 
appliances,  and  apparatus  to  come  in  free  of  duty. 

Approximately  40  per  cent  of  such  articles  are  at  present  imported 
from  England,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

As  expressive  of  our  ideas,  we  suggest  an  amendment  to  paragraph 
638  of  tne  present  tariff  act  so  that  as  amended  it  will  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  utensils,  instruments,  and  preimra- 
tionB,  including  bottles  and  boxes  containing  the  same,  specially  imported  in 
good  faith  for  the  use  and  by  order  of  any  society  or  institution  incorporated  or 
established  solely  for  religious,  philosophical,  educational,  scientific,  or  literary 
purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  order 
of  any  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States, 
or  any  state  or  public  library,  and  not  for  sale,  and  all  medical  and  surgical 
instruments,  appliances,  and  apparatus  specially  imported  in  good  faith  for  the 
nse  and  by  order  of  any  Incorporated  hospital,  asylum,  or  other  institution 
rendering  medical  or  surgical  aid  to  the  public  or  any  portion  thereof  free  of 
charge,  and  whose  expenses  are  borne  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  funds  or  by 
private  subscription,  said  articles  to  remain  the  permanent  property  of  such 
hospital,  asylum,  or  other  institution,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

John  M.  Peters,  M.  D., 
President  American  Hospital  Association, 
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HON.  D.  L.  D.  O&AN&SR,  M.  C,  STTBHITS  COMKtrHZCATIOH  OF  TSE 
SECRETABY  OF  KHODE  ISLAJO)  HOSPITAL. 

Office  of  the  Secretaky, 
Providence^  R.  /.,  January  S,  1909. 
Hon.  D.  L.  D.  Granger,  M.  C., 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  petition  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  as  to  the  amendment  to  paragraph  638  of  the  present 
tariil  act,  which  has  already  been  presented  to  you,  I  am  instructed 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  to  heartily 
indorse  the  same  and  to  urge  the  adoption  of  such  amendment 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Edward  Aborn  Greene, 
Secretary  Rhode  Island  Hospital, 


WINDMILL  MATERIALS. 

tHE  WDTBHUL  KANUFACTiniERS'  CLTTB,  BATAVIA,  IIL.^  WISH 
CEBTAIN  RAW  MATEBIALS  FEEE. 

Batavia,  III.,  January  S,  1909. 
Chairmak  CoMMirrEB  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  find  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  hj  the  Wind- 
mill Manufacturers'  Club,  expressing  their  sentiments  m  regard  to 
the  tariflp. 

We  trust  you  will  use  all  influence  possible  to  lower  the  present 
unnecessarily  high  tariff. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Challenge  Company, 

Frank  Snow,  Secretary. 


Chicago,  December  P,  1908. 
To  the  Wind  Mill  Manufacturers'  Club  : 

Your  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff  beg  leave  to  report 
and  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  there  is  now  in  session  a  committee  of  Congress  sitting  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  information  relative  to  the  proper  revision 
of  the  tariff  laws;  and 

Whereas  our  members,  representing  over  90  per  cent  of  ^he 
manufacturers  of  windmills  in  the  United  States,  are  deeply  inteis 
ested  in  a  proper  revision  of  the  tariff  as  applied  to  the  materials 
used  by  them,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  secure  and  hold  a  fair 
share  of  export  trade  in  windmills  and  towers : 

Be  it  resolved^  That  the  Wind  Mill  Manufacturers'  Club,  in  regular 
session  at  Chicago,  do  hereby  pledge  their  best  endeavor  to  secure  a 
proper  reduction  on  pig  iron,  steel  oars,  and  angles,  pipe,  sheet  steel, 
and  lumber,  to  the  end  that,  inasmuch  as  they  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  goods  for  export  in  competition  with  the  unprotected  markets 
of  the  world,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  they  may 
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purchase  the  material  entering  into  the  construction  of  their  goods 
in  a  like  open  market^  believing  that  the  entire  American  people 
will  be  benefited  by  the  increased  manufacturing  that  will  result  by 
the  iocrease  in  the  export  trade  and  that  the  decrease  in  price  on  the 
domestic  trade  would  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  farmers  and  users  of 
the  United  States; 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  radical  reduction  of  the  tariff  now 
in  force  under  the  Dingley  tariff  law  will  have  to  be  made  in  order 
to  secure  any  proper  benefits  from  a  revision.  Even  a  50  per  cent 
reduction  in  many  instances  would  not  admit  foreign  materials  into 
the  United  States  in  competition  with  those  produced  here.  For  this 
reason  we  insist  that  this  class  of.  material  be  admitted  at  only  a 
nominal  tariff  rate  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  the  department  to  trans- 
act the  business  necessary  for  its  admission ; 

Be  it  further  resolved^  That  we  favor  the  appointment  of  a  perma- 
nent nonpartisan  commission  for  the  purpose  of  properly  investigating 
this  entire  subject,  with  power  to  compel  attendance  and  to  examine 
witnesses  under  oath  and  who  shall  from  time  to  time  recommend 
to  C!ongress  such  revision  in  the  tariff  law  as  conditions  may  justify. 

That  we  further  resolve  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  mailed 
to  all  other  manufacturers'  organizations,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress  now  investigating  the  tariff  question,  and  that  they 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  club. 

W.  H.  Ratner, 
H.  N.  Wade, 
H.  I.  Park, 

Committee. 


ZINC  ORE. 

S.  C.  SDOAB,  OF  THE  EDGAS  ZINC  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  HO.,  OBJECTS 
TO  IMPOSITION  OF  DITTY  ON  ZINC  OEE. 

Security  Building, 
St.  Lmiis^  December  23^  1908. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hnx,  M.  C, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  called  upon  3'ou  in  Washington  Friday  of  last  week, 
and  was  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  see  you. 

My  errand,  as  the  inclosed  letter  of  introduction  to  you  from  Mr. 
Brooker  would  indicate,  was  to  cive  you  some  information  concern- 
ing the  zinc-ore  question,  which  nas  been  up  before  your  committee 
for  consideration.  As  I  was  unable  to  see  you  I  am  resorting  to  this 
means  of  communicating  with  you. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  the  detail  of  this  matter,  as  all  the 
facts,  figures,  and  statistics  have  been  covered  guite  exhaustively 
by  the  briefs  of  the  various  smelters  and  users  of  zmc  ore  now  before 
your  committee. 

In  a  general  way  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  question  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  with  us.  The  remiirements  of  zinc  ore  have  largely 
outstripped  its  production  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  and  as  a  consequence  users  of  zinc  ore  have  been  com- 
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pelled  to  go  into  other  localities,  outside  of  the  United  States,  to 
supply  what  the  domestic  production  is  unable  to  meet. 

As  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Brooker's  letter,  it  is  not  only  a  vital  mat- 
ter with  the  producers  of  spelter,  but  also  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  brass  mills  in  your  district  Should  the  tariff  be 
placed  on  zinc  ore,  it  would  at  once  create  a  shortage  in  our  finished 
product  by  the  closing  down  of  just  that  much  of  our  capacity  that 
nas  depended  upon  foreign  ores,  and,  of  course,  our  finished  prod- 
uct is  raw  material  to  the  brass  mills,  and  thev  in  turn  would  be  com- 
pelled to  provide  themselves  from  abroad  witn  what  we  are  unable  to 
furnish. 

If  you  will  go  over  some  the.  briefs  the  smelters  have  filed  with 
your  committee,  you  will  see  that  the  price  for  zinc  ore  in  the  Jophn 
district  has  not  only  not  been  reduced  through  the  importation  of 
foreign  ores,  but,  to  the  contrary,  has  been  very  materially  increased, 
figures  showing  that  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907  they  have 
b^n  paid  fully  $8  a  ton  more,  on  an  average,  for  their  output  than 
ever  before.  I  take  these  years  as  a  basis,  as  it  has  only  been  within 
this  time  that  foreign  ores  have  come  into  this  country. 

The  domestic  production  of  zinc,  or  "  spelter,"  as  it  is  known  com- 
mercially, has  increased  within  the  last  ten  years  100  per  cent, 
whereas  the  Joplin  district  has  only  been  able  to  increase  its  output 
a  scant  10  per  cent  during  this  time,  which  of  course  accounts  for 
the  outside  prices  they  have  obtained  in  recent  years.  The  zinc- 
smelting  industry  is  to-day  facing  a  shortage  of  raw  material,  even 
with  the  ores  of  Mexico  and  British  Columbia  being  available,  and 
all  facts  and  figures  connected  with  the  case  will  substantiate  this 
statement.  We  can  not,  therefore,  view  the  sentiment  of  the  Joplin 
miners  other  than  that  of  being  prompted  by  a  selfish  motive.  It 
would  appear  from  their  attitude  that  they,  not  being  able  to  furnish 
the  material  themselves,  do  not  wish  anyone  else  to  do  so.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  producing  localities  in  the  United  States  than  Jop- 
lin, the  most  notable  being  the  Wisconsin  deposits  and  those  of 
Colorado.  Out  of  a  production  of  spelter  for  1907,  255,000  tons, 
only  26,000  tons  were  made  from  Colorado  ores,  15,000  from  Wis- 
consin, 13,000  from  New  Jersey.  Wisconsin  may  continue  to  be  a 
?roducer  of  zinc  ore,  and  Colorado  may  also,  but  the  conditions  of 
tolorado  have  very  materially  changed  within  the  last  three  years. 
Up  to  that  time  the  zinc  production  was  in  the  nature  of  a  by- 

Eroduct  from  their  lead-silver  product,  and  now  that  these  deposits 
ave  been  worked  out  it  is  possible  that  Colorado  in  future  will  sup- 
ply even  a  less  amount  than  in  the  past. 

The  position  the  smelting  industry  takes,  summed  up  in  the 
aggregate,  is  that  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  shortage  of 
raw  material,  and  if  our  domestic  consumption  of  spelter  is  to 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  the  next  ten  years  as  it  has  in  the  past  ten 
the  whole  industrv  will  be  confronted  with  a  very  disastrous  condi- 
tion if  we  are  to  Be  deprived  of  foreign  ores.  We  take  the  position 
that  instead  of  these  ores  coming  to  the  United  States,  as  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  under  a  duty,  would  so  to  foreign  countries,  and 
the  users  of  spelter  would  be  compelled  to  supply  a  part  of  their 
requirements  with  foreign  spelter.     Owing  to  the  shortage  which 
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has  existed  in  our  raw  material,  we  have  been  compeUed  to  pav  the 
Joplin  miners  during  the  past  three  years  prices  that  we  could  ill 
afford,  based  on  the  price  of  our  finished  product,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  Joplin  mine  operator  and 
the  Joplin  landowner  moneys  we  believe  rightfuUy  belonged  to  our 
own  labor.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  items  entering  into  the  cost 
of  spelter,  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  is  chargeable  to  ore;  from 
8  to  12  per  cent  labor;  the  balance  fuel,  repairs,  maintenance,  etc., 
and  we  reel  that  we  ought  to  have  a  little  bit  more  for  our  labor  than 
is  diown  in  these  figures,  which  certainly  could  not  be  brought  about 
by  increasing  the  now  existing  shortage  in  raw  material.  The  ores 
we  have  been  importing  have  been  vastly  different  in  character  than 
those  produced  by  the  Jopjlin  mines.  The  Joplin  miner  has  the 
advantage  of  having  the  richest  zinc  ore  in  the  world,  while  the 
ores  we  have  imported  are  oxidized  ores^  being  much  lower  in  grade, 
and  produced  only  at  a  great  inconvenience,  which  an  undeveloped 
country  such  as  Mexico  subjects  this  industry  to.  These  ores,  under 
the  Dingley  bill,  are  free,  but  unfortunately  there  has  arisen  a  con- 
troversy between  the  Government  and  the  smelting  industry  over 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  "  calamine."  While  calamine  is  on 
the  free  list,  the  Government  has  seen  fit  to  separate  calamine  ores, 
calling  some  of  them  dutiable  and  some  of  them  free.  That  part 
which  they  have  designated  as  being  dutiable  is  now  the  subject  of 
litigation  and  is  being  decided  in  our  favor  as  fast  as  the  delays  of 
the  law  will  allow,  and  all  duties  that  have  been  paid  have  been  done 
feo  under  protest,  with  the  firm  belief  that  every  dollar  the  Govern- 
ment is  retaining  will  be  eventually  paid  back.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  present  litigation  is  decided  unfavorably  to  the  smelt- 
ing interests,  the  whole  business,  both  to  the  miner  m  Mexico  and 
ourselves,  would  be  unprofitable,  as  the  ores  are  so  low  in  grade  and 
are  produced  under  such  unfavorable  condition  that  in  the  event 
of  a  further  amount  being  added  to  their  cost  in  the  form  of  any 
duty  at  all  will  drive  them  to  countries  where  they  have  free  access. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Hill,  very  wrong  to  tax  not  only  the  smelters 
but  also  the  consumers  of  spelter,  to  favor  a  local  spot  on  account  of 
their  loose  methods  and  failing  mines.  About  thirty  years  ago  the 
writer  purchased  60  per  cent  ores  in  the  Joplin  district  for  from  $15 
to  $20  per  ton ;  I  then  sold  my  metal  for  about  6  cents  a  pound.  To- 
day the  smelting  industry  is  paying  for  these  same  ores,  assaying  60 
per  cent,  $40  per  ton  and  upward,  and  spelter  is  a  slow  sale  at  5  cents 
a  pound.  Now,  this  must  show  conclusively  that  we  have  used  great 
efforts  to  reduce  our  costs.  I  will  not  deny  the  fact  that  it  costs  the 
Joplin  miner  more  monev  than  it  did  thirty  years  ago,  but  I  do  not 
thmk  the  industry  should  be  taxed  for  their  negligence.  I  would 
much  rather  stand  a  reduced  duty  on  our  finished  product,  spelter, 
than  see  a  dutv  placed  on  our  raw  material,  and  1  cent  a  pound  on  fin- 
ished spelter,  in  my  estimation,  would  be  ample  to  give  the  American 
miner  and  the  American  smelter  all  the  protection  they  are  entitled 
to.  The  difference  in  the  average  price  in  London  and  the  average 
price  in  New  York  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  less  than 
three- fourths  of  1  cent  a  pound. 
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For  the  above  reasons  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  present  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound. 

We  have  been  furnished  by  a  concern  interested  in  smelting  ainc 
ores — in  both  this  country  and  abroad — the  followinjg  table,  which 
shows  what  the  Joplin  mine  operator  would  have  received  for  60  per 
cent  ore  if  the  ore  had  been  sold  to  foreign  smelters  on  specined 
dates: 


Dttte. 


July  11. 1908 

July  26,  1908 

August  22,  1906 

September  6,  1906 _. 

September  26. 1908 

October  8, 1908 


St.  Louis 
spelter  prioe 
per  pound. 


Genu. 
4.2875 
4.875 
4.525 
4.576 
4.025 
4.626 


00  percent 
ore  on  Euro- 
pean for- 
mula per  ton. 


Joplin  base 

prioe  for  60 

per  cent  per 

ton. 


$29.34  |S4.0O-f30.QP 

80.20  88.00-  86.00 

81.60  I    86.00*  87.08 

88.18  I                87.0D 

82.07  37.50 

82.67  I                38.00 
I 


From  this  table  it  would  seem  that  the  smelters  in  this  country 
have  paid  from  $4  to  $6  more  per  ton  for  60  per  cent  ore  to  the  Joplin 
miner  than  he  would  have  received  had  he  sold  his  ore  on  European 
formula. 

T  have  endeavored  to  go  into  this  matter  quite  fully  in  the  form  of 
a  letter,  but  feel  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Brooker's  courtesy  in  giving  me 
the  letter  of  introduction  to  you  that  he  did,  should  you  require  any 
further  information  on  the  subject  I  would  go  to  Washington  and 
have  a  personal  interview  with  you  at  any  time  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  C.  Edgab, 

President  Edgar  Zinc  Co. 


A.  B.  COCKEEILL,  NEVADA,  MO.,  STATES  THAT  SXELTEBS  CAN  NOT 
GET  SUFFICIENT  OEE  AT  THE  FBESENT  TIHE. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  January  >J,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Deab  Sir:  It  having  been  inconvenient  for  me  to  appear  before 
the  committee  relative  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  zinc  ore,  I  write 
to  ask  that  you  read  carefuUv  tne  briefs  filed  by  the  smelters  on  this 
subject.  There  is  not  enough  ore  produced  in  this  country  to  make 
the  zinc  that  is  used  in  this  country,  and  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  zinc 
ore  will  certainly  paralyze  this  industry  in  the  United  States.  This 
company  is  still  running  less  than  50  per  cent  of  its  capacity  because 
of  its  inability  to  get  ore. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  B.  CocKEmix, 

CoGKERiLL  Zinc  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  Spelter, 
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EOK  OirSTAY  XtfSTEBHANN,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEE  OF  H.  F.  FOX, 
MADISON,  WIS.,  FAVOBING  DUTY  ON  ZINC  OEES. 

Madison,  Wis.,  January  4,  1909. 

Hon.  GUSTAV  KUSTERMANN, 

B.(m%e  of  Repreaentativea^  Washingion^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Doubtless  you  are  aware  of  the  intense  agitation  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  protective  tariff  on 
raw  zinc  ores.  This  is  a  measure  of  vital  importance  to  the  zinc- 
mining  industry,  which  is  just  getting  a  foothold  in  southwestern 
Wisconsin.  If  the  industry  could  only  receive  protection  sufficient 
to  equal  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  of  zinc  ore  in  this  coun- 
try as  compared  with  Mexico,  it  is  the  belief  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  situation  that  Wisconsin  would  within  three  years 
be  producing  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000  worth  of  zinc  per  annum.  Its 
present  production  amounts  to  about  $2,000,000. 

The  inclosed  sheet  will  show  the  output  of  this  district  for  the 
jetLTS  1906,  1907,  and  first  fortv-seven  weeks  in  1908,  a  steady 
increase  in  spite  of  hard  times  and  very  unfavorable  ore  market. 

Any  further  information  you  may  desire  I  will  cheerfully  fur- 
nish if  it  is  at  my  command. 

Yours,  very  truly,  M.  F.  Fox. 


Exhibit  A. 
Output  of  zinc  and  lead  sulphur  ores  in  southwestern  Wisconsin  district. 


Salpliiir  (pyrites) 


Tear  1906. 


Tons. 
89,919 
1,126 
1,822 


Year  1907. 


Forty-eeyen 
weeks-^aa. 
1  to  Nov.  n, 
1906. 


Ton§, 
49.719 
2,646 
100 


Ton$. 
47,10* 

4,672 

s,us 
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CHAIR  CANE. 

THE  FISCHEE  CHAIB  COMPANY,  TELL  CITY,  IND.,  THINKS  CHAIE 
CANE  SHOULD  BE  PTTT  ON  FBEE  UST. 

Tell  City,  Ind.,  January  ^,  1909. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representaiives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Although  I  have  not  been  requested  to  give  my  ideas 
about  matters  concerning  our  industry,  still  I  feel  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  right  and  justice  that  your  honorable  body  in  framing  the  new 
tariff  law  should  take  into  consideration  the  reauests  made  by  manu- 
facturers, I  am  engaged  in  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  double  cane 
chairs,  and  the  chair  cane  that  we  use  is  most  of  it  imported ;  in  fact, 
the  raw  material  is  all  raised  abroad. 

If  I  have  the  right  idea  of  tariff,  it  was  originally  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  infant  industries  and  there  was  to  be  feome  limit  to  this  pro- 
tection. , 

I  am  a  Republican,  but  I  believe  that  manufacturers  are  not  to  be 
hampered  by  a  duty  placed  on  any  material  necessary  in  manufactur- 
ing their  goods.  1  am  not  asking  any  tariff  on  the  finished  chairs. 
As  far  as  my  firm  is  concerned  we  would  be  willing  to  have  the  manu- 
factured chairs  placed  on  the  free  list. 

A  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  on  chair  cane  is  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den and  a  tax  to  our  institution,  and  this  tax  ought  to  be  repealed  and 
the  chair  cane  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  your  earnest  consideration,  I 
remain. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Fischer  Chaib  Company, 
Manufacturers  of  Cane  and  Splint  Bottom  Chairs^ 
By  Adolph  Zuelly,  President. 


THE  CHAIE  MAKEES'  UNION,  TELL  CITY,  IND.,  UBGES  EEHOVAL 
OF  DUTY  FBOM  CHAIB  CANE. 

Tell  City,  Ind.  January  2^  1909. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  From  the  daily  press  we  have  seen  that  you  have  had 
hearings  on  the  question  of  tariff  taxation,  and  we  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  tariff  on  chair  cane  and  reeds.    None  of  this  is  pro- 
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duced  in  this  country,  but  is  all  imported.  Some  of  it  is  imported 
in  the  raw  material  and  then  manufactured.  There  is  no  tariff  on  the 
raw  material,  and  it  is  therefore  imported,  but  only  to  a  very  small 
extent. 

The  provision  for  the  immanuf actured  rattan  and  reeds  is  in  para- 
graph too  of  the  present  tariff  law.  That  for  the  manufactured  chair 
cane  and  reeds  is  paragraph  206;  an  ad  valorem  of  10  per  cent  is 
charged  on  this. 

We  are  the  largest  double  cane  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  believe  in  the  world,  and  we  feel  that  this  10  per  cent  ad 
valorum  duty  on  chair  cane  is  an  unnecessary  and  unjust  burden  to 
our  industry.  We  do  not  ask  any  protection  whatever  for  our  prod- 
ucts; all  we  ask  is  that  no  extra  burden  be  imposed  upon  the  material 
that  is  used  by  us  in  the  manufacture  of  our  chairs,  and  we  kindly 
ask  you  to  add  item  No.  206  to  the  free  list,  or  make  a  very  material 
deduction  in  the  same.  Our  honest  opinion  is  that  it  ought  to  be  on 
the  free  list. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  desired,  we  will  be  glad  to 
give  it. 

Respectfully,  yours.  Chair  Makers'  Union, 

By  Jacx)b  Zoercher,  Secretary, 


IVY  ROOT. 

AMEBICAN  PEODVCEES  OF  IVY  EGOT  FOB  PIPES  WISH  BEIAB 
WOOD  MADE  DTTTIABLE. 

Abingdon,  Va.,  December  22^  1908. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Brownlow, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Herewith  copy  of  correspondence  with  you  and  the  Hon. 
Campbell  Slemp,  dated  February  4, 1907 ;  also  copy  of  letter  Septem- 
ber 25,  1908,  to  Hon.  C.  B.  Slemp ;  also  copy  of  letter  to  parties  in 
southwest  Virginia  and  east  Tennessee,  all  on  the  subject  of  getting 
out  ivy  roots  in  your  and  Mr.  Slemp's  territory,  and  the  necessary 
tariflf  to  revive  this  industry. 
Hoping  this  will  appeal  to  you,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

W.   E.   MiNGEA, 

President  and  General  Manager 
Virginia-Carolina  Railway  Company. 


February  4,  1907. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Brownlow,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  carbon  copy  of  letter  I  have 
to-day  written  Congressman  Slemp,  which  explains  itself.  It  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  manjr  of  your  constituents  if  this  business 
could  be  revived.  Slight  inquiry  in  this  connection  would  convince 
you  of  the  good  it  would  be  to  your  people. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  E.  Mingea. 
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Fbbruaby  4,  1908. 
Hon.  Campbell  Slemp,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washmgton,  D,  C. 

Dbar  Sir  :  I  herewith  inclose  article  regarding  brier  wood  for  pipes. 
There  was  a  large  business  in  this  territory,  especially  along  the 
White  Top  Fork  of  Laurel  Creek  in  Washington  County  and  the 
Tennessee  Fork  of  the  same  creek  in  Johnson  County.  Tnere  was  a 
plant  et  Laurel  Bloomery,  Tenn.,  and  one  at  Abingdon,  Va.,  for 
getting  out  blocks  and  making  these  pipes.  The  root  used  was  the 
mountain  ivy  root.  This  industry  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  people 
living  in  Washington  County,  Va.,  and  Jonnson  County,  Tenn.  lliis 
business  was  killed  by  the  Wilson  bill  admitting  these  blocks  free.  I 
have  been  intending  to  take  this  matter  up  with  you  for  some  little 
time.  Can  not  something  be  done  by  you  and  Mr.  Brownlow  to 
revive  this  industry,  and  thus  furnish  work  and  money  to  the  people 
in  that  district? 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Congressman  Brownlow, 
asking  his  interest  in  the  matter  also. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  G.  Mingba. 


September  25,  1908. 
Hoa.  C.  Bascom  Slemp, 

Big  Stone  Gap,  Va, 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  coming  session  of  Congress  I  believe  it  would  be 
worth  your  time  and  of  value  to  your  constituents  to  look  into  the 
matter  of  pipe  blocks  for  making  "  French  briar-root  pipes."  For- 
merly there  was  a  large  business  in  southwest  Virginia  and  east  Ten- 
nessee in  the  getting,  out  and  shipping  of  ivy  roots  for  these  pipe 
blocks,  and  one  or  two  small  plants  in  the  same  territory  for  cut- 
ting the  roots  into  pipe  blocks.  The  chief  item  of  revenue  was  to  the 
local  people  in  the  mountains  in  getting  out,  hauling,  and  selling 
these  lyy  roots.  When  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  was  passed,  as  the  writer 
is  advised,  these  pipe  blocks  were  put  upon  the  free  list,  and  since 
that  they  have  been  coming  in  from  foreign  countries  cheaper  than 
our  people  could  get  them  out  of  the  mountains,  haul  them  to  the 
railroad,  and  ship  them.  If  there  is  an  infant  industry  in  the  United 
States  which  needs  a  little  protection,  and  which  would  benefit  the 
working  man  and  farmer,  it  is  this  pipe-block  business. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion with  Mr.  W.  P.  Brownlow,  as  it  affects  his  district  as  well  as 
yours. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  E.  Mingea. 


December  22,  1908. 
Messrs.  R,  E.  Domwlly,  J,  Walter  Wright,  E.  E.  Butler^  Mountain 

City,  Tenn.;  B.  W.  Wills^  Nat  Wills,  Silver  Lake^  Tenn.;  ff.  H. 

Rohinson,  Laurel  Blooviery,  Tenn.;  G.  Frank  Robinson,  A.  A. 

Mock,  S.  L.  Mock,  J.  A.  DowUr,  D.  E.  Pennington,  Damascus, 

Va.;  J.  C.  Lewis,  Taylors  Valley,  Va.;  Gentry  Brothers,  Park,  Va^; 

W.  F.  Blevins,  Green   Cove,  Va.;  Hassinger  Lumber  Company, 

Konnarock,  Va. 

Gentlemen:  Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  considerable  business  in 
your  country  getting  out  i\y  roots  for  pipe  blocks.    I  am  told  that 
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this  was  killed  by  the  Wilson  bill  taking  oflp  the  tariff  on  imported 
pipe  blocks  and  that  when  the  Dingley  tariff  was  established  the  duty 
was  not  replaced  on  pipe  blocks.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  correctness 
of  these  details,  but  I  do  know  the  business  has  been  killed.  The  busi- 
ness in  ivy  roots  gave  employment  to  a  good  many  people  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  aggregate  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  I  have 
taken  up  the  matter  with  the  Hon.  Bascom  Slemp,  Member  of  Con- 
gress of  the  Ninth  Virginia  District,  and  Hon.  W.  P.  Brownlow,  of 
9ie  First  Tennessee  District,  asking  them  to  use  their  efforts  to  have 
the  tariff  put  upon  imported  pipe  blocks  so  as  to  revive  the  industry 
in  southwest  Virginia  and  east  Tennessee.  I  would  recommend  that 
you  write  to  these  two  Members  of  Congress  along  the  same  line  and 
that  you  get  other  parties  in  your  section  to  write  to  them  also. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  E.  MlNGEA. 


LUMBER. 

I  M.  GBEEE,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN.,  ADVOCATES  EETENTION  OF 
PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  TIMBER  AND  LTJMBER. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  December  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  see  that  your  committee  is  now  engaged  in  hearing  the 
various  interests  of  the  country  upon  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the 
tariff,  or  of  the  present  tariff  schedules.  I  write  you  this  letter  as  a 
native-born  Southerner  upon  the  subject  of  tariff  upon  timber  and 
lumber.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  change  in  tne  present  tariff 
schedules  upon  either  timber  or  upon  lumber,  and  I  give  you  my 
reasons  therefor. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  politicians  to  the 
contrary,  I  will  say  that  the  South  needs,  should  have,  and  the  people 
want  protection  for  their  timber  and  liunber.  Excepting  cotton,  it  is 
the  largest  asset  they  have  to-day.  It  is  here  in  large  quantities. 
Along  3ie  railroads  some,  it  is  true,  has  been  cut  and  removed,  but  in 
the  interior  it  is  largely  virgin,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  enough 
here  to  supply  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  twenty  years, 
especially  the  cheaper  grades,  such  as  pine,  and  I  might  add  oak. 
Of  these  there  is  a  very  large  quantity.  Poplar  and  walnut  are  get- 
ting more  scarce,  especially  the  latter.  I  know  of  large  quantities  of 
timber  that  can  be  bought  on  the  stump  to-day  at  $2  per  thousand 
feet,  board  measure,  and  much  of  it  within  less  than  1  mile  of  the 
railroad.  But  even  at  this  low  price  the  sawmills,  a  majority  of 
them,  are  to-day  closed  down  on  account  of  the  low  prices  of  lumber. 
They  are  unable,  they  say,  to  get  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  expenses  of 
running  their  mills.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber in  any  shape  or  form,  more  than  any  other  citizen  who  has  the 
interest  oi  his  country  at  heart.  But  I  sincerely  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  great  injustice  to  the  people  here  to  admit  lumber  or  timber  free. 

I  own  an  interest  in  4,000  or  5,000  acres  of  timber  land,  2,000  of 
this  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  railroad,  which  I  have  been  trying 
to  sell  for  years,  on  the  stump,  at  $2  per  thousand  feet  board  meas- 
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ure,  and  have  not  so  far  found  a  purchaser.  I  have  found  one  party, 
a  mill  man,  who  proposed  to  take  it,  if  I  would  accept  lumber  in  pay- 
ment, at  $10  per  thousand  f .  o.  b.  the  cars  at  the  mill.  This  propo- 
sition I  refused,  as  I  can  buy  lumber  cheaper  and  do  not  feel  like 
selling  my  timbier  for  less  than  the  price  named.  This  offer  refers 
to  pine  only.  He  offered  me  $4  for  my  poplar  and  oak,  and  proposed 
to  deliver  this  on  the  railroad  for  $20  per  thousand,  in  pavment  of 
the  same.  I  am  somewhat  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
and  we  are  buying  lumber  to-day  at  above  prices  f .  o.  b.  the  factory. 
I  have  been  asked  by  some  of  the  politicians  why  I  am  for  a  protective 
tariff,  and  my  answer  has  been  for  the  reason  it  was  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  country,  the  people.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  a  Democrat  dyed  in  the  wool,  yet  I  have  voted 
for  every  Republican  candidate  for  President  that  has  been  nominated 
by  the  Kepublican  party  since  the  war,  and  will  include  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  second  race  for  President,  and  the  question  of  tariff  was 
one  of  my  principal  reasons  for  doing  so.  In  this,  I  have  always 
believed,  was  the  salvation  of  the  country,  and  will  include  the  Demo- 
crats, if  not  as  a  party,  as  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  many  of 
the  party  do  and  many  of  the  politicians  would,  I  believe,  agree  with 
me  on  this  question  ii  they  only  had  independence  enough  to  admit 
the  facts.  But  here,  like  many  other  places,  not  excepting  the  North, 
it  is  with  them  the  party  first  and  the  interests  of  the  country  sec- 
ond. The  politicians  lead  and  the  party  follow,  a  majority  at  least 
You  ^ntlemen  know  how  this  is  yourselves,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
more  important  that  you  guard  tne  interest  of  the  people,  as  they 
confide  in  you,  the  lawmakers  and  guardians  of  their  interests. 

The  South,  until  the  panic  of  October,  1907,  was  upon  an  era  of 
prosperity  hitherto  unknown  to  this  section.  This  prosperity,  in  my 
judgment,  was  due  more  to  the  protective  system  than  to  any  other 
one  cause.  The  South  is  now  recovering  to  some  extent,  and,  I  might 
say,  to  a  very  considerable  extent  from  that  panic;  and  if  the  protec- 
tive policies  of  the  Government  upon  the  resources  of  the  South  is 
continued,  normal  conditions  will  be  resumed  at  a  very  early  date, 
and  the  South  will  go  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  exceeding  the 
dreams  of  the  most  optimistic.  But  if  the  tariff  on  wood  and  lumber 
is  removed,  then  this  asset  of  the  South  will,  in  my  judgment,  be 

fractically  paralyzed,  and  operations  in  that  line  will  have  to  cease, 
trust,  therefore,  that  your  committee  will  make  no  change  in  the 
present  tariff  upon  this  valuable  southern  asset. 
With  sincere  respect,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  M.  Greer. 

HIXEE  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  THINE  CANADIAN  LTJHBEE  SHOTJIJ) 
BE  ADMITTED  FREE. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  2, 1909. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  G. 
Dear  Sir:  On  receipt  of  a  letter  from  one  of  our  southern  con- 
nections, of  which  we  inclose  a  copy,  we  addressed  to  them  a  reply 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber,  of  which  we  also 
Inclose  a  copy. 
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We  beg  to  say  in  addition  to  this  that  we  own  no  Canadian  timber, 
nor  are  we  in  any  way  interested  in  any  Canadian  operation  in  lum- 
ber, and,  in  fact,  have  very  small  dealings  in  the  Canadian  field. 
We  are,  however,  financially  interested  in  160,000,000  feet  of  stand- 
ing timber  in  North  Carolina.  We  can  not  therefore  be  accused  of 
bias  in  either  direction  when  we  say  that  we  believe  most  definitely 
that  the  country  at  large  and  the  lumber  trade  will  be  benefited 
to  a  large  degree  if  Canadian  lumber  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States  free  of  duty. 

We  strongly  urge  that  your  committee  give  careful  consideration 
to  this  question  and,  if  possible,  recommend  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  rough  lumber. 

Yours,  respectfully ,  Mixer  &  Co., 

Lnmher  Dealers, 
By  Knowlton  Mixer. 

December  31,  1908. 
Messrs.  Mixer  &  Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  would  esteem  it  a  special  favor  if  you  would 
kindly  give  us  your  views  as  to  the  probable  effect  on  prices  should 
the  present  tariff  on  lumber  be  removed  on  such  grades  as  we  are 
now  handling,  that  is,  Virginia  short-leaf  pine  cut  into  box  boards 
4/4,  5/4,  6/4,  and  8/4,  and  into  framing  2  x  4  to  2  x  12  and  squares 
4x4  to  12  X  12.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  lumber  people  located  here  as  to  the  effect  of  the  removal 
of  the  present  tariff  on  lumber. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  an  expression  from  you,  and  wishing 
you  a  prosperous  year,  we  are, 

Yours,  truly,  . 

Gentlemen  :  Answering  yours  of  the  31st  ultimo,  we  do  not  think 
that  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  would 
affect  the  price  of  North  Carolina  framing  lumber  or  timbers  at  all. 
There  is  but  little  white-pine  framing  lumber  manufactured  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  prices  are  anJwill  be  so  much  higher  than 
those  of  North  Carolina  pine  that  the  $2  per  M.  difference  would  not 
in  any  way  affect  it.  We  are  in  touch  with  Canadian  prices  and  can 
give  you  an  exact  idea  of  the  situation  by  quoting  actual  prices. 

At" the  present  time  2x6  and  2x8  inch  white  pine  common,  10  to 
16  feet,  costs  $21  and  $22  per  M.  f .  o.  b.  Canadian  mill  points,  which, 
without  the  duty,  would  make  the  stock  cost  us  $23.50  to  $24.50  f .  o.  b. 
Buffalo. 

North  Carolina  pine  prices  delivered  Buffalo  are  about  2x6,  $18 ; 
2  X  8,  $18.50;  2  x  10,  $19.50;  2  x  12,  $20.50 ;  2  x  10,  $1  higher;  2  x  12, 
S2  higher;  and  there  is  not  very  much  of  the  stock  at  that. 

Canadian  Norway,  which  is  now  getting  very  scarce,  sells  at  about 
the  same  price;  and,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  about  all  the  product  of  this 
stock  is  taken  up  by  the  Canadian  and  English  trade.  Practically 
no  white-pine  timbers  are  manufactured  in  Canada.  We  know  of  one 
mill  whicn  does  manufacture  them,  but  the  prices  are  so  high  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  sell  them  on  this  side  of  the  line.  We  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  lumber  trade  and  to  the  country 
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at  large  to  admit  Canadian  lumber  free  of  duty.  This,  although  we 
are  ourselves  interested  in  keeping  up  the  price  of  North  Carolina 
and  yellow  pine. 

Yours,  truly,  Mixes  ft  Co. 


ADBinONAL  STATEMENTS  BELATIVE  TO  LTTHBEE  ANB  DUTIES 
FILED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  CONSERVATION  LEAGUE. 

December  23,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Auburn^  N.  Y. 
My  Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  herewith  a  letter  from  Senator  W.  C. 
Edwards,  of  Rockland,  Ontario,  a  large  Canadian  lumber  and  pulp 
manufacturer,  and  a  copy  of  the  telegram  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
that  Senator  Edwards  refers  to  in  his  letter. 

Senator  Edwards  was  the  Canadian  representative  at  the  recent 
conference  of  the  conservation  commission  and  the  governors  of 
the  States  and  Territories. 

You  will  find  the  letter  and  the  telegram  interesting  for  two 
reasons. 

First.  They  show  how  intense  and  extensive  is  the  competition  of 
American  lumber  in  Canada,  and 

Second.  The  strong  opposition  there  is  in  Canada  to  the  imposition 
of  a  tariff  on  American  lumber. 

So  far  the  agitation  for  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  by  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  on  American  rough  lumber  has  failed,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  to  fail. 

Very  sincerely,  yours. 

National  Forest  Conservation  League. 
Per  T.  M.  Knappen. 


Rockland,  Ontario,  Canada, 

December  17, 1908. 
Theo.  M.  Knappen,  Esq., 

90S  New  York  Life  Building, 

Mtnneapolis,  Minn,,  V.  S.  A. 

Dear  Mr.  Knappen  :  Recalling  the  promise  I  made  you  at  Wash- 
ington a  few  days  ago,  I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  the  telegram  I  sent 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  June  last  after  a  large  deputation  of  lumber- 
men had  called  upon  him  and  our  minister  of  finance,  begging  for  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  on  southern  pine  coming  from  the  United  States, 
which  was  then  and  for  the  most  of  the  time  since  deluging  our 
Canadian  markets,  produced  and  sold  so  cheaply  that  it  has  been 
impossible  for  us  to  compete.  Hard,  of  course,  tor  the  moment,  on  us 
lumber  producers,  but  a  great  benefit  to  the  buyers  and  users  of 
lumber. 

The  ground  I  take  is  that  we  will  win  in  the  end.  If  you  Ameri- 
cans are  foolish  enough  to  exhaust  your  forests,  not  only  to  supply 
your  own  wants  but  ours  also,  our  timber  will  grow  and  iJecome  more 
valuable  in  the  meantime,  which  will  result  in  great  ultimate  profit 
to  us. 
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I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  paper  also,  which  has  a 
letter  in  it  I  hurriedly  wrote  something  over  a  year  ago  on  the  pulp 
question. 
With  kindly  remembrances  of  our  meeting  at  Washington,  I  am. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Wm.  C.  Edwards. 


Rockland,  Ontario,  Deremher  22^  1908. 
Thbo.  M.  Knappen, 

903^  New  York  Life. 
You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  my  letter,  also  the  copy  of  telegram 
to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  letter  in  witness  on  pulp  question  in 
any  way  you  desire.  Take  no  stock  in  childish  statement  that  Cana- 
dian government  will  impose  eacport  duty  on  forest  products  if 
American  Government  removes  import  duties,  as  too  absurd  for  con- 
sideration.   Is  ridiculous. 

Wm.  C.  Edwards. 


Rockland,  Ontario,  June  27^  1908. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 

Otawa^  Ontario. 
Most  sincerely  and  earnestly  hope  you  will  pay  no  regjard  to  un- 
justified demand  made  upon  you  for  a  duty  on  southern  pine  coming 
from  United  States.  The  demand  arises  in  consequence  of  a  temporary 
stagnation  in  our  business  which  will  soon  pass  away.  The  imposi- 
tion of  the  duty  would  be  most  trifling  in  so  far  as  mitigation  of  the 
present  dullness  in  Canadian  trade  is  concerned,  and  would  be  most 
unpopular,  excepting  with  a  few  avaricious  lumber  manufacturers. 
I  smcerely  beg  of  you  to  allow  one  Canadian  industry  to  exist  with- 
out placing  it  in  the  dishonorable  and  despicable  position  of  robbing 
the  consumers  of  its  product  for  its  benefit. 

Wm.  C.  Edwards. 

December  30,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee., 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  herewith  you  will  find  a  statement  in- 
cluding  an    article    copied    from    the    American    Lumberman,    of 
Chicago,  and  comment  uiereon,  which  you  will,  I  am  sure,  find  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  lumber  tariff. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Theo.  M.  Knappen,  Secretary. 


Enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber — Some  varieties  of  white- 
pine  lumber  have  increased  more  than  175  per  cent  in  fifteen 
years — Twenty-three  out  of  24  classes  have  increased  100  per  cent 
or  more — The  case  of  white  pine  is  a  type  of  what  is  happening 
or  vsiU  happen  in  otner  varieties  of  lumber. 

Some  of  the  lumbermen  who  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  interest  of  retention  of  the  present  tariff  on  lumber 
made  light  of  the  impending  exhaustion  of  our  forests  and  the  con- 
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sequent  manifest  necessity  of  drawing  freely  on  the  forest  products 
of  other  nations,  while  instituting  measures  for  the  conservation  of 
our  domestic  forests.  In  view  of  that  attitude,  the  following  repro- 
duction of  an  editorial  article  published  in  the  American  Eumber- 
man  (leading  lumber  trade  publication)  September  last,  will  be 
found  interesting  and  instructive,  especially  as  this  publication  is 
now  vigorously  contending  for  the  retention  of  the  lumber  duties. 
It  will  De  observed  that  the  Lumberman  attributes  the  high  price  of 
lumber  to  the  fact  that  it  is  getting  scarce:  "As  any  commodity  in 
common  use  and  needed  by  the  community  becomes  scarce,  the  pres- 
sure of  competition  is  felt  and  prices  advance."  Yet  the  American 
people  are  asked  to  continue  to  tax  themselves  by  the  way  of  tariff 
on  imports  for  the  benefit  of  an  industry  whose  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial is  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer  and*  will  inevitaoly  continue  to 
do  so. 

[From  American  Lumberman,  September,  1908.] 
WHITE-PINE  PRICES  SIXTEEN  YEABS  AGO  AND  NOW. 

An  interesting  comparison  as  to  wliite-pine  prices  is  made  possible  by  three 
price  lists  lying  before  us.  All  are  f.  o.  b.  mill  prices  at  Marinette,  Wis.  The 
first  bears  date  of  April,  1892 ;  the  second,  of  October  1,  1907,  and  the  third, 
of  July  1,  1908.  The  last  two  named  are  identical  in  form,  having  been  issued 
by  the  same  concern  only  nine  months  apart,  but  the  first  is  so  different  in  its 
items  that  no  complete  comparison  is  possible. 

For  example.  In  1892  thick  clears  and  selects  finishing  lumber  and  8,  10,  and 
12  inch  stocks  headed  the  list.  In  the  present  list  common  boards  take  the  lead. 
In  1892  there  were  A  selects,  B  selects,  and  C  selects,  and,  better,  C  select  and 
D  select.  The  stock  boards  of  the  old  list  are  represented  in  the  inch  finishing 
lumber  of  the  new.  In  1892  the  headings  were  wide  inch  upi>ers,  A  select,  B 
select,  and  O  select  In  the  new  list  the  best  grade  is  D  select  and  better,  and 
there  is  a  division  according  to  the  width,  which  did  not  exist  in  the  old  days. 

Except  as  for  a  few  isolated  items,  therefore,  it  Is  possble  to  compare  only 
fencing,  common  boards,  some  items  of  flooring,  and  piece  stuff.  The  table  thus 
made  up— not  going  into  all  the  details  of  grades  and  dimensions — is  as  follows: 


1907. 


1906. 


Per  cjent  in- 
crease 1907 
over  1892.4 


Fencing: 

4-inch  No.  1.... 
4-inch  No.  2. . . . 
4-inch  No.  3..,. 
6-inch  No.  1.... 
6-inch  No.  2.... 
6-inch  No.  3.... 
Common  boards: 
8-lnchNo.  1.... 

8-inch  No.  2 

8-inch  No.  3,... 
10-inch  No.  1... 
10-inch  No.  2... 
lO-inch  No.  3. . . 
12-inch  No.  1.,. 
12-inch  No.  2... 
12-inch  No.  3... 
Flooring: 

No.  1  Fey 

CFcy 

Piece  stuff: 

12, 14,  and  16— 

2x4 

2x6 

2x8 

2x10 

2x12 

8x12 

White  pine  lath 


m.oo 

9.00 
7.00 
16.00 
12.00 
9.00 

12.50 
11.00 
10.00 
12.50 
11.00 
10.00 
14.00 
12.50 
9.50 


I 


930.00 
26.00 
19.00 
32.00 
29.00 
21.50 

30.00  ' 

28.00 

25.00 

31.50 

28.00  , 

26.00  , 

37.00 

81.00 

26.00 


16.50 

33.00 

25.00 

47.00 

11.50 

23.00 

10.00 

27.50 

11.00 

27.50 

10.50 

29.00 

11.50 

30.50 

11.50 

81.50 

2.00 

6.00 

$28.00 
24.00 
16.00 
31.00 
27.00 
18.50 

28.00 
26.00 
22.50 
81.50 
27.00 
23.50 
87.00 
31.00 
22.50 

32.00 
47.00 


20.60 
25.00 
26.00 
26.50 
28.00 
29.00 
4.0O 


150.00 
188.00 
171.00 
113.33 
141.66 
138.88 

140.00 
154.54 
160.00 
160.00 
154.64 
160.00 
164.28 
148.00 
173.68 

100.00 
88.00 


100.00 
176.00 
160.00 
176.19 
166.21 
178.91 
160.00 


*  Percent  age  column  added  to  Lumberman's  table. 
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AfM-ii,  1892,  did  not  represent  the  top  of  the  boom  which  ended  with  the 
panic  of  1803.  Prices  continued  to  advance  so  that  the  figures  given  above 
can  be  increased  from  $1  to  $3  a  thousand.  The  advance  continued  on  most 
items  nntll  well  in  1893,  though  warnings  of  that  financial  calamity  were 
given  some  months  before.  October  1,  1907,  however,  witnessed  the  top  of 
the  lumber  market  prior  to  the  panic  of  last  year.  July  1,  1908,  prices  had 
somewhat  recovered  from  the  decline  which  reached  its  bottom  in  April.  Still, 
the  difference  between  October  1  last  and  July  1,  1908,  is  a  considerable  one. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  prices  of  the  last  year  are  likely  to  prevail  again  within 
a  year  or  two  the  list  of  1907  should  be  contrasted  with  that  of  1892. 

Almost  invariably  a  price  list  is  at  least  slightly  above  the  average  selling 
prices,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  such  is  the  case  in  the  lists  here  quoted, 
but  the  comparison  is  nevertheless  a  fair  one. 

In  6-inch  No.  1  fencing  the  advance  was  113.3  per  cent;  in  6-inch  No.  2  it 
was  141.7  per  cent;  in  10-lnch  No.  1  common  boards,  144  per  cent;  in  10-inch 
No.  2  common  boards,  154.5  per  cent ;  in  10-inch  No.  3  common  boards,  150  per 
cent.  No.  1  fence  flooring  during  the  fifteen  years  Increased  in  value  100  per 
cent,  and  C  flooring  88  per  cent. 

Price  of  2  X  4  piece  stuff  Increased  100  per  cent;  of  2  by  6's,  175  per  cent;  of 
8  X  8'8,  almost  160  per  cent ;  of  2  x  lO's,  166§  per  cent ;  of  2  x  12's,  162.5  per 
cent. 

In  1892  the  price  of  li-inch  O  selects  was  $26 ;  in  1907,  $49 ;  2-inch  C  selects 
in  1892  were  $27,  and  in  1907,  $51. 

It  is  evident  from  the  lower  ratio  of  increase  on  good  lumber  that  in  1892 
that  grade  of  stock  had  to  some  extent  received  the  benefit  of  the  advance 
which  later  was  to  benefit  the  common  grades  also. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  this  sort  of  an  advance  which  has  aroused  the  ire  of  many 
I)eople  and  led  to  talk  of  a  Inmber  trust.  An  average  advance  of  100  per  cent 
in  fifteen  years  in  a  commodity  based  on  a  natural  resource  seems  enormous; 
it  is  merely  the  expression  of  infiexible  economic  influence.  As  any  commodity 
in  common  use  and  needed  by  the  community  becomes  scarce,  the  pressure  of 
competition  is  felt  and  prices  advance.  But  the  advance  itself  has  to  be 
divided  among  various  factors,  all  influenced  by  this  same  pressure  of  com- 
petition. 

White  pine  lumber  is  scarcer  simply  because  timber  is  scarcer,  and  that 
scarcity  has  led  to  competition  among  the  mills  for  its  i)urcha8e  and  use,  so 
that  the  advance  in  timber  has  been  in  greater  ratio  than  that  in  lumber. 

In  addition,  prices  of  all  materials  and  supplies  have  advanced.  From  the 
timbers  nd  brick  that  go  into  the  construction  of  a  mill  building  to  the  ma- 
chinery and  belting  and  every  last  appliance  and  tool,  prices  are  much  higher 
than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago. 

Wages  have  shown  a  similar  advance  in  every  department  of  the  lumber 
business — from  the  woods  to  loading  the  lumber  onto  cars.  One  exception 
may  be  noted,  the  wages  of  band  saw  filers.  In  1892  the  band  saw,  while  in 
general  use,  was  still  a  new  tool,  and  those  who  knew  how  to  put  it  and  keep 
it  in  condition  for  work  commanded  fancy  wages,  which  later,  as  a  larger 
anmber  of  men  became  expert,  declined.  Everyone,  however,  from  the  common 
laborer  to  the  skilled  craftsman,  demanded  and  received  higher  prices,  so  that 
to  1907  in  many  lines  of  work  wages  were  double  what  they  were  fifteen  years 
before,  and  in  all,  with  the  one  exception  noted,  there  had  been  a  substantial 
Increase. 

In  spite  of  all  the  explanations  that  can  be  made,  the  bald  comparison  is  a 
startling  case.  It  indicates  how  far  the  cutting  away  of  our  white  pine 
resoarces  has  progressed,  and  is  significant  of  the  future  that  confronts  every 
other  of  our  great  conoumercial  woods.  Yellow  pine  has  already  begun  to  feel 
the  influences  of  restricted  timber  supply,  and  within  a  few  years  more  the 
west  coast  woods — even  fir,  now  so  abundant — will  testify  in  their  prices  for 
Btumpage  to  the  fact  that  they  will  be  the  last  great  resource  of  our  timber  uses. 

Wages  in  the  lumber  industry  increased  about  25  per  cent  from 
1892  to  1907  (pp.  100-101,  Bulletin  No.  77,  Bureau  of  Labor),  but 
in  1908  our  own  inquiry  shows  that  they  were  reduced  from  10  to 
20  per  cent.  However,  none  of  the  other  great  commodities  have 
increased  in  relative  price  as  much  in  recent  years  as  lumber.  (See 
pp.  200-301,  Bulletin  No.  75,  Bureau  of  Labor.)  So  neither  increased 
cost  of  labor  nor  commodities  can  account  for  an  increase  of  more 
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than  100  per  cent  in  the  wholesale  cost  of  lumber.  The  increase 
therefore  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  profits  and  increased  cost  of 
stumpage — timber.  Increases  in  these  items  simply  reflect  the  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  timber  supplies;  in  other  words,  the  exhaustion  of  our 
forests.  Is  it  then  fair  to  our  people  to  make  them  contribute  a  tax 
of  $2  to  $3.50  per  thousand  oi  the  lumber  they  must  use  to  put  a 
premium  on  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  for  the  replacing  of  which 
they  will  inevitably  be  taxed  again? 

National  Forest  Conservation  League. 


STATEMENT  OF  HENBY  KEFPEI,  COEBY,  FA.,  STJBHITTEB  BY 
HON.  ABTHTTB  I.  BATES,  K.  C. 

January  6,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear   Mr.    Chairman:  Inclosed   find   statement   of   Mr.    Henry 
Keppel,  president  National  Bank  of  Corry,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
practical  statement  on  the  subject  of  tariff  on  lumber. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Arthur  L.  Bates. 


CoRRY,  Pa.,  January  2, 1909. 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  M.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Having  had  thirty-five  years'  experience  in  the 
lumbering  business,  I  feel  qualified  to  advise  you  in  relation  to  the 
necessities  of  the  American  lumbermen  as  affected  by  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  tariff.  Owing  to  the  immense  quantities  of  tmiber 
growing  in  Canada  and  the  lower  wages  paid  the  lumbermen,  the 
American  manufacturer  is  at  a  disadvantage  unless  protected  by  a 
duty  on  the  imported  article.  More  especiafly  is  this  true  in  relation 
to  the  lower  ^ades  of  lumber,  which  the  American  manufacturer  can 
dispose  of  with  difficulty  even  under  the  protection  of  a  duty,  and 
which  would  result  in  a  distinct  loss  under  free  trade,  owing  to  the 
very  large  percentage  of  low-grade  lumber  manufactured  in  Canada. 

If  any  concession  must  be  made  it  should  be  made  only  on  the 
higher  grades  (those  rated  as  firsts  and  seconds).  The  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  higher  grades  manuf  acturea  operates  to  main- 
tain prices  on  these  grades  at  a  fair  figure,  but  the  influx  of  large 
Siantities  of  low-^ade  lumber  from  Canada  would  be  a  very  serious 
ow  to  the  American  industry. 

If  I  have  not  made  the  situation  clear,  I  hope  you  will  communi- 
cate with  me  further  on  the  subject,  as  I  know  it  will  command  your 
influence  if  fully  understood. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Henry  Keppel, 

President  National  Bank  of  Con^y. 
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TEE  OE0£OIA-FL0Sn>A  SAWHUI  ASSOCIATIOIT  SUBMITS  BESO- 

ipnoN  oBJECTma  to  chaitoe  in  btttt  on  itthbeb. 

[Telegram.] 

TiFTON,  Ga.,  January  7. 
Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association, 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  5th  instant,  adopted  the  following: 

Whereas  the  press  dispatches  from  Washington  forecasting  the  action  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  various  tariff  schedules  recite  the  fact  that 
lumber  is  being  named  as  one  of  the  commodities  to  go  on  the  free  list  r 

And  whereas  such  action  would  mean  serious  and  widespread  demoralization 
to  all  business  interests,  in  that  further  depression  of  lumber  prices  would 
permanently  cripple  many  of  the  sawmill  and  other  woodworking  industries, 
and  at  the  same  time  affect  disastrously  the  wage-earning  power  of  an  army  of 
day  laborers:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, representing  1,400  sawmills  and  woodworking  industries,  do  most 
earnestly  protest  against  any  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  lumber. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  president  of  this  association  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  to  Hon.  Sereno  B. 
Payne,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  at  Washington,  by  wire. 

H.  H.  TiTT,  President, 
B.  C.  Pabbell,  Secretary. 


THE    BUSHNELL    PTTMP    COMPANY,    BTTSHNELL,    ILL.,    THIlirKS 
LTTKBEB  IS  NOT  A  PBOPEB  STTBJECT  FOB  BEVENTTE  TABIFF. 

BusHNELX.,  III.,  January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Snt:  You  can  put  me  down  as  being  opposed  to  the  tariff 
on  lumber.  With  lumber  prices  more  than  100  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  nineties  and  with  our  forests  bein§  rapidly  deplet^  and  in 
great  need  of  replenishment,  I  can  see  no  justification — ^not  even  for 
revenue  purposes — of  a  tariff  on  forest  products.  To  continue  the 
present  tariff  of  $2  to  $3.50  a  thousand  is  an  injury  to  the  buyer  and 
makes  ridiculous  efforts  for  forest  conservation. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Bushnell  Pump  Company, 
W.  M.  West,  Secretary. 

(Communications  identical  with  the  above  were  received  from  the 
following:  J.  Rufus  Wallingford,  Canton,  111.;  The  Richards  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Aurora,  111.;  The  American  Well  Works,  Au- 
rora, m.;  The  Challenge  Company,  Batavia,  111.) 
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J.  E.  DEFEBAUOH,  EBITOB  OF  AMEBIGAH  LUHBEBHAB,  SUBMITS 
BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  BTTTIES  ON  LTTHBEB. 

Chicago,  III.,  January  5, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wasfdngton^  D.  G. 
Gentlemen  :  As  representing  in  some  measure  the  opinion  and  ex- 

rjrience  of  the  lumber-manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States, 
respectfully  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  review  of 
some  of  the  leading  issues  involved  in  the  determination  of  the  proper 
place  of  lumber  in  tariflF  schedules : 

A  protective  tariff  has  been  at  the  basis  of  the  financial  policy  of 
the  United  States  for  many  years.  Whatever  political  party  has  been 
in  power,  the  idea  of  protection  to  American  industries  has  guided  the 
framing  of  tariff  schedules.  Historically  representing  uiat  tariff 
theory  is  the  Republican  party,  which  in  its  last  national  convention 
reaffirmed  that  policy,  but  promised,  in  case  of  its  success  at  the  polls, 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  along  lines  which  should  give  protection  to 
American  industries  to  at  least  the  extent  of  the  difference  between 
American  and  foreign  wages  plus  a  fair  profit  to  American  pro- 
ducers. 

Following  the  election,  in  which  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  was  indorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  voters,  your  honorable  com- 
mittee began  public  hearings  in  preparation  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  schedules.  Before  you  have  appeared  free  traders,  those  favor- 
ing tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  advocates  of  protective  duties,  the 
last  having  various  ideas  as  to  the  degree  of  protection  on  different 
schedules,  and  some  favoring  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  some  items. 

the  lumber  trust. 

Particularly  insistent  have  been  advocates  of  a  removal  of  the 
duty  of  $2  a  thousand  on  rough  lumber.  Some  of  these  have  appar- 
ently been  influenced  by  the  erroneous  belief,  assiduously  fostered  by 
misleading  or  lying  statements  given  wide  publicity,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  "  lumber  trust,"  or  combinations  in  the  lumber 
trade  which  control  selling  prices.  These  may  be  dismissed  with- 
out special  argument  and  with  a  simple  statement. 

Notwithstanding  the  widely  disseminated  charges  that  a  "  lurtiber 
trust "  exists,  or  that  combinations  control  the  lumber  output  and 
market,  prolonged  and  minute  investigations  by  state  and  national 
authorities  have  failed  to  show  the  existence  of  any  such  "  trust "  or 
combinations;  and  a  brief  consideration  of  the  facts  that  the  lumber 
industry  is  important  in  more  than  thirty  States  of  the  Union,  that 
nearly  30,000  sawmills  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  lumber, 
that  the  raw  material  of  the  mdustrv,  standing  timber,  is  in  the 
hands  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  holders,  and  that  no  individual, 
or  group  of  affiliated  individuals  or  companies,  hold  to  exceed  3  per 
cent  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States  in  one  instance,  and 
no  more  than  1  per  cent  in  any  other,  should  settle  this  question  con- 
clusively in  the  minds  of  intelligent  men,  and  convince  them  that 
there  is  not  now  and  probably  never  will  be  a  "  trust "  which  will 
control  the  lumber  industrv  of  the  United  States. 
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The  strongest  advocates  for  a  reduction  or  removal  of  the  duty  on 
rough  lumber  and  those  entitled  to  consideration  are  those  who  claim 
that  the  American  industry  does  not  need  protection  either  for  the 
capital  invested  or  the  labor  engaged  in  it,  and  that  the  removal  of 
the  duty  will  be  of  benefit  to  American  consiuners  of  lumber  and  in 
the  interest  of  forest  conservation  in  the  United  States. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  LOSE  BEVENUE. 

Strangely  enough,  the  strongest  advocates  for  placing  lumber  upon 
the  free  list  argue  that  such  an  action  will  not  reduce  the  price  of 
lumber  in  the  United  States,  while  at  the  same  time  they  ui^e  forest 
conservation  as  a  reason  for  the  removal  of  the  duty.  It  would 
seem  that  the  inconsistency  of  such  an  attitude  should  defeat  it.  If 
prices  would  not  be  reduced  by  a  removal  of  the  duty,  consumers 
could  not  be  benefited,  the  cutting  of  our  standing  timber  could  not 
be  checked,  and  therefore  conservation  would  not  be  aided,  while 
the  Government  would  lose  the  revenue  heretofore  derived  from  that 
duty. 

PREE-LUMBER   ADVOCATES   INTERESTED   PARTIES. 

The  position  of  the  leading  advocates  of  free  lumber  may  be  briefly 
outlined.  Except  those  who  merely,  from  theoretical  or  sentimental 
considerations,  desire  a  removal  of  the  duty,  its  advocates  are  all 
interested  parties.  They  are  interested  either  as  owners  of  Canadian 
stumpa^e  and  manufacturers  of  lumber  in  Canada  or  as  professional 
dealers  in  the  United  States  on  Canadian  forest  products.  To  say 
that  the  leading  advocates  of  protection  for  lumber  are  also  inter- 
ested parties  is  to  acknowledge  the  strength  of  the  latter's  position, 
for  they  are  interested  in  behalf  of  American  labor  and  capital  and 
resources,  which  the  laws  of  the  country  should  protect  and  foster,  as 
against  those  who  are  interested  in  foreign  capital  and  labor  re- 
sources. 

Some  advocates  of  the  removal  of  the  duty,  in  communications  to 
your  honorable  body,  have  alleged  that  if  the  duty  were  removed 
the  Canadians  would  immediately  add  that  amount  to  the  mill  value 
of  their  products  and  that  therefore  the  American  industry  would 
not  be  injured.  If  that  were  to  be  the  result,  no  American  industry 
would  be  benefited,  while  the  American  Government  would  lose  reve- 
nue. 

The  only  valid  argument  in  behalf  of  the  removal  of  the  duty, 
aside  fom  the  question  of  forest  conservation,  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  lower  the  value  of  lumber  m 
the  United  States,  and  such  is  believed  by  advocates  of  the  duty  to  be 
the  logical  outcome,  and  it  is  against  such  lowering  of  values  that 
they  protest.  They  protest  in  behalf  of  American  labor,  of  the 
security  of  capital  invested  in  the  lumber  industry^  and  of  forest 
conservation. 

They  believe  that  the  removal  of  duty  would  influence  prices  in  the 
TJnited  States  chiefly  through  the  low-grade  product,  which  normally 
is  in  surplus  or  difficult  to  dispose  of  at  remunerative  prices  in  both 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  They  believe  that  the  effect  of 
free  trade  in  this  important  item  of  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
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tries  would  tend  to  lower  the  rate  of  American  wages,  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  timber  investments,  and  to  increase  waste  of  forest 
resources. 

THE   FOREST-CONSERVATION   ARGUMENT. 

Those  who  advocate  the  removal  of  the  duty  in  behalf  of  forest  con- 
servation in  this  country  do  so  on  the  assumption  that  importations 
will  be  largely  increased,  which  could  only  be  by  the  lowering  of 

f rices,  and  that  the  timber  not  cut  will  remain  an  asset  for  the  future. 
Practical  lumbermen  say  that  such  a  measure  would  promote  forest 
waste  and  accelerate  the  destruction  of  our  forested  areas. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  explanations  that  have  been  made  by  the 
lumbermen,  it  seems  difficult  for  many  well-informed  men,  whose* 
mental  processes  are  usually  logical,  to  imderstand  the  grounds  on 
which  this  argument  is  based,  or  its  force. 

They  say  that  if  by  removing  the  duty  any  Canadian  lumber  is 
brought  into  the  United  States  it  will  reduce  by  that  quantity  the 
cut  of  lumber  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  save  so  much  American 
timber.  This  would  be  true  if  the  timber  not  cut  were  preserved  for 
future  growth,  and  if  waste  were  not  thereby  increased. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  lumbermen's 
proposition  is  given  the  following  round-figured,  condensed  state- 
ment of  what  is  legitimately  to  be  expected  if  protection  be  removed 
from  lumber.  It  relates  to  the  rate  of  lumber  production  and  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  and  to  sawed  lumber  only. 

With  protected  lumber:  Feet, 

Production 40,000,000,000 

Import 1, 000, 000, 000 

Total 41,000,000,000 

With  free  lumber: 

Production 30,000,000,000 

Import 2, 000, 000,  000 

Total 41,000,000,000 

Cutting  at  rate  of  10,000  feet  to  acre,  40,000,000,000  feet  is  secured 
from  4,000,000  acres. 

Cutting  at  rate  of  9,000  feet  to  acre,  39,000,000,000  feet  is  secured 
from  4,333,000  acres. 

Increase  in  rate  of  forest  disappearance  under  free  lumber  8.4  per 
cent. 

This  country  now  uses  about  40,000,000,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber 
annually  of  its  own  product  and  imports  annually  quantities  varving 
from  three-quarters  of  a  billion  to  nearly  a  billion  feet.  The  above 
statement  assumes  the  present  import  to  be  a  billion  feet.  Under  free 
lumber  it  is  assumed  that  Canada  will  be  able  to  export  to  the  United 
States  more  than  double  what  she  does  now,  or  a  total  of  2,000,000,000 
feet.  To  do  so  mills  will  have  to  be  built  and  trade  relations  estab- 
lished, but  it  may  be  assumed  that  within  a  short  time  such  an  in- 
crease in  her  shipments  into  this  country  may  be  realized. 

That  increase,  whatever  it  may  be — and  it  is  assumed  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  be  only  1,000,000,000  feet— will  be  largely  in  low- 
OTade  stock  which  ordinarily  is  in  surplus  in  Canada  and  also  in  the 
United  States.    The  percentage  of  low-grade  lumber  in  Canada  can 
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be  greatly  increased  with  the  removal  of  the  duty,  because  then  an 
outfot  for  that  portion  of  the  mill  produ<it  will  be  available,  whereas 
now  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  held  back  by  our  tariff.  With  the 
tariff  removed  the  Canadians  will  be  encouraged  to  closer  cutting  in 
the  woods,  to  a  less  free  use  of  the  refuse  burner,  and  consequently  to 
production  of  a  larger  percentage  of  low-grade  lumber. 

This  low-grade  Canadian  product  will  therefore  be  added  to  the 
American  low-grade  product,  which  always  exists  as  a  surplus  except 
in  times  of  unusual  business  activity. 

HIGHER  FRIGES  AND  MORE  ECOKOMIG  USE. 

Advancing  prices  for  lumber  have  increased  the  output  of  low 
grades,  because  they  have  made  possible  a  closer  utilization  of  the 
trees  as  they  stand  in  the  forest,  of  the  logs  as  they  are  delivered  at 
the  mill,  and  of  the  lumber  as  it  comes  from  the  saws. 

To  lower  the  price  by  increasing  the  supply  of  low-grade  lumber 
will  therefore  cause  to  be  left  standing  in  the  woods  trees  that  do  not 
promise  profitable  returns,  to  leave  on  the  ground  in  the  woods  por- 
tions of  trees  which  are  not  worth  bringing  to  the  mill,  and  to 
abandon  or  destroy  as  waste  portions  of  wie  log  product  which  do 
not  promise  to  yield  a  sufficient  return  upon  the  market. 

THE  WASTE  FROM  LOW  PRICES. 

\ 

What  this  aggregate  waste,  expressed  in  thousands  of  feet  will  be, 
or  may  be,  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  During  1908  under  a 
general  business  depression  it  amounted  to  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  quantity  of  sawed  lumber  that  was  secured  from  an  acre  of 
ground  under  more  prosperous  conditions.  It  seems  safe  to  assume 
mat  under  the  conditions  which  will  be  brought  about  by  free  trade 
in  lumber  and  a  consequent  large  increase  in  3ie  supply  of  low-grade 
material,  this  waste  will  be  on  the  average  10  per  cent.  This  is  to 
say,  as  provided  in  the  above  condensed  statement,  an  acre,  of  land 
which  formerly  produced  10,000  feet  of  sawed  material  of  various 
sorts  will,  under  free-lumber  conditions,  produce  but  9,000  feet. 

If  such  an  estimate  be  realized,  and  it  seems  to  be  well  within  the 
probabilities,  instead  of  less  cutting  away  of  our  forests  there  will  be 
a  more  rapid  cutting;  for  the  demands  of  the  country  will  not  de- 
crease, but  will  have  to  be  met  by  cutting  the  better  class  of  timber, 
which  is  cheaper  to  log  and  manufacture  and  whose  product  is  more 
saleable. 

According  to  the  round-figure  statement  above,  therefore,  our  rate 
of  forest  destruction,  of  forest  disappearance,  under  free  lumber 
would  be  increased  8.4  per  cent. 

WOODS   CONDITIONS   UNDER   LOW  PRICES. 

It  may  be  objected  that  what  portion  of  this  waste  is  left  standing 
in  the  tree  would  not  be  wasted,  but  would  furnish  the  beginning  of 
a  new  forest.  This  would  be  true  if  the  same  conditions  wnich  made 
this  abandonment  of  low-grade  trees  and  logs  and  sawed  material 
necessary  would  not  forbid  the  expenditure  of  the  money  necessary 
to  safeguard  that  which  was  left  in  the  standing  tree. 
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The  enemies  of  the  cuUed-over  forest  are  chiefly  three — ^wind,  fire, 
and  disease.  Unsound  trees  or  sound  trees  of  certain  species,  if  de- 
prived of  the  protection  of  the  trees  growing  around  them,  will 
abnost  inevitably  be  leveled  by  high  winds.  The  small  and  growing 
trees — the  young  forest — ^are  threatened  by  the  debris  left  from  log- 
ging operations.  Trees  exposed  by  removal  of  surrounding  traee 
are  liable  to  fresh  attacks  of  fungus  growth  and  insects,  intr(3uciiig 
tree  diseases  which  cause  their  decay  and  death. 

The  only  practical  way  to  conserve  and  perpetuate  the  forests  cm 
land  which  should  be  devoted  to  tree  growing  instead  of  crop  grow- 
ing or  grazing  is  to  make  timber  and  lumber  values  so  high  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  timber  owners  to  devote  the  necessary  capital  and 
annual  expenditure  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  forestry 
methods;  then,  with  values  rendering  such  methods  possible  and  with 
protection  from  unjust  and  ruinous  taxation,  the  States  may  justly 
require  the  adoption  of  such  methods  of  handling  forest  properties 
as  will  preserve  and  perpetuate  them  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen- 
erations, for  the  protection  of  watersheds,  and  the  promotion  of  water 
power  and  navigation. 

To  lower  the  values  of  lumber  and  timber,  and  particularly  of  the 
low  grades,  is  to  do  just  the  opposite  of  what  lovers  of  the  "country 
desire.  Its  only  eflfect,  as  stated  above,  must  be  to  accelerate  forest 
destruction  and  render  less  possible  forest  preservation.  To  remove 
or  lower  the  duty  on  sawed  lumber  will  thus  promote  forest  destruc- 
tion instead  of  forest  conservation. 

FREE  LITMBER  ARGUMENT  BASED  ON  EXCESS  OF  EXPORTS. 

Much  importance  has  been  attributed  by  some  who  advocate  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  to  the  fact  that  exports  from  the 
United  States  of  wood  and  its  products  exceed  in  value  the  imports 
of  similar  articles.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1908,  the  total 
exports  were  $81,521,305,  while  the  imports  were  valued  at  only 
$43,527,174. 

These  figures,  however,  mean  nothing  except  that  the  United  States 
produces  certain  forms  of  forest  products  which  other  countries  do 
not  produce  at  all,  or  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  their  needs  and 
the  needs  of  the  world,  while  our  imports  are  largely  of  forest  pro- 
ducts which  are  found  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  are  en- 
titled to  protection  on  the  general  theory  of  a  protective  tariff. 

More  pointed  are  the  arguments  made  on  the  theory  that  Canadian 
timber  resources  are  so  depleted  and  ours  so  great  that  we  are  able  to 
export  forest  products  to  that  country,  and  therefore  do  not  need 
protection. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  that  our  exports  to  Canada  are  greater 
than  our  imports  from  her.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  a  gross  one. 
Leaving  out  manufactures  of  wood,  which  are  not  lumt^r  in  any 
sense,  the  principal  remaining  items  are  logs,  timber,  sawed  lumber, 
and  shingles. 

Last  fiscal  year  our  imports  from  Canada  under  the  heading  of 
sawed  lumber  amounted  to  792,789,000  feet,  valued  at  $14,989,179. 
Our  exports  to  British  North  America  during  the  same  period  were 
149,884,000  feet,  valued  at  $4,269,179. 
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Our  imports  of  logs  and  round  timber,  almost  entirely  from 
Canada,  amounted  to  131,327,000  feet,  valued  at  $1,364,439,  and  our 
exports  to  that  coimtry  of  timber,  hewn  and  sawed,  were  valued  at 
$4,337,766.  Our  imports  of  shingles,  also  almost  entirely  from  Canada, 
were  988,081,000  pieces,  valued  at  $2,379,242.  while  our  total  exports 
of  shingles,  few  of  which  went  to  Canada  out  mostly  to  Cuba  and 
other  southern  countries,  were  only  20,483,000  pieces,  valued  at 
$75,535. 

Thus  we  have  a  total  importation  from  Canada  of  timber,  lumber, 
and  shingles  valued  at  $18,632,860,  while  our  exports  to  that  coimtry 
were  valued  at  $9,797,103. 

Instead  of  exporting  more  lumber  to  Canada  than  we  import  from 
there,  we  send  her  only  half  as  much  as  she  sends  us.  Still  it  seems 
to  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  if  this  does  not  prove  that  we 
need  no  protection  against  Canadian  timber. 

CHARACTER  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS  SOLD  IN   CANADA. 

This  is  the  general  situation :  First,  what  Canada  sends  us  simply 
takes  the  place  of  part  of  our  own  product ;  what  we  send  to  Canada 
is  material  such  as  she  does  not  have  and  for  the  most  part  never  did 
have,  and  which  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  her  own  woods. 

The  latter  statement  leads  to  the  second  point  of  what  our  exports 
to  Canada  consist.  Unfortunately  the  government  reports  do  not  give 
this  data  and  the  information  must  come  from  practical  knowledge  of 
the  matter. 

Canada  exports  to  the  United  States  white  pine  and  imports  none. 
She  exports  to  the  United  States  spruce  ana  hemlock  and  imports 
none.  She  exports  to  the  United  States  shingles  and  imports  none. 
She  exports  to  the  United  States  also  fir  and  other  western  woods  and 
imports  none,  and  those  varieties  include  all  that  she  has  of  timber 
resources  in  important  quantities. 

To  avoid  being  called  to  task  for  a  misstatement  in  the  above,  it 
should  be  said  that  in  the  western  prairie  country  conditions  are 
somewhat  mixed.  Western  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
have  been  developing  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  and  fre- 
quently it  has  been  necessary  for  settlers  there  to  get  lumber  regard- 
less of  place  or  price.  Consequently,  while  eastern  Montana,  the 
Dakotas,  Nebraska,  etc.,  have  imported  some  lumber  from  Canada, 
the  prairie  Provinces  have  imported  some  from  the  United  States, 
but  that  interchange  has  been  comparatively  unimportant.  Lumber 
in  its  various  forms  that  Canada  buys  in  the  United  States  is  chiefly 
material  that  she  does  not  have  at  home,  or  has  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  point  of  consumption  that  it  is  unavailable. 

FREIGHT  RATES  DOMINATE  TRADE. 

Modem  construction  and  the  industries  demand  woods  of  strength 
and  also  large  timbers.  The  wood  of  strength  for  construction  pur- 
poses that  is  available  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  is  yellow 
pine,  and  this  wood  also  produces  timbers  of  large  size.  Canada  has 
timber  that  would  answer  this  purpose  in  British  Columbia,  but  that 
is  80  remote  from  the  centers  of  consumption  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
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yellow  pine  in  the  United  States  and  ship  it  by  vessel  to  Canadian 
ports,  thence  to  be  distributed  by  rail  or  lake  vessel,  than  to- pay 
transportation  across  the  continent.  So  gi*eat  is  the  difference  m 
this  carrying  charge  that  at  a  higher  mill  price  yellow  pine  can  be 
brought  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  as  far  west  as  the  Great  Lakes  in 
competition  with  the  lower-priced  fir  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  only 
when  especially  large  and  long  timbers  are  wanted  that  in  Canada,  as 
in  the  IJnited  States,  fir  is  brought  across  the  continent. 

Canada's  original  resoures  in  hard  woods  were  comparatively  small 
at  the  beginning,  the  best  being  found  in  southern  Ontario,  and  now 
they  have  almost  disappeared,  there  being  only  a  scattering  output 
from  hard-wood  trees  from  the  wood  lots  or  that  grow  mixed  with 
the  pines,  spruce,  and  hemlock.  Therefore,  when  a  Canadian  factory 
needs  oak,  maple,  ash,  or  hickory  it  usually  has  to  go  to  the  United 
States  for  a  supply. 

Another  large  and  growing  item  which  enters  into  the  Canadian 
importation  of  American  lumber  is  hard-wood  flooring.  Since  the 
raw  material  is  not  found  in  Canada  and  is  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  the  great  flooring  mills  of  the  latter  country  which  supply  the 
demands,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  Canada  as  well.  Even  more  im- 
portant than  hard-wood  flooring  is  yellow-pine  flooring  for  factor}^ 
and  residence  use. 

NO  REAL  COMPETITION    IN   CANADA. 

What  Canada  imports  from  us,  therefore — timbers  of  strength 
and  size,  hard  woods  and  flooring — are  not  and  can  not  be  produced 
in  the  Dominion. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  Canada  has  to  ship  to  us  grows  in  the 
United  States,  either  in  the  same  form  or  in  the  shape  of  satLsfac- 
tory  substitutes. 

The  spruce  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Quebec  competes 
with  the  spruce  of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia ;  the  white  pine  and  red  pine  of  Ontario  with  the  same  specie^ 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota ;  the  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  hemlock,  tamarack, 
western  pine,  and  western  white  pine  of  British  Columbia  with  the 
same  woods  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  Furthermore,  the 
spruce  of  Quebec  competes  not  merely  with  the  spruce  of  Maine,  but 
with  the  North  Carolina  pine  of  the  Athintic  coajit  and  with  the  sap 
pine,  which  from  anywhere  along  the  coast  can  reach  the  northeastern 
markets  of  this  country. 

As  our  white  pine  has  entered  into  competition  for  construction 
purposes,  for  boxes,  and  a  thousand  other  uses  with  yellow  puie,  so 
Ontario  white  pine  can  compete  not  only  with  products  of  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  but  with  the  woods  which  they  meet 
m  competition;  and  any  lumber  which  is  shipped  from  British 
Columbia  mills  to  California  will  displace  just  so  much  product  that 
should  come  from  Washington  or  Oregon. 

In  exporting  lumber  to  Canada  we  do  not,  except  in  the  west,  com- 
pete at  all  with  her  industry,  while  every  foot  of  lumber  shipped 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  enters  directly  into  our  own  do- 
mestic competition. 
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OITR    BXPORT    PRUNES    HIGH. 

We  export  lumber  and  forest  products  because  other  countries 
must  have  the  American  goods,  and  not  because  we  have  a  surphis 
to  throw  away.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, prices  for  American  lumber  abroad  are  higher  than  at  home. 
Foreign  buyers  of  our  '"  wood  goods  "  have  to  pay  a  premiiun  for 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  what  we  get  abroad  is  bought  not  from 
necessity  but  on  a  price  inducement.  Any  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  removal  or  lowering  of  the  duty,  based  on  the  volume  of  our 
lumber  ex})orts  and  imi)orts,  must  fall  to  the  ground  when  thi»  facts 
regarding  them  are  examined. 

SKECl'LATIVE    OWNERSHIP   OF    AMERICAN    S'n'MPAGE. 

In  the  course  of  an  examination  of  H.  II.  Tift,  of  Georgia,  one  of 
the  leading  lumbermen  of  the  Southeiist,  who  appeared  by  invitation 
before  your  honorable  body  on  December  19,  much  attention  was 
given  to  a  theory  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  lumber  duty  is  to 
mcrease  the  value  of  American  stumpage,  and,  therefore,  to  pro- 
mote speculation  in  timber;  and  that  the  timber  of  the  United  States, 
outside  of  government  ownership,  is  largely  held  by  speculators. 

Merely  mentioning  here  the  fact  that  anything  which  legitimately 
tends  to  advance  the  values  of  American  stumpage  is  in  the  interest  of 
forest  conservation;  the  idea  that  timbcB  is  speculatively  held  to  any 
important  extent  should  be  contradicted. 

According  to  Webster,  speculation  is  "  the  act  or  practice  of  buying 
land,  goods,  shares,  etc.,  in  expectiition  of  selling  at  a  higher  price, 
or  of  selling  with  the  expectation  of  repurchasing  at  a  lower  price; 
a  trading  on  anticipated  fluctuations  in  price,  as  distinguished  from 
trading  m  which  the  profit  expected  is  the  difference  between  the 
retail  and  wholesale  prices,  or  the  difference  of  prices  in  different 
markets.'' 

In  so  far  as  the  idea  of  risk  enters  into  the  matter,  there  has  never 
been  any  important  amount  of  speculation  in  timber.  Frequently 
timber  will  hi*  bought  outright  or  on  option,  with  the  prospect  of  an 
early  sale  at  a  higher  price,  but  such  transactions  are  not  usually 
speculative,  but  in  furtherance  of  definite  plans  for  manufacture. 
Those  who  have  bought  large  quantities  of  timber,  not  with  the  idea 
of  manufacture  but  to  sell  again,  have  regarded  their  purchases  as 
investments  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  they  considered 
no  risk  was  involved,  but  that  the  capital  thus  invested  would  earn 
through  the  increasing  value  of  the  property  as  the  years  went  on  an 
assured  profit. 

Whether  such  buying  of  timber  be  considered  investment  or  specu- 
lation, it  is  not  a  prominent  factor  in  timber  ownership.  There  have 
been  in  the  yellow-pine  district — the  most  important  lumber  district 
of  the  country  up  to  this  time — but  few  such  holdings,  perhaps  a 
dozen  in  all  of  large  size.  In  white  pine  in  former  daj-s  there  was  but 
one  important  timber  property  of  this  description;  on  the  Pacific 
coast  there  are  to-day  but  few  such  holdings,  probably  not  more  than 
a  half  dozen  of  any  importance. 

There  are  multitudes  of  small  holdings  of  this  nature  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  people  of  assured 
incomes  have  thought  that  they  could,  with  more  safety  and  with  a 
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better  prospect  for  profit  than  is  found  in  most  lines  of  investment  of 
equal  safety,  put  a  portion  of  their  surplus  into  timber,  and  therefore 
these  hundreds  or  thousands  of  people  have  bought  40  or  1(50  acres  or 
a  section  of  timber  land,  which  they  are  holding  against  the  time  when 
it  w^ill  be  needed  by  some  neighboring  manufacturer. 

TIMBER  PROPERTIES  ARE   HEM)  FOR  OPER  VTiuN. 

But  with  the  numerous  small  exceptions  mentioned,  and  a  very  few 
important  ones,  practically  all  the  timber  is  held,  not  in  a  speculative 
way,  not  to  sell,  but  as  an  investment.  It  is  a  provision  for  the  future 
needs  of  a  manufacturing  operation.  The  idea  that  such  holdings  are 
speculative  seems  to  rise  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  necnls  of  a 
lumber  manufacturing  business,  perhajjs  because  in  earlier  days  a  man 
could  buy  a  sawmill  anywhere  in  a  tim!)ered  country  and  depend  upon 
current  purchases  of  timber  or  logs  to  supply  his  mill.  At  this  time, 
however,  with  a  better  public  appreciation  of  the  value  of  timber, 
with  a  general  Imowledge  that  the  market  for  it  is  widening  and 
advancing,  no  important  manufacturing  operation  can  depend  upon 
current  purchases.  Therefore  provision  must  be  made  for  the  future 
before  the  operation  is  started. 

It  is  customary  in  the  lumber  business  to  consider  ten  years  as  the 
normal  life  of  a  sawmill.  During  that  period  it  is  supposed  that  the 
value  of  the  average  mill  will  be  wiped  out  by  depreciation,  though, 
of  course,  the  facts  in  any  particular  instance  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  it. 

Since  the  life  of  a  lumber  nuinufacturing  business  should  cover  at 
least  ten  years  of  assured  operation,  a  mill  that  will  cut  :K),000,000 
feet  a  year  must  have  back  of  it  at  the  start  at  least  :K)0,000,000  feet 
of  timber;  and  since  mills  are  now  better  constructed  than  formerly, 
and  since  the  more  progressive  and  intelligent  oi>erators  are  coming 
to  look*  upon  such  investments  as  permanent  (mes.  even  a  greater 
supply  than  for  ten  years  is  desirable  in  every  way.  Therefore,  when 
a  large  lumber  manufacturing  institution  owns  1,000,000,000  feet  of 
timber,  w^hereas  it  may  cut  only  50.000,000  feet  a  year,  that  holding 
can  not  be  considered  speculative,  but  is  an  investment  ccmforming 
fully  to  the  definition  of  the  word. 

Webster  says  that  to  invest  is  ''  to  lay  out  money  or  capital  in  busi- 
ness with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  income  or  profit."  The  Century 
Dictionary  says  that  to  invest  is  "  to  employ  for  some  profitable  use; 
convert  into  some  other  form  of  wealth,  usually  of  a  more  or  le.ss 
permanent  nature;  an  expenditure  for  profit  or  future  benefit;  a 
placing  or  conversion  of  capital  in  a  way  intended  to  secure  income 
or  profit  from  its  employment." 

The  greatest  segregated  holdings  of  timber  in  the  United  States 
are  all  investments  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  profit,  not  through 
sale,  but  through  conversion  into  lumber  and  other  forest  products 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  lumber  manufacture. 

CHARACTER  OF  GREAT  TIMBER  PROPERTIES. 

Frequent  reference  was  made  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  the  timber  holdings  of  the  Weyerhaeusers,  of 
C.  A.  Smith,  of  T.  B.  Walker,  of  the  lG)ng-Bell  Lumber  Company, 
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<;f  the  Kirbv  Luinl)er  Company,  and  of  others.  All  these  are  great 
tiinl)er  properties,  bnt  every  one  of  them  is  being  held  not  for  sale 
as  timber,  bnt  as  the  basis  for  futnre  operations.  P^rederick  Weyer- 
haeuser and  his  associate.s  have  never  bought  in  a  speculative  way, 
though  sometime4S  they  might  sell.  They  have  bought  for  operation, 
and  Deing  wise  have  purchased  as  far  ahead  of  their  immediate 
needs,  so  as  to  secure  the  future  of  their  industries,  as  their  means, 
would  permit.  They  have  always  operated  upon  their  properties 
and  still  do  so,  though  portions  of  their  holdmgs  ma^  stand  as  a 
i-eserve  for  the  future.  The  sjimo  is  true  of  C.  A.  Smith  in  regard 
to  his  heavy  timber  holdings  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere.  The  same 
is  true  of  T.  B.  Walker  and  his  holdings  in  California.  His  timber 
property  is  the  only  great  one  in  the  country  which  is  not  the  basis 
of  present  operations,  but  it  was  bought  for  operation,  and  when  the 
time  comes  this  timber,  or  the  adidt  portion,  will  be  manufactured, 
while  the  property  as  a  whole  will  be  conserved  by  fort»stry  methods 
as  a  perpetuation  of  lumber  production.  The  Long- Bell  and  Kirby 
properties  are  being  actively  operated.  The  sauie  is  true  of  the  large 
holdings  of  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company  and  many  others. 

In  short,  practically  none  of  the  large  holdings  of  the  timber  in* 
the  United  States  are  open  to  attack  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
held  in  a  speculative  way.  They  are  investments  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word  and  designed  to  perpetuate  an  industry  of  importance 
to  the  country.  If  they  are  open  to  attack  as  ?uch\  every  holder  of 
real  estate,  every  owner  of  town  or  city  property  who  has  seen  its 
value  increase,  every  farmer  who  entered  a  homestead  and  now  real- 
izes a  value  of  $100  an  acre,  every  mine  owner,  every  investor  in  oil 
lands,  is  equally  open  to  attack. 

If  investments  in  timber  properties  are  to  be  challenged  because 
they  have  increased  in  value  with  the  passage  of  time,  an  attack 
is  made  upon  tlie  verv  foundation  of  property  rights  in  the  TTnited 
States, 

If  we  have  to  come  t(>  the  time  when  the  increment  value  of  real 
estate  is  to  be  forfeited  to  the  public  and  socialism  is  to  rule,  such  an 
attack  on  timber  properties  is  justified,  but  not  otherwise.  To  demand 
a  removal  of  the  duty  because  timber  lands  have  increased  in  value 
is  to  embrace  socialism. 

THE  SI  UN  OLE  Dl/TV. 

Few,  if  any,  objections  are  found  to  the  request  that  the  duty  upon 
shingles  be  retained.  The  chief  shingle  timber  is  cedar,  of  two  spe- 
cies—the white  cedar  of  the  East  and  the  red  cedar  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  latter  furnishing  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  do- 
mestic supply.  Shingles  are  made  from  other  timber,  but  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities. 

In  the  East  for  many  years  the  white  cedar  shingles  of  New  Bruns- 
wick have  entered  eastern  markets  of  the  United  States  in  large 
quantities  in  spite  of  the  duty,  and  during  the  last  three  years  red 
cedar  shingles  manufactured  in  British  Columbia  have  been  entering 
our  markets  in  increasing  quantities.  The  largest  shingle  importa- 
tions on  record  were  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  and 
amounted  to  988,000,000  pieces.  These  shingles  all  paid  the  duty  of 
30  cents  a  thousand,  and  the  manufacturers  were  glad  to  export  on 
those  terms. 
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Their  ability  to  do  so  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  shingle 
industry,  both  east  and  west,  is  based  upon  abundant  and  cheap  sup- 
plies of  green  timber;  whereas  across  the  line  in  the  United  States 
the  material  is  largely  do^\'n  timber  and  the  refuse  from  earlier  log- 
ging operations;  on  the  further  fact  that  in  the  East  Canadian  labor 
employed  in  shingle  manufacture  receives  lower  wages  than  Ameri- 
can labor  in  the  same  occupation,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  l)ecause 
Asiatics  are  used  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
employees,  while  their  "  slow  carefulness  '■  enables  them  to  produce 
at  a  low  cost  to  their  employers  an  article  which  in  quality  will  com- 
pete with  the  best  shingles  of  American  production. 

The  duty  on  shingles  is  particularly  important  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  In  Washington  about 
ir),()(X)  men  are  employed  in  tlie  shingle  mills,  and  if  the  duty  were 
removed  practically  all  of  these  mills,  except  the  comparatively  few 
ojxn'ated  m  connection  with  sawmills,  w^ould  be  obliged  to  go  out  of 
business  and  their  employees  to  seek  otlu^r  lines  of  work  or  remove 
to  British  Columbia,  thus  being  lost  to  the  Ignited  States. 

The  retention  of  the  duty  on  shingles  is  particularly  important  to 
labor,  but  hardly  less  so  is  the  retention  of  the  duty  on  lumber  of 
importance  to  the  men  engaged  as  wage-earners  in  the  sawmills  and 
logging  districts  of  the  Ignited  States. 

LAIW)R   PHASE  OF  Til?:   LI  MBKH  TAKIFK. 

The  argun)ent  is  made  by  some  that  the  removal  of  the  lumlnn-  duty 
will  not  at  all  affect  prices  in  the  United  States.  If  that  be  true  the 
only  immediate  gain  would  be  to  the  foreign  lumber  manufacturer? 
and  the  only  immediate  loser  the  United  States  Government,  to  the 
extent  of  the  duty  which  it  would  cease  to  collect,  but  with  a  prob- 
ability of  further  development  of  the  lumber  industry  in  Canada 
and  Slexico  more  rapid  than  in  the  ITnited  States,  and  an  increa.se  in 
opportunities  for  labor  in  those  countries  rather  than  in  this.  But  if, 
as  lumbermen  believe,  it  would  lower  prices  by  the  introduction  of  a 
larger  quantity  of  Canadian  Imnber,  which  would  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  the  dome'^tic  out})ut,  one  of  two  things  must  happen  to 
labor — it  must  remove  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  or  Mexico, 
where  its  Avages  will  be  expended  instead  of  in  the  United  States,  or 
it  must  accept  lower  wages. 

The  facts  as  to  wages,  as  developed  by  testimony  before  your  hon- 
orable committee  and  elsewhere,  are,  in  brief,  these: 

In  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada  and  in  Quebec  wages  are  de- 
cidedly lower  than  in  the  United  States  and  the  scale  of  living  is 
lower  on  the  average  than  in  adjoining  sections  in  this  country. 

In  Ontario,  particularly  in  western  Ontario,  the  difference  is  not 
so  great,  though  Canadian  wages  average  lower  than  American,  with 
a  few  instances  of  higher  wages  than  the  American  average  being 
paid,  because  it  was  necessary  to  offer  inducements  to  American  lal)or- 
ers  to  cross  the  line. 

In  British  Columbia  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  woods  is  about  the 
same  as  in  Washington.  In  the  sawmills  wages  in  some  cases  as  high 
or  a  little  higher  than  the  American  scale  are  paid,  except  that  much 
of  the  common  labor  is  oriental,  receiving  a  wage  only  50  to  80  per 
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cent  of  that  paid  south  of  the  line.  On  the  average  the  scale  of 
British  Columbia  wages  is  a  little  lower  than  that  paid  in  the  corre- 
sponding districts  in  the  United  States. 

In  Mexico  common  labor  is  very  much  lower  than  in  this  country, 
but  the  development  of  the  lumber  business  in  the  forests  of  Chihua- 
hua and  Sonora,  which  would  follow  the  removal  of  the  duty,  would 
re(]|uire  skilled  labor  from  the  United  States  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  American  wages. 

Unless  our  shipping  laws  be  modified  with  the  removal  of  the  duty 
foreign  lumber  producers  would  have  another  advantage  in  the  lower 
wages  paid  on  foreign  ships.  This  advantage  now  exists,  but  it  is 
offset,  where  it  is  felt,  by  the  duty. 

Granted  that  the  free  admission  of  foreign-sawed  lumber  to  the 
American  markets  would  lower  prices  because  of  increased  import, 
the  sawmill  and  woods  labor  of  the  United  States  would  have  to 
face  a  reduction  in  wages,  or  would  have  to  seek  some  other  employ- 
ment, or  remove  to  Canada  or  Mexico  to  follow  the  development  of 
the  lumber  business  outside  of  the  United  States,  which  would  be 
encouraged  by  the  act  of  our  Government. 

J.  E.  Defebaugh, 
Editor  American  Lum}>frm<in , 


HON.  D.  F.  LAFEAN,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  FROM  RED  HON 
LUMBER  COMPANY,  BURGAW,  N.  C,  RELATIVE  TO  CANADIAN 
LUMBER. 

BuRGAW.  X.  C,  January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  D.  F.  LAt-EAN,  M.  C, 

Wash  In (/ ton,  I),  C. 

Dear  Sir:  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  our  stockholders  I  am 
reque,«ted  to  write  you  relative  to  tariff  question  on  Canadian  lumber. 
I  presume  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  by  this  time  on  the  pro- 
posed reduction  on  same.  There  was  a  meeting  at  Washington  not 
long  ago  when  the  representatives  of  all  the  lumber  and  timber  in- 
terests had  a  hearing  oef ore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
question  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  unanimous  plea  of  the 
lumber  and  timber  interests  want  the  tariff  to  remain  as  it  is.  If  the 
tariff  should  be  taken  off,  it  will  cripple  the  whole  lumber  industry 
of  the  Southern  Stakes.  We  are  only  small  investors  in  southern 
timber,  comparatively  speaking,  but  the  $2  per  thousand  reduc- 
tion on  Canadian  lumber  will  mean,  at  least,  a  loss  to  our  company 
alone  of  $30,000,  and  we  would  l)e  compelled  to  cut  over  our  timber 
leases  and  only  cut  about  50  per  cent  of  the  best  logs  and  leave  the 
rest  lay  in  the  woods  and  rot  in  order  to  save  j)art  of  our  investment; 
and  l)esides,  we  will  have  to  cut  the  wages  down  of  our  laboi-ers  at 
par  with  the  oriental  laborers  of  Canada. 

On  a  competitive  basis  Canada  has  already  the  best  of  American 
manufacturers  of  lumber.  Their  stumpage  does  not  cost  them  half 
what  we  must  pay,  and  they  can  reach  New  York  by  vessel — rate 
about  half  what  we  must  pay  from  Xorth  Carolina.  They  have 
cheaper  labor.  There  is  (piite  a  sentiment  on  forest  preservati(Mi 
among  some  of  our  government  officials,  and  they  seem  in  favor  of 
reduction  of  $2  per  thousand  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber.     Flooding 
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our  country  at  this  time  with  cheap  Canadian  labor  will  not  preserve 
our  forests.  It  will  only  hasten  the  depletion  instead.  Inclosed 
find  few  clippings  from  the  American  Lumberman.  Bead  what 
Doctor  Shenk,  the  great  German  authority  on  forestry,  thinks  about 
it.  The  cry  of  a  timber  famine  in  thirty  years  is  a  misconception  by 
some  Avho  do  not  understand  the  timber  question.  There  is  enough 
timber  in  our  Southern  States  to  flood  this  country  for  fifty  years 
to  come,  and  tliere  is  enough  now  manufactured  to  do  us  lor  two 
years  without  cutting  any  more.  The  market  is  full  of  all  grades. 
By  looking  over  the  large  wholesale  yards  in  our  lumber  centers  there 
are  mountains  of  stacked  lumber  weather-beaten  waiting  for  buyers 
and  consumers.  The  prices  on  lumber  have  fallen  since  1907  so  that 
the  sawmill  men  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  run  their  mills  and  try  and 
make  costs  or  run  chances  of  better  conditions;  and  this  tarijBf 
question  is  a  serious  thing  at  this  critical  time  for  the  timber  and 
lumbermen  of  the  South.  We  hope  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  leave 
the  tariff  on  Canadian  lumber  as  it  now  stands.  While  the  protection 
is  not  enough  for  our  American  interests,  yet  we  would  be  satisfied 
to  let  well  enough  alone  at  this  time.  Any  questions  you  may  want 
to  ask  on  this  matter,  or  explanations,  I  will  be  glad  to  explain, 
and  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you  on  this  tariff  question  when 
you  are  in  York,  at  your  office. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  F.  Bauohman, 
President  and  Manager  Red  TAon  Lumher  Company. 


LUMBER,  GLASS,  AND  IRON. 

HON.  J.  ADAM  BEDE,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  THE  SCOTT-GRAFF 
LUMBER  COMPANY,  DTJLTJTH,  MINN. 

Washington,  Deeemher  31^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Commiitee, 

Hoiu^e  of  Reprei^entatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Inclosed  herewith  please  find  statement  on  the  re- 
vision of  the  tariff,  which  I  have  just  received  from  a  large  lumber 
firm  in  my  district,  asking  me  to  file  the  same  with  your  committee. 
Thanking  you  for  any  consideration  you  may  give  the  letter,  I  am. 
Very  truly, 

J.  Adam  Bede. 


DuLUTH,  Minn.,  Decemher^2S,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa^hrngto)u  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  present  our  conclusions  in  regard  to  tariff 
revision,  which  is  under  consideration  by  your  committee. 

We  do  not  ask  any  duty,  nor  never  did,  on  lumber,  and  hope 
that  it  may  be  removed.  We  believe  that  our  industry  can  stand  on 
its  own  feet  without  political  or  governmental  assistance.  If  it  can't, 
we  are  willing  to  take  the  consequences.     We  also  hope  that  your 
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committee  will  make  reasonable  and  large  deductions  on  the  duties  on 
glass  and  iron  products.  We  of  the  Northwest  have  been  paying  a 
heavy  tribute  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  Middle  East  for  these  many 
years  and  we  protest  against  its  continuance. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  best  method  by  which  this  reduction  can  be 
made,  would  suggest  that  it  be  done  on  a  sliding  scale,  so  that  those 
interested  can  put  their  business  in  order  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  meet  the  prices  that  such  a  change  may  involve. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  call  the  bluff  made  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration Dy  its  chairman,  Mr.  Gary,  before  your  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Scott-Graff  Lumber  Co., 
Z.  D.  SooTT,  Virp-Prefdfln\t. 


AVILLOWS. 

MISS  S.  E.  BENNETT,  LYONS,  N.  Y.,  A  GROWER,  OF  WILLOWS, 
WISHES  PROTECTION  FROM  CHEAP-GROWN  FOREIGN  PROD- 
UCTS. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Decemher  SO,  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne. 

Deab  Sir:  As  the  tariff  is  bein^  revised,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writ- 
ing you  in  reference  to  basket  willows.  I  am  a  willow  grower,  hav- 
ing one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  lot  of  willows  in  this  section,  the 
true  Oseir  willows,  grown  on  deep  muck  land,  which  produces  willows 
of  the  best  quality. 

Now  we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  foreign-grown  willows,  for 
they  send  into  this  country  their  baskets  by  the  shipload,  without 
handles,  and  they  come  in  as  raw  material — are  sold  lar  below  what 
willows  can  be  grown  and  baskets  made  for  in  this  country. 

It  is  said  that  one  St.  Louis  firm  imports  yearly  over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  willow  baskets.  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Wayne  counties  can 
grow  willows  enough  to  supply  the  whole  country  with  baskets  if  we 
could  have  a  protective  tariff  that  would  keep  out  foreign  Avillows 
that  are  grown  mainly  on  crown  lands. 

Pardon  me  for  troubling  you. 

Respectfully,  yours,  (Miss)  S.  K.  Bennett, 

LyonSj  N.  Y. 


SCHEDULE  E-SUGAR,  MOLASSES,  AND  MANII- 
FACTIJRES  OF. 


SUGAR. 


OTIS  H.  CUTLEK,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  THINKS  REMOVAL  OF  DUTY 
FROM  SUGAR  WOULD  NOT  BENEFIT  CONSUMERS. 

^^2    CORTLANDT    StREET. 

\('tr  York,  Decemhev  31^  190S, 
(Home  (uJdreitx^  SitfieriK  RoeMand  County.  N,  Y.) 
Hon.  Serenc)  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Wayn  atui  Meani<  Comiiiitte(\ 

'IIouHc  of  RepreHentattreH.  WaMnf/ton^  />.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  stockholder  in  a  sugar  factory  and  lands  in 
Porto  Rico,  alon^  with  many  other  of  my  American  friends  who  have 
invested  money  in  that  ishmd  since  its  annexation  to  this  country, 
and  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts: 

We  are  unable  to  produce  sugar  in  competition  with  Cuban  plant- 
ers, who  have  the  advantage  of  cheaper  and  more  fertile  lands. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Porto  Rico,  also  that  of  Ijouisiana  and  the 
entire  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  would  be  ruined  by 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  raw  sugar,  and  no  one  would  be  bene- 
fited except  the  refiner. 

Those  who  are  advocating  a  lower  schedule  of  sugar  duties  are 
doing  so  through  the  influence  of  the  refiners  and  the  owners  of 
Cuban  estates.  (Many  of  the  large  interes'ts  among  the  refiners  have 
in  the  last  few  years  invested  heavily  in  Cuban  lands  and  factories 
producing  raw  sugar.) 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  reduction  of  the  present  duty  will  benefit 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  American  consumer,  any  more  than  has 
the  20  per  cent  rebate  given  to  Cuban  sugar,  which  rebate  has  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  refiners,  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to  the 
consumer  never  having  been  loAvered ;  in  fact  it  has  been  higher  than 
before:  therefore  I  beg  to  ask  your  consideration,  not  only  for  our 
domestic  sugar  industries,  but  also  for  those  who  have  invested  their 
money  in  Porto  Rico,  because  it  was  American  soil  and  had  the  pres- 
ent protection  given  the  sugar  industry. 

Yours,  very  truly.  Otis  H.  Cutler, 

Am^nirnn  Brake  Shoe  av/f  Fottn/Iiy  Co. 
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PIEERE  J.  SMITH,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  CALLS  ATTENTION  TO  PRICE 
OF  SUGAR  FOR  EXPORT. 

138  Front  Street, 
New  York,  December  31,  190S. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com^nittee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  Z>.  6'. 
Sir:  Referring  to  the  recent  testimony  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels, 
recommending  free  raw  and  refined  sugar,  I  would  now  call  your 
attention  to  the  clippings  at  the  foot,  which  were  taken  from  to-day's 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  by  which  you  will 
see  that  even  under  the  present  conditions  our  refiners  are  selling  for 
export  at  nearly  2  cents  under  their  New  York  price. 

German  granulated  is  to-day  quoted  I'is.  l^d.  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg, 
equal  to  4.72  cents  duty  paid,  delivered  New  York,  against  our  spot 
price  of  4.50  cents  net. 

Respectfidly,  yours,  Pierre  »J.  Smith. 

Smith  Sl  Schiim»ek. 


Exhibit  A. 

Ks(JLAM)    niYs    oru    Sicar — Amkrican     and     Howki.l     hkll     ri.(MK)     Hakkkls 
Refined  at  2.70-cent  Basis. 

The  sii^ar  trade  was  intereste<i  yesterday  in  the  revival  of  the  export  demand 
for  refined,  sales  of  fully  5,000  barrels  beinp  made  by  the  American  and  Howell 
for  shipment  to  South  Africa  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  price  reported  being 
2.70  cents. 

The  low  price*,  as  compared  with  the  domestic  quotation  of  4..j<)  cents  net, 
is  explained  by  the  drawback  of  JM)  per  cent  of  the  duty  allowed  by  the  (gov- 
ernment on  such  shipments,  the  design  being  to  stimulate  exi)ort  trade. 

Refiners,  it  was  pointed  out,  naturally  welcome  foreign  business  at  a  time 
when,  because  of  stagnation  in  the  domestic  trade,  there  is  an  accunuilation 
of  refined  which  they  wish  to  work  off.  even  though  little  or  no  profit  is  Involved. 


Exhibit  B. 

It  is  generally  reported  on  the  street  that  the  American  Sugar  Uetinhig 
Company  has  sold  sugar  for  export  to  England  on  the  basis  of  2.(50  cents, 
or  nearly  2  cents  per  pound  under  their  f.  o.  b.  New  York  quotation,  showing 
what  could  be  done  in  this  market  if  the  tariflP  on  sugar  was  removed.— Smith 
«  Schlpper. 


SCHEDULE  F.-TOBACCO,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

PHILIPPINE  TOBACCO. 

HON.  BOIES  FENSOSE,  SENATOB,  FILES  REMONSTRANCE  OF  THE 
LANCASTER  COUNTY  (PA.)  FARMERS. 

Arcade  Buildin<;, 
Philadilphiiu  Pa.,  DecernJ>er  SI.  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Pavne, 

Wa^hinyton,  D.  C\ 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  would  have  the  inclos<ed 
protest  from  the  tobacco  growers  of  Lancaster  County  inserted  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  tariff 
schedules. 

♦  ♦****« 

Yours,  truly, 

Boies  Penro.sk. 


Whereas  it  is  stated  that  President-elect  Taft  is  using  his  influence 
with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  to  have  Philippine 
tobacco  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  that  there  is  danger  that  this 
request  may  be  granted,  we,  the  undersigned,  Lancaster  County  farm- 
ers and  citizens  interested,  unite  in  forwarding  a  vigorous  protest 
against  this  injustice  and  injury  to  our  Pennsylvania  industry. 

In  support  of  this  objection  and  protest  we  present  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  Tobacco  raising  has  become  one  of  the  valued  industries  of  this 
county,  and  with  adequate  protection  against  foreign  cheap-labor 
product  is  a  means  of  support  for  thousands  of  families. 

2.  The  Census  Bureau  places  Lancaster  County  as  first  in  agricul- 
tural wealth  in  the  UniteJi  States.  This  is  true  because  tobacco  and 
manufactured  cigars  have  added  largely  to  the  aggregate  wealth 
produced :  but  these  are  produced  by  the  labor  and  skill  of  our  people. 
The  free  importation  of  Philippine  tobacco  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  making  our  people  poor  and  the  Filipinos  rich.  Why,  we  ask, 
should  an  American  Executive  go  giuining  for  any  one  class  of  our 
people  to  enrich  foreigners  of  such  recent  acquaintance  ? 

3.  The  (rood  Book,  in  which  President-elect  Taft  is  said  to  have 
faith,  states  thai  "'  He  who  neglects  to  provide  for  his  own  household 
is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

In  protecting  leaf  tobacco  we  are  providing  for  our  own  house- 
hold, the  American  tobacco  farmer.  The  Filipinos  are  not  of  our 
household :  they  are  waifs  found  by  the  wayside.    We  do  not  intend 
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to  adopt  them  as  our  children  or  make  them  heirs  to  our  property. 
They  pay  their  taxes  to  their  government ;  we  pay  our  internal  reve- 
nue to  our  Government  by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  have  a  right 
to  protection,  and  no  President  or  leader  should  take  up  arms  against 
this  industry. 

4.  We  call  upon  Mr.  Taft  to  put  down  his  gun  and  sit  down  and 
not  be  guilty  of  treachery  or  betrayal  of  a  large  body  of  the  American 
people.  This  county  alone  gave  "him  15,000  majority.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  hfive  a  dense  population,  supported  by  honest  industry,  high- 
class  farming,  where  more  brains  are  mixed  with  the  soil  than  in 
any  other  county  on  earth,  and  we  vote  as  we  do  because  of  our  faith 
in  the  American  system  of  protection. 

We  therefore  respectfully  but  urgently  ask  our  Congressman, 
Hon.  II.  Burd  Cassel,  our  Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Boies 
Penrose  and  Hon.  P.  C.  Knox,  and  the  honorable  congressional 
committee  now  framing  a  tariff  bill  to  see  to  it  that  this  new  tariff 
legislation  shall  not  be  so  framed  as  to  strike  down  our  Pennsylvania 
industry  of  tobacco  farming,  the  support  of  thousands  of  our  people, 
to  please  the  erratic  sentiment  or  desire  for  experiment  of  any  of  the 
advocates  of  free  tobacco. 

And  we  will  ever}'^  pray?  etc. 

John  Beamesderfer,  Leaf  DeMler^ 
C.  H.  Eby,  Farmer^ 
And  IfG  others. 


No  State  in  the  Union  is  more  directly  interested  in  the  question 
of  admitting  the  low-grade  tobacco  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
the  manufactured  products  thereof,  into  the  United  States,  free  of 
duty,  or  even  at  merely  nominal  rates,  as  is  now  proposed,  than 
Pennsj'lvania,  and  no  individual  community  more  than  Lancaster 
County. 

The*  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  tobacco  growers 
of  Lancaster  County  protest  against  the  course  proposed : 

Tobacco  has  been  one  of  the  regular  farm  crops  of  this  county  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  but  has  reached  its  present  enormous 
proportions  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

There  are  about  10,000  farms  in  the  county,  and  tobacco  is  a  regu- 
lar farm  crop  on  more  than  half  of  them. 

The  average  acreage  is  about  16,000  acres,  more  in  some  years  and 
less  in  others,  owing  to  price  and  other  varying  circumstances. 

The  average  yield  in  the  county  is  about  1,500  pounds  per  acre; 
for  the  entire  State  it  is  from  1,300  to  1,400  pounds.  The  yield  will 
run  from  60,000  to  70,000  cases  of  350  pounds  each,  annually,  in 
average  years. 

The  value  of  a  crop  in  an  average  year  is  about  $2,000,000,  but 
has  in  some  years  reached  $3,000,000.  Sometimes  it  bas  been  as  low 
as  $1,500,000,  but  not  often.    This  year  it  is  about  $2,250,000. 

Since  1860  the  amount  of  money  realized  by  the  farmers  of  this 
county  for  their  tobacco  has  been  at  least  $90,000,000,  nearly  all  of 
which  has  remained  here,  and  which  has,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
made  Lancaster  County  the  richest  agricultural  county  in  the  whole 
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United  States.     The  value  of  our  farm  products,  excluding  those 
fed  on  the  farms,  was,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  $9,210,815. 

The  returns  of  the  assessor  of  the  county  for  1908  show  $92,003,183 
worth  of  property  liable  for  taxation  purposes. 

The  value  of  the  real  estate  in  the  countv  is  $90,205,314.  These  re- 
sults have  been  largely  prochiced  through  tlie  tobacco  crop. 

Tobacco  is  the  poor  man's  crop  in  our  county.  A  fanner  who  puts 
out  a  large  acreage  of  tobacco  dot*s  so  largely  through  croppers;  that 
is,  two,  three,  or  more  acres  are  given  in  charge  of  a  man  who  has  no 
land  of  his  own,  but  who  plants  the  crop,  attends  to  it  during  the 
growing  season,  and  when  sold  divides  the  proceeds  with  the  owner 
of  the  land.  By  this  liberal  and  equitable  coui'se,  himdreds  of  poor 
but  hard-working  men  have  been  enabled  to  acquire  homes  and  lands 
of  their  own  and  made  themselves  independent. 

But  it  is  not  only  for  our  tobacco  in  the  leaf  that  we  protest  against 
duty-free  Philippine  toba(!Co.  It  has  long  been  an  axiom  that  the 
ideal  location  for  manufacturing  establishments  is  where  the  raw 
product  is  at  the  factory  door.  This  fact  is  signally  demonstrated 
m  Lancaster  County.  Lancaster  City  is  the  seat  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  ninth  internal  revenue  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this 
district  during  the  past  fiscal  year  manufactured,  as  is  shown  b}^  the 
report  just  made  public  a  few  days  ago,  837,091,088  cigars,  a  greater 
product  than  any  other  district  in  tlie  United  States  and  nearly  12 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  product.  In  Lancaster  County  alone  there 
are  over  400  cigar  manufactories  employing  from  2  to  000  hands  each, 
aggregating  many  thousands.  In  some  of  the  smaller  villages  cigar 
making  is  almost  the  only  manufacturing  industry  of  the  people. 

There  are  in  the  counW  about  150  tobacco  warehouses  where,  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  the  crop  is  packed.  Here  employment  is  given 
to  from  2,500  to  3,000  men  at  good  wages  at  a  season  when  no  other 
labor  offers,  enabling  them  to  live  in  comfort. 

At  the  very  low  valuation  of  $2,000  each,  these  packing  ware- 
houses represent  a  spe<*ial  investment  of  $300,000.  Still  other  facts 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  specified.  Every  tobacco  farmer  has  a 
tobacco  barn,  some  have  two  or  three.  There  are  at  least  5,000  of 
these  in  the  county.  The  cost  of  building  such  a  barn  runs  from 
$800  to  $2,000  each!  aggregatinir  in  the  whole,  at  an  average  of  $1,000, 
a  further  investment  of  $5,000,000  made  exclusively  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  tobacco  industry  along  the  most  progressive  lines. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  done  much  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  tobaccx>  industry.  In  1892  the  legislature  made  its  first  appro- 
priation for  the  maintenance  of  two  experimental  tobacco-growing 
stations,  and  this  has  been  kept  up  until  the  present  time.  This  ex- 
periment was  largely  due  to  the  invasion  of  Suraatran  tobacco  which 
began  about  that  time  by  the  importation  of  a  few  hundred  bales,  but 
which  last  year  reached  more  than  37,000  bales,  and  whose  wrappery 
(pialities  exceeded  our  own  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one.  Our  experi- 
mental stations  have,  however,  demonstrated  that  under  cover  we 
can  grow  a  cigar  wrapper  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Through  the 
now  general  use  of  Sumatran  wrappers  our  own  Avere  displaced  and 
the  most  profitable  portion  of  our  tobacco  cut  off. 

And  right  here  is  where  we,  the  tobacco  growers  of  Lancaster 
County,  apprehend  still  further  harm  from  the  free  tobacco  coming 
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irom  the  Philippines.  That  group  nuinlK»rs  nbout  1,000  islands  of  all 
sizes.  It  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  tobacco  from 
the  Island  of  Sumatra  into  the  Phili]>pines,  where  it  can  be  repacked 
and  so  disguised  as  to  defy  detecticm  and  then  be  brought  into  this 
country  duty  free;  whereas,  as  now  imi)()rte(l.  th'»  duty  is  it>l,sr)  per 
pound,  which,  large  as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  prohibitory.  We  can  not 
lay  too  much  stress  on  this  ])hase  of  tlie  que-ti;^n. 

Coming  to  the  tobacco  actually  grown  in  the  Philippines,  it  is  the 
result  of  the  cheapest  labor  on  those  islands.  The  quality  may  not 
be  very  good,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  a  certain  class  of 
smokers  quickly  adapt  their  taste  to  any  grade  of  cigars  if  they  can 
be  had  cheap.  How  then  couhl  Uw  importation  of  the  raw  leaf  and 
cheap  cigars  from  the  Philippines  be  prevent(Ml  from  working  great 
injury  to  our  home  business  if  allowed  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  our  own  ?  Labor  on  the  tobacco  farms  conunands  $1.50  j:)er  day, 
and  for  scmie  years  was  not  even  to  be  had  at  that  figure.  How  can 
our  home  growers,  on  land  worth  $150  per  acre  and  more,  with  labor 
at  the  sum  indicated,  compete  with  the  tobacco  grown  on  the  cheap 
lands  by  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Philipi)ines?  In  1907  the  average 
price  oi  our  crop  did  not  average  more  than  8  cents  per  pound,  and 
was  unprofitable.  Cheap  competition  may  send  it  lower  still  and 
effect  its  ruin.  Is  an  industry  diligently  pursued  by  successive  gen- 
erations, and  most  profitably,  and  which  lias  added  so  much  to  the 
wealth  of  the  gi^eat  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  jeopardized  by  the 
remission  of  duties  on  the  toba(*co  grown  by  a  ))eople  15,000  miles 
away  and  not  even  citizens  of  our  country  <  We  hope  that  Congress 
will  not  peiTuit  such  an  act  of  injustice  to  come  upon  and  destroy  one 
of  the  great  agricidtural  cro|)^  of  our  peo|)le. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  (lovernment's  own  interest  in  the  protec- 
tion of  our  home  tobacco  and  cigai*  interests  and  we  are  ilone. 

The  amount  of  internal  revenue  collected  in  this  the  ninth  dis- 
trict for  cigars  alone  was  more  than  $2,500,000  during  the  pa^t  year, 
and  for  the  eight  years  since  11)00  more  than  $20,000,000.  Even  as 
a  revenue  producer,  if  for  no  other  reason,  this  tobacco  question  is 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration  at  the  prestmt  hour,  when 
the  discrepancy  between  the  government  receipts  and  expenditures  is 
assmning  such  alarming  proportions. 


Mr.  Chalnnan  and  (rentlenwn  of  the  Wtfj/x  and  J/ca/hs  (-om/nlftee: 
I,  as  nresident  of  the  Lancaster  Tobacco  Growers'  Association, 
once  agiun  make  my  appearance  in  behalf  of  our  society  and  fellow 
farmers,  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  reduction  of  duty  on  Phil- 
ippine tobacco.  By  the  result  of  the  Spanish  war,  three  great  tobacco 
countries  came  into  our  iwssession.  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  We  mane  many  conce-isions  for  them  in  many  Avays 
by  the  lowering  of  duties  in  their  favor.  AVe  tobacco  men  suffered 
severely,  not  only  with  the  lowering  of  duties  on  their  products, 
but  by  the  lowering  of  duties  on  Sumatra.  Then  we  were  raisers 
of  wrapper  goods,  but  the  lowering  of  duly  on  Sumatra  drove  us 
completely  out  of  that  field.  Wc  then  changed  our  modes  and  are 
now  producing  fillers — in  fact  the  only  field  left  open  to  us.     By 
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the  lowering  of  duties  on  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  we  were  again 
assailed  in  our  standpoint,  for,  from  raising  fillers  we  have  no  re- 
treat. There  is  nothing  left  for  us  lower  in  the  tobacco  field.  Now 
comes  this  attack  of  the  lowering  of  duty  on  Philippine  tobacco. 
This  reduction  affects  the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
more  than  any  other  States  in  the  Union,  for  their  chief  crop  is  the 
raising  of  fillers.  So  is  the  crop  of  the  Philippines;  give  them  a 
lower  duty  and  our  industry  is  iniined,  and  we  are  no  small  pro- 
ducers. 

Between  the  years  1860  and  1907,  a  period  of  forty-six  years,  our 
tobacco  crop  in  Lancaster  County  has  varied  from  35,000  to  75,000 
cases  per  annum,  grown  on  from  14,000  to  .18,000  acres,  and  has 
brought  into  our  countrv  $80,000,000  in  cash — a  larger  sum  of  money 
than  was  ever  realized  from  tobacco  in  the  same  area  of  any  country 
in  the  world  except  Sumatra.  .Vlso  the  ninth  internal-revenue  dis- 
trict, of  which  we  are  the  chief,  has  in  the  last  seven  years  paid  to 
the  Government  in  revenue  $17,377,343.  We  also  manufactured  in 
the  year  1906  801,399,420  cigars.  This  district  is  the  banner  cigar- 
manufacturing  district  in  the  United  States.  Is  this  industry  not 
worth  protecting?  Verily,  it  is,  and  that  is  why  I  am  sent  here  by 
my  fellow-farmers  to  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the  lowering 
of  this  duty.  I  know  the  Republican  party  in  its  platform,  whereon 
His  Honor  Judge  Taft  was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  has  promised 
a  reduction  and  a  modification  of  the  tariff,  but  we  naturally  sup- 
posed thej  were  those  things  which  in  our  infancy  we  could  not  man- 
ufacture in  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  which  were  long 
established,  but  now  since  we  have  become  e^stablished  we  can  manu- 
facture under  a  reduced  duty.  We  never  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  it  had  reference  to  an  industry  like  this,  where  every  advantage 
is  on  their  side.  We  can  not  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  and  the 
long  season  of  these  islands.  We  have  also  made  a  promise  that 
trusts,  especially  the  tobacco  trust,  shall  be  held  in  check;  suits  by 
the  Government  are  now  pending  for  that  purpose.  Reducing  this 
tax  will  give  them  the  field  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  they  have 
the  whip  hand  over  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  They  can  snap  their 
fingers  at  us  and  say  they  can  get  fillet's  elsewhere.  You  see  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  "Kentucky.  Tobacco  can  scarcely  be  raised  there 
now  at  a  profit.  You  lower  this  duty  and  thousands  and  thousands 
of  my  fellow-farmers  will  be  in  the  same  condition.  I  am  sure  my 
constituents  had  no  idea  when  they  gave  to  Judge  Taft  16,000  major- 
ity that  the  reduction  of  duty  would  be  in  those  things  which  com- 
pete with  what  we  produce  from  the  soil.  It  was  the  manufactured 
article  that  was  to  be  made  cheaper. 

As  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  we  have  always  been  protectionists, 
and  are  so  now,  but  never  before  this  tobacco  industry  was  assailed 
had  we  anything  to  protect.  Yet  we  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  iron  maker  and  the  woolgrower  to  protect  their  products,  know- 
ing it  would  finally  be  a  blessing  to  all.  Yet  how  can  this  prove  a 
blessing  to  anyone  by  ruining  our  industry,  which  is  well  e.stablished, 
to  try  and  foster  an  industry  which  has  just  got  a  foothold.  We 
have  contributed  much  for  their  welfare,  and  will  do  more,  but  do 
not  ask  us  to  sacrifice  that  which  we  live  by.  The  protective  prin- 
ciples that  overrun  everything  pertaining  to  free  trade  at  the  last 
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election  is  paramount  all  over  the  tobacco-^owing  States,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  growers  scattered  over  this  great  Union  have  not 

?[iven  up  hope,  but  turn  their  eyes  to  this  Congress  and  ask  them 
or  justice  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  asking  this  we  are  asking 
protection  for  millions  of  dollars  expended  in  buildings  which  are 
suitable  for  no  other  industry  but  this.  There  is  not  a  farm  in  our 
whole  county  that  has  not  from  $3,000  to  $10,000  expended  in 
shedding,  which,  as  I  said  before,  would  be  useless.  We  have  not 
the  flimsy  shedding  of  the  Tropics,  but  permanent  buildings  erected 
especially  for  this  purpose. 

Again,  gentlemen,  let  me  say,  you  grant  this  reduction  of  duty, 
what  will  prevent  Sumatra  from  smuggling  tobacco  into  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  passing  it  here  duty  free  as  Philippine  tobacco? 
The  present  army  of  the  United  States  is  not  large  enough  to  guard 
these  islands  to  prevent  it.  Think  of  the  expense  connected  with  this 
policing — and  what  have  we  in  return,  the  ruination  of  an  estab- 
lished industry — to  try  and  foster  one  which  may  possibly  be  suc- 
cessful, or  at  least  will  cost  fully  as  much  as  it  is  worth.  Much 
more  could  be  said  in  behalf  of  this  industry,  but  you,  gentlemen, 
certainly  see  the  justice  of  our  claim.  If  we  thought,  as  some  think, 
that  this  reduction  would  not  affect  our  industry,  we  would  not  be 
up  in  arms  to  prevent  it.  So,  gentlemen,  we  leave  this  with  you, 
trusting  you  mav  see  your  way  clear  to  give  the  tiller  of  the  soil  the 
protection  he  asks  for  and  which  the  manufacturer  always  gets. 

B.  Ezra  Herr, 
President  Lan^a^ter  Connty  Growers^  Association. 


SU3IATRA   AVRAPPER. 

HON.  A.  F.  DAWSON,  M.  C,  FILES  COMMTTNIGATION  OF  THE  FERD 
HAAK  COMPANY,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  December  3^  1908. 
Hon.  A.  F.  Dawson, 

Waskinffton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  would  ask  you  to  kindly  bring  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  resolution  that  we  favor  and  respectfully  peti- 
tion the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  recommend  for  adoption 
by  Congress,  a  reduction  m  the  tobacco  schedule  of  20  per  cent  in 
the  duty  on  imported  wrappers  of  all  grades. 

The  use  of  imported  wrapper,  especially  Sumatra,  is  extensive  and 
absolutely  necessary  in  our  business,  and  the  present  duty  of  $1.85 
per  pound  represents  an  increase  of  35  cents  per  pound  made  a  few 
years  ago,  the  entire  advantage  of  which  is  necessarily  borne  by  the 
manufacturers,  while  the  price  of  American-grown  tobaccos  have 
advanced,  reducing  the  profits  of  the  industry  below  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable basis. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to  have  such  a  reso- 
lution adopted,  and  thank  you  in  advance  for  any  consideration  you 
may  show  it. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Ferd  Haak  Co., 
Per  R.  H.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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THE  OTPEBVISIire  EZPEBT  OF  THE  JEFFERSON  COTTNTY  (FLA.) 
SUMATRA  TOBACCO  COMPANY  FUES  STATEMENT. 

MoNTicELLO,  Fl.a.,  December  30^  1908. 

COMMriTKE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  been  with  the  greatest  interest  that  I  have 
followed  the  discussions  and  letters  published  in  the  United  States 
Tobacco  Journal  with  reference  to  the  duty  on  imported  wrapper 
tobacco. 

When  I  read  the  arguments  set  forth  by  Mr.  Pusch,  of  Marysville, 
Xans.,  in  a  letter  to  O^ngressman  Calderhead,  I  thought  it  might 
perhaps  be  of  benefit  to  your  honorable  body  to  let  you  hear  from  me 
4>n  this  subject 

Pirst  T  oeg  to  state,  as  an  introduction,  that  I  have  lived  about 
seventeen  years  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  had  been  employed  for 
more  than*fif  teen  years  of  that  time  by  the  Deli  Batavia  Maatschappy 
(Company),  first  as  assistant,  then  as  head  assistant,  and  finally  as 
manager,  and  with  this  experience  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  under- 
stand the  tobacco  business,  as  per  Smnatra  methods,  from  start  to 
^nish. 

I  came  to  America  in  May,  1907,  at  which  time  I  first  learned  flie 
name  of  Florida  as  a  tobacco-growing  center,  being  through  a  letter 
to  me  from  one  of  the  largest  Sumatra  tobacco  importers  in  New 
York,  who  was  a  countryman  of  mine.  In  that  letter  that  gentleman 
made  the  following  statement: 

Your  communication  of  the  22d  Instant  came  duly  to  hand»  and  in  reply 
we  beg  to  state  that  the  only  place  where  the  growing  of  Sumatra  tobacco  has 
been  successful  on  American  soil  is  in  Florida;  all  the  experiments  in  other 
States  you  mentioned  have  not  proven  to  be  of  any  Importance,  and  never  will 
l>e,  in  our  opinion,  etc 

On  the  strength  of  this  letter  I  came  to  Florida,  and  can  now 
freely  state  tJiat  that  gentlwnan  spoke  the  truth. 

The  tobacco  industry  in  Florida,  especially  from  the  standpoint 
H)f  the  shade-grown  crop,  particularly  for  the  wrapper  trade,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  with  the  brightest  prospects,  in  my  opinion, 
:aiKl  especially  bears  upon  the  prosperity  of  northern  Florida,  whidi 
'will  stand  or  fall  with  this  industry. 

My  experience  tells  me  that  in  Florida  can  be  produced  fin  article 
<[uite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Sumatra  tobacco,  when  the  ground  is 
'Carefully  cultivated  and  the  proper  kinds  of  fertilizers  used,  witJi  the 
additional  proper  handling  in  the  bams  and  packing  houses,  follow- 
ing out  the  careful  methods  of  Sumatra.  Samples  of  tobacco  grown 
and  handled  under  this  method  have  been  sent  by  me  to  Amsterdam* 
the  greatest  tobacco  market  of  Europe,  and  there  pronounced  as 
**  high  grade  and  in  every  respect  equal  to  Deli  tobacco,"  thereby 
qualifying  Jefferson  County  and  this  northern  district  of  Florida 
as  a  tobacco-growing  section. 

The  tobacco  business  in  Florida  is  still  in  its  infancy  so  far  as 
shade-grown  crop  is  concerned,  and  that  the  highest  grades  can  be 
produced  here  is  evidenced  by  the  winning  of  the  gold  medal  in 
competition  with  the  world  by  the  Owl  Commercial  Company  at  the 
Pans  Exposition  in  1900;  but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  m  my  visits 
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to  the  plantations  and  packing  houses  in  Quincv  and  other  tobacco- 
producing  districts,  I  found  that  the  farmers  and  packers  made  many 
mistakes — ^big  mistakes — in  the  handling  of  the  crop,  and  the  results 
are  diown  in  such  complaints  as  made  by  Mr.  Pusch.    On  most  of  the 

Elantations  the  tobacco  in  the  bams  is  handled  incorrectly,  and 
efore it  will  ever  become  a  finished  product,  the  equal  of  genume  (?) 
Sumatra,  the  handling  of  the  crop  m  the  packing  houses  will  have 
to  undergo  an  entire  revolution. 

What  I  mean  as  genuine  Sumatra  (all  tobacco  grown  on  the  island 
is  genuine  Sumatra)  is  that  tobacco  grown  and  packed  in  the  districts 
of  Deli,  Liangkat,  and  a  part  of  Serdang,  where  the  best  grades  of 
Sumatra  tobacco  are  produced.  The  tobacco  grown  in  the  coast  dis- 
tricts is  certainly  very  inferior,  more  so  than  Florida  tobacco  as 
usually  put  upon  the  market. 

In  Xmerica  I  always  hear  people  speak  of  "  genuine  Sumatra," 
bat  in  Sumatra  pe^le  make  a  great  distinction  between  tobacco 
grown  in  Deli  and  Langkat  (a  part  of  Sumatra)  and  the  tobacco 
grown  on  the  coast  and  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  such  as  Padang, 
Bedagei,  etc.  The  tobacco  grown  in  Deli  and  Langkat  is  as  different 
from  the  tobacco  grown  on  the  coast  as  day  is  from  night. 

In  the  island  of  Sumatra  the  tobacco  crop  is  grown  by  Chinam^i, 
and  the  buildings  needed  for  the  business,  such  as  barns,  coolie  houses, 
€(&,  are  mostly  ei^ected  by  Javans,  Malayans,  and  Bataks,  labor  paid 
in  wages  running  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  day  (Mexican  money 
values),  which  in  United  States  money  is  about  10  to  20  cents  per 
day,  while  in  Florida  wages  are  from  75  cents  to  $2  per  day ;  also  the 
materials,  timber,  etc.,  in  Sumatra  for  the  buildings  is  at  least  one- 
third  cheaper  and  much  easier  to  make  ready  for  use. 

Further,  the  soil  of  Sumatra  is  much  richer  in  plant  food  and 
requires  but  $20  to  $80  (Mexican  money)  expended  for  fertilizer  per 
acre,  while  in  Florida  to  secure  the  best  results  the  requirements  are 
from  $75  to  $100  per  acre  (United  States  money). 

The  cost  of  producing  tobacco  in  Sumatra — Uiat  is,  the  growing, 
curing,  and  packing,  including  transportation  to  the  market  at  Am- 
sterdam—is but  60  cents  to  75  cents  per  pound  (Mexican) ,  or  in 
United  States  money  about  24  cents  to  30  cents  per  pound ;  in  Florida 
ttie  cost  is  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  pound. 

All  I  have  written  with  regard  to  tobacco  growing  in  Sumatra  is 
equally  true  in  the  Philippines.  On  account  of  the  above  reasons  it 
is  unprofitable  for  the  wraj>i)er-tobacco  growers  of  the  United  States 
to  come  in  direct  competition  with  ure  Sumatra-grown  tobacco. 
Moreover,  a  "  prophet  is  generally  without  honw  in  his  own  country." 
People  at  large  would  rather  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  foreign  product 
for  a  possible  or  imaginary  higher  grade  or  value.  It  is  the  same  with 
every  trade  in  every  country. 

In  my  opinion,  $1.85  per  pound  import  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco 
is  not  a  him  duty.  Moreover,  as  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  and 
as  it  takes  but  2  poimds  of  wrapper  leaf  for  1,000  cigars,  the  additional 
cost  to  the  consumer  is  but  thirty-five  one-hundredths  of  a  cent  per 
cigar,  a  very  low  tax  indeed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lowering 
of  the  duty,  altogether  to  the  advantage  of  the  foreign  product,  will 
60  reduce  the  pnoe  of  home-grown  tobacco  that  the  profits  will  be 
ifanost  if  not  quite  wiped  out,  and  the  now  prosperous  tobacco- 
growing  .sections  of  the  Ignited  States  will  be  compelled  to  abandon 
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the  business.  As  I  stated  before,  the  shade  growing  of  tobacco  must 
stand  or  fall  on  the  duty  on  imported  wrappers. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  now  invested  in  the  business  of  growinff 
wrapper  tobacco  in  northern  Florida ;  millions  more  are  neeaed  and 
will  be  invested  to  develop  this  industry  to  the  point  and  position  it 
merits  in  the  world's  martet.  The  larger  portion  of  the  present  in- 
vestment in  the  growing  of  shade  tobacco  is  in  the  hands  of  farmers, 
and  from  the  small  beginning  of  several  years  ago  has  gradually 
developed  under  the  protective  duty.  The  lowering  or  removal  of 
this  duty  would  stop  all  further  efforts  to  build  up  this  very  impor- 
tant industry,  whicn  has  brought  portions  of  our  country  irom  un- 
profitable conditions  (with  the  absence  of  all  social  and  intellectual 
advantages)  into  their  present  thrifty  state,  with  great  promise, 
under  further  protection,  of  still  greater  advancement. 

Lowering  the  duty  or  removing  it  entirely  on  importations  of  to- 
bacco from  the  Philippines  would  indeed  be  disastrous  to  the  tobacco 
interests  of  this  country,  inasmuch  as  the  opportunity  would  then  be 
afforded  for  the  illegal  entrance  of  other  tooaccos  than  that  of  the 
Philippines  proper,  and  as  already  stated  by  another  party  before 
your  honorable  body,  "  it  would  require  more  than  the  present  stand- 
ing army  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  landing  of  tobacco  into 
the  Philippines  "  from  adjacent  islands  and  other  tobacco-producing 
sections,  after  which  it  would  quickly  find  its  way  to  the  intended 
market,  the  United  States,  under  the  guise  of  Philippine  tobacco. 

The  Philippine  Archipelago,  with  its  thousands  oi  islands,  affords 
a  most  excellent  opening  to  the  nearby  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  (all  tobacco-producing  sections) 
for  the  smuggling  of  their  tobacco  into  more  profitable  markets,  not 
that  the  larger  syndicates  of  Sumatra  (nine  in  number)  would  make 
any  such  attempts,  already  having  a  market  for  their  products  in 
Europe,  but  the  greatest  danger  would  arise  from  the  wealthy  Chi- 
nese of  these  islands,  who  are  buyers  of  all  grades  of  tobacco  from 
the  coolies  and  other  poor  laborers  and  from  those  who  raise  the 
crop  in  the  sections  producing  the  poorer  grades  of  wrapper  stock, 
and  who  will  take  any  risk  in  their  wish  to  secure  the  greatest  profit 
possible  for  their  goods ;  they  would  find  ways  and  means  of  getting 
their  stocks  into  our  markets  without  paying  any  duty,  and,  with  the 
connivance  of  unscrupulous  leaf  dealers,  would  here  be  sold  as  "  gen- 
uine Sumatra  "  at  a  price  lower  than  the  cost  of  producing  the  shade- 
grown  tobacco  of  this  country,  still  giving  these  contrabandeurs  im- 
mense profits,  regardless  of  the  possible  small  losses  through  confisca- 
tion, which  condition  would  be  the  utter  ruination  of  the  tobacco 
interests  (wrapper  producing)  of  the  United  States. 

Even  the  large  syndicates  of  Sumatra  are  not  above  following  out 
this  same  plan,  for  they  are  not  always  to  be  trusted  where  the  profits 
and  their  reaching  for  the  almighty  dollar  are  concened,  as  I  can 
prove  from  a  suit  which  is  now  pending  against  the  great  Deli- 
Batavia  Maatschappy  in  Amsterdam. 

From  the  standpoint  of  one  knowing  the  exact  conditions  of  both 
Sumatra  and  the  adjacent  islands,  as  well  as  those  in  Florida,  as  I 
do,  I  could  write  many  more  arguments  to  show  the  great  disadvan- 
tages which  would  arise  to  the  tooacco-growing  interests  of  this  coun- 
try from  a  lower  duty  on  imported  wrapper  tobacco.  The  present 
duty  of  $1.85  per  pound  is  not  imreasonable. 
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Fearinff  I  have  already  consumed  too  much  of  your  valuable  time, 
and  thanking  you  for  vour  consideration  of  my  communication,  with 
the  earnest  hope  that  the  present  duty  may  be  maintained,  I  am, 
Most  respectfully, 

T.   T.   NOLTHEINUS, 

Supervising  Expert  and  Packing  House  Manager^ 

Jefferson  County  Sumatra  Tobacco  Co. 


TURKISH  TOBACCO. 

E.  I.  ALDBICE,  NEW  YOBE  CITY,  BECOMHENDS  A  HATEBIAL 
nrCBEASE  OF  DITTY  ON  THIS  TOBACCO. 

Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place, 

New  Tork^  January  P,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  W.  McCall,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Mr.  McCall  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to 
one  subject  which  ought  to  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  as  an  excellent  source  of  revenue. 

The  smoking  of  Turkish  tobacco  is  a  good  deal  of  a  fad. 

This  tobacco  can  be  raised  only  in  Turkey,  and  it  is  of  a  peculiar, 
flavor,  caused  from  the  fact  that  the  soil  where  it  is  raised  contains  an 
unusual  jpercentage  of  saltpeter  and  other  salts.  So-called  "  Turkish 
tobacco  "  which  has  been  raised  in  Italy  and  other  countries  entirely 
lacks  the  flavor  of  the  genuine  tobacco. 

Our  Government  charges  much  lower  duties  on  this  tobacco  than 
most  other  countries.  I  refer  especially  to  England,  Grermany  ^which 
recently  increased  its  duty  on  tobacco  materially),  Denmark  (which 
has  also  recently  made  a  big  increase  in  duties),  Canada,  and  other 
countries  where  there  is  no  government  monopoly. 

In  spite  of  the  so-called  ''^cut  rates  "  at  which  Turkish  and  Egyp- 
tian cigarettes  are  sold,  there  is  still  a  profit  of  100  per  cent  or  more  to 
the  manufacturers. 

Probably  90  per  cent  of  the  Turkish  tobacco  imported  is  used  by  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  the  Tobacco  trust." 

Turkish  tobacco  can  never  be  raised  in  this  country,  and  as  it 
comes  into  strong  competition  with 'American-raised  tobacco,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  duty  ought  to  be  increased  to  at  least  75  cents  a  pound. 

Such  a  duty  will  materially  help  the  independent  tobacco  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  as  it  will  materially  increase  the  price  of  Turkish 
cigarettes  and  thus  lead  to  the  smoking  of  more  cigarettes  made  of 
American  tobacco,  and  give  independent  manufacturers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  their  business. 

Even  if  the  increased  duty  of  75  per  cent  does  not  materially  add 
to  the  income  of  the  Grovemment  because  of  the  high  price,  the  Grov- 
emment  will  still  benefit  very  largely  bj  the  increase,  because  of 
smokers  changing  from  Turkish  to  American  tobacco  and  thus  add- 
ing to  the  internal-revenue  receipts. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  Government  has  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  this  increase  in  duties. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

H.  L.  Aldrich, 
President  and  Treasurer  International  Marine  Engineering, 
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BEANS. 


HON.  PETES  A.  POBTEB,  H.  C,  STTBHITS  BESOLHTION  OF  THE 
OBOVELAHD  (ST.  Y.)  QSAITOE. 

January  4,  1909. 
Ways  and  Means  CoMMirrEE, 

House  of  Sepresentatives. 
GuNTLEHEN :  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  eopy  of  resolution  as  adopted 


ly  the  Groveland  (N.  Y.)  Grange,  protesting  against  the  removal  of 
tlie  duty  on  beans. 

lours,  sincerely,  Peter  A.  Porter. 


Groyei«and,  N.  Y.,  December  29^  1908. 
Hob.  Peter  A.  Porter,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  O, 
Dear  Sir:  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Groveland  Grange  : 

"As  the  present  duty  on  beans  is  now  more  than  sufficient  protection 
to  the  producer,  and  the  average  yield  being  less  than  10  bushels  per 
acre,  one  year  with  another,  and  the  net  price  being  less  than  $2  per 
bushel,  and  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  farmers  of  bom- 
producing  sections  to  reduce  the  present  duty ;  and  that  even  vrtth  the 
present  duty  foreign  beans  are  shipped  here  hj  the  thousands  of 
bushels  every  year,  we  feel  great  interest  in  retainmg  the  present  duty 
and  respecttuily  ask  you,  our  worthy  Representative,  to  use  all  hon- 
.  arable  means  in  your  power  to  retain  the  same  duty  of  40  cents  a 
bushel,  and  that  if  you  have  any  advice  or  suggestion  to  make  in 
regard  to  what  more  we  can  do,  we  will  greatly  appreciate  the  same.** 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Groveland  Grange, 
Dr.  John  Morris,  Master^ 
J.  C-  Moore,  Lecturer^ 
D.  E.  Gray, 

M.  J.  CtlLBERSON, 

John  Morris, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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CANARY  SEED. 

C.  BOSBHSTSIK  COMPAST,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  THUTE  IF  A  DITTT 
BE  PLACED  OS  THIS  SEED  IT  SHOITLD  BE  SPECIFIC. 

Hob.  Sbbbno  £.  Patnb, 

ChaWmain  Warn  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  liepresentativeaj  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  As  importers  and  dealers  in  canary  seed,  we  beg  to 
submit  to  you  the  following  facts  relative  to  this  article : 

1.  Previous  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Dingley  biU,  canary  seed 
was  alwavs  specifically  mentioned  on  the  free  list. 

2.  In  the  Dingley  bill  all  other  bird  seeds  are  specifically  named  on 
the  free  list,  hence  we  naturally  assume  that  it  was  throt^^  error  or 
omissioii  that  canary  seed  was  not  also  placed  thereon.  Not  being 
specially  provided  for,  it  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem under  "  Seeds  of  all  kinds  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act"" 
(Par.  354.) 

3.  At  the  present  time  the  duty  amounts  to  about  40  cents  per  lOO 
pounds.  The  average  annual  importations  during  the  past  five  veara 
nave  not  exceeded  1.500  tons  per  year.  The  seed  is  consumed  almost 
entir^  in  the  families  of  the  poor  who  keep  birds. 

4.  While  it  is  botanically  a  grass  seed  and  is  imown  as  such  com- 
mercially in  the  various  countries  of  production,  in  the  United  States 
it  is  known  in  commerce  only  as  a  bird  seed,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  it  can  not  be  grown  to  advantage 
here. 

5.  Should  your  committee  place  canary  seed  on  the  dutiable  list  ia 
the  new  tariff  bill  the  duty  should  be  specific.  Under  an  ad  valorent 
duty  one  importer  may  be  paying  more  duty  than  another,  notwith- 
standing that  the  two  shipments  are  made  at  the  same  time.  For 
example :  A  &  Co.  buy  seed  in  December  for  January  shipment* 
After  their  purchase  the  market  declines.  At  the  decline,  B  &  Co. 
buy  January;  hence  they  pay  less  duty.  Under  these  conditions  B 
&  Co.  have  a  decided  advantage  over  A  &  Co.,  which  would  be  elimi- 
nated if  the  duty  was  specific. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  RosENSTEiN  Company, 
Louis  Rosenstein,  Treasurer. 


COFFEE. 

CEASE   ft   SANBORN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,   SUBMIT   STATEMENT 
KELATIVE  TO  EFFECT  OF  PLACINO  DUTY  ON  COFFEE. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  8^  1909^ 

COMMIITEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gbntlemsn  :  World's  visible  supply  of  coffee  16,000,000  bags,  equal  ta 
iM)W,0OO,OOO  pounds,  every  ounce  of  which  could  and  wouldbe  landed 
in  the  country  before  any  duty  would  become  operative.    This  repp«h 
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sents,  based  on  American  importations,  two  years*  stock,  consequentlj 
no  revenue  worth  calculating  would  be  apt  to  be  collected  while  this 
supply  remained.  At  the  same  time,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  would 
enhance  the  value  of  this  enormous  stock  of  coffee  by  practically  the 
amount  of  the  duty  imposed.  Assuming  this  to  be  5  cents,  it  would 
mean  a  purely  speculative  advance  of  more  than  $100,000,000,  and 
pull  Brazil  out  of  the  hole,  which  her  previous  attempts  to  unsuc- 
cessfully "  comer  "  the  surplus  stock  has  put  her. 

Chase  &  Sanborn, 
Wholesalers  of  Coffee  and  Tea. 


!tHE  CANBY,  ACH  ft  CANBY  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  CLAIMS 
THAT  SUaGESTIOH  OF  DTTTY  HAS  ADVANCED  PBICE  OF  COFFEE. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  January  7,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Corwmittee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Doubtless  you  have  observed  that  the  suggestion  of  duty 
on  coffee  has  already  advanced  that  commodity  about  1  cent  per 
pound,  the  advantage  of  the  advance  going  largely  to  Brazil  ex- 
porters. The  agitation  of  this  question  is,  we  iSlieve,  detrimental 
to  legitimate  dealers  in  coffee. 

If  the  views  of  the  committee  are  opposed  to  putting  a  duty  on 
coffee,  a  public  expression  of  these  views  would  do  much  toward  stop- 
ping the  speculation  in  this  commodity,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  items 
that  enter  into  daily  consiuni)tion  in  the  families  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  population  it  would  seem  proper  that  some  con- 
sideration be  given  tnis  suggestion.  The  situation  at  the  moment 
certainly  is  that  we  are  all  paying  tribute  to  Brazil. 
X  ours,  truly, 

The  Canby,  Ach  &  Canby  Co., 
Spice  Grinders^  Coffee  Roasters^  and 

Baking  Powder  Manufacturers. 


DEXTRINE. 

CHAS.  MOBNINGSTAB  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBE  CITY,  CLAIMS  LITTLE  OR 
NO  POTATO  DEXTBINE  IS  MADE  IN  THIS  COUNTBY. 

P.  O.  Box  1405, 
New  York  J  December  29, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir  :  We  have  read  the  brief  of  Messrs.  Stein,  Hirsh  &  Co. 
On  the  subject  of  dextrine.    The  plea  of  the  American  manufacturers 
to  have  the  Dingley  rate  of  dextrine  retained,  because  of  their  solicit- 
ous consideration  of  the  American  farmer,  is  rank  hypocrisy.    The 
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principal  base  of  their  dextrine  is  tapioca  flour,  and  this  product  is 
on  the  free  list,  and  it  is  the  product  of  the  Island  of  Java.  The 
potato  dextrine  which  is  made  in  this  country  is  of  so  inferior  a 
quality  that  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  consumers.  This 
year,  we  emphasize,  no  potato  dextrine  has  been  made  in  this  country. 
.  We  hope  you  will  not  be  misled  by  the  American  manufacturers 
of  dextrine  in  anything  that  they  may  state  in  the  name  of  patriotism 
and  their  love  for  the  American  farmer,  because  neither  the  American 
farmer  nor  the  American  consumer  will  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
protection  asked  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  dextrine. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  Morningstar  &  Co. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS. 

WUD  BBOTHEBS  NTTBSEBY  COMFANT,  SABCOZIE,  MO.,  ASKS  AN 
INCREASE  OF  DUTT  ON  THESE  FBODITCTS. 

Sarcoxie,  Mo.,  January  ^,  1909, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  We  write  to  request  that  the  duty  on  evergreen  seed- 
lings and  rooted  cuttings  of  evergreens,  3  years  old  and  under,  be 
raised  to  at  least  $2  per  1,000,  and  that  the  duty  on  forest-tree  seed- 
lings be  raised  to  at  least  $1.50  per  1,000.  Excellent  stock  of  these 
items  can  be  grown  in  this  country,  and  the  market  could  be  supplied 
with  American-grown  stock,  but  with  the  prevailing  prices  of  labor 
the  present  duty  is  inadequate.  We  western  nurserymen,  as  growers 
of  evergreen  and  forest-tree  seedlings,  have  as  much  invested  as  the 
growers  of  ornamental  trees,  roses,  etc.,  exclusively,  and  should 
receive  the  same  benefits  in  the  lines  of  small  stock  as  the  larger  stock. 
We  believe  the  facts  regarding  these  particular  items  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men. Otherwise,  we  indorse  their  recommendations. 
We  trust  this  will  receive  favorable  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

Wild  Bros.  NuRSERr  Co., 
By  C.  M.  Wild. 


HON.  A  P.  OAEDNEK,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  CHARLES  L.  HUTCH- 
INS,  OF  CONCORD,  MASS. 

PUNKATASSET  FaRM, 

Con<iord^  Mass.^  December  27^  1908. 
Hon.  A.  P.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Bear  Sir  :  During  the  last  few  years  the  National  Government  and 
many  of  ihe  States,  through  their  respective  bureaus  of  forestry  and 
departments  of  agriculture,  have  urged  upon  the  people  the  need  of 
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reforestation.  The  desirability  and  importanoe  of  this  work  haiie 
been  impressed  iip<m  the  conmmnity  not  only  by  the  words  of  thoes 
high  in  official  position  and  by  expearts  weU  qualified  to  give  wise 
suggestions  and  advice,  but  b^  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  hunber 
and  by  the  recognised  benencial  influence  of  forests  in  preeerving 
valuable  water  courses.  But  in  endeavoring  to  cslttv  out  tne  sugges- 
tions the  farmers  and  owners  of  land  well  adapted  to  this  purpose 
have  found  themselves  hampered  by  the  hi^  price  of  the  evergreen 
seedlings  most  desirable  to  be  planted.  This  cost  is  largely  increaaod 
bv  the  excessive  duty  laid  upon  these  seedlinygs — a  dutv  amounting  to 
about  100  per  cent  Such  seedlings  of  the  most  valuaole  kind  can  be 
purchased  abroad  for  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  thousand.  The  freight 
charges  are  small,  but  the  duty  is  $1  per  thousand  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  cost  of  seedlings  purchased  in  this  country  is  about 
$4  per  thousand. 

Were  there  many  persons  engaged  in  the  growth  of  these  seedlings 
in  the  United  States,  or  were  the  cost  of  their  production  anything 
like  the  price  charged  for  them,  there  might  oe  some  reason  for 
maintaining  the  present  duty.    But  neither  of  these  conditions  exist 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  interests  of  our  coimtry  will  be  pro- 
moted bjr  the  removal  of  all  duties  on  "evergreen  seedlings,"  and 
representing,  I  believe,  the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  farmers,  I 
respectfully  urge  this  matter  upon  your  serious  consideration. 
I  have  tne  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chabuss  L.  Hutchins. 


FOBTER  &  SON,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ASK  FOB  AN  INCBEASE  IN  THE 
DUTT  ON  EVEBOBEEN  SEESUNOS. 

125  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago^  Deceinber  2J^^  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Paynb> 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  proposed  change  of  tariff  on  nursery 
stock,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  eastern  nurseryman,  who  grows  mainly  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  and  fruit  stocks,  by  raising  the  duty  on  these  articles 
and  not  to  raise  the  duty  likewise  on  seedling  evergreens  and  forest- 
tree  seedlings,  which  are  largely  grown  by  me  western  nurserymen. 
We  can  not  see  that  the  very  small  duty  we  would  advocate,  namely, 
$2  per  thousand  on  evergreen  seedlings  and  $1.50  per  thousand  on 
forest-tree  seedlings,  could  militate  against  any  interest  involved. 
It  could  but  have  the  tendency  to  encourage  the  larger  growth  of  the 
articles  in  question  in  America  and  certainly  would  not  shut  off  im- 
portations, the  duty  being  so  small.  We  can  think  of  no  argument  in 
favor  of  raising  the  duty  on  one  class  of  nursery  stock  and  not  on 
all  kinds.  The  question  of  forest  preservation  might  serve  as  a  pre- 
text for  allowing  evergreen  and  forest-tree  seedlings  free  witry  mto 
the  country,  but  this  would  be  an  empty  ar^ment,  as  the  very  small 
duty  suggested  would  be  in  no  wise  prohibitive  and  would  simply  act 
as  an  incentive  to  grow  more  largely  on  this  side. 

In  the  past  ten  years  wages  with  us  have  increased  materially,  and, 
as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  selling  prices  have  remained  aboot 
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alalioiiary.    An  increase  in  tariff  would  enable  us  to  make  an  ad- 
yanoe  all  along  the  line  and  aid  in  maintainii!^  wages. 

Woald  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  personnel  of  the 
tariff  ecMsunitlee  sdected  by  the  American  Association  of  Nursexj- 
mcn,  which  appeared  before  your  committee  and  made  eertaim 
loeommendations.  The  members  of  this  committee  and  those  they  in- 
vited to  Tisit  Wadbin^on  with  them  all  represented  the  growers  of 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  and  fruit  stocks,^  and  seemed  to  neg- 
l&ct  the  interests  of  the  grower  of  evergreen  and  forest  trees  in  the 
consideration  of  their  own  interests  and  did  not  do  us  the  justice  ex- 
pected of  them. 

Your  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  as  it  affects  the  wetfare 
of  the  western  grower,  as  well  as  the  eastern,  whose  interests  are  not 
precisely  the  same,  will  be  much  appreciated. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Porter  &  Son, 

Porter^s  Nurseries. 


THE  FHOEHIX  HUBSEBY  COMPANY,  BLOOMINOTON,  UL.,  BECOH- 
H£HB  AH  nrCBEASB  OF  DUTY  OS  EVEBaBEEN  SEEDIINaS. 

BuooMiNOTON,  III.,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  HL  S,  BouTBLL, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  lower 
the  duty  on  seedling  evergreens  and  forest-tree  seedlings,  which  we 
feel  would  be  an  injustice  to  growers  of  these  two  items  in  this  coun- 
try^ and  we  feel  that  the  growers  of  these  items  should  receive  the 
same  protection  as  the  growers  of  ornamental  trees,  roses,  shrubs, 
and  fruit-tree  stocks  and  other  nursery  stock,  and  that  the  duty  on 
evergreen  seedlings  should  be  raised  to  $2  per  thousand,  ana  on 
fore^'iree  seedlmgs  to  $1.50  per  thousand. 
We  hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  recommend  the  above. 
Very'  truly,  yours, 

The  Phoenix  Nursery  Company. 
By  W.  E.  RossNEY,  Secretary. 


FRUITS  AND  NUTS. 

mpOBTEBS  ASS  DEALEBS  EZFBESS  AFPBOVAI  OF  BEQT7ESTS 
HADE  BY  THE  BBIES  FBUIT  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YOBK. 

Washington,  D.  CX,  January  12^  1909. 
Boo.  SxRBNO  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dkar  Sib  :  Whereas  the  Dried  Fruit  Association  of  New  York  up* 
psnred  before  the  cammittee  on  December  17,  1906,  and  presentecl  % 
pttitioii  asking  for  certain  dianges  in  the  tariff,  as  follows:  ^ 

SeeticBL  264. — Currants.  The  law  should  read,  "  Currants,  xanto 
or  others,  provided  cleaned,  one-half  cent  per  pound.  Cunranlfll, 
zante  or  others,  uncleaned,  free." 
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Section  264. — Dates.  Provides  a  dutv  on  dates  of  one-half  cent 
per  pound.  These  should  be  added  to  the  free  list. 
Citron.  Present  law  with  regard  to  citron  should  remain  unchanged. 
Section  270.  Present  law  reads:  "Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all 
kinds,  not  shelled,  3  cents  per  pound;  shelled,  5  cents  per  pound. 
Upon  almonds,  shelled,  6  cents  per  pound;  not  shelled,  4  cents  per 
pound.  Brazil  nuts  admitted  free  of  duty."  We  ask  that  filberts, 
not  shelled,  be  free;  shelled,  3  cents.  Almonds,  not  shelled,  2  cents 
per  pound ;  shelled,  4  cents  per  pound.  Walnuts,  2  cents  per  pound ; 
shelled,  3  cents  per  pound.    Brazil  nuts  free. 

Section  264. — ^Figs.  Figs,  pliims,  prunes,  and  prunelles,  2  cents 
per  pound.    We  ask  that  figs  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

We,  the  undersigned,  importers  and  dealers  in  the  aforesaid  arti- 
cles, hereby  express  our  approval  of  the  requests  made  in  the  afore- 
said petition,  and  ask  that  the  changes  above  suggested  be  made  in 
the  tariff  laws. 

Jonathan  Leie  &  Co., 

Schenectady^  N,  T. 
Whitman  Schwarz  Co., 

Harrisburg^  Pa. 
Hbtzel  Bros.  Co., 

Cumberland^  Md. 
AiiBAuoH  &  Babylon  Gro.  Co., 

Westminster^  Md. 


GRAPES. 

TABIOUS  AMERICAN  IMPOBTERS  OF  ALMEBIA  GRAPES  SUBMIT 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT. 

32  Broadway, 

New  York  City^  January  11^  1909. 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  I).  G. 
Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  the  resolution 
recently  passed  by  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  at  their 
annual  meeting  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.    In  part  the  same  ran  as 
follows : 

While  fully  concurring  with  the  doctrine  of  legitimate  protection  of  all 
American  industries,  and  desiring  that  such  tariffs  may  be  established  on  citrus 
fruits,  pineapples,  figs,  currants,  grapes,  nuts,  etc.,  as  shall  foster  and  encourage 
the  production  of  such  commodities  within  the  United  States  and  shall  secure 
to  producers  a  liberal  compensation,  we  are  resolved  that  the  tariff  on  the  fore- 
going products  is  sufficiently  high  to  offer  protection  and  encouragement. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  association  includes  within  its 
membership  men  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  as  well 
from  all  the  Middle  West. 

We  also  desire  to  submit  a  quotation  from  an  address  made  at  this 
convocation  by  Mr.  Victor  L.  Zom,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Fruit  Exchange,  the  largest  and  most  innuential  body  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  composed  or  men  who  deal  in  fruits  of  almost  every 
description. 
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In  part  Mr.  Zom  said : 

Jealous,  it  would  seem,  of  the  pleasure  which  they  afford  the  consumers  and 
envious  of  the  profit  that  you  aud  other  dealers  make  from  the  sale  of  them,  thie 
growers  of  California  have  fixed  their  rapacious  eyes  uix)n  Almeria  grapes.  It 
is  accounted  as  nothing  that  these  grapes  are  grown  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
than  in  Almeria,  Spain;  that  they  possess  a  distinctive  quality  and  flavor 
peculiarly  their  own ;  and  that  they  do  not  to  any  material  extent  compete  with 
the  California  product,  because  most  of  them  are  sold  to  the  consumers  after 
the  bulk  of  the  California  grapes  have  passed  out  of  the  market.  It  is  enough 
that  they  furnish  a  source  of  modest  revenue  to  brokers,  jobbers,  and  other 
dealers,  without  providing  any  profit  to  the  grape  growers  of  California.  The 
crUninal  traffic  in  these  goods  must  be  stopped.  Therefore  the  agency  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  invoked  to  stop  it.  To  this  end  it  is  asked 
that  the  duty  be  raised  from  20  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity  (equivalent  to 
about  39  cents  per  barrel)  to  2  cents  per  pound,  the  equivalent  of  approximately 
80  cents  per  barrel. 

During  the  season  of  1908  the  importation  dropped  to  500,000  barrels.  Should 
the  Increase  in  duty  asked  for  be  granted,  the  effect  would  be  to  restrict  the 
hnportations  to  a  few  thousand  barrels  of  the  best  fruit.  This  limited  quantity 
would  undoubtedly  sell  at  such  high  prices  as  to  place  the  grapes  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  but  wealthy  people.  Dealers  who  can  profitably  handle  several 
carloads,  when  500,000  barrels  are  received  during  the  season,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  dispose  of  one  carload,  and  many  of  them  who  ordinarily  buy  one 
carload  could  not  profitably  buy  any.  Moreover,  to  alter  the  form  of  the  duty 
and  make  it  a  specific  rate  per  pound  instead  of  a  specific  rate  per  package 
would  work  needless  and  wholly  unjustifiable  hardship  upon  all  concerned. 
Should  this  method  of  levying  duty  be  adopted,  it  would  necessitate  weighing 
some  agreed  percentage  of  all  invoices,  and  as  the  duty  would  be  levied  upon 
the  grapes  and  not  upon  the  cork  dust  in  which  they  are  packed  it  would  be 
necessary  to  separate  the  grapes  from  the  cork  dust  before  weighing  them. 
The  effect  of  this  treatment  on  an  article  so  delicate  as  grapes  must  be  patent 
even  to  the  lay  mind. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  increase  in  the  tariff  duty  upon  grapes  and  to  any  altera- 
tion in  the  method  of  levying  the  duty  which  comprehends  the  weighing  of  the 
contents  of  the  packages.  The  present  duty  (equivalent  to  39  cents  per  barrel) 
provides  a  reasonable  revenue  to  the  Government  and  affords  to  growers  of 
domestic  grapes  as  large  a  measure  of  protection  as  they  can  Justly  claim. 

Sgobel  &  Day, 

Simmons,  Shxjttleworth  &  French, 
Maynard  &  Child, 
Representing  Grape  Importers  of  New  York^ 
Per  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  Attorney^ 

S2  Broadway. 


GLUCOSE. 

HON.  0.  KtrSTEBMANN,  M.  C,  FILES  CIBCTTLAB  LETTEB  ISSUED 
BY  CHABLES  MOBNINOSTAB  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Gentlemen  :  In  our  endeavor  to  introduce  R  &  W  potato  sirup  or 
glucose  to  the  confectioners  of  this  country,  we  are  thwarted  by  the 

profit  (?)  sharing  contract"  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany. 

There  are  many  confectioners  who  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
our  product  and  who  contend  that  R  &  W  glucose  will  do  work  which 
neitner  cane  sugar  nor  corn  glucose  can  do,  but  who,  because  of  this 
so-called  "  profit-sharing  contract,"  are  deprived  the  use  of  R  &  W 
glucose. 
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There  are  others,  again,  who  feel  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
buy  and  use  R  &  W  glucose^  as  this  product  is  in  every  way  unique 
and  a  desideratum  in  their  industry. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  manj  of  the  confectioners  are  afraid  of 
this  contract,  being  under  the  impression  that  in  buying  R  &  W 
glucose  they  are  forfeiting  their  rebate  ri^ts. 

The  Com  Products  Refining  Company,  which  has  become  a  virtual 
monopoly,  controlling  over  75  per  cent  of  the  combined  corn  starch 
aiid  com  glucose  of  this  country,  and  dictating  to  those  not  directly 
under  their  ownership,  has  put  under  vassalage  the  consumers  of  this 
supposedly  free  country. 

Should  the  greatest  innovation  in  starch  chemistry  be  put  before 
the  confectioners  and  other  consumers,  such  innovation  would  fail  of 
introduction  and  use  because  of  the  dictatorial  position  assumed  by 
the  starch  trust. 

There  is  nothing  more  un-American  than  the  relation  of  the  starch 
trust  to  the  consumers  of  this  country. 

We  feel  that  it  is  our  just  right  as  American  citizens  to  compete 
with  each  and  every  individual  or  corporation.  Wc  are  denied  this 
privilege  of  competing,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  measure  in  restraint  of 
trade  it  is  this  selfsame  so-called  ^^  profit-sharing  ccmtract "  of  the 
Com  Products  Refining  Company. 

We  believe  that  on  careful  analysis  the  consumer  will  discover  that 
he  alone  has  been  paying  unto  himself  the  promised  rebate. 

This  rebate,  or  rather  said  ^^  bait,"  is  collectible  only  after  a  term 
of  almost  two  years,  and  in  all  that  space  of  time  the  consumer  has 
denied  himself  the  privileges  of  consulting  outside  offers  and  oppor- 
tunities. In  the  name  of  justice  we  beg  you  to  repudiate  this  un- 
wholesome and  un-American  contract  and  come  into  the  markets  as 
free  men,  beholden  to  no  one.  The  more  indep^ident  the  consumer 
will  become,  the  more  dependent  will  the  starch  trust  become.  Re- 
bate or  no  rebate,  the  trust  will  be  glad  to  find  a  market  for  its  prod- 
ucts and  will  feel  much  more  inclined  to  meet  competition  in  a  fair 
spirit  than  draw  down  upon  itself  the  ignominy  of  public  disapprovaL 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  there  are  many  confectioners 
who  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  contract  and  have  disdained  to  bind 
themselves,  in  order  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  independent 
purchase  in  open  market,  and  we  feel  that  in  the  end  they  will  fare 
much  better  than  those  who  have  sold  their  birthright  for  a  far- 
removed  mess  of  pottage. 

Respectfully,  Chas.  Morningstar  &  Co., 

SS  Park  Place,  New  York. 


HOPS. 


BEPBESENTATIVSS  OF  HOP  IMPOBTEAS  THINK  DITTT  SHOVUI 
BE  BEDUCED  AND  NOT  INCBEASED. 

Washington,  January  4, 1909. 
Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  The   undersigned,   importers  of  foreign  hops  and 
dealers  in   and  exporters  of  American  hops,  present  this  protest 
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against  any  increase  in  the  duty  on  imported  hops,  which  is  now  12 
cents  per  pound  specific. 

Prior  to  the  civil  war  the  duty  on  hops  was  5  cents  per  pound.  It 
was  increased  to  8  cents  as  a  war  tax,  and  remained  at  this  figure  a 
ffreat  many  years.  The  present  rate  was  imposed  under  the  Dmgley 
bill,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  average  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States  constitutes  a  protective  measure  at  the  rate  of  125  per  cent. 

The  three  Pacific  Coast  States  produce  four-fifths  of  the  crops  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  these  States  the  cost  of  production  does  not 
exceed  9  cents  per  pound. 

In  New  York  State,  which  produces  only  one-fifth  of  the  crop,  the 
cost  is  estimated  at  12  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  low  selling  price  of  American  hops  is  caused  entirely 
by  overproduction,  and  is  in  part  due  to  the  increase  in  the  taric 
under  the  Dingley  bill,  which  encouraged  the  American  growers  to 
believe  that  they  needed  protection,  and  that  because  of  this  protec- 
tion the  business  would  stand  indefinite  expansion.  At  the  present 
time  our  annual  production  is  largely  in  excess  of  our  consumption, 
and  the  price  of  American  hops  is  determined  by  the  available  price 
which  is  obtained  for  our  surplus  in  England. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  on  the  London  market 
American  hops  alter  into  free  competition  with  the  German  hops, 
and  usually  sell  there  on  a  parity  with  them. 

The  great  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  hops  depends  entirely  upon 
the  supply  and  demand  in  respective  years,  and  particularly  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  foreign  crops  and  the  consequent  extent  of  the 
demand  for  American  hops  in  the  English  markets. 

For  example,  in  1902-3  and  1904.  hops  on  the  Pacific  coast  brought 
20  to  30  cents  net  to  the  farmer,  wnereas  during  the  past  three  years 
the  piiceB^  ranged  from  7  to  14  cents.  The  duty  has  been  the  same 
during  this  entire  period. 

The  foreign  hops  which  are  brought  into  this  country  are  used  for 
special  flavoring  purposes,  and  whfle  it  is  true  that  they  displace  a 
certain  quantitv  ot  American  hops,  they  do  not  really  enter  into  com- 
petition with  them. 

The  annexed  table  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  past  ten  years 
shows  that  the  export  of  American  hops  from  the  United  States  is 
3i  times  the  volume  of  our  imports. 

The  existing  conditions  can  not  be  remedied  by  an  impositi(m  of 
a  higher  tax,  and  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  encourage  American 
growers  with  any  false  hopes  at  this  critical  time;  in  fact,  if  any 
change  is  to  be  made  it  should  be  along  the  line  of  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff  rather  than  the  imposition  of  a  higher  rate, 

Elsas  &  Prito, 

Cim^huuiti^  Ohio, 
The  Herji an  Gtoepper  Co., 
J.  H.  Fee3I8ter,  Secretary^ 

Cincinnati^  Ohio. 
CtiAS.  Koss  Bros.  Co., 

Milwaukee^  ^Vi8, 
Carl  Uixman  &  Co., 

New  York  City. 
And  25  others. 
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Exhibit  A. 


Import  of  foreign  hops  and  export  of  domestic  hops  for  the  last  ten  years. 


Years. 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Total 


Imports  of  j  Exports  of 
foreign  ,  domestic 
hops.  hope. 


.1 


Pounds. 
2,375.922 
1,319,319 
2,689,725 
2.606,708 
2,805,293 
6.012,510 
2,758.163 
4,339,379 
10,113,989 
6,211,893 


Pottnds, 
17,161,669 
21.145,512 
12,639.474 
14.Wj3,676 
10,715,151 
7,794,705 
10.985,988 
14,a>S,612 
13,026.904 
16.809,5M 


41,112,901  j  140.101.225 


LENTILS. 

THE    LENS    COMPANY,    FITTSBTJBG,    PA.,    WISHES 
LENTILS  PLACED  ON  THE  PBEE  LIST. 


ORIENTAL 


525  Third  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

December  30^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  request  your  committee  to  recom- 
mend the  placing  of  oriental  lentils  upon  the  free  list,  and  the  impo- 
sition of  a  protective  rate  of  duty  upon  manufactures  of  oriental  len- 
tils. The  situation  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  these  articles  and 
our  relation  thereto  is  at  present  as  follows : 


lentils. 

Referring  to  small  sample  bottles  sent  herewith  they  contain,  as 
follows : 

No.  1.  Oriental  lentils.  Grown  in  Egypt,  India,  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
with  hulls  on  as  they  are  shipped  to  us,  but  cleaned  of  the  dirt  and 
foreign  substances  they  always  contain.  Their  peculiar  qualities  are 
due  to  soil,  climate,  and  environment.  They  could  not  be  grown  to 
advantage  in  the  United  States. 

No.  2.  Oriental  lentils.  Same  as  No.  1,  but  with  hulls  removed. 
We  get  them  sometimes  in  this  condition,  governed  in  so  doing  by 
market  price  and  conditions. 

No.  3.  Product  of  No.  2.  Known  in  the  trade  as  "  lens  diet "  (lens 
is  the  Latin  name  for  lentils) .  Lentils  in  their  crude  state  are  nutri- 
tious but  highly  difficult  of  digestion.  We  put  them  through  a  special 
process,  occupying  about  ten  days,  in  which  chemical  and  physical 
changes  take  place  in  the  lentils  and  they  become  easy  of  dfigestion 
and  very  delicate,  retaining  all  their  nourishment.  They  are  then 
CTOund  mto  a  very  fine  flour,  packed  in  cans,  and  sold  in  that  state 
for  the  use  of  invalids  and  persons  of  weak  digestion. 
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No.  4.  German  or  European  lentils,  as  imported  with  hulls  on. 
They  are  brought  into  the  United  States  in  large  quantities  and 
chiefly  used  by  Germans,  French,  and  Italians,  who  formerly  used 
them  abroad.    They  cook  them  into  a  soup  or  porridge,  hulls  and  all. 

Np.  5.  German  lentils,  Avith  hulls  removed.  Note  that  they  differ 
entirely  from  oriental  lentils,  being  larger,  of  a  different  color,  and 
different  taste.  They  are  somewhat  coarse  and  rank,  while  the 
oriental  lentils  are  delicate  and  sweet.  The  German  or  European 
lentil  is  totally  unsuited  to  our  purpose. 

Incidentally  we  have  traced  the  use  of  lentils  back  about  10,000 
years,  and  they  were  probably  the  first  plant  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion by  man.  Esau  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  "red 
pottage"  (Genesis  xxvi),  which  was  made  of  these  same  oriental 
lentils,  still  grown  and  harvested  in  the  primitive  and  slovenly  way  it 
was  done  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Food  value  of  our  product. 

Ijens  diet,  as  is  shown  by  the  analysis  herewith,  has  four  time3 
the  nutritive  value  of  lean  beef,  and  bemg  infinitely  easy  of  digestion 
and  assimilation  is  about  eight  times  as  effective  in  nourishing  the 
sick.  The  diet  of  sick  persons  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  recognized  of  late. 

The  medical  profession  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  bland,  neutral^ 
highly  nutritious  form  of  food  that  ma;^  safely  be  used  in  cases  of 
malnutrition,  digestive  disturbances,  and  in  those  diseases  where  liigh 
nutrition  is  demanded,  but  where  ordinary  forms  of  food  lead  to  dis- 
tress or  danger.  Lens  diet  seems  to  meet  this  want,  and  all  our  busi- 
ness so  far  has  come  from  its  use  by  physicians.  But  the  general  pub- 
lic is  hard  to  interest  in  such  matters,  and  the  cost  of  introduction 
and  exploitation  up  to  the  present  time  has  greatly  exceeded  the  re- 
turns from  sales.  We  therefore  need  every  immunity  from  tax  or  ex- 
pense possible  to  secure.  We  are  doing  much  good,  but  losing  money 
doing  it. 

Import  duties. 

At  present  lentils  of  every  kind,  with  hulls  or  hulled,  are  taxed 
(under  par.  257  of  the  act  or  1897)  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Under  the  foreign  board  of  trade  ruling  the  grower  or  merchant  is 
allowed  to  include  with  the  lentils  7^  per  cent  of  dirt  and  foreign 
substances,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  contain  never  less  than  that 
amount  and  often  as  much  as  12  i  or  even  15  per  cent.  AVe  pay  the 
pound  price  for  this  waste  and  the  duty  is  also  assessed  on  that  sum. 
They  also  lose  about  20  per  cent  in  weight  of  moisture  they  contain, 
due  to  the  process  through  which  they  are  put  by  us,  upon  which 
duty  also  has  been  paid,  all  of  which  seriously  increases  their  cost. 
We  also  have  foreign  competition  to  meet,  as  exactly  the  same  prod- 
uct as  ours  is  manufactured  abroad  and  shipped  into  the  United 
States  in  cans  of  various  sizes,  upon  which  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  is 
taxed,  it  coming  under  section  ('».  act  of  1807 — "  Buckwheat  and  othei* 
flours,"  etc.  The  English  maker  is  therc^forc  enabled  to  iiTidersell 
US  about  10  per  cent,  which  is  jiow  being  done.    In  England  there  is 
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no  import  duty  on  lentils,  and  cans  and  labor  are  cheaper  than  here. 
We  require  protection,  therefore,  against  this  state  of  affairs  if  our 
business  is  to  continue.  It  does  not  seem  quite  equitable  that  we  should 
pay  25  per  cent  duty  on  our  raw  material  while  the  finished  product 
ent-ers  at  20  per  cent. 

• 
Our  factory. 

We  have  built  and  equipped  our  f actorj'  here  in  Pittsburg  for  mak- 
ing this  product,  and  employ  from  10  to  25  persons,  skilled  and  un- 
dcilled.  We  consume  quantities  of  tin  cans,  paper,  printed  matter, 
and  packing  cases,  all  of  domestic  production.  The  business  was 
established  m  1842,  the  finished  product  being  imported,  was  dis- 
continued in  1870,  and  revived  some  three  years  ago  as  a  manufactur- 
ing company.  We  are  an  "  infant  industrv,"  making  a  most  ener- 
getic effort  to  get  firmly  established,  and  we  need  to  have  every 
obstacle  removed  that  is  possible. 

To  retain  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  European  lentils  and  allow 
oriental  lentils  to  enter  free  would  be  evidently  unfair  to  the  im- 
porters of  the  former.  To  allow  all  kinds  to  enter  free  would  de- 
prive the  customs  of  a  considerable  sum.  If  this  sum  is  actually 
needed  by  the  Government,  we  will  continue  to  pay  our  share  cheer- 
fully, but  in  this  event  we  feel  that  the  protective  duty  of  at  least 
40  per  cent  on  manufactured  oriental  and  other  lentils  should  be 
imposed.  We  are  trying  to  look  at  the  matter  with  absolute  sincerity 
and  frankness. 

We  respectfully  ask  your  committee  to  place  oriental  lentils  upon 
the  free  list,  and  to  impose  upon  manufactured  products  of  oriental 
lentils  a  protective  duty  of  40  per  cent,  as  we  believe  that  amount 
would  be  necessary  to  give  us  our  home  market. 

Asking  your  kind  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  we  are, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Lens  Company, 
Chas.  H.  Read,  President, 


MACARONI. 

HOH.  PAUL  HOWLAND,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  THE  CLEVELAim 
HACABONI  COHPANT,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Jannury  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Paut.  Howland,  M.^  C, 

Wdshingion^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sni:  There  is  some  agitation  regarding  the  tariff  question, 
and  as  there  would  be  danger  of  further  reduction  in  the  duty  of 
macaroni  products,  we  take  the  liberty  of  showing  that  such  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  It  is  still  an 
infant  industiy  when  you  compare  the  total  output  of  all  the  fac- 
t  )ries  in  the  United  States  as  80,000,000,  and  last  year's  importation 
>vas  97,000,000  pounds. 

A  number  oi  years  ago  the  duty  was  2  cents  per  pound,  and  now 
it  is  1 J  cents  per  pounoT    If  the  duty  should  be  reduced  at  the  com- 
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ing  session  of  Congress,  it  would  mean  that  the  manuf  actui-er  would 
have  a  still  greater  importation  to  contend  with. 

In  this  country  the  macaroni  industry  is  still  in  its  infancy  and 
needs  the  protection  other  industries  had  until  they  came  to  oe  on 
an  exporting  basis.  When  the  macaroni  industry  of  this  country  is 
on  such  a  basis,  we  will  agree  that  the  duty  ought  to  be  reduced  or 
probably  removed,  but  just  now  we  need  badly  mat  extra  protection. 
Kindly  give  us  your  opinion  in  this  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Cleveland  Macaroni  Company, 
By  F.  O.  Pfaffmann,  Treasurer  and  Manager, 


Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  Hmilar  preparationa,^ 


1908. 


1904. 


Europe: 

Austrla-Hungiiry . 

Belgium 

Fiance 

Oennany 

Greece 


Italv  . 
Nethe 


herlands 

Spain 

SwiUerland 

United  Kingdom 

North  America: 

Canada 

Mexico 

West  Indies— Cuba 

South  America:  Argentina. 


Pounds. 
40,000 


2,846,647 

22,918 

1,127 

25,854,609 


1905. 


1906. 


FouwiB. 
12.600 


PountU. 


8,195,214 
14.476 


Chinese  Empire. 
China— British.. 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia. . 


Total. 


21,600 

"6,'799' 

670 
20 


76 

8,262,889 

21.923 

4.769 

49,646,686 


86,886.422 

28,'848  39,081 

67,'676T*"'i44,'288' 

182  I  28 


816 


73,518 
421,697 


28,787,821 


1.182  ! 


1,674 


67,224 
460,001 


_L 


66.662 

852,931 

220 


40,224,202     68.441,080 


Ppunds. 


23,600 

8.478.061 

60,716 

706 

73,609,873 

8,771 

68,680 


1907. 


Pounds. 


1,881 
6,785  ! 


49,440 

4,4t4.921 

83,886 

60 

82,112,685 

.1.969 

100.268 

4,721 

2,176 

280 


68,067 

80 

79.867 

635,818 

232 


77,926,029 


160 
106,144 


80.188 
746,648 


87,720,780 


«  Table  No.  3 — 1907. — Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  similar  ' 
preparations. 


Imported  from: 

France  

Italy 

Other  countries  . 


June— 


Totol 8,177,878 


1907. 


Pounds. 

197, 186  ! 
7,861,JM8  i 
118,816 


1908. 


Pounds. 
307,050 
7,960,497 
69,788 


Twelve  months  ending  June- 
1907.  1908." 


1906. 


Potinds.  I    Pounds. 

8,478,061  4.434,921 

78,609,373  82,112,636 

838,595  1,173,174 


8,337,835     77,926,029     87,720,780 


Pounds. 

4,806,811 
91,917,670 

1,009,227 


97, 288;  708 


MUSTARD. 

JAMES  P.  SMITH  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBK,  BECOMMENB  A  CONSIDER- 
ABLE BEDUCTION  IN  DUTY. 


90,  92,  AND  94  Hudson  Street, 

New  Tork^  January  8,  1909. 
The  Wats  and  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sibs:  We  take  the  liberty  of  calling  to  your  attention  the 
article,  imported  mustard,  which  we  have  brought  to  this  country  in 
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.a  lar^e  way  for  the  past  seventy-seven  years.  We  will  begin  by  stat- 
ing that  the  raw  material,  mustard  seed,  comes  in  free  and  that  the 
market  price  of  the  same  averages  3  cents  a  pound.  The  manu- 
factured article  is  taxed  10  cents  a  pound  duty,  and  it  would  seem 
to  us  that  a  protection  of  S^Z^  per  cent  was  rather  overdoing  it. 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  2^  cents  a  pound  would  furnish  all 
the  protection  necessary  on  an  article  that  costs  3  cents  in  the  raw 
state,  and  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that  the  Government  will  still 
derive  a  fine  revenue  even  at  this  rate. 
Trusting  you  will  give  this  matter  the  best  consideration,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

James  P.  SMrrn  &  Company, 

Importers. 


OATS. 


THE  BUFFALO  (N.  Y.)  COBN  EXCHANGE  THINKS  TABnf  ON  OATS 
FOR  SEED  IS  PBOHIBITIVE. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  ^  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne. 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 
Deab  Sir:  In  the  matter  of  the  question  of  duties  on  grain,  it  is 
our  information  that  the  grain  trade  of  the  United  States  is  seeking 
relief  at  the  hands  of  the  present  Congress,  and,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  oats,  the  Corn  Exchange  desires  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
importation  of  oats  for  seed  purposes.  AVe  believe  the  grain  trade 
of  the  United  States  will  be  especially  benefited  by  a  relief  from  the 
duty  on  this  commodity  for  the  purpose  stated. 

From  the  view  point  of  the  government  reports  for  the  years  1907 
and  1908,  there  appears  to  be  a  decline  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  oats  raised  in  this  country.  This  condition  is  at  the  present  time 
a  detriment  to  the  oat  producers  and  consumers  of  this  country,  and 
will  continue  to  be  an  increased  disadvantage  unless  relief  is  granted. 
And  further,  this  deterioration  will  continue  to  cause  an  increased 
decline  in  the  quality  of  the  product. 

We  undertake  to  sav  that  the  duty  of  15  cents  per  bushel,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  expense  of  importing  from  foreign  countries,  practically 
excludes  the  use  for  seed  of  the  high  quality  of  oats  now  produced 
:ibroad,  and  we  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  seed  from  for- 
eign ports  is  a  necessity  to  overcome  a  declining  condition  in  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  oats,  and  this  exchange  respectfully 
urges  that  your  committee  use  its  best  endeavors  to  further  this  action. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

IIknrv  D.  Waters, 
Prvshlent  the  Corn  K.vchan(]*\  Buffalo^  N,  Y, 
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THE  CHICAGO  BOABD  OF  TBADE  WISHES  DUTY  ABBOGATEB  OH 
OATS  VSES  FOB  SEED. 

Hon.  Sebbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairrrum  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Dbab  Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Congress  to  the  marked 
decline  in  the  volume  of  oats  raised  in  this  country,  as  indicated  by 
the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department  upon  the  volume  of  the 
grain  crops  of  the  country  for  1907  and  1908. 

It  is  believed  that  this  diminution  is  owing  in  large  measure  to  the 
inability  of  the  farmer  to  procure  a  superior  quality  of  oats  for  seed 
in  this  country^  and  his  inabilitv^  under  the  present  tariff,  to  avail 
himself  of  foreign  markets  for  this  purpose.  I  refer  particularly  to 
oats  raised  in  Canada. 

This  board  regards  the  situation  of  so  important  a  character  and  of 
so  serious  a  nature  as  to  call  for  such  a  modification  of  the  tariff  as 
will  abolish  the  duty  on  oats  when  imported  into  the  United  States 
solely  for  seed. 

The  board  trusts  that  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  will  reco^ize  the  importance  of  taking  such  steps 
as  will  result  in  the  abrogation  of  the  duty  on  oats  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  seed  purposes. 
Respectfully 

Board  of  Trade  or  the  City  of  Chicago, 
Geo.  F.  Stone,  Secretary, 


OLIVES. 

THE  CHABLES  BOLDT  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  WISHES  DTTIY 
BEBirCED  ON  SPANISH  OLIVES. 

No.  22  Fifth  Avenue, 
Chicago^  lU.^  January  4,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  one  of  the  prominent  glass  manufacturers  of  this 
coantry  and  also  as  one  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  olive 
jars,  labels,  crates,  packing,  etc.,  we  are  naturally  keenly  interested 
in  the  present  controversy  between  the  California  Olive  Growers' 
Association  and  the  Olive  Importers'  Association,  the  former  body 
favoring  an  increase  and  the  latter  a  decrease  in  the  present  duty 
on  imported  olives. 

We  see  nothing  whatever  in  justification  of  an  increase  in  the  exist- 
ing duty.  Everything  in  reason  forcibly  points  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

In  substantiation  of  this  we  offer  a  few  pithy  facts,  as  follows: 
The  Queen  olives  imported  from  Seville,  Spain,  as  compared  with  the 
domestic  olives  grown  in  California  are,  intrinsically,  noncompetitive. 
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It  has  been  conclusively  proven  the  California  olive  is  ill  suited  for 
packing  in  glass  jars.  When  put  up  in  this  way  it  is  nonmerchant- 
able  in  face  of  presen<>day  requirements.  Hence  its  noncompetitive- 
ness  for  discriminating  tastes. 

The  present  high  duty  of  15  cents  per  gallon  on  small  olives  places 
this  article  entirely  bejond  the  reach  of  the  middle  and  humbler 
classes  of  American  citizens,  who  constitute  the  vast  majority. 

A  reduction  of  33^  per  cent  on  the  present  duty  would,  we  believe, 
vastly  increase  the  sales  of  imported  Spanish  olives  and,  speaking  con- 
servatively, would  have  the  following  all-around  beneficial  results: 
The  annual  importation  would  doubtless  be  increased  from  the  present 
average  of  1,600,000  gallons  to  about  4,000,000  gallons  on  a  duty 
basis  of  10  cents  per  gallon,  instead  of  15  cents.  This  would  insure 
our  National  Government  an  income  from  duty  on  this  article  of 
$400^000  instead  of  the  present  yearly  average  of  $240,000.  It  would 
also  insure  the  marufacturers  of  glass,  cases«  labels,  corrugated  paper, 
etc.,  an  annual  business  of  $3,000,000  instead  of  the  present  volume  or 
a  little  less  than  $1,250,000.  There  would  be  a  proportionate  increase 
all  around  in  the  way  of  salaries,  wages,  profits,  etc.,  incidental  with 
the  healthy  development  of  this  artery  of  trade,  ithus  benefiting  the 
many  without  injuring  anyone. 

No  one  would  oe  slower  than  we  to  oppose  any  domestic  industry 
if  there  was  any  possible  chance  of  its  development  or  success,  but 
an  experience  of  ten  years  does  not  show  any  likelihood  of  bringing 
this  aoout. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  favor  of  a  reduction  on  imported  olives  as 
above  outlined,  and  we  respectfully  request  you  to  use  your  efforts  in 
effecting  this. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Charles  Boldt  Company, 
Per  Wm.  p.  Carroll. 


THE  HOLBBOOK-HABSHALL  COHFANT,  NASHUA,  N.  H.,  THIHK8 
THE  DTTIY  ON  SPANISH  OUVES  IS  EXCESSIVE. 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  January  4,  1^9, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  ^Vays  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  it  is 
our  opinion  that  the  present  duty  on  Spanish  olives  is  considerably 
more  than  is  justified,  even  when  protection  of  American  interests  is 
taken  into  consideration.  The  writer  personally  knows  from  investi- 
gation made  in  European  countries  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
foreign-grown  olives  of  small  size,  but  which  are  perfectly  edible 
and  of  considerable  commercial  value,  which,  however,  owing  to  the 
prohibitive  duty  of  15  cents  per  gallon,  are  shut  out  from  exportation 
to  America. 

These  olives  on,  say.  a  reduced  duty  of  10  cents  could  be  used 
to  considerable  advantage  by  the  bottlers  in  America  and  still 
not  com])ete  in  any  way  with  the  native  product  from  California. 
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You  are  doubtless  aware  these  olives  are  brought  into  this  country 
in  bulk  and  packed  in  bottles  on  this  side,  thereby  furnishing  a  large 
amount  of  employment  for  American  labor  as  well  as  the  use  of 
American  products,  such  as  glass  and  shipping  cases. 

We  feel  that  in  the  long  run  the  Government  will  secure  more 
revenue  in  dollars  by  reducing  the  duty  5  cents  a  gallon,  as  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  would  permit  and  encourage  a  marked  increase  in  the 
amount  of  olives  imported  into  this  country. 

We  trust  that  we  may  soon  hear  that  the  duty  has  been  reduced, 
as  we  feel  sure  that  such  an  action  would  be  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  progressive  ideas  of  the  Republican  party,  which  is,  as  we 
understand  it,  to  reduce  duties  wherever  such  action  would  not  inter- 
fere with  American  interests ;  and  in  this  case  we  feel  confident  that 
the  final  amount  of  revenue  on  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  would  ex^ 
ceed  that  which  is  now  collected. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  ITolbrook-Marshall  Company, 

Wholesale  GrocerSy  Coffee  Roasters^  , 

Flour  and  Seed  DeaJLern. 


WIELAND  BROTHEBS,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  CAL.,  WISH  BEDITCTION 
OF  DUTY  ON  GREEN-CTJEED  OIIVES. 

311-313-315  Davis  Street, 
San  Francisco^  December  30^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatii^es^  Washington^  D,  C,  ,. 

Gentlemen  :  Xb  Calif ornians  first  and  all  the  time,  and,  secondly, 

as  dealers  in  California  olives  and  olive  oil  and  importers  of  olives 

and  olive  oil,  we  beg  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  following: 

(1)  The  present  rate  of  duty  oi  15  cents  per  gallon  on  green-cured 
olives  is  excessive  and  should  be  lowered  to  10  cents  per  gallon,  in 
order  to  increase  the  consumption  of  such  olives  that  the  revenue  to 
the  Government  will  be  thereby  increased. 

(2)  The  towering  of  the  rate  of  duty  to  10  cents  per  gallon  will  in 
no  way  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  California  olive  growers, 
because  the  California  olives  are  not  adapted  to  the  green-curing 
process,  as  our  experience  in  handling  them  during  the  last  ten  years 
has  taught  us. 

(3)  California  olives  grown  in  certain  parts  of  the  State  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  making  of  olive  oil,  which  is  equal  to  the  very 
best  01  imported  olive  oil  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  assorting  the 
olives,  and  if  the  maker  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  pressing 
and  filtering  of  the  oil.  Unfortunately,  in  many  cases  the  olives  are 
not  assorted  at  all,  the  maker  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
pressing,  and,  on  top  of  this,  uses  unclean  vessels  and  apparatus, 
with  the  result  that  bad,'  rancid  oil  is  thrown  on  the  market.  That 
class  of  people,  of  course,  are  clamoring  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on 
olive  oil,  but  we  are  positive  that  the  conscientious  manufacturer,  who 
understands  his  business  thoroughly,  considers  the  present  rate  of 
dutjr  of  50  cents  per  gallon  amply  sufficient  to  protect  him  against 
foreign  competition. 
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(4)  Certain  sections  of  this  State  planted  with  olive  trees  are  ap- 
parently not  at  all  adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  olives  grown  on  these  trees  are  not  nt  for  human  consumption, 
but  are  nevei1:heless  green  cured  and  thrown  upon  our  market  to  be 
sold  at  any  price  they  will  fetch.  As  an  instance,  we  cite  the  fact  that 
last  season  we  could  have  bought  such  fruit  from  10  to  15  cents  per 
gallon. 

(5)  The  California  ripe  olives,  which  are  now  extensively  sold  in 
tins,  do  in  no  way  come  in  ccwnpetition  with  the  imported  green- 
cured  olives,  as  they  are  entirely  distinct  in  flavor  and  appearance. 
The  canning  of  these  California  ripe  olives  is  of  a  very  recent  date. 
Up  to  two  years  ago  they  were  brought  to  the  market  in  barrels,  half 
barrels,  and  kegs  in  brine,  but  the  losses  to  curers  and  handlers 
ttirough  spoilage  (thev  become  stinking  like  rotten  eggs)  was  so 
great  that  this  mode  or  packing  and  marketing  had  to  be  abandoned. 
It  demonstrated  to  curers  and  dealers  alike  that  California  ripe  olives 
in  brine  will  not  keep.  By  canning  them,  whereby  we  believe  they 
are  steamed,  they  keep  very  well,  and  we  believe  will  have  a  great 
future. 

Yoiirs,  very  respectfully,  Wieland  Bros. 


H.  P.  STONE  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  THINKS  A  REDUC- 
TION OF  TARIFF  ON  SPANISH  OUVES  ADVISABLE. 

55  TO  63  Lyman  Strbbt, 
Spring-field.  Mass.^  December  29,  1908. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall, 

18Z4.  Maasachiisetts  Avenue^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  The  writer  is  personally  interested  in  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  a  number  of  articles  which  have  been  quite  prominently 
pientioned  before  your  committee  in  the  attempt  to  revise  the  tariff, 
but  more  recently  his  attention  has  been  called  especially  to  the  mat- 
ter of  olives.  We  have  had  considerable  experience  in  handling  the 
Spanish  product,  and  have  also  attempted  to  handle  the  California 
product.  Would  state  that  we  do  not  consider  that  they  are  to  be 
classed  together,  they  being  an  entirely  different  species  of  the  plum 
and  not  interfering  with  each  other  as  regards  sale  or  consumption, 
Spanish  olives  standing  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
,  We  would  respectfufly  state  that  in  our  opinion,  based  on  years  of 
experience  in  the  sale  oi  olives,  that  wherever  a  reasonable  size  pack- 
age of  small  olives  can  be  put  into  tlie  hands  of  the  so-called  "  laboring 
e&sses  "  at  a  maximum  pnce  of  10  cents  they  will  go  rapidly  into  con- 
sumption. Whenever  the  price  is  raised  on  this  article  or  the  quantity 
is  cut  down  to  a  small  measure,  owing  to  one  cause  or  another,  the 
sale  almost  immediately  ceases.  In  order  to  keep  this  article  before 
the  consuming  public  at  a  reasonable  price  for  a  reasonable  quantity, 
we  are  obliged  to  reduce  all  items  of  expense,  and  we  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  materially  aid  to  this 
ena,  as  on  a  percentage  basis  at  present  it  is  a  veiy  large  percentage 
of  the  initial  cost. 
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We  hope  yoiii-  committee  will  give  this  matter  their  careful  atten- 
tion and  reduce  the  duty  as  is  advised — that  is,  to  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Respectfully,  The  H.  P.  Stone  Co. 


THE  OLIVE  IHP0RTEB8*  COMMITTEE  SUBMIT  STATEMEITT   IN 
OPPOSITION  TO  INCBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  SPANISH  OUVES. 

Chicaoo,  December  29^  1908. 
Hon.  SxatEKo  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  mid  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 
I>BAB  Sm:  Referrinff  to  the  tariff  on  edible  olives,  the  olive  iin- 
porters  of  the  United  States  beg  to  submit  their  final  brief. 
For  your  convenience  wq  have  condensed  the  facts,  as  follows  : 

TaTne  of  Spanish  olives  annually  imported,  freight  paid— $760,000 

Duty  thereon 240, 000 

Value  of  American-made  bottles,  cases,  labels,  etc.,  annually  used  in 

the  finished  product ^ l.2iX).000 

Salaries  and  paid  wages  per  annum  to  American  citizens 500,000 

Profit  of  the  Industry 300,000 

Total  of  the  industry  in  Spanish  olives 3,000,000 

Above  figures  show  the  imported  Spanish-gi-own  oli\nB  is  the  raw 
material  used  in  the  American  industry  of  bottling  olives. 
^  This  raw  material  can  not  be  furnished  by  California  under  any 
dreumstances,  the  California  olive  being  unsuitable  for  bottling, 
and  no  amount  of  injurv  to  the  American  industry  of  olive  bottling 
throuefa  higher  duty  will  change  the  California  olive  or  make  it  more 
suitable 

In  the  name  of  protection  to  an  American  industry  we  submit  the 
duty  on  Spanish  olives  should  be  reduced  from  15  to  10  cents  per 
gallon,  these  olives  being  a  foreign  raw  material  not  produced  here 
and  necessary  to  the  home  industry : 

Average  quantity  annually  Imported  during  ten  years gallons.^  1,600,000 

Approximate  quantity  imported  campaign  1907-8 do__  2,750,000 

Average  annual  revenue  to  the  United  States  at  15  cents  per  gallon—  $240, 000 
Estimated  annual  importations  under  a  tariff  of  10  cents  per  gallon, 

gallons 4,000,000 

Estimated  revenue  to  the  (government  at  10  cents  per  gallon $400,000 

Quantity  California  so-eallcHl  "  green-cured  olives  "  produeeable  under 

present  acreage gaDons—        80, 000 

Bevenoe  to  the  Government l None. 

We  presume  to  correct  some  errors  in  the  brief  filed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia producers,  and  to  indicate  some  errors  in  their  statement 
made  before  your  committee.  These  corrections  of  errors  are  made 
with  due  respect  to  the  rights  of  those  producers,  with  whom  we 
have  no  quan^K  to  substantiate  our  claim  that  the  Spanish  olive  is 
a  noncompetitive  product. 

From  investigations  completed  since  the  filing  of  our  original 
brief  we  have  substantiated  the  statement  which  we  made  before 
your  committee,  to  the  effect  that  California  green  olives  have  never 
been  successfully  cured.  Despite  the  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
not  possible  to  keep  these  goods,  even  in  the  State  of  California. 
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They  are  sold  practically  during  the  curing  period  only,  which  lasts 
about  four  months,  and  even  in  California  are  very  little  used.  Note 
extracts  herewith  from  a  letter  written  by  a  handler  of  olives  in  San 
Francisco,  under  date  of  December  2, 1908,  the  original  of  which  we 
will  be  glad  to  file  with  your  committee  if  required : 

We  have  given  the  oUve  industry  in  this  State  quite  a  lot  of  time  and  atten- 
tion, besides  serious  study,  to  learn  why  our  olives  and  olive  oil  lack  the  requi- 
site qualities  to  malse  them  equal  to  the  foreign  product.  Our  conclusion  is 
that  the  soil  and  climate  are  mostly  to  blame,  while  lack  of  technique  in  manu- 
facture, plus  painstaking  effort  with  cheap  labor,  are  contributory  causes. 

The  bulk  of  the  olives  gi:own  and  pickled  in  this  State  are  known  as  "  Mis- 
sion." These  are  excellent  olives  for  pickling  ripe,  as  they  are  of  good  size  and 
taste  better  than  the  other  varieties.  They  also  yield  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  oil,  bear  more  profusely,  and  seem  better  to  endure  the  varying  climatic  con- 
ditions found  in  this  State  than  the  others.  Pickled  green,  they  are  a  rank 
failure  and  about  as  palatable  as  a  mouthful  of  straw  on  which  salt  has  been 
sprinkled. 

The  bulk  of  the  olives  pickled  green  are  "  Missions,"  and  the  reason  they  are 
pickled  green  instead  of  ripe  is  that  in  some  localities  the  frost  invariably 
comes  before  they  are  ripe.  As  the  frost  ruptures  the  oil  ceUs,  they  wiU 
shrivel  in  the  process  of  curing.  Hence,  to  head  off  the  otherwise  total  loss, 
they  are  picked  before  they  are  ripe  and  pickled  green. 

The  Spanish  olives  possess  the  requisite  taste  and  flavor,  and  are  therefore 
demanded  in  preference  to  the  olives  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
other  words,  Spain  produces  and  cures  an  olive  that  is  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced in  any  country  in  the  world,  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  domestic 
product  is  that  it  is  a  mighty  poor  imitation  when  pickled  green. 

We  hnndle,  wholesale,  both  the  domestic  and  the  Spanish  olive.  We  seU  90 
per  cent  more  of  Spanish  than  California  green  olives.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
dispose  of  California  green  olives,  in  California  or  elsewhere,  at  one-third  of 
the  price  we  obtain  for  the  same  size  fruit  which  we  import  from  Spain. 

We  bottle  a  large  amount  of  green  olives,  but  all  of  the  Spanish  varieties,  as 
the  California  olive  will  not  keep  without  the  use  of  preservatives.  We  have 
repeatedly  tried  to  create  a  demand  for  the  latter  in  bottles,  as  we  can  buy 
them  practically  at  our  own  price.  They  are  of  poor  taste,  worse  appearance, 
and  our  inability  to  guarantee  their  keeping  qualities  has  made  our  efforts  in 
this  direction  a  failure. 

In  San  Francisco  no  first-class  grocer,  delicatessen,  restaurant,  or  hotel  buys 
them,  but  all  purchase  Spanish  olives. 

In  our  opinion,  the  proposed  Increase  of  duty  on  Spanish  olives  would  not  be 
of  any  benefit  to  the  California  producers  If  the  object  is  to  stlnnilate  a  demand 
for  this  product.  A  higher  duty  would  tend  to  decrease  the  importation  of 
Spanish  olives  and  without  Increasing  the  consumption  of  the  domestic  olive. 
A  reduction  of  the  duty  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  consumption  of  im- 
ported olives  without  affecting  the  normal  demand  for  California  olives. 

We  also  find  from  the  custom-house  records  of  San  Francisco  that 
the  average  yearly  importation  of  Spanish  olives  into  San  Francisco 
in  the  past  three  years  has  been  about  85,000  gallons  of  green-cured 
olives.  In  addition  to  this  there  has  been  purchased  from  eastern  im 
porters  an  average  of  about  25,000  gallons  in  original  packages. 
While  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  accurate  statistics  on  the 
subject,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  50,000  gallons  of  Spanish 
olives  in  bottles  are  sold  in  the  State  of  California  bv  eastern  bottlers 
every  year.  If  the  production  of  California  green  olives  was  of  suffi- 
cient volume,  or  if  the  goods  were  of  satisfactory  quality,  or  if  the 
California  olive  was  enough  similar  to  the  Spanish- olive  to  be  a  com- 
petitive product,  it  would  seem  that  this  large  consumption  of  Span- 
ish olives  in  California  would  not  go  on.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
California  olives,  both  green  and  ripe,  are  sold  in  California  for  less 
than  the  Spanish  olives,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  Spanish  olives 
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seU  because  of  some  virtue  they  possess  that  is  not  present  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia product. 

We  wish  to  reiterate  our  previous  statement  that  Spanish  olives  are 
a  noncompetitive  product,  and  that  as  such  the  (government  will 
receive  a  larger  revenue  by  reducing  the  tariff  and  encouraging  the 
importation  of  these  goods. 

Aside  from  this,  there  is  an  American  industry  employing  thou- 
sands of  American  people,  contributing  directly  in  wages  the  sum 
annually  of  about  $500,000  and  indirectly  to  the  producers  of  Amer- 
ican-made materials  which  are  used  a  sum  probably  equal  to  $250,000. 
We  claim  that  an  industry  contributing  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  annually  in  wa^s  is  entitled  to  encouragement,  and  that  this 
encouragement  can  be  given  by  reducing  the  duty  on  the  raw  material, 
and  in  this  way,  by  stimulating  the  consumption  of  the  goods,  increas- 
ing the  number  of  people  employed  and  the  volume  of  material  used. 

In  substantiation  or  our  statement  that  the  annual  revenue  would 
be  materially  increased  with  the  assistance  of  a  reduction  of  5  cents 
per  gallon  in  the  duty,  we  submit  that  there  are  two  standard  varie- 
ties of  green-cured  olives  exported  from  Spain.  Of  the  queen  or 
large-size  olive,  practically  the  entire  production  is  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  Of  the  Manzanilla  or  small  olive,  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  production  comes  to  this  country.  With  the  incentive  of 
a  reduction  in  the  duty,  it  is  certain  that  the  consumption  of  this 
variety  will  be  increased  many  times. 

The  present  medium  of  distribution  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
olives  imported  is  glass  bottles.  While  this  package  has  the  advan- 
tage of  showing  off  the  goods,  it  is  also  a  very  expensive  method  of 
Sacking  the  goods.  With  a  reduced  cost,  it  would  be  possible  to 
istribute  olives  in  wooden  packages  containing  5  gallons  and 
more  in  a  very  much  larger  way  than  at  present.  The  fruit  would 
be  retailed  to  the  consumer  by  the  grocer  in  5  and  10  cent  lots  in  the 
same  way  as  that  employed  in  selling  similar  condiments  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  5  cents  per  gallon  reduction  asked  for  would  repre- 
sent the  average  profit  to  tne  importer  on  the  variety  of  olives  of 
which  the  sales  would  be  most  increased. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  as  to  the  class  of  Cali- 
fornia olives  we  refer  to  as  being  unmerchantable,  because  of  in- 
herent defects,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
fact  that  California  olives  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Those  which  are 
allowed  to  fully  develop  and  ripen  on  the  trees,  and  which  are 
pickled  and  called  "  ripe  olives,"  and  which  vary  in  color  from  light 
purple  to  black.  These  are  the  olives  which  are  produced  in  the 
largest  quantity  and  which  are  at  present  sold  as  California  olives, 
and  they  are  entirely  different  from  the  Spanish  product,  as  we  have 
outlined  in  our  previous  brief.  This  class  of  olive  is  merchantable. 
(2)  The  California  green  olive  is  an  olive  which  is  picked  before  it 
ripens,  and  is  not  cultivated  to  be  pickled  green,  but  is  simply  pickled 
in  this  condition  because  in  some  localities  the  frost  comes  before  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  and  as  frost  ruptures  the  oil  cells  and  causes  the  fruit 
to  become  shriveled  in  the  process  of  curing,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  fruit  be  not  entirely  lost,  that  it  be  picked  from  the  tree 
early  and  pickled  green,  and  they  are  sold  locally  for  immediate  con- 
sumption. They  will  not  keep,  and  consequently  are  not  salable  in 
a  general  way. 
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In  view  of  the  important  interests  represented  in  capital  and  the 
number  of  people  employed,  this  committee  most  respectfully  beg 
that  the  phraseology  or  the  pending  bill,  as  far  as  it  refers  to  olives, 
read  as  follows: 

Olives,  green  or  prepared,  in  bottles.  Jars,  or  similar  packages,  26  cents  per 
gallon;  in  casks  or  otherwise  than  in  bottles,  Jars,  or  similar  packages^  10 
cents  per  gallon. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  C.  Newcomb,  Chairman^ 

S02  WcOaiut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
J.  Maoee, 
Wm.  F.  Bode, 
The  Olive  Importers^  Committee. 


HON.  JOSEPH  V.  aSAFF,  H.  C,  SVBMITS  LETTEE  OF  TAMES  MeCOT 

A  CO.,  PEOBIA,  nX. 

Pbcmua,  Ii-l.,  Janu^ir'y  4,  1909. 
Hon.  Jos.  V.  Graff, 

^Ya8hington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  interested  in  seeing  the  dutj  on  olives  reduced, 
and  hope  you  can  see  j^our  way  clear  to  use  your  influence  to  this  end. 

Our  experience,  wliich  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  battle  goods, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  lead  to  a 
largely  increased  consumption  of  olives,  especially  of  the  smaller 
sizes. 

When  olives  are  cheap  and  the  consumer  can  secure  a  larse  package 
at  a  reasonable  price,  tney  go  into  consumption  very  readuy.  A  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  package  or  an  advance  in  price  is  almost 
immediately  reflected  in  the  decreased  consumption. 

It  is  our*  opinion  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  be  as  auickly 
followed  by  such  an  increased  consumption  that  the  revenue  aerivei 
from  this  item  would  show  an  increase. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  affirming  that  the  imported  olive  does  not 
in  any  sense  compete  with  the  California  product.  They  are  dis- 
tinctly different  articles,  and  the  consumption  of  one  is  fn  no  wise 
affected  by  the  price  of  the  other. 

It  is  because  we  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  mate- 
rially benefit  all  the  American  industries  engaged  in  the  packing  and 
distributing  of  imported  olives,  that  this  would  be  accomplished  with- 
out injuring  the  California  producer,  and  that  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  would  materially  increase  the  revenue  to  the  Government  that 
we  earnestly  reouest  you  to  give  your  support  to  this  tariff  change. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

IjBSter  McCoy, 
James  McCoy  Co., 
WhnlemU  Growers, 
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PEANUTS. 

HOH.  G.  KtfSTEEMANN,  H.  C,  STTBMITB  CEETAIN  COBRESPOHD- 
ENCE  BELATIVE  TO  THE  PEANTTT  INDTTSTBT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jamiary  5, 1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  wnd  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mr  Dear  CJonoressman  :  I  herewith  submit  correspondence  in  con- 
nection with  the  peanut  industry,  which  I  trust  your  committee  will 
give  consideration  when  compiling  the  new  tariff  schedule. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

GusTAv  Kustermann. 


Green  Bay,  Wis.,  December  29,  1908. 
Hon.  GrsTAv  Kitstermann,  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  part  of  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  a  column  marked  "Argument  for  tariff 
on  peanuts."    I  would  like  to  say  that  the  cleaners  of  peanuts  in  Vir- 

flnia  have  organized  a  little  affair  of  their  own  called  the  "  American 
eanut  Corporation,"  with  the  expressed  idea  of  controlling  the 
price  on  peanuts,  so  that  they  can  manipulate  the  market.  As  to 
their  own  dealers,  they  had  nerve  enough  last  year  to  send  us  a 
written  letter  to  that  enect,  saying  that  by  everyone  paying  the  same 
price  for  peanuts  and  getting  the  same  quality  one  jobber  could  not 
go  out  ana  cut  the  price,  as  the  margin  would  be  too  small ;  in  fact, 
they  wanted  to  corral  the  trade. 

Two  years  ago  they  raised  the  price  on  peanuts  in  shell,  which 
they  called  "  No.  1  Virginia," , to  7  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Virginia, 
and  we  could  buy  f.  o.  b.  Green  Bay  goods  tnat  were  shipped  from 
Japan  for  6J  cents  right  in  our  city,  and  the  goods  were  superior  to 
the  Virginia  product.  After  they  became  wise  to  the  fact  that  a 
good  many  foreign  nuts  from  Japan,  mind  you.  came  in  via  San 
Francisco,  with  the  overland  freight,  and  could  be  laid  down  in 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  for  less  than  what  we  could  buy  them  for  right  in 
Virginia,  they  got  some  common  sense  and  met  the  price,  so  we  could 
handle  the  American  nuts  again. 

Xow,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  tariff  on  peanuts  will  not  help 
the  growers.  The  farmers  raise  the  peanuts,  dig  them,  put  them  in 
shocks,  same  as  hay,  until  they  are  dry,  then  they  are  picked,  and  the 
man  that  does  the  cleaning  and  the  sorting  makes  his  price  according 
to  the  quantity  and  also  the  quality.  If  there  is  a  big  crop  they  will 
buy  up  all  they  can  get  and  then  advance  the  price,  and  when  the 
crop  is  small  they  use  the  same  tactics,  only  stronger. 

Now,  you  can  see  from  this  article  wliat  a  few  bags  from  Denia, 
Spain,  has  done.  We  bought  in  November  peanuts  that  are  called 
'' N"o.  1  Spanish  shelled  "  for  4 J  cents  Virginia.  When  the  corpora- 
tion got,  what  they  thought,  the  stock  pretty  well  bought  up  they 
raised  the  price  to  $5.85  per  100  pounds,  a'  raise  of  $1.10  per  100 
pounds.  Since  this  carload  came  ni  from  Spain  I  have  quotations 
at  $5.65,  which  is  a  drop  of  20  cents,  and  should  another  carload 
come  in  no  doubt  the  price  will  go  still  further. 
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Now.  is  it  not  evident  that  the  cleaners  manipulate  the  market  same 
as  26  Broadway  manipulates  the  kerosene  market  t  I  would  respect- 
fully ask,  should  a  bill  come  up  in  Congress  to  raise  the  tariff  on 
peanuts,  that  you  post  yourself  m  the  matter,  and  fight  it  with  the 
same  strength  and  honesty  of  purpose  that  you  have  shown  in  your 
past  fights. 

Thanking  vou  for  whatever  courtesy  you  may  see  fit  to  show  us 
when  this  bill  should  come  up,  I  beg  to  remain,  sir, 
Respectfully, 

Bbenner  Candy  Co.. 
By  Wm.  p.  Bbenner. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  December  26^  1908. 
Dear  Sirs  :  If  you  send  us  an  order  immediately  on  receipt  of  this 
letter,  we  think  we  can  furnish  you  with  No.  1  Spanish  shelled  jpea- 
nuts  at  $5.65  per  100  pounds,  net  cash,  no  discount,  f.  o.  b.  Sunolk, 
Va.,  prompt  shipment.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  prices  to  be  higher 
early  in  January. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Columbian  Peanut  Company. 


PINEAPPLES. 

HOH.  ISIDOB  BATNEB,  BEHATOB,  SITBHITS  PETITION  OF  THE 
CANNED  GOODS  EXCHANGE,  BALTIHOBE,  HD. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  6^  1909, 
Hon,  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Oom/mittee^ 

HoTise  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  com- 
mittee the  inclosed  petition  of  Canned  Goods  Exchange  of  Baltimore 
in  connection  with  the  contemplated  tariff  bill. 

Very  truly,  yours,  IsrooR  Rayner. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Canned  Goods  Exchange  of  Baltimore  is  com- 
posed of  individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  canning 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  oysters.  The  largest  canners  of  pineapple 
in  the  United  States  are  located  in  Baltimore  and  are  members  of 
this  body.  Your  honorable  committee  is  petitioned  by  this  exchange 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  fresh 
pineapple  (pineapples  in  their  natural  state). 

About  fiiteen  years  ago  a  duty  of  $7  per  thousand  was  laid  upon 
fresh  pineapples.  The  State  of  Florida  had  just  then  entered  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  fruit  It  was  thought  at  that  time  the  State 
would  be  able  to  supply  at  least  a  ouantity  equal  to  that  which  was 
being^imported  from  Chiba  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  hence  the  duty. 
But  Florida  has  never  yet  grown  near  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pine- 
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apples  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  United  States.  At  this  time  the 
importations  xrom  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas  exceed  the  Florida  output 
by  more  than  50  per  cent. 

No  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  Florida  crop  from  one  season 
to  another.  The  growing  fruit  is  in  continual  danger  from  frosts 
and  cold  weather,  which  have  practically  ruined  the  entire  crop  in 
past  years.  We  learn  also  the  area  for  cultivation  is  very  small  and 
can  not  be  increased. 

For  manufacturing^ purposes  we  must  needs  depend  upon  Cuba 
for  a  full  supply.  The  Bahamas  furnish  but  a  small  portion  of 
fresh  pineapple,  thoush  a  large  quantity  of  the  canned  pineapple 
is  imp<)rted  from  the  latter  islands,  the  duty  being  reckoned  at  25 

Eer  cent  ad  valorem.    This  condition  makes  the  present  duty  very 
urdensome  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 

Your  committee  must  know  that  very  large  quantities  of  pine- 
apples are  canned  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands^  as  also  in  the  island  of 
Porto  Eico,  and  that  this  canned  pineapple  is  admitted  in  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.  The  large  quantities  of  fresh  pineapple  an- 
nually grown  in  both  these  islands  and  the  very  low  cost  of  labor 
required  to  produce  the  finished  article  (canned  pineapple)  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  Baltimore  canner  to  compete  with  this 
pineapple  of  foreign  growth. 

We  learn  from  the  newspapers  a  petition  has  been  presented  your 
committee  from  the  Florida  growers  asking  that  the  duty  on  fresh 
pineapple  be  advanced.  We  frankly  state  if  this  is  done  it  will 
actually  prohibit  the  packing  of  pineapple  in  this  city  and  render 
useless  the  plants  of  the  firms  engaged  in  this  ^eat  industry. 

We  feel  as  if  the  canning  industry  of  Baltimore  city  should  at 
least  be  on  a  parity  with  the  large  importations  of  canned  pine- 
apple from  foreign  soil  and  that  we  should  not  be  subjected  to  an 
extra  cost  of  production  bv  the  payment  of  a  duty  which  at  once 
cuts  out  tiie  manufacturer  from  all  competition. 

We  therefore  pray  your  honorable  committee  to  strike  out  en- 
tirely the  duty  on  the  fresh  pineapple  coming  from  the  Bahama 
Islands  and  the  island  of  Cuoa,  making  the  importation  of  fresh 
pmeapple  into  the  United  States  entirely  free. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Gku.  T.  Phillips, 
President  (-anned  Goods  Exchange  of  Balthnore, 

W.  F.  AssAN,  Secretary, 


CERTAIN  NEW  YOSK  IMFORTEBS  PROTEST  AGAINST  ANY 
ADVANCE  IN  DUTY  ON  PINEAPPLES. 

81  Beach  Street, 
New  York  City^  December  31^  19Q8, 

GoMMrrrBE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washin^fftonj  D,  C. 

Gbntlbmsn  :  We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  show  to  your  com- 
mittee that  we  are  the  largest  and,  practically,  the  only  importing 
houses  in  the  city  of  New  York  engaged  in  the  importation  of  pine- 
apples from  the  island  of  Cuba.    We  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
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the  pineapple  business  and  can  speak  with  authority  upon  the 
subject. 

We  are  informed  by  the  newspapers  that  certain  parties  have  ap- 
peared before  your  honorable  committee  and  requested  you  to  recom- 
mend to  Congress  an  increase  in  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of 
pineapples;  this  means,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  increase  in 
the  duty  upon  pineapples  imported  from  the  island  of  Cuba  alone. 
The  main  sources  of  supply  for  pineapples  consumed  in  the  United 
States  are,  namely,  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  the  State  of  Florida;  the  imposition  of  a  duty  or  the 
Increase  of  the  present  duty  upon  the  importation  of  pineapples 
would  affect  simply  and  only  the  business  aone  with  the  island  of 
Cuba  and  would  oe  a  direct  attack  upon  the  business  done  with  that 
island. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  an  inci^ease  of  duty;  m'^  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  imposition  of  any  duty  upon  the  importation  of  pine- 
apples, and  now  respectfully  petition  your  committee  that  you  not 
only  recommend  no  increase  in  the  present  duty,  but  that  you  recom- 
mend that  the  present  duty  be  removed  and  that  no  duty  whatsoever 
be  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  pineapples  into  the  United 
States. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
the  area  of  land  within  the  United  States  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  pineapples  is  very  limited  and  is  confined  to  the  State  of 
Florida  alone.  The  area  within  that  State  suitable  for  the  purpose 
is  very  small  and,  we  are  informed,  is  practically  already  taken  up 
with  the  cultivation  of  pineapples;  the  area  can  not  be  increased; 
the  crop,  therefore,  under  the  present  system  of  cultivation,  can  not 
be  greatly  enlarged;  Florida,  therefore,  can  not  be  depended  upon 
to  supply  the  United  States  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  fruit  to 
supply  the  demand ;  in  fact,  the  total  supply  from  Florida,  in  a  good 
season,  and  from  Porto  Rico  combined  would  not  fill  more  than 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  pineapples  consumed  within  the 
United  States. 

We  also  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
climatic  conditions  in  the  State  of  Florida  are  such  that  not  infre- 
quently the  temperature  is  so  low  as  to  produce  freezing,  and  that 
such  condition  could  and  would  probably  ruin  the  whole  pineapple 
crop  in  that  State;  briefly,  the  market  can  not  depend  upon  the 
Florida  crop  alone  for  its  supply.  Should  the  crop  fail  by  reason 
of  cold  or  other  climatic  causes  or  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  and 
the  amount  of  duty  have  been  increased  as  now  proposed,  and  the 
importation  of  the  fruit  from  Cuba  have  been  checked  or  prohibited, 
as  would  be  the  natural  result  of  an  increase  of  duty,  then  the  United 
States  would  be  practically  without  the  fruit  for  either  table  uses 
or  manufacturing  purposes. 

We  also  respectfully  show  to  the  committee  that  the  character  of 
the  Florida  fruit  is  in  a  class  by  itself;  that  the  fruits  from  the 
respective  countries  of  Cuba  and  Florida,  because  of  this  difference  in 
quality,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  competitors  of  each  other;  and  that, 
rurthermore,  the  fruits  from  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  State  of 
Florida  arrive  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  at  different  pe- 
riods of  the  year,  the  Cuban  crop  being  about  harvested  when  the 
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bnik  or  the  larger  portion  of  the  Florida  crop  bomm^oes  to  eome 
into  the  marioet. 

1%e  attention  of  the  committee  is  particularlT  called  to  thiB  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Cuban  fruit  is  considerea  the  beet  and  mcmt 
suitable  of  all  the  fruits  in  the  market  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
It  can  be  positively  stated  that  practically  all  pineapples  at  pr^iefit 
used  for  manufacturing  purpose  in  the  United  States  are  imported 
from  the  island  6f  Cuba,  with  the  e»;eption  of  a  small  amount  from 
the  Bahama  Islands.  The  marit«t  renes  upon  Cuba  for  fruit  fer 
such  mtpme^.  *  Should  the  duty  be  so  raised  as  to  hamper  or  pre- 
vent tne  importation  of  pineapples  from  Cuba  into  th^  United  Simtis, 
it  wonid  require  no  armiment  to  6how  how  materially  would  be  af- 
fected the  interests  of  tnoee  now  engaged  in  dealing  with  pineapi^es 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

There  is  a  branch  oi  the  business  connected  with  the  itnportation 
of  pineapples  to  which,  we  believe,  the  attention  of  the  committee 
has  not  been  called,  and  we  now  desire  to  earnestly  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  same.  Fruit  imported  from  Cuba  is 
wrapped  and  crated  before  shipment ;  the  paper  and  crates  used  for 
such  purposes  are  shipped  fr<»n  the  United  States  to  Cuba ;  the  wood 
from  which  the  crates  are  made  is  American  wood ;  the  nails  with 
which  the  crates  are  fastened  are  American  nails ;  the  paper  in  which 
the  fruit  is  wrapped  is  American  paper;  the  wood  is  grown  in  the 
United  States;  the  nails  and  i)aper  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  The  capital  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  crates,  the 
nails,  and  the  paper  is  capital  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  A 
destruction  of  this  capital  and  of  this  business  would  follow  such 
an  increase  in  duty  as  would  make  the  importation  of  fruit  from 
Cuba  an  unprofitable  bus'ness.  An  increase  m  the  amoimt  of  capital 
employed  ami  an  increase  in  the  business  would  follow  an  abolition 
of  the  duty.  The  present  rate  of  duty  Is  a  hardship,  an  increased 
rate  would  be  prohibition.  We  ask  that  this  business  be  not  de- 
stroyed, but  that  the  same  be  encouraged.  The  best  encouragement 
would  be  not  an  increase  in  duty,  but  the  cancellation  of  the  present 
duty. 

We  also  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  the  transportation  of  the  fru't  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  is  almost  exclusively  in  American  vessels,  American  bottoms. 
The  frei^t  is  paid  to  Americans,  to  citizens  of  the  United  Stat^; 
the  benefite  of  the  busiivess  of  transportation  acchie  to  our  citizens. 
American  sailing  vessels,  American  steamers,  American  railroads 
are  our  means  of  transportation.  A  prohibition  of  importation 
means  a  loss  to  our  citizens;  means  the  destruction  of  business  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  a  business  which  has  been  slowly 
building  up  under  present  conditions,  but  which  would  be  destroyed 
under  burdensome  ones.  We  ask  that  no  greater  burden  be  put  upon 
this  business  by  an  increased  duty,  and  again  ask  that  the  present 
burden  be  removed. 

We  have  spoken  of  ourselves,  citizens  of  the  United  States;  we 

now  ask  the  committee  to  consider  also  the  interests  of  the  citizens 

of  Cuba.    The  people  in  the  United  States  desire,  we  believe,  to  help, 

/not  to  injure,  the  island  of  Cuba  and  its  inhabitants.    Many  of  the 

citizens  of  Cuba  are  engaged  at  the  present  time  in  the  cultivation 
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of  pineapples.  The  United  States  of  America,  as  we  have  aheady 
stated,  is  the  main  market  for  pineapples  exported  from  Cuba;  an 
increase  of  duty  would  mean  the  practical  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  the  fruit;  this  would  mean  the  cessation  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fruit  and  also  mean  ruin  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island. 

Your  petitioners,  the  undersigned,  are  prepared  to  substantiate 
the  statements  herein  made,  and  would  be  pleased,  if  so  desired,  to 
appear,  either  personally  or  through  a  representative,  before  your 
committee  at  any  time,  but  they  now  most  respectfully  and  earnestly 
pray  that  your  committee  do  not  recommend  an  increase  in  duty  upon 
the  importation  of  pineapples,  but  that  you  recommend  that  the 

E resent  duty  be  abolishea  and  pineapples  admitted  free  into  the 
United  States  from  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  J.  P.  Bishop  Co., 

L.  Jesse  P.  Bishop,  President, 

McCoRMICK  HUBBS  &  Co. 
A.  BUKNBTT  &  Co. 

BuNE  Nutty  Co., 
Per  D.  W.  BuHLER. 

W.  a  Brown  Co. 

The  Bojas  Hutgheson  Company. 
Per  W.  A.  Hutcheson,  Vice-President. 


PRESERVES. 

THE  NATIONAL  FRTTIT  FBODTTCTS  COMFANT,  BOSTON,  MASS., 
WBITES  BELATIVE  TO  FOBEIGN  COMFETITION. 

35  to  39  Batterymarch  Street, 

Boston^  January  iS,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sip:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
December  30,  and  we  regret  to  hear  that  the  hearings  before  your 
committee  have  closed  in  so  far  as  they  appljr  to  preserves,  etc. 

In  compliance  with  your  reauest  for  a  orief ,  we  beg  to  state  the 
following  facts,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  support  by  the  best  evi- 
dence whenever  your  committee  desires  such  information : 

First.  Certain  of  the  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  raspberries, 
cherries,  etc.,  are  grown  in  great  abundance  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  in  England. 

Second,  unskilled  and  semiskilled  labor,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
handling  of  these  fruits  in  preparing  them  for  packing  in  tins  and 
glass,  and  generally  in  making  preserves,  can  be  had  in  those  countries 
as  low  as  6  cents  a  day,  and  is  rarely  higher  than  25  cents  a  day. 

Third.  A  large  amount  of  this  labor  is  done  by  piecework  in  Italj 
and  France.  The  fruits  are  taken  home  by  the  peasants  and  this 
piecework  is  done  by  all  the  members  of  the  family,  even  very  small 
children  and  very  old  people  doing  their  share  of  the  work.    Fruit 
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prepared  or  handled  under  such  conditions  is  likely  to  be  both  un- 
sanitary and  unhealthy,  but  the  finished  product  would  not  neces- 
sarily ^ow  this. 

Fourth.  The  present  duty  on  preserves  is,  we  believe,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  1  cent  a  pound,  but  in  spite  of  this  duty  large  quan- 
tities of  preserved  fruit  are  imported  yearly  into  this  country,  which 
shows  that  the  duty  as  it  stands  is  not  at  all  prohibitory. 

Fifth.  As  to  raw  fruit,  fruit  packed  in  water,  and  only  preserved 
sufficiently  to  keep  it  from  spoiling,  we  believe,  on  general  principles, 
should  be  on  the  free  list. 

We  have  in  our  employment  people  who  have  worked  both  in  Italy 
and  France  under  the  above-mentioned  conditions,  and  we  would  lie 
pleased  to  submit  their  affidavit,  or,  if  necessary,  by  personal  appear- 
ance, but  as  our  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Mr.  M.  Douglas 
Flattery,  who  is  most  familiar  with  these  conditions,  is  leaving  for 
a  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast,  we  would  respectfully  request  that  you 
give  us  as  long  a  time  as  possible  in  case  you  should  require  our 
affidavits. 

We  would  also  refer  you  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Freyman,  of  the  Causse 
Manufacturing  and  Importing  Company,  60  University  place,  New 
York  City,  and  to  Mr.  Moms  Bettman,  of  the  Bettman-Johnson 
Company,  of  Cincinnati,  who  can  give  you  accurate  and  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  above  points,  and  other  manufacturers,  whose  names 
we  wiU  be  pleased  to  submit  if  you  so  desire. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

National  Fruit  Products  Co. 


SON.  JOHN  W.  WEEKS,  M.  C,  STTBMITS  LETTEB  OF  H.  D.  FLATTEST, 
BOSTON,  HASS.,  BELATTTE  TO  FBTTITS  ANB  FBTTIT  JUICES. 

No.  35  Batterymarch  Street,      i 
Boston^  January  i,  1909. 
Hon.  John  W.'  Weeks, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  amendment  of  the 
tariff,  and  so  far  as  it  applies  to  fruit  juices  and  other  fruit  products, 
I  bee  to  point  out  to  you  the  following  facts  for  your  consideration, 
and  nope  that  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  points  of  view  of  the 
manufacturers  of  these  goods,  and  will  take  sucn  action  as  you  may 
deem  advisable  to  protect  our  interests. 

However,  the  salient  fact  that  appears  in  the  question  of  fruits  is 
that  the  labor  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  ther  south  of  France,  where 
fruits  are  cheapest  and  most  abundant,  is  so  cheap  that  it  would^  be 
impossible  for  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  fruits  im- 
ported from  those  countries.  Not  only  are  the  raw  fruits  cheap  and 
abundant  but  the  cost  of  picking  and  handling  is  cheap,  and  the 
cost  of  semiskilled  labor  for  factory  purposes  is  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  what  the  cost  is  in  this  country. 

I  am  informed  by  J.  H.  Freymann,  vice-president  of  the  Cailler 
Chocolate  Company  and  representing  that  company  in  the  United 
States,  that  one  of  the  companies  in  which  he  is  a  director  pays 
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their  help  -at  the  equivalent  of  6  cents  per  day,  and  the  overseers 
of  four  men  and  four  women  receive  the  equivalent  of  25  cents  a 
day.  The  rate  of  wages  for  similar  help  in  this  country  varies  from 
$5,  which  beginners  receive,  up  to  $12  and  $15  a  week. 

The  National  Fruit  Products  Company,  of  which  I  am  a  director, 
buys  a  good  many  carloads  of  fruit  in  Italy  and  France  yearly,  and 
I  have  been  in  touch  with  conditions  in  those  countries  during  the 
last  three  years,  as  I  have  not  only  contracted  with  farmers  and 
packers  over  there  but  have  figured  wuth  them  on  processed  and 
finished  products;  and  even  with  the  large  duty  added  under  the 

f)resent  tariff,  viz,  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1  cent  a  pound, 
arge  quantities  of  preserves,  etc.,  are  imported  yearly  into  this 
country. 

I  believe,  however,  that  raw  fruits  and  fruit  products  of  every 
kind  should  be  imported  free,  so  that  the  public  might  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  raw  material,  particularly  in  ftuit  products;  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  fruits  for  the  reason  that  nardly  a  year  passes 
that  some  of  our  native  fruits  are  not  scarce  for  various  reasons,  and 
at  such  times  the  importation  of  raw  fruit  cheaply  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  blessing. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  preserves  and  fruit  juices,  etc.,  in 
Boston,  employing  hundreds  of  skilled  people  in  the  preparation, 
manufacturing,  and  shipping  of  these  goods,  and  I  think  tnat  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  such  products  would  re- 
sult in  disaster  to  such  business  in  this  country.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  supply  detailed  information  on  these  points  if  it  is  desirable  or 
necessary. 

,    I  am,  yours,  sincerely,  M.  D.  Flattbry, 

Per  F.  G.  F. 


SAGO  AND  TAPIOCA. 

THE  NATIONAL  OUH  ANB  MICA  COMFANT,  NEW  TOBK  CITY, 
PROTESTS  AGAINST  PUTTING  DUTY  ON  THESE  ABTIOLES. 

502  TO  510  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 

New  York,  November  30^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Reprefientatires, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  desire  to  protest  most  earnestly  against  putting 
sago  and  tapioca  upon  the  dutiable  list. 

We  have  built  up  a  large  business,  running  into  the  thousands  of 
tons  annually,  based  upon  the  use  of  sago  and  tapioca  as  duty-free 
raw  materials,  and  we  can  state  as  a  fact  that  they  can  not  oe  re- 
placed, except  in  minor  instances,  by  cornstarch,  potato  starch,  or, 
m  fact,  by  any  materials  produced  in  this  country. 

Everyone  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  rye  bread  from  wheat 
flour  or  corn  bread  from  biirlev  flour  or  buckwheat  cakes  from  pota- 
toes. In  like  manner,  many  of  our  products  can  not  be  made  without 
sago  jind  tapioca — there  is  no  substitute. 

Although  all  starches  and  starchy  products  are  to  some  degree 
similar,  they  are  by  no  means  chemically  or  physically  identical.     In 
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their  practical  working  properties  sago  and  tapioca  and  corn  and 
potato  starches  are  entirely  different, 

A  few  years  ago,  before  the  formation  of  the  Corn  Products  Com- 
pany, com  starch  was  very  much  cheaper  than  either  sago  or  tapioca, 
out  even  at  the  low  price  we  could  not  use  cornstarch  instead  oi  sago 
and  tapioca,  much  as  it  would  have  been  to  our  advantage  to  do  so. 

According  to  reports,  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  appeared  before 
your  committee  to  advocate  a  duty  on  tapioca  as  an  additional  protec- 
tion to  the  makers  of  potato  starch  in  his  State,  These  manufac- 
turers have  for  a  generation  enjoyed  a  protective  duty  which  at  times 
amounted  to  almost  100  per  cent,  with  the  result  that  they  have  sunk 
into  a  state  of  lethargy,  and  the  product  they  produce  is  much  in- 
ferior to  that  made  in  Germany.  We  import  thousands  of  bags  of 
German  potato  dextrine  because  the  American  potato  starch  is  of 
such  quality  that  nothing  as  good  can  be  produced  here.  The  potato- 
starch  manufacturers  have  had  too  much  protection  already,  and  their 
demand  for  additional  protection  leads  one  to  believe  that  they  simply 
de^re  to  be  in  a  position  to  demand  a  bicrher  price  for  their  product. 

But  even  if  you  should  want  to  accord  still  further  protection  to 
the  potato-starch  makers,  Senator  Hale's  request  that  tapioca  be  made 
dutiable  is  beside  the  mark,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  erroneous  notion 
that  potato  starch  can  replace  tapioca. 

As  to  cornFtprch  and  its  products,  these  also  have  their  own  peculiar 
properties.  We  use  cornstarch  largely  and  can  not  replace  it  with 
Kago  or  tapioca,  even  although  the  latter  are  cheaper  at  the  present 
time  than  cornstarch.  For  certain  uses  cornstarch  to-day  commands  a 
higfher  ^ice  in  the  Ensflish  market  than  potato  starchy  and  the  Coi*iv 
Products  Refining  Company  are  largely  exporting  it,  according  to 
their  own  statement,  at  2.25  when  potato  starch  can  be  bought  foi 
2.20  c.  i.  f ,  New  York.    Why  should  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Com- 

tany  demand  a  duty  upon  sago  and  tapioca  unless  it  be  with  the 
ope  that  the  manufacturers  usini^  these  materials  would  be  forced 
to  use  cornstarch,  the  price  of  which  this  huge  corporation  controls? 

In  evidence  submitted  before  your  committee,  the  Corn  Products 
Refining  Company  stated  that  they  ground  daily  75  per  cent  of  the 
corn  used  in  their  line — ^that  is,  for  the  production  of  starch  and 
glucose.  Inasmuch  as  yome  of  the  independent  factories  produce 
no  starch,  it  is  evident  that  this  percentage  is  misleading,  and  that 
the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  produces  or  controls  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  starch  manufactured.    In  any  event,  they  fix  the 

Erice,  which,  notwithstanding  the  hisrh  price  of  corn,  is  unreasonably 
igh,  because  the  chemical  and  mechanical  improvements  of  recent 
years  have  resulted  in  a  large  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production. 

Furthermore,  the  amount  of  labor  entering  into  the  cost  of  their 
product  is  relatively  small,  as  anyone  who  has  been  through  a  modem 
glucose  and  cornstarch  factory  can  recognize,  for  machinery  is  the 
important  factor.  It  is  the  hugely  capitalized  corporation  that  asks 
protection,  not  American  labor. 

In  conclusion  we  again  implore  you  not  to  cut  off  our  supply  of 
duty-free  raw  materials,  with  the  aid  of  which  we  have  established 
anei^teneive  manufacturing  business.  Put  sago  and  tapioca  definitely 
on  the  free  list. 

Yours,  very  truly.  National  Gum  and  Mica  Co., 

Jerome  Alexander,  Treasurer. 
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VABIOITS  HANUFACTTTBINO  INTEBESTS  PETITION  THAT  SACK) 
FLOITB  BE  EinrHEBATEI)  ON  FBEE  LIST. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Decewher  P,  190S, 
The  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Sago  Hour.  We  respectfully  request  that  this  article  be 
placed  on  the  free  list,  and  so  distinctly  specified  that  no  misunder- 
standing shall  arise.  The  article  is  not  made  in  this  country,  can  not 
be  brought  here  in  a  cruder  form,  so  that  labor  may  be  expended  on  it 
here. 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  by  S.  C.  Dumaine, 
treasurer;  Cocheco  Manufacturing  Company,  H.  W. 
F.  Lockwood,  treasurer;  Merrimack  Manufacturing 
Company,  by  Herbert  Lyman,  treasurer;  Hamilton 
Manufacturing  Company,  by  Franklin  D.  Williams, 
assistant  treasurer;  Tne  rarldiill  Manufacturing  Com- 

Eany,  Arthur  H.  Lowe,  treasurer;  The  Lancaster  Mill, 
y  Harcourt  Amory,  treasurer;  The  Arabol  Manufac- 
turing Company,  by  E.  Weingartner,  president 


TEA. 


OEOBOE  W.  LANE  &  CO.,  NEW  TOBE  CITT,  OPPOSE  AN  IHPOBT 

DXTTY  ON  TEA. 

93  Front  Street, 
New  Yorh^  Decewher  30^  1908. 
The  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means j 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  we  learn  of  efforts  being  made  by  certain  individuals 
of  the  coffee  and  tea  trade  to  prevail  upon  your  honorable  body  to 
levy  a  duty  upon  these  articles,  will  you  permit  us,  as  one  of  the  two 
or  three  oldest  importing  houses  in  the  tea  trade,  of  fifty  years'  stand- 
ing, to  convey  to  you  the  sentiment  which  prevails  among  the  majority 
of  importers  ?  It  is  the  universal  opinion  that  a  protective  differential 
duty  should  be  placed  upon  teas  against  the  invasions  of  our  Canadian 
neighbors,  which  have  been  going  on  for  years.  They  are  privileged 
to  sell  all  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  to  the  great  injury  of  our 
business,  whilst  we  are  excluded  from  Canada  by  their  special  duty 
against  tea. 

In  regard  to  a  duty  of  10  cents  on  tea  from  countries  of  production, 
we  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  when  we  appeared  before  you  after  the 
Spanish  war  and  solicited  a  repeal  of  the  duty.  The  reasons  are  prin- 
cipally two :  First,  a  duty  destroys  the  sale  of  the  highest  grades  of 
tea.  Under  the  last  duty  the  lowest  grades  doubled  m  importation, 
while  the  highest  grades  were  reduced  to  almost  nothing.  Through 
the  interests  of  retailers  the  country  became  practically  deprived  of 
good  teas.  We  demonstrated  this  fully  before  you  when  you  gave  us 
a  hearing  upon  the  repeal  of  the  duty. 
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The  second  reason  is  that  a  duty  of  10  cents  being  fully  70  per  cent 
addition  to  the  original  cost  of  impoi*tation,  which  averages  about 
15  cents,  tea  is  injured  seriously  in  the  consumption.  This  exorbitant 
increase  in  cost  doubles  the  risk  of  bad  debts  for  all  the  trade  without 
any  compensating  advantage  in  profit.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ex- 
penses ox  storage  in  bonded  warehouses  and  the  custom-house  fees 
Slace  another  burden  upon  a  trade  which  has  suffered  very  much 
uring  the  last  decade  of  years  and  can  not  bear  a  further  hardship 
without  danger  to  its  very  existence.  As,  of  course,  you  are  fully 
aware  that  the  duty  on  tea  is  a  direct  tax  upon  the  tables  of  the  poor- 
est, which  does  not  seem  opportune  in  this  period  of  general  distress, 
we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it. 

For  these  reasons  we  trust  that  vou  will  not  impose  a  duty  on  tea 
beyond  a  differential  a^inst  Canada  and  England,  which  would  serve 
to  do  away  with  the  injustice  now  existing. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  W.  Lane  &  Co. 


KABUN  OILLET  &  CO.,  BALTDIOBE,  HD.,  ASK  THAT  TEA  BE 
BETAINED  ON  FBEE  LIST. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  29^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzeul., 

House  of  Representatives^  WdsJdngton^  D.  C. 

Sir:  As  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  rumors  in  regard  to 
a  duty  being  placed  on  tea,  we  write  to  ask  that  you  use  your  best 
endeavors  to  keep  this  from  being  a  fact.  In  the  first  place,  the  busi- 
ness suffered  in  1898  from  the  war  tax  of  10  cents  and  nothing  put  on 
coffee,  its  competitive  article.  This  wa^  a  serious  handicap  during  the 
ensuing  years  of  that  tax,  and  we  believe  to  again,  in  such  a  Siort 
time,  upset  our  business  would  be  a  serious  menace  to  it. 

Tea  IS  not  a  luxury,  but  a  staple  for  many,  and  in  your  ^great  State 
of  Pennsylvania  are  found  a  larger  proportion  of  tea  drinkers  than 
m  any  State  south  of  the  New  York  line,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  tax 
tea  except  as  a  war  measure,  when  anything  may  be  condoned,  is  both 
unjust  and  un-American.  Such  a  tax  would  fall  almost  altogether 
on  the  poorer  people,  little  or  none  being  felt  by  the  wealthier  class. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  see  your  way  clear  to  lend  your 
great  influence  against  agitation  on  this  line,  we  are, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Martin  Gillet  &  Co.  (Inc.). 


McCOBMIOE  &  CO.,  BALTIHOBE,  MD.,  WISH  NO  CHANGE  IN 
TBEASUBT  BUIINO  ON  TEAS. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  80^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  We  were  surprised  to  note  the  advice  given  by  a  num- 
ber of  importers  of  teas  at  a  tariff  hearing  before  you. 
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It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Treaamy  Department  to  admit  teas 
paeked  in  tins  or  other  containers  considered  necessary  to  their  proper 
t^nsit  without  duty  on  the  containers. 

We  respectfully  protest  against  any  change  in  this  ruling. 

It  seems  to  ua  that  some  of  the  stat^oients  made  before  your  com* 
mittee  were  misleading. 

Much  of  the  larger  part  of  CeyloQ  and  India  tea»  are  imported  ta 
tlBoa  country  in  hulk — that  is,  large  eases.  The  statistics  of  the  entrj 
ports  of  this  country  will  substantiate  tbi^. 

The  higher  the  grade  of  tea  the  greater  care  is,  exercised  in  its 
p«dcing,  since  exposure  to  moisture  or  air  baa  a  deteriorating  effect 
on  tea.  Therefore  we,  in  common  with  ma^y  other  dealers  in  thia 
country,  have  been  having  our  finest-grade  teas  packed  for  us  at  the 
ppint  ol  production  in  small  tin  containers^  principally  one-half 
pound  and  one  pound.  These  tins  are.  filled  with  the  finest  growths 
of  Ceylon  tea,  and  the  packing  is  such  that  the  deteriorating  effects 
of  air  and  moisture  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

If  this  tea  is  imported  in  large  cases,  our  belief  is  that  it  will  not 
reach  us  and  be  sent  to  our  trade  in  as  good  condition  as  if  imported 
in  the  containers  mentioned. 

We  ask  your  special  attention  to  thia  matter,  since  it  is  not  a  ques- 
ton  of  protection,  but  of  making  a  new  ruling  under  the  tariff  act. 
We  beg  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

McCoRMici;  &  Co., 
MamtfactuTing  Chemists^ 
By  R.  A.  McCoRMicK, 

Vice-  Preindeni. 


TEAZLE8. 

[Par.  256.] 

VcLAirOHIIH  BBOTH£BS,  SEANEATEIES,  N.  T.,  WISH  A  SFECmC 

DTTTT  ON  TEAZLES. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  Jammin/  5, 1909, 
William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Eepresentatioes^  Washinffton^  Z>.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  1st  instant  is  received.  The 
present  duty  on  teazles  iis  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  any  changes 
are  made  in  the  duty  on  teazles,  it  should  be  changed  from  ad 
valorem  to  specific  duty,  because  under  the  present  ad  valorem  duties 
the  French  importers  undervalue  teazles. 

They  do  it  by  the  principals  in  France  invoicing  to  their  agents 
in  New  York  at  what  they  call  their  cost  price;  then  afterwards 
the  agent  in  New  York  will  charge  the  American  mills  an  advanced 

?rice,  they  at  the  same  time  underselling  the  American  teazles, 
'hey  can  do  this  because  the  price  of  the  labor  in  the  south  of 
France  is  lower  than  what  the  Onondaga  County  teazle  growers 
have  to  pay  for  their  labor  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Teazles  are 
a  triennial,  requiring  two  seasons  to  mature.     It  is  not  very  heavy, 
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laborious  work  to  grow  teazles,  and  in  the  soutib  of  France^  where 
they  are  largely  grown,  women  do  all  of  the  work  in  the  teazle  crop, 
while  in  Ononoaga  County  the  work  is  done  whollky^by  men. 

The  seed  is  sown  about  the  5th  of  May  and  during  that  first  year 
the  plants  have  to  bo  thinned  out  so.  that  they  will  stand  about  8 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  which  is  very  tedious  and  slow  but  light 
work,  and  most  suitable  for  women  labor. 

The  first  year  the  seed  forms  a  plant  which  goes  through  the  win- 
ter, if  the  land  is  well  underdrained,  by  not  bemg  winter-killed.  In 
the  south  of  France,  where  teazles  are  grown,  they  never  have  any 
snow  or  winter,  so  thai  underdrainaee  is  not  necessary.  The  aecond 
year  the  plant  iorms  a  bush  with  branches  growing  from  4  to  6 
feet  high,  and  on  the  end  of  each  branch  or  stalk  is  a  teazle  head. 
The  teazle  crop  is  harvested  in  August  of  the  second  year  after  the 
seed  is  sqwbu  After  the  teazles  are  cured  they  are  taken*  flfito  the 
teazle  shops  and  are  bandied  one  by  one  in  clipping  off  a  beard  that 
grows  around  the  base  of  the  teazle  head.  For  tnisi  lakov  ^e  pay 
16  cents  per  1,000  heads  in  the  State  of  New  Y<w*,  naA  oiur  com- 
petitors in  the  south  of  France  for  the  same  laboi*  ot  clippdis^  the 
teazles  pay  3  cents  p^  1,000  heads.  We  bav^  been  m  tb^  teazle* 
growing  districts  in  the  south  of  France,  sq  that  we  da  9Qt  sipeak 
from  hearsay.  The  work  there  is  done  wholly  by  wQiaen  an^  girls, 
and  here  it  is  done  by  m^fi  and  boys  durid^  the  wintQir  ^M)ntll'^  and 
they  do  not  earn  more  than  $1  per  day  working  by  the  pieces  We  are 
not  able  to  force  wages  lower  than  $1  per  day  for  tb^  teazle  dippers. 
After  the  teazles  are  clipped  the  crop  is  sorted  into  about  a  dozen 
different  sizes,  amd  not  one-half  of  these  sizes  are  used  in,  Ajcx^rica. 
For  instance,  the  Auburn  Woolen  Company,  our  ^eigtiboirs^  u^d  to 
use  these  small  teazles;  now  they  do  not  use  any  teazles  whatever, 
since  they  ej^nged  from  making  woolen  cloths  to  making  worsteds. 
Teazles  are  not  used  on  worsteds.  These  small  sizes  that  are  not  used 
bv  the  mills  in  America  we  have  to  send  to  the  mills  in  England, 
nolland,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia,  where  they  are  larjgely  used  and 
are  in  great  demand.  The  sizes  that  are  used  in  this  country  are  for 
finishing  heavy  woolens,  like  overcoatings,  and  for  bed  blankets.  For 
this  trade  our  south  of  France  competitors  can  undersell  us  unless 
our  labor  is  protected  by  an  import  duty. 

The  small  sizes  that  we  send  there  must  be  sold  abroad,  as  they 
would  never  be  used  in  America,  and  they  must  compete  in  prices 
with  the  French  teazles.  The  sizes  that  the  French  people  send  here 
to  America  are  large  teazles,  for  which  there  is  a  poor  demand 
abroad,  and  if  we  are  forced  to  compete  with  the  French  growers 
without  any  protection  it  will  utterly  ruin  the  teazle  business  in 
America  because  of  the  difference  in  wages  paid  abroad  and  paid  in 
America.  There  is  no  mechanical  contrivance  that  has  ever  been 
invented  yet  that  will  lower  the  cost  of  production  in  any  country 
in  growing  teazles. 

file  French  Government  has  assisted  the  teazle  growers  in  the 
south  of  France  very  much  by  establishing  irrigating  canals  under 
the  River  Durance,  so  that  the  growers  there  can  flood  their  teazle 
fields  every  night. 

The  richest  firm  in  the  south  of  France  is  rated  at  80,000,000 
francs,  or  $16,000,000  United  States  money.  That  is  a  very  large 
capital  to  compete  against. 
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We  can  go  to  Washington  to  give  you  further  information  if  you 
want  us. 

Yours,  respectfully,  McLaughlin  Bros., 

Growers  of  American^  Merchants  in 
English^  French^  and  Austrian  Teazles. 


VEGETABLES. 

FVBHAir  &  PAGE,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  FAVOB  SEl^TION  OF 
PEESEBTT  DTTTIES  ON  POTATOES  AND  ONIONS. 

112  Warkbn  Strebt, 
Between  Washington  and  West  Stiu&ets, 

New  Yark^  Jamtary  5,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Dear  Sra :  With  an  experience  of  thirty-eight  years  as  importers 
and  exporters  and  handlers  of  fresh  vegetable  produce,  we  believe 
that  the  duties  on  potatoes  and  onions  as  they  now  exist  are  correct* 
But  the  duty  on  cabbage,  the  poor  man's  good  winter  vegetable,  is 
unreasonably  nigh.  It  can  only  oe  imported  in  quantities  rrom  Den- 
mark at  large  cost  of  freight  and  paclong  and  can  not  seriously  com- 
pete with  our  home-grown  cabbage. 

We  believe  1  qent  per  head  an  equitable  tariff  and  would  be  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Most  respectfully  submitted. 

FuRMAN  &  Page, 
Fniit  and'  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


SCHEDULE  H— SPIBITS,  WINES,  AND  OTHEB  BEVEBAOES. 
CARBONATED  BEVERAGES. 

THE  HINNESOTA  BOTTLEBS'  ASSOCIATION  ITBaES  BETENTION  OF 
FBESENT  DUTIES  ON  AEBATED  DBINKS. 

650  Minnehaha  Street, 
St.  Patd^  Minn.^  December  «5, 1908. 
Hon.  Fbank  M.  Nye,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
\  Dear  Sir:  The  Minnesota  Bottlers'  Association,  whose  member- 
ship is  composed  of  nearly  all  the  leading  manufacturers  and  bot- 
tlers of  soda,  ginger  ale,  and  other  carbonated  beverages  in  this  State, 
sincerely  believe  that  the  tariff  upon  this  class  of  imports  should  not 
be  reduced. 

It  is  already  very  small,  and  its  reduction  would  be  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  consmner.  The  large  importer  would  profit  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  duty,  but  the  general  distributor  would  still  charge  the 
consumer  the  same  price  tnat  exists  at  present,  for  the  reason  that 
the  duty  on  each  package  is  now  so  small  that  the  retail  dealer  would 
not  shade  his  present  prices  in  order  to  give  the  consumer  the  benefit 
of  the  reduced  duty. 

Several  eminent  chemists  and  certain  manufacturers  of  machinery 
and  appliances  have  worked  very  hard  for  the  success  which  has 
been  attained  in  manufacturing  soda,  ginger  ale,  and  other  carbon- 
ated beverages  in  this  country,  but  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  such 
success  is,  after  all,  but  a  fair  promise  of  the  future  of  this  indus- 
try, and  the  manufacture  of  these  beverages  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  West,  may  be  fairly  termed,  even  at  this  day,  an 
"  mfant  industry." 

Trusting  that  you  will  view  this  matter  in  the  same  light  as  we  do, 
which  we  think  and  feel  is  a  just  one,  and  assuring  you  that  any 
,  efforts  used  in  our  behalf  will  be  very  much  appreciated,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  your, 

Minnesota  Bottlers'  Association, 
Per  A.  W.  Drewry,  Secretary. 


TABLE  WATERS. 

HON.  JAMES  S.  SHEBHAN,  H.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  THE  HTTNTOON 
SFBINO  WATEB  COHPANT,  NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  5,  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  inclose  your  letter  from  the  Huntoon 
Spring  Water  Company,  of  New  York,  to  which  I  ask  your  respectful 
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consideration,  and  which  I  would  be  glad  to  see  published  as  a  brief 
in  the  hearing  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  water. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

J.  S.  Sherman. 


11  West  Twentt-fifth  Street, 

New  Yorkj  Jamsary  gy  t90^. 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Moobb, 

President  The  American  Protective  Tariff  League^ 

86  Liberty  street^  City. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Moore:  Thesubjectmatterof  attached  clipping  from 
December,  1908,  issue  of  the  American  Wine  Press  ana  Mineral 
Water  News  may  appeal  to  your  good  self  and  members  of  the  league. 
Reference  is  made  to  various  banquets  recently  given  by  members  of  • 
the  Republican  Club  in  honor  of  prominent  gentlemen  as  a  compli- 
ment or  mark  of  appreciation  for  conspicuous  service  during  the  late 
campaign  to  maintain  the  motto  of  the  Amwican  Protective  Tariff 
League,  "  Devoted  to  the  protection  of  American  labor  and  indus- 
tries." On  these  occasions  a  French  table  water  was  used  exclu- 
sively. The  guests  could  not  of  course  with  propriety  offer  any 
criticism,  even  if  they  felt  so  disposed.  But  assuming  that  their 
hosts,  the  members  of  the  club,  stand  squarely  with  your  league  for  a 
tariff  that  will  assist  in  the  promotion  of  d<Mnestic  enterprises,  sustain 
American  labor,  etc.,  it  seems  to  me  they  should  practice  what  they 
preach,  which  apparently — at  least  in  the  particular  cases  referred 
to — they  did  not  do. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  present  condition  of  the  French  and 
American  tariff  on  imported  waters,  I  would  point  out  that  the  present 
duty  on  a  case  of  French  water  brought  into  this  country  is  $1.25, 
while  the  French  assess  a  duty  of  $3.86  a  case  on  American  water,  and 
on  account  of  the  high  protective  duty  in  France  the  sale  of  American 
waters  is  practically  prohibited.  Is  this  protecting  American  indus- 
tries? Do  importers  of  foreign  waters  subscribe  to  the  American 
Protective  Tariff  League  or  to  the  Republican  campaign  fund  to  elect 
supporters  of  protection  ?  Do  they  pay  national  taxes  other  than  an 
insignificant  duty?  Examine,  if  you  please,  the  opposite  condition. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  of  American  capital  are  invested  in  this 
country  in  the  water  trade ;  employment  is  given  to  thousands  of  tax- 
payers and  voters.  Our  capital  has  constructed  the  largest  and  best- 
equipped  bottling  plants  in  the  world.    Then,  why  not  protect  same? 

This  company  is  now  petitioning  Congress  to  impose  such  duties  on 
imported  waters  that  will  equalize  the  excessive  tax  on  exported 
American  commodities  of  like  character,  not,  however,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing,  but  rather  reducing  the  present — and  altogether 
too  high — cost  or  domestic  table  waters.  With  your  cooperation  in 
supporting  our  position  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  imported 
waters  we  will  furnish  the  purest  and  most  healthful  water  m  the 
world  at  prices  that  will  be  reasonable  and  iust  and  within  the  reach 
of  all.    Will  your  league  assist?     Will  the  Kepublican  Club  do  like- 
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wise  and  use  American  waters  ?    If  sO|  the  intent  of  your  organization 
will  truly  mean  ^  protection  of  American  labor  and  industries." 

M.  C.  KOACH, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  the  Huntoon  Sfring  Water  Company. 


Exhibit  A. 
[From  the  American  Wine  Press,  December  16»  1908.] 

What  makes  the  matter  a  Httle  worse  is  that  France  practically  bars  out 
American  waters.  The  tariff  duty  on  American  water  imported  into  France  is 
so  high  aa  to  pn^lhit  its  sale  in  that  country.  It  is  20  francs  per  100  kilos, 
with  a  s^Mirate  duty  on  the  bottles.  This  is  $3.86  per  case  and  $^.44  on  the 
water  alone. 

And  so,  in  return  for  BYance  barring  out  American  waters,  the  dinner  com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  Club  show  their  gratttude  by  having  only  a  French 
water  aeryed  at  «b  official  banquet  There  may  be  a  "  reason  "  for  such  actioUt 
but  we  confess  that  we  do  not  quite  understand  it. 


IGHOnS   AMUUOAN   INDV8TBY — ^TABIFF   REVISERS   U«IKG  tTOWELS    MABK£D   "  MADE  IN 

OBEAT  BRITAIN.^* 

WASHniQTolT,  December  10.--" Made  in  Gr<9at  Britain"  are  tiie  words  In- 
scribed on  towels  that  have  Just  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  is  now  engaged  in  the  task  of  framing 
a  tariff  bill  to  protect  American  industries. 

Chairman  Payne  waB  visibly  embarrassed  to-day  when  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  his  committee  had  discriminated  against  an  American 
industry  by  purchasing  foreign  toweling.  Representathe  Dalzell,  another  high 
priest  of  protection,  turned  red  in  the  face  when  he  was  asked  about  it.  The 
chances  are  that  the  foreign  toweling  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  room 
will  give  way  to  a  domestic  product  within  a  day  or  so.  (New  York  Sun,  De- 
cember 11,  1908.) 

The  Oxford  Linen  Mills,  as  an  evidence  of  what  the  new  American  Industry 
can  do  in  producing  a  better  towel  than  the  article  "  Made  in  Great  Britain," 
has  sent  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a  quantity  of  "  Oxford  *'  towels, 
the  finest  buck  towel  on  the  market  to-day.  Will  the  committee  continue  to  use 
towels  "Made  in  Great  Britain"  when  it  can  get  something  superior  "Made 
in  the  United  States?" 

Sterling  Debenture  Corporation, 
Brunsujick  Building^  Madison  Square,  Ncto  York, 


republioak  club  and  roBEiGN  things. 

At  the  big  dinner  given  to  Hon.  Frank  H.  Hitclicock,  president,  and  George 
R.  Sheldon,  treasurer,  of  the  national  Republican  campaign  committee,  on  De- 
cember 3  at  the  Republican  Club,  New  York,  many  members  and  guests  were 
greatly  surprised  that  only  foreign  wines  and  a  French  table  water  were 
served.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  affair  were  Messrs.  Perley  Moore, 
William  Miller,  and  B^rank  S.  Williams. 

It  is  about  time  that  either  the  members  of  this  committee  or  the  manager 
and  steward  of  the  Republican  Club  had  a  good  "calling  down"  for  serving 
exclusively  foreign  wine  and  a  French  table  water  at  a  banquet  of  an  organiza- 
tion and  of  a  political  party  both  of  which  loudly  claim  to  stand  for  the 
recognition  and  suijport  of  everything  that  Is  American.  If  the  iwlicy  of  the 
Republican  Club  Is  to  patronize  exclusively  foreign  products.  It  Is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  principles  and  platform  of  the  Republican  party.  The  i)ollcy  of 
the  Republican  Club,  if  carried  out  to  its  conclusion,  would  comi)el  the  producers 
of  all  other  American  products  to  be  driven  out  of  business  through  the 
encouragement  of  nothing  but  foreign  importations. 
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The  action  of  the  officers  and  committee  of  the  Republican  Club  is  difltinctly 
unpatriotic  and  provincial.  Just  think  of  what  would  happen  if,  on  an  official 
occasion,  a  German  club  in  Berlin  served  only  French  wine  and  an  English 
table  water.  The  affair  would  soon  break  up  in  a  big  row.  Suppose  a  dinner 
committee  of  a  French  club  in  Paris  would  dare  to  offer  only  German  wines 
and  an  Italian  water  to  its  members  and  guests,  what  would  happen?  Well, 
the  dinner  committee  would  never  try  it  a  second  time.  Are  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Republican  Club  more  snobbish  and  less  sensitive  to  just 
criticism  than  the  officers  and  members  of  foreign  clubs?    We  hope  not. 


SAHTJEL  W.  MENDTTH,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  WSITES  BELATIVE  TO  THE 
DTTFY  ON  SFBINO  WATERS. 

^     10  Tremont  Stbebt, 
t  Boston^  December  £1^  1908, 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall, 

Washington^  D.  (7. 

Mr  Dear  Congressman  :  The  Dinglev  law  is  entitled  ^* An  act  to 
provide  revenue  for  the  Government  ana  to  encourage  the  industries 
of  the  United  States." 

Assuming  that  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  is  to  be  an  honest 
and,  I  hope,  a  scientinc  one,  I  beg  leave  to  call  to  your  attention  an 
American  industry  that  the  Dingley  law  destroyed,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  tariff  law  of  1897  will  be  changed  to  conform  to 
scientinc  principles. 

I  was  counsel  before  and  during  1897  for  the  St.  Leon  Mineral 
Water  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  officered  by  American  citizens,  and  with  its  usual  place  of 
business  and  distributing  point  at  Boston,  Mass.  The  only  thing 
that  was  foreign  about  the  conipany  was  the  fact  that  the  spring 
whence  the  water  pushed  forth  ^om  the  earth  was  in  Canada.  Be- 
fore the  passa^  of  the  Dingley  law  the  water  was  imported  free  of 
duty.  By  accident  or  design,  1  don't  know  which,  the  Dingley  law 
placed  a  duty  upon  this  water  which  was  prohibitive  and  drove  an 
American  industry  out  of  business. 

Paragraph  301  of  Schedule  H  of  the  Dingley  law  provides  that: 

AU  mineral  waters  and  aU  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters  and  all 
artificial  mineral  waters  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  in  green  or  col- 
ored glass  bottles,  containing  not  more  than  1  pint,  20  cents  per  dozen  bottles. 
If  contaning  more  than  1  pint  and  not  more  than  1  quart,  30  cents  per  doasen 
bottles.  But  no  separate  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles.  If  imported 
otherwise  than  in  plain  green  or  colored  glass  bottles,  or  if  imported  in  such 
bottles  containing  more  than  1  quart,  24  cents  per  gallon,  and  in  addition 
thereto  duty  shall  be  collected  upon  the  bottles  or  other  covering  at  the  same 
rates  that  would  be  charged  thereon  if  imported  empty  or  separately. 

On  September  3,  1897,  the  company  imported  63  barrels  of  the 
crude  water  aggregating  2,260  gallons.  Trie  water  was  valued  at 
$45  and  the  barrels  were  valued  at  $32.  The  duty  assessed  and  paid 
under  protest  by  the  St.  Leon  Mineral  Water  Company  was  as 
follows : 

24  cents  per  gallon $542.40 

30  per  cent  on  value  of  barrels 9.60 

Total    duty l 652. 00 

This  is  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  1505^  per  cent,  or  1,226}  per  cent 
on  the  whole  importation. 
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The  above  duties  were  paid  at  the  custom-house  in  Boston,  Mass., 
while  Hon.  Winslow  Warren  was  collector,  and  I  have  his  written 
certificate  to  that  effect.  Protest  was  made  to  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  but  the  law  seemed  to  them  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt, 
ana  though  they  were  sympathetic,  they  declared  themselves  power- 
less to  provide  relief. 

Furthermore,  the  water  imported  in  barrels  was  raw  material,  the 
filtering,  labeling,  bottling,  and  marketing  being  all  done  in  the 
United  States.  Again,  the  rate  on  the  water  imported  in  barrels  is 
higher  than  if  imported  in  quart  bottles,  the  rate  per  gallon  on  water 
imported  thus  being  only  10  cents  per  gallon,  with  an  extra  duty  on 
the  bottles.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  upon  what- theory  of 
protection  a  finished  product  upon  which  all  the  labor  of  preparation 
tor  market  is  expended  is  taxed  less  than  half  the  rate  on  the  raw 
material.  The  natural  water  imported  in  barrels  is  thus  taxed  more 
thim  ale,  porter,  and  beer  when  iifiported  otherwise  than  in  bottles  or 
jugs,  the  rate  on  these  finished  products  being  4  cents  less,  or  20  cents 
per  gallon. 

The  result  was  that  this  American  industry  was  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. As  attorney  for  the  company,  I  filed  with  the  attorney-general 
of  Maine  the  usual  certificate  that  the  company  had  ceased  to  do 
jbusiness,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  business  done  by  the  company 
since  that  time.  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  duty  ought  to  be  removed,  of  at  least  so 
low  a  duty  imposed  as  not  to  prohibit  the  importation  Of  the  water. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

SaMUBL  W.  MfeXDtJM. 


WINES. 

THE  WIHE  AND  SPIRIT  TBADERS'  SOCIETY  OF  THE  THHTED 
STATES  SUBMITS  SITFPLEMENTAL  BBIEF. 

32  Broadway, 
New  York  Crrr,  January  5, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

yfashington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  honorable 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  having  in  charge  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  the  following  facts  affecting  the  question  of  duty  upon  wines, 
spirits,  vermouths,  gins,  etc. 

The  market  of  the  United  States  is  not  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  determining  the  comparative  costs  of  marketing  foreign  and 
native  wines  and  spirits,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  or  St.  I^uis  are  either 
of  them  much  nearer  the  center  of  population,  and  as  well  of  de- 
mand, than  is  New  York. 

In  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  carriage,  therefore,  there  must  be 
added  to  ocean  freight  the  charges  from  New  York  to  the  central 
markets,  and  the  cost  of  carriage  for  native  products  must  be  to 
those  markets  and  not  to  New  York. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  production  of  wines, 
forei^  and  native,  has  nearly  if  not  quite  disappeared  within  the 
past  five  years.    The  reasons  for  this  are  three  in  number : 

First.  The  emigration  from  the  countries  of  Europe,  Italy  espe- 
cially, to  this  country,  during  the  past  five  years,  has  taken  from  the 
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labor  elate  tit  Europe  between  three  and  T)ne-hElf  and  four  millions, 
all  of  whom  have  been  added  to  the  labor  class  in  tiie  United  Staftes. 
As  a  rdsult  thtfre  is  at  the  present  time  in  Frsnte,  Germany,  and 
especittlly  ia  Italy,  a  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the  rate  for  the  same  con- 
sequently  rules  from  25  to  40  per  cent  higher  than  fiviB  years  ago. 

Second.  This  very  immigration  has  materially  increasied  the  labor 
class  in  the  United  States,  particularly  the  "open  air"  labor,  and, 
taken  in  oontiectton  with  the  Japanese  immigcation  upon  the  Pacffic 
coasts  the  resuk  has  been  to  reauce  £rom  10  to  iM  per  cettt  the  cost 
of  labor  in  Ihe  Unil^  States  as  compared  with  five  years  ago. 

Third.  The  resultant  of  labor  in  tiiis  country,  dep^ident  upon  the 
better  food  tod  personal  surroundings  of  the  laiXHrer,  is  from  25  to  50 
per  cent  grltater  than  in  Europe  for  the  same  number  of  hours. 

It  is  onlr  i^easonible  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  tjuestion  of 
labor  is  no  longer  a  factbr  in  the  wine  industry. 

A  number  of  the  statements  submitted  to  this  committee  by  the 
home  interest^^  or,  it  may  be  said  the  Oalif mnia  interests,  silice  ttsd 
State  claims  to  produce  70  per  cent  of  all  wine  made  in  the  United 
States,  werd  iMrroneous.  Especially  to  comoct  isach  errors  and  to  lay 
the  actual  laots  hef^ire  the  committee  this  eapplemental  brief  ie  aub- 
mitted. 

The  totui  annual  production  of  wine  in  the  United  States  is  not 
$55,000,000,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Morgan  at  page  152  of  the  printed  tariff 
hearings,  but  about  58,000,000  gallons. 

The  wages,  ma  quoted  by  the  same  gentlanan  at  page  153,  were 
taken  from  data  nine  years  old  by  his  own  admission.  For  the  rea- 
sons alr^dy  gii^«n  the  same  do  not  set  forth  the  labor  conditions  as 
they  exist  to-day. 

The  freight  rates  quoted  from  California  in  every  case  were  to 
New  York,  not  to  the  central  market  of  the  United  States,  while  in 
quoting  rates  from  Europe  no  account  whatever  was  taken  of  inland 
freight;  wh«reiis  all  fc»*eign  wines — ^German,  French,  and  Italian- 
have  to  pay  a  very  considerable  charge  for  carriage  before  arriving 
at  the  poiwt  6t  shipment.  As  heretofore  set  forth  in  our  preceding 
statettientfe,  no  freight  on  foreign  wine  is  less  than  2^  cents  per  gallon, 
while  the  average  rate  is  4^  cents  per  gallon,  and  in  some  cases  runs 
as  high  as  9^  cents.  This  is  only  the  ocean  freight  and  the  inland 
carriage  <sharge  differs  from  2  cents  per  gallon  to  7  cents. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  statement  of  the  Californian  interests 
as  to  foreign  wines  and  spirits  is  onh*^  about  one-half  the  sum  actu- 
ally paid  by  the  importers. 

•  As  an  example  or  the  freight  charges  upon  German  wines,  which 
is  a  fair  average  of  all  foreign  wines,  we  subhiit  the  following: 

MailES. 
Ck)n8ii]^r  expetifi^s,  brokerage  fees,  stamp,  etc.,  lighterage  T>er  cask,  24100 

pounds ^ 39.25 

Ocean  freight  to  New  York 39.20 

78.45 

being  equal  to  $19.  Tliis  means  a  gross  cost  of  nearly  1  cent  per 
pound,  equal  to. 8  cents  per  gallon.  To  this  must  be  added  cost  of 
msurance  and  inland  carriage  in  country  of  production. 

A  "  dry  wine  "  is  one  in  which  the  natural  sugar  of  the  grape  has 
been  almost  entirely  fermented  out. 
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A  *'  fortified  "  or  "  reinforced  "  wine  is  one  partially  fermented  and 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  wine  spirit 

The  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  various  wines  runs  about  as 
follows: 

Per  cent. 

Gham^gnes 12 

Sherries 19 

Burgundies 13 

Ports 22 

Marsala 24 

Hocks 11 

Bordeaux 11 

Hungarian 13 

California  clarets ^_  l^ 

A  "  still  wine  "  is  one  in  which  by  two  f^nnentations  all  the  carbon 
dioxide  has  been  removed. 

A  "  sparkling  "  wine  is  one  subjected  to  only  one  fermentation  be- 
fore bottling,  and  which  therefore  retains  a  portion  of  the  carbon  di- 
oxide and  continues  fermentation  or  sparkling  when  uncorked. 

This  condition  may  be  natural  or  may  result  from  treatment  and 
by  an  addition  of  carbon  dioxide. 

"  Champagne  "  should  apply  and  be  permitted  to  apply  only  to  the 
wines  grown  and  bottled  only  in  the  Champagne  District  in  France. 

No  American  product  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  "  champagne  "  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  conunittee  to  compare  pre^sent  prices  of 
foreign  and  American  wines.  We  submit  prices  of  January  1,  1909, 
of  the  same : 

Foreign, 


Bordeaax  wine;*: 

Moutfermnd 

St.Loubes 

Premiere 

St.  Emllion 

Red  wines,  Cloa  de  Maizier&s  . 
Rhine  wines  and  Moselle: 

Siuger 

Bodenheimer 

Cucser  (Mosellei 


i  • 

1  Hogshead. 

1 

Price  per 
gallon 
(about). 

1    Gallons. 

'               60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

eo.9a 

.96 
1.00 
1.4D 

.d6 

60 
60 
60 

1 

1.6& 
1.7ft 
1.B5 

Native, 

Italian-Swlas  colony :  Per  gallon . 

Port Hogshead..       90.22i 

Sherry do .30 

M  Of  catel do .274 

^    Angelica do 274 

California  Wine  Association: 

Port do 224-26 

Sherry do 30 -S24 

Muscat do 274-80 

Angelica do 274-80 

Ordinary  claret do 20 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  California  and 
native  red  wines  and  clarets  sell  for  less  than  the  present  duty.  Un- 
der such  conditions  it  would  be  no  additional  protection  to  increase 
the  duty,  as  such  action  could  only  result  in  reducing  the  importar 
tion  and  thereby  diminishing  the  amount  of  revenue.     It  could  not 
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increase  the  sale  of  native  wines,  as  the  use  of  wine  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  personal  taste,  and  the  man  who  drinks  a  foreign  wine 
will  not  substitute  a  native  wine  merely  because  the  native  is  aieaper. 
If  so,  this  result  would  arrive  under  present  conditions,  as  native 
wines  cost  much  less  than  foreign  even  now,  and  an  increase  in  the 
tariff  could  not  be  expected  to  change  the  taste  of  any  consumer. 

Such  an  increase  would  only  result  in  a  diminution  of  revenue,  as 
less  would  be  sold  and  therefore  less  imported. 

The  falling  off  in  the  sales  of  domestic  wines  has  been  due  to  three 

grincipal  causes:  The  reduction  in  production  following  the  San 
'rancisco  disaster,  the  reduction  in  demand,  due  to  the  financial 
stringency  of  1907,  and,  third,  the  exodus  of  more  than  half  a  million 
wine  users  during  the  past  eighteen  months. 

If  the  temperance  movement  has  affected  the  wine  trade,  it  has 
doubtless  been. felt  by  both  the  native  and  the  foreign  dealer,  but 
naturally  more  by  the  home  producer,  as  his  wines,  being  cheaper,  are 
used  by  a  larger  number  of  citizens,  and  therefore  respond  more 
quickly  to  any  national  sentiment,  such  as  the  prohibition  movement 

TTie  statement  made  by  Mr.  Morgan  that  since  reciprocity  treaties 
the  importation  of  wines  has  enormously  increased  is  contradicted 
by  his  own  figures.    (Tariff  hearings,  p.  156.) 

By  these  tables  it  appears  that  champagne  in  1907  were  14,000  cases 
less  in  importation  than  in  1906,  23,000  less  than  in  1905,  and  42,000 
less  than  in  1904,  while  Bordeaux  and  Burgundies  ran  about  the 
same  in  1907,  1906,  1905,  1904,  1903,  and  were  less  than  in  1901,  and 
Rhine  and  Moselle  were  almost  the  same  in  quantity  in  1907,  1906, 
1905,  being  less  than  in  1904. 

Italian  wines  alone  have  increased,  and  their  increase  is  fully  ac- 
counted for  in  the  enormous  immigration  from  Italy  to  this  country 
during  the  past  five  years. 

As  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  brief  filed  by  this  society,  the  state- 
ment that  the  importation  of  wines  having  more  than  14  per  cent  of 
alcohol  was  1,738,702  gallons  in  1907  was  a  transposition  of  figures. 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Morgan,  set  forth  at  great  length  in  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  committee,  to  the  effect  that  the  Italian  wines 
were  being  imported  under  the  reciprocal  agreement  at  35  cents  duty, 
and  reentorced  by  spirit  from  their  natural  proof  of  2  per  cent  or 
more  alcohol  up  to  24  per  cent  so  that  they  might  be  diluted  upon 
this  side,  thus  depriving  the  Government  of  its  just  tariff  dues  and 
also  deceiving  the  consumer,  is  creditable  onlj  for  its  ingeniousness. 
As  a  practical  possibility  it  fails  upon  examination.  First,  alcohol, 
whether  spirit  of  grapes,  ffrain,  or  potatoes,  is  more  expensive  abroad 
than  in  this  country,  so  tliat  it  would  be  better  business  to  send  the 
wine  over  without  reenforcement  and  add  the  spirit  on  this  side;  and, 
second,  any  attempt  to  dilute  a  reenforced  wine  to  any  considerable 
extent  destroys  the  flavor  of  the  wine.  The  effort  to  do  what  Mr. 
Morgan  suggested  would  result  in  spoiling  the  wine  and  rendering 
it  a  total  loss  to  the  importer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  record  can  be 
found  of  any  such  procedure  with  any  foreign  wine. 

Mr.  Morgan  further  erroneously  stated  that  the  importer  paid 
no  duty  upon  bottles  and  corks,  whereas  the  fact,  which  may  be 
verified  at  any  custom-house  where  wines  are  imported,  is  that  a 
fixed  amount  is  added  to  the  duty  upon  the  wine  to  cover  the  duty 
on  bottles,  corks,  labels,  packing,  and  cases.    The  actual  duty,  esti- 
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mated  upon  the  quantity  of  wine  in  a  case  of  quarts,  would  be  about 
85  cents.  The  amount  of  duty  charged  and  collected  is  $1.25  per 
case,  the  extra  40  cents  being  tne  duty  arbitrarily  charged  upon  the 
glass,  labels,  corks,  etc. 

Mr.  Lee  J.  Vance  stated  before  the  committee  that  the  reciprocal 
agreement  made  with  France  by  which  the  duty  on  champagne  was 
reduced  from  $8  to  $6  per  case  was  a  present  of  $2  to  the  importer. 

We  are  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was  ignorance  that  dic- 
tated this  assertion;  but  if  Mr.  Vance  had  simply  read  the  price 
lists  of  the  importers  of  champame  issued  after  the  signing  of  the 
reciprocal  agreement  referred  to  he  would  have  found  the  following 
to  be  the  facts  in  the  matter : 

Per  case. 

Monople  Red  Top  champagne,  reduced $2.00 

Delbeck  &  Co.,  champagnes,  reduced , 2.00 

Mercier  champagne,  PrlTate  Cuvee,  reduced 2.00 

LouiB  Roederer  champagnes,  reduced 2. 00 

Pommery  champagnes,   reduced 2. 00 

Perrier-Jouet  champagnes,   reduced . 2. 00 

Veuve  Clicquot  champagnes,  reduced 2.00 

Mumm  &  Co.  champagnes,  reduced 2. 00 

White  Seal   champagne,   reduced 2.00 

In  two  or  three  cases  advances  were  made  in  the  foreign  price  of 
champagnes,  but  in  every  case  the  inaporter  gave  to  the  wholesaler 
the  full  benefit  of  the  $2  reduction.  The  only  person  who  probably 
did  not  benefit  by  the  reduction  was  the  consumer  who  bought  wine 
in  a  cafe  or  restaurant.  The  house  trade  received  the  reduction  from 
the  retail  dealers  in  every  case  that  we  have  been  able  to  investigate. 

The  statement  that  the  $2  was  a  gift  to  the  importer  was  absolutely 
without  foundation. 

The  reciprocal  treaty  with  France  was  of  absolutely  no  benefit  to 
the  importer  of  wines,  but  the  reduction  in  French  duties,  which 
affectea  American  beef  and  pork  products,  agricultural  and  fruits, 
and  many  manufactured  articles  was. 

Mr.  Vance  also  stated  that  the  highest  price  paid  for  champagne 
grapes  abroad  was  $30  to  $35  per  ton,  while  high-priced  grapes  sold 
in  California  for  from  $60  to  $80  per  ton. 

We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  price  of  the  domestic  ^ape,  but 
upon  the  authority  of  one  of  the  largest  champagne  houses  m  France 
we  are  able  to  state  positively  that  at  no  time  during  the  past  ten 
years  have  fine  champagne  grapes  sold  in  France  at  less  than  $300  per 
ton,  and  the  price  has  often  been  as  high  as  $400.  The  cheapest 
grapes  from  which  champagne  is  ever  made  command  $100  per  ton, 
and  the  wine  made  from  such  grapes  is  not  bottled  as  champagne,  but 
as  a  still  wine,  and  is  never  sent  dut  of  the  country.  By  the  law  of 
France  only  the  wine  made  in  a  specific  district  from  grapes  grown 
in  that  district  can  be  called  champagne.  The  total  product  is  about 
50,000,000  bottles  annually.  Of  tnis  quantity  twenty  to  thirty  mil- 
lion bottles  are  consumed  in  France  as  a  still  wine ;  another  10,OiOO,000 
bottles  are  also  consumed  at  home  as  sparkling  chanipagne,  about 
8,000,000  bottles  of  sparkling  champagne  are  sent  to  England,  and 
about 4,000,000  to  the  UnitedStates. 

Champagne,  that  is,  the  sparkling  champagne,  being  the  only  cham- 
pagne which  is  exported,  requires  to  be  kept  in  cellars  in  an  even 
temperature  for  about  four  and  one-half  years  before  it  is  ready  to 
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market.  Large  producers  have  cellars  often  60  feet  deep  and  miles 
in  extent,  where  millions  of  bottles  are  ripening  year  after  year. 

The  cost  of  the  champagne  grape  land,  often  running  up  to  $2,500 
pr  acre,  the  care  of  the  vines,  the  cost  of  the  grapes,  the  bottling,  and 
long  ripening  of  the  wine,  all  combine  to  render  the  business  one  re- 
quiring large  investment  and  to  make  the  product  expensive.  There 
is  and  can  be  no  comparison  of  any  so-called  "American  champagne  " 
or  "  sparkling  wine ''  with  the  best  brands  of  the  foreign  wine. 

A  fair  example  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
California  interests  may  be  found  on  tariflf  hearings,  pages  182,  183, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Scotch  and  Irish  as  well  as  Canadian  whiskies 
come  into  this  country  labeled  simply  as  whislcy  and  sold  as  such  in 
violation  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  imported  whiskies  are  now  labeled  in  exact 
accord  with  the  food  and  drugs  act,  a  number  of  seizures  for  failure 
so  to  do  having  been  made.  This  statement  will  be  fully  verified  by 
the  department  of  chemistry. 

All  foreign  goods,  wines,  spirits,  cordials,  foods,  and  drugs  are 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  American  goods  of  the  same  class, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Vance's  statement  to  the  contrarv.  This  fact 
may  be  verified  also  by  reference  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  entire  effort  of  the  California  interests  in  its  presentation  be- 
fore the  committee  was  to  befog  the  question  at  issue,  and  if  possible 
to  induce  the  committee  to  recommend  an  increased  duty,  not,  as 
admitted  by  Mr.  Vance  on  page  184,  to  increase  the  revenue,  but  to 
so  burden  foreign  wines  as  to  reduce  their  importation  and  thus 
benefit  the  California  wine  grower.  Of  all  the  arguments  presented 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  from  the  opening  of  the 
public  hearings  to  the  close,  we  submit  that  those  of  the  Calirornians, 
with  reference  to  their  particular  products,  wines,  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  nuts,  display  most  clearly  the  purely  selfish  interest  which  has 
prompted  them. 

They  do  not  ask  for  an  increased  duty  on  any  of  these  articles  to 
protect  an  "  infant  industrj' "  or  to  benefit  the  consumer  or  augment 
the  revenue.     They  ask  the  increase  in  every  case  to  burden  the  im- 

S)rter  and  thereby  enlarg:e  their  own  market.    The  public  and  the 
overnment  do  not  enter  into  the  calculation. 

We  desire  to  submit  a  suggested  change  in  paragraph  300,  under 
Schedule  H  of  the  present  tariff  act,  so  that  tne  same  may  read  as 
follows : 

Ginger  ale  and  ginger  beer  and  other  similar  beverages  containing  no  alcoliol, 
in  plain  green  or  colored  molded  or  presses!  glass  bottles,  containing  each  not 
more  than  three-eighths  of  a  pint,  per  dozen,  ten  cents. 

More  than  three-eighths  of  a  pint  each  and  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
I^nt,  per  dozen,  eighteen  cents. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  a  pint  and  not  more  than  one  and  one-half  pints, 
per  dozen,  twenty-eight  cents. 

No  additional  duty  on  bottles. 

The  split  of  ^nger  ale  and  club  soda  is  a  recent  innovation  imported 
for  the  convenience  of  the  American  consumer  of  these  goods,  and 
we  feel  certain  that  no  objection  can  legitimately  be  made  against 
the  revision  of  the  paragraph  300  in  order  to  specifically  cover  this 
new  package,  which  was  not  in  existence  when  the  present  tariff  law 
was  passed. 
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Finally,  we  most  earnestly  submit  to  the  honorable  committee  these 
propositions  : 

First  The  present  duty  rate  is  all  sufficient  to  protect  home  inter- 
ests, as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  eleven  years  the 
home  production  or  wines  has  increased  niUy  1,000  per  cent. 

Second.  Any  advance  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  upon  wines  and 
spirits  will  do  one  of  two  things;  either  greatly  reduce  the  revenue 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  importations,  or  arrive  at  the  same 
result  by  driving  a  large  proportion  of  the  present  dealers  out  of  the 
trade,  in  either  which  contingency  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  serious. 

Third.  To  increase  the  present  duty  rate  will  be  to  grant  a  bonus 
to  a  few  producers,  already  fully  protected  and  conducting  a  profit- 
able business,  at  the  expense  of  the  importers,  also  citizens  of  the 
United  States  entitled  to  equal  consideration,  and  as  well  at  the 
expense  of  the  millions  of  consumers.  For  it  goes  without  contradic- 
tion that  to  increase  the  duty  rate  upon  wines  and  spirits  will  be  to 
increase  the  cost,  whether  native  or  imported,  to  the  consumer. 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  th^t  no  change  of  duty  rate  be  made  in 
Schedule  H  of  the  nresent  tariff  act,  except  to  equalize  the  same  where 
now  inequitably  affected  by  existing  reciprocal  agreements. 

The  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society 
•  OF  THE  United  States, 

By  F'rancis  E.  Hamilton,  Their  Attorney. 


SCHEDULE  I -COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 


COTTON  SHOE  LACES  AND  BRAIDS. 

THE  JENKINS  MANUFACTTJBINO  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS., 
OBJECT  TO  ANY  BEDVCTION  OF  DUTY. 

506-510  Albany  Building,  Lincoln  Street, 

Boston^  December  «5, 1908. 
The  Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  cotton  shoe  laces  and  braids,  we 
bee  leave  to  state  our  position  as  to  the  revision  of  para^aph  320, 
Schedule  I.  Our  recoras  show  that  under  the  present  tariflf  law  wages 
have  steadily  risen,  while  our  selling  prices  have  shown  a  steadily 
declining  tendency.  There  is  no  trust  or  combination  among  the 
manufacturers  of  the  above  goods  nor  is  there  ever  likely  to  be.  In 
a  broad  way,  the  effect  of  the  present  paragraph  is  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  coarse  goods  while  allowing  fine  goods  to  be  freely 
brought  in,  chiefly  from  Germany,  where  the  rate  of  wages  ^s  but 
one- third  of  our  scale. 

We  do  not  ask  for  any  protection  which  guarantees  us  a  profit,  but 
we  do  ask  for  protection  against  the  low  wages  of  continental  Europe. 
The  only  way  m  which  we  could  meet  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  these 
goods  would  be  by  making  a  corresponding  cut  in  our  wage  scale. 

Our  books  show  an  average  profit  for  the  last  ten  years  of  less  than 
10  per  cent  on  our  goods,  which  is  certainly  not  excessive.  We  wish, 
therefore,  to  urge  that*  the  tariff  on  shoe  laces  or  braids  made  of  cot- 
ton or  other  vegetable  fiber  be  left  as  in  the  present  law. 

We  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  in  this  industry,  at  least,  manu- 
facturing is  not  sufficiently  profitable  under  the  present  tariff  to  allow 
of  any  reduction,  and  as  to  our  meeting  such  reduction  through  a  cut 
in  wages,  that  would  probably  prove  impossible,  and  we  should  sim- 
ply have  to  go  out  of  ousiness. 

Hoping  you  will  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  we 
remain. 

Yours,  verj^  truly,  Jenkins  Mfo.  Co., 

Wm.  H.  Gray,  Jr., 

PreMdent. 


TOWELS. 

J.  W.  CANNON,  CONCOED,  N.  C,  TTEGES  A  DTTTY  HIGH  ENOUGH  TO 
KEEP  OXrr  FOBEIGN  GOODS. 

Concord,  N.  C,  December  ««,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  We  have  recently  built  at  Kannapolis,  N.  C.,  one  of 
the  largest  towel  mills  in  this  country  for  manufacturing  towels,  and 
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we  very  much  desire  that  the  tariff  on  all  foreign  towels  be  made  so 
that  it  will  allow  the  American  industry  to  expand  and  manufacture 
all  the  goods  used  in  this  line  that  are  now  imported;  and  with  the 
tariff  high  enough  to  keep  out  the  foreign  goods  it  would  aid  the 
American  manufacturers  to  bring  up  their  goods  to  the  highest  state 
of  perfection,  and  also  expand  tne  industry  so  that  all  these  goods 
would  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  thereby  giving  more 
work  for  the  American  operatives  and  also  a  greater  demand  for 
cotton  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  these  towels. 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  W.  Cannon,  President^ 
Cannon  Manufacturing  Company,  Concord,  N.  C.;  Can- 
non Manufacturing  Company,  Kannapolis,  N.  C, 
towels,  sheetings,  the  celebrated  Cannon  cloth ;  Gibson 
Manufacturing  Company,  Concord,  N.  C,  madras, 
blankets,  etc. ;  Cabarrus  Cotton  Mills,  Concord,  N.  C, 
brown  sheetings  and  domets;  Franklin  Cotton  Mills, 
Concord,  N.  C.,  weaving  yarns;  Patterson  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  China  Grove,  N.  C. ;  Patterson  Manuf ac^ 
turing  Co.,  Kannapolis,  N.  C,  brown  sheetings  ana 
crashes;  Kesler  Manufacturing  Company,  Salisbury, 
N.  C,  brown  sheetings  and  crashes;  Wiscassett  Mills 
Company,  Albemarle,  N.  C,  hosiery  yams  and  weav- 
ing yarns  and  hosiery;  Efird  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Albemarle,  N.  C.,  hosiery  yarns  and  sewing 
twines;  Tuscarora  Cotton  Mills,  Mount  Pleasant, 
N.  C.,  hosiery  yams. 


TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS. 

THE  MOBTON  MILLS,  NEW  YOBE  CITY,  ASK  A  SPECIFIC  CLASSI- 
FICATION FOB  THESE  BIBBONS. 

New  York  Cmr,  January  5, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

^Vashington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  We  desire  to  submit  a  brief  statement  in  favor  of  a 
separate  classification  for  ribbons  or  tapes  for  use  on  typewriter  ma- 
chines. These  ribbons  are  now  classined  under  paragraph  320  of 
the  act  of  1897  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  believe  that  greater 
justice  would  be  done  to  the  American  manufacturer  by  imposing  a 
specific  duty  on  these  ribbons  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  75  cents  per 
hundred  yards  lineal  measure,  with  the  proviso  that  the  duty  should 
not  be  less  in  any  case  than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  highest  grade  of  two-ply  yams  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
typewriter  tapes  or  ribbons.  The  number  of  the  yams  used  is  usu- 
ally 140s,  160s,  or  180s.  The  average  ad  valorem  rates  on  these  yarns, 
as  shown  by  the  Treasurv  c^)niputations  for  1908,  were,  in  the  case 
of— 

Per  cent. 

No.  140  yams 32.44 

No.  IGO  yarns 30.03 

No.  180  yams 27.64 
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Practically  none  of  tliese  yarns  are  made  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
always  difficult  to  obtain  the  proper  quality,  even  in  foreign  coun- 
tries : 

The  manufacture  of  ribbons  or  tapes  for  typewriting  machines  is 
a  new  industry  in  this  country.  It  requires  very  high  skill  in  weav- 
ing, as  it  is  necessary  that  the  finished  product  should  be  absolutely 
smooth  and  free  from  imperfections.  This  new  industry  has  acquired 
special  importance  of  late,  because  the  latest  style  of  typewriting 
machines  requires  what  is  known  as  a  woven-edge  ribbon.  Formerly 
the  old  style  of  machines  used  a  ribbon  that  was  manufactured  from 
cloth  cut  into  strips  and  gummed  on  the  edges.  The  new  style 
requires  a  much  narrower  ribbon,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  have  a 
woven  selvage.  This  requires  a  careful  weaving  by  high-grade 
operators,  earning  $13.60  a  week,  against  which  the  European 
operator  is  only  paid  about  80  cents  a  day. 

This  corporation  is  now  operating  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Pat- 
Arson,  N.  J.,  for  the  weaving  of  this  article,  and  the  industry  will  be 
extended  in  this  country  if  an  equitable  protection  can  be  afforded. 
The  coixsumption  of  this  article  is  far  greater  here  than  in  any 
country  in  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  associating  of  such  a  high-grade  product 
a[s  typewriter  ribbons  with  various  cheaper  and  less  advanced  articles 
at  a  uniform  rate  of  45  per  cent  does  not  afford  an  equitable  degree 
of  protection  throughout  the  schedule.  Very  coarse,  cheap  tapes 
inaae  from  domestic  yarns,  requiring  a  low  grade  of  help,  and  per- 
mitting machines  to  rim  at  high  speed,  are  protected  by  this  uniform 
duty. 

As  typewriter  ribbons  are  susceptible  of  very  different  valuations, 
we  ask  specific  duty  by  linear  measurement  with  only  a  proviso  ad 
valorem  m  order  to  secure  an  even  distribution  of  the  duty.  The 
duty  on  high-grade  yarns  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  tapes  is 
a  specific  duty  and  is  rendered  high  in  proportion  or  in  ad  valorem 
equivalent  whenever  there  is  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  yarns, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  duty  levied  on  the  manufactured  article 
on  the  ad  valorem  basis  declines  with  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
product.  Hence  under  the  existing  schedule  it  has  been  necessary 
to  contend  with  a  rising  duty  on  materials  and  a  declining  duty  on 
the  finished  product. 

We  think  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  this  condition  should 
be  corrected  and  that  the  manufacture  of  these  tapes,  which  are  now 
coming  into  extensive  use,  should  be  given  the  same  protection  as 
other  American  industries. 

Yours,  very  resi>ectfully. 

The  Morton  Mills, 

Morton   Whitman,  President. 


SCHPULE  J -FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE,  AND  MANU- 

FACIURESOF. 


BURLAPS. 


£.  &.  BIDDLE,  OF  JAMES  SCOTT  &  SONS,  NEW  TOBE  CITT,  SUGGESTS 
NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  BVBLAFS. 

Nbw  York  Life  Building,  346  Broadway, 

New  York^  January  6^  1909, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Inclosed  herewith  I  beg  to  inclose  recommendations 
for  rates  of  duties  on  burlap  coming  under  paragraphs  341  and  346 
tariff  act  of  1897,  which  I  trust  may  be  favorably  considered  by  your 
honorable  committee.  Should  there  be  any  other  information  you 
think  I  can  give,  or  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  call  on  me. 

The  article  burlap  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Dingley  tariff  act  of 
1897,  but  it  is  described  in  paragraph  341  when  a  "  plain  woven  fab- 
ric of  single  jute  yarns  •'  is  mentioned,  viz  : 

341.  Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jnte  yarns,  by  wbutever  name  known,  not 
exceeding  sixty  inclies  in  width,  weighing  not  less  than  six  ounces  per'  square 
yard,  and  not  exceeding  thirty  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp 
and  filling,  five-eighths  of  one  cent  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
If  exceeding  thirty  and  not  exceeding  fifty-five  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
counting  the  warp  and  filling,  seven-eighths  of  one  cent  per  pound  and  fifteen 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Manufacturing. of  burlap  is. not  one  of  the  industries  of  this  coun- 
tiy,  none  being  made  in  the  United  States  except  in  the  state  prisons 
of  California  and  Oregon,  to  give  employment  to  convicts,  although 
the  inducement  was  never  greater  than  under  the  Dingley  bill,  jute, 
the  raw  material,  being  on  the  free  list  and  the  duty  on  the  manu- 
factured article  being  higher  than  in  any  previous  tariff  bill;  there- 
fore the  duty  collected  is  for  revenue  onlj^  and  not  required  to  pro- 
tect an  American  industry. 

Burlaps  exceeding  60  inches  in  width  is  the  principal  raw  material 
out  of  which  linoleums  and  floor  oilcloths  are  made,  and  when  ex- 
ceeding 60  inches  in  width  comes  under  paragraph  346,  "As  not  spe- 
cially provided  for,"  and  pays  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  whereas  bur- 
laps not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  weighing  not  less  than  6 
ounces  to  the  square  yard,  and  not  exceeding  30  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling  (which  is  the  same  in  every 
respect,  except  the  matter  of  width  as  is  used  for  making  linoleums 
and  oilcloths),  comes  under  paragraph  341  at  five-eighths  of  1  cent 
per  poimd  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
this  compound  duty  being  about  25  per  cent. 

0999 
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I  therefore  recommend  that  all  burlaps,  irrespective  of  width,  shall 
pay  the  same  rate  of  duty,  whatever  that  rate  may  be. 

As  burlap  manufacturing  is  not  one  of  our  industries,  the  duty 
collected  is  for  revenue  only,  and  not  to  protect  an  American  enter- 
prise. I  recommend  that  the  rates  in  the  present  Dingley  bill  on  all 
burlaps,  irrespective  of  width,  weighinff  not  less  than  6  ounces  to  the 
square  yard  and  not  exceeding  30  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting 
the  warp  and  filling,  now  paying  five-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  be  reduced  to  three-eighths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  exceeding  30  and  not  exceeding 
65  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  now 

Eaying  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
e  reduced  to  five-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

James  Scott  &  Sons, 

E.  R.  BiDDLE,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 


£.  S.  HALSTED  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITT,  TTBOE  DtPOSITION  0? 
SPECIFIC  DITTY  ON  BITBLAFS. 

89  State  Street, 
Boston^  Mass.^  December  30^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  We  inclose  a  letter  from  Messrs.  E.  S.  Halsted  &  Co., 
New  York,  urging  a  straight  specific  rate,  whether  any  change  is 
made  in  the  amount  of  duty  or  not,  and  we  heartily  agree  with  them 
that,  in  any  event,  we  should  have  a  simple  specific  duty  and  not  an 
ad  valorem  duty  or  a  compound  duty. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co., 

A.  V.  Phili/Ips. 


76  AND  81  Pearl  and  42  and  48  Stone  Street, 

New  York^  December  2P,  1908. 
The  Bemis  Brothers  Bag  Company, 

Boston^  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  28th  instant  received,  and  we  note  your 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  possible  tariff  revision.  In  reading  over 
the  testimony  given  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  must 
say  that  we  were  very  much  disappointed  to  find  that  the  wishes  of 
the  bag  men,  as  expressed  at  the  Jlew  York  meeting,  to  the  effect 
that  "  even  though  there  was  no  reduction  in  the  tariff,  that  the  same 
be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  instead  of  a  compound  duty,"  were  not 
especially  emphasized  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Phillips  or  of  any  of 
the  other  representatives  of  the  bag  mterests  appearing  before  this 
committee. 

This  particular  phase  of  the  tariff  was  referred  to  in  a  rather  super- 
ficial manner  only,  and  we  think,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  almost  a  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  was  made  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  bag  men  in  New  York  to  the  effect  that  they  desired  a 
specific  duty,  that  a  very  urgent  request  should  have  been  made  before 
the  committee  to  the  effect  that  "  even  though  no  increase  or  reduc- 
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tion  should  be  made  in  connection  with  the  duty  on  burlap,  that  they 
at  least  change  the  form  of  duty  so  that  it  should  be  a  specific  duty 
instead  of  a  compound  duty,  as  at  present,"  and  we  personally  are 
very  much  disappointed  to  note  that  so  slight  attention  was  given 
to  this  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  S.  Halsted  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  Bags  and  Bagging^ 


A.  V.  PTmXTPS,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  SUBMITS  SCHEDITLE  OF  SPECIFIO 
BATES  FOB  BITBLAPS. 

89  State  Stheet, 
Boston^  Mass,^  Jamtari/  4, 1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  Replying  to  your  request  for  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  specific  equivalent  of  the  present  compound  rates  of 
duty  on  burlaps  and  burlap  bags,  I  beg  to  give  you  the  following 
figures : 

The  present  market  price  of  burlaps  happens  also  to  be  just  about 
the  average  price  of  burlaps  for  the  ten-year  period  from  1896  to 
1905.  These  market  prices  are,  therefore,  fair  average  prices  upon 
which  to  base  a  general  calculation.  We  quote  two  of  the  most 
important  standard  lines  of  burlaps  which  are  most  largely  imported 
and  which  are  used  as  basis  for  calculating  prices  of  other  goods. 

The  price  is  given  in  rupees  per  100  yards  f.  o.  b.  Calcutta.  The 
other  figures  are  cents  per  yard. 


Gooda. 


40-lneh  S-oonce  burlap  cloth . . . 
4Q-inch  lOf-oance  bnrlap  cloth 
Friaco  wheat  bags,  12-ounce . . . 


Price  per 
100  yards, 
f.o.b.  Cal- 
cutta. 


Eupeei.  Cents. 

8.0  0.390 

10. 0  .487 

12.8  I  .61 


OerUt. 
0.817 
.416 
.66 


Cents. 
0.707 
.903 
1.27 


CenU. 
1.414 
1.876 
1.69 


We  also  give  you  below  the  figures  for  the  extreme  highest  and 
extreme  lowest  prices  which  have  been  touched  for  short  periods  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years,  but  these  figures  have  each  appeared  only 
once  in  tne  fifteen  years,  and  being  such  exceptions  to  the  normal  con- 
dition we  think  that  too  much  notice  should  not  be  taken  of  them. 


Goods. 


Price. 


40-lnch  8-ounce . . 
40-lDch  10H>unce 
40>lnch  8-oiince . . 
40-inch  lOfounce 


Rupees. 
5.10 
7.8 
14.0 
17.4 


15  per 
cent. 


Cents. 

0.274 

.365 

.682 

.810 


Five- 
elKbths 
cent  per 
pound. 


Cents. 

0.817 

.416 

.817 

.416 


Totol. 


Equals)  8pe> 
clflc  per 
pound. 


OenU. 

OenU. 

0.591 

1.182 

.781 

1.190 

.999 

1.998 

1.256 

L9U 
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If  there  wei*e  any  large  burlap  industry  requiring  protection, 
there  might  be  room  for  argument  as  to  whether  there  Siould  not  be 
some  change  in  the  duty  per  pound  at  times  when  the  market  price  is 
much  higher  or  lower  than  normal.  But  there  is  no  question  of  pro- 
tection involved.  The  duty  is  only  a  revenue  duty,  and  from  a 
revenue  standpoint  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  cloth  and  1^  cents  per 

Eound  on  the  oags  is  equally  suitable,  no  matter  whether  the  raarket 
appens  to  be  normal  or  high  or  low. 

So  we  think  we  can  safely  say  that  there  is  no  need  of  adjusting  the 
amount  of  the  duty  to  diflferent  market  levels.  The  straight  specific 
duty  would  be  equally  satisfactory  at  all  market  levels. 

If  any  further  information  is  desired,  any  request  from  you  will 
have  our  immediate  and  best  attention. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co., 

A.  V.  Phillips. 


THE    MILLERS'    NATIOIfAL   FEDERATION   INDORSES    PROPOSAL 
FOR  SPECIFIC  DUTIES  ON  BTTRLAPS. 

911  KoYAL  Insurance  Building, 

Clunujo,  Decemher  J/,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Sir:  We  have  studied  carefullv  the  request  of  the  bag  manufac- 
turers for  a  change  in  duty  on  burlaps  and  burlap  bags;  have  weighed 
their  arguments  before  your  committee  for  change  in  duties,  and  we 
believe  that  the  interest  of  the  milling  industry,  all  things  considered, 
will  be  best  furthered  in  this  matter  through  your  incorporation  into 
the  proposed  tariff  law  the  rates  of  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  specific 
on  burlaps  and  1^  cents  per  pound  on  burlap  bags,  as  requested. 

We  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Millers'  National  Federation,  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  milling  industry,  which,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  probably  the  largest  user  of  burlap  bags  of  any  industry  in  the 
country,  and  trust  that  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  us,  and  the 
size  of  the  industry  making  the  request,  may  favorably  influence  the 
decision  of  your  committee  to  the  changes  above  specified. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

Miller's  NationaIj  Federation, 
A.  L.  GoEiTiMANN,  Secretary. 


FLAX,   HEMP,   AND  JUTE. 

,  MASS.,   HAKES   £ 
[IS  STATEMENT  TO 

Andoa^r,  Mass.,  Janvary  4, 1909, 


OEOBOE  F.   SMITH,   ANDOVEB,  MASS.,   MAKES   STTPPLEMENTAL 
STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  HIS  STATEMENT  TO  COMMITTEE. 


Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Comrthittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Wa^hington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  marked  copy  of  tariff  hearings,  and 
have  read  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  Boyce,  of  Cross- 
well,  Mich.    This  statement  makes  the  charge  that  my  statement  made 
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before  your  comniittee  on  November  30, 1908,  in  behalf  of  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute  spinners  was  not  a  representative  one. 

I  did  not  state  that  these  views  represented  the  interests  of  the 
weavers  of  flax,  although  Mr.  Stevens,  of  the  Stevens  Linen  Works, 
was  present  at  the  meeting  of  these  manufacturers  and  concurred  in 
all  01  the  recommendations  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  duty  on  the 
raw  material  and  on  the  yarn.  The  Stevens  Linen  Works  are  the 
only  mills  in  this  country  that  are  making  real  linens  to  any  extent. 
The  other  mills  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boyce  are  either  making  imions — 
that  is,  cotton  warpj  and  linen  filling,  or  so-called  ''  linens  "  from  waste. 

I  would  still  maintain  that  my  statement  represented  all  those  spin- 
ners using  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  for  spinning  yarn  on  a  commercial 
basis.  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  for  the  weavers  nor  for  those  spin- 
ning waste  yams. 

I  take  exception  to  the  remark  that  an  immense  quantity  of  coarse 
flax  yarns  is  being  imported.  The  statistics  show  this  not  to  be  the 
case. 

The  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  fine  flax  yarns  was  put  on  in  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  in  order  to  stimulate,  if  possible,  the  weaving  of  fine  linens  in 
this  country  by  allowing  the  weaver  to  purchase  his  yams  abroad 
on  a  revenue  basis  of  duty. 

It  was  admitted  by  all  practical  spinners  that  in  order  to  produce 
in  this  country  yams  finer  than  80  lea  a  very  much  higher  protec- 
tion would  be  necessary  than  is  given  on  the  coarser  yams.  This 
would  have  necessitated  a  much  higher  rate  of  duty  on  the  woven 
fabrics  and  would  necessarily  have  raised  the  price  of  all  linens  to 
the  consumer. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  F.  Smith, 

Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Co. 


LACES  AND   E3IBROIDERIES. 

THE  LACE  AND  EMBROIDEBY  MANUFACTUREBS'  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAKES  SUPPLEliENTAL  STATEMENT. 

New  York,  January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  sending  you  by  Adams  Express,  prepaid,  some 
samples  showing  original  designs  of  laces  and  einbroideries  manufac- 
tured here. 

In  relation  to  paragraph  339,  Schedule  J,  of  the  present  act,  and 
corresponding  paragraphs  of  previous  acts,  we  submit  some  charts 
to  prove  the  following  facts: 

First  That  the  Government  can  obtain  more  revenue  through  im- 
posing higher  rates  of  duty. 

Second.  That  inadequate  protection  has  forced  many  American 
houses  to  manufacture  largely  in  Europe.  (This  latter  condition 
would  be  impossible  were  it  not  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  these 
articles  in  this  country  is  much  greater  than  the  import  cost  of  the 
same  articles.) 

Third.  The  revenue  from  the  cotton  embroideries  and  embroidered 
laces  during  the  year  1907  alone  amounted  to  $9,000,000. 
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We  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Schifiti  embroidery,  because 
that  is  the  branch  of  the  industry  which  has  undergone  enormous 
development  within  the  last  ten  years. 

A  domestic  manufacturer  received  an  award  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition in  1876  for  Schiffli  embroidery,  which  was  many  years 
previous  to  the  time  that  an}r  American  house  owned,  controlled,  or 
engaged  any  machines  in  Switzerland. 

It  nas  been  only  the  low  rates  of  duty  that  have  prevented  the 
proper  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 

For  details  as  to  the  rate  oi  duty  which  we  request  and  for  the  facts 
and  figures  in  substantiation  of  our  reouest,  we  respectfully  refer  you 
to  our  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Traber  on  November  30,  1908, 
printed  in  Hearing,  First  Print  No.  22,  pa^  2907. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  give  this  matter  your  kind  con- 
sideration. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

Lace  &  Embroidery  Mfrs.  Assn., 
Per   A.  H.  Kursheedt. 


ExHinrr  A. 
Comparison  between  cost  of  Schiffli  embroideries  and  value  of  importation. 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Cost. 


Importation. 


The  above  shows  that  while  the  cost  Increased,  the  imports  increased. 
A  higher  rate  of  duty  will  produce  more  revenue. 

The  domestic  industry  adapted  embroideries  to  many  new  uses  and  thus 
helped  to  increase  imiiorts. 

Comparative  importations^  of  cotton  rmbroiftrrivs  and  goods  cUinned  with  em- 

hroidvrirn. 


Year. 

Rate  of 
duty. 

1889.... 

Percent. 
40 

1890.... 

40 

1892.... 

60 

1893.... 

60 

1896.... 

60 

1897.... 

60 

1900.... 

60 

1901.... 

60 

1906.... 

60 

1907.... 

60 

Vnluc  of  iniportationii. 


4,819,728 
6,931,363 

11,607,693 
12,813,997 

10,946,696 
12,869.969 

18,491,966  1 
19,449,010  1 

33,677.864  \ 
39,737,840  | 


'Amount  of 
duty  for 
two  PUC- 
cewive 

I     yean. 


$4,^,496 
14.663,013 
11,902,777 
22,764.686 
44.049.116 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Percent 
40 

60 

60 


The  above  shows  that  reducing;  the  rate  of  duty  from  00  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  reduced  the  revenue  and  that  Imports  Increased  under  the  00  i)er  cent  rate. 
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Comparative  mcreaae  of  Schiffli  emhroideiry  machines  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Europe  from  1878  to  1908. 


1878. 

1908. 

United  States 

■ 

_ 

SnioiM ... 

Schiffli  embroidery  machines  operated  by  American  houses  in  1908. 

Machines  in  the  United  States ■^■^■■l 

Machines  owned  by  American  houses 
and  operated  in  Switzerland i^Hi^^HH^^^i^^H 


Machines  controlled  and   engaged   by 
American  houses  in  Switzerland 


This  shows  that  Americans  are  forced  to  manufacture  in  Switzerland  by 
present  tariff  rate. 


LACE  OPESATIVES  PASS  SESOLITTIOHS  OBJECTINO  TO  AHT 
DECBEASE  OF  DXTTT  OH  LACE  GOODS. 

2829  North  Reese  Street, 
Philadelphia^  Pa.^  December  31  j  1908. 
Mr.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  executive  board  of  the  Cnartered  Society 
of  Amalgamated  Lace  Operators  of  America : 

Resolved,  This  society  do  hereby  respectfully  but  earnestly  protest  against 
any  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  lace  goods  of  every  description  coming 
to  this  country. 

In  behalf  of  the  board,  I  beg  to  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  Borland,  Secretary. 

The  Chartered  Society  of  Amalgamated 

Lace  Operatives  of  America. 


LACE  CURTAINS. 

AHEBICAN  MANUFACTTTSESS  WISH  FBESEHT  DUTIES  SETAINED, 
PSOVIDED  DUTIES  OH  TASKS  ASE  UNCHAHOED. 

34  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City^  January  4,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  present  our  views  in  regard  to  para- 
graph 340,  relating  to  lace  window  curtains  and  other  articles  made 
on  the  Nottingham  lace-curtain  machine,  and  no  other  paragraphs 
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which  involve  competitive  articles  and  the  materials  of  out  industry. 

We  desire  the  retention  of  the  existing  duties  in  paragraph  340  and 
no  modification  of  that  paragraph,  except  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"  curtain  nets  "  after  the  word  "  curtains  "  in  the  first  line.  It  was 
the  intention  to  include  nets  in  this  paragraph  when  the  tariff  of 
1897  was  enacted,  and  they  were  omitted  by  an  oversight. 

We  ask  the  retention  oi  these  rates  upon  the  theory  that  no  change 
is  to  l)e  made  in  the  rates  now  imposed  on  the  yams  employed  m 
making  curtains.  The  existing  schedule  in  regard  to  curtirins  was 
based  upon  careful  study  of  the  adjustment  of  the  rates  on  different 
grades  and  on  competitive  articles  in  other  schedules  in  a  manner 
which  has  afforded  a  moderate  degree  of  protection  to  the  curtain 
industry  and  has  permitted  the  creation  of  such  an  industry  in  this 
country  with  an  annual  production  of  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  and 
the  CTiployment  of  some  6,000  skilled  laborers.  The  industry  prac- 
tically dates  from  1893,  and  has  acquired  its  present  magnitude  only 
since  1897.  Of  250  machines  now  in  operation  in  Philadelphia  upon 
lace  curtains,  164  have  been  installed  smce  1897,  in  the  belief  that  an 
equitable  relation  would  be  continued  between  the  duties  on  curtains, 
on  the  yarns  from  which  they  are  made,  and  on  other  competing 
foreign  goods. 

Before  going  fully  into  the  arguments  for  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing duty  on  curtains,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  its  relations  to  other 
items  of  the  tariff.  Arguments  have  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee in  favor  of  reducmg  the  duty  on  bobbinets  from  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Such  a  reduction  would 
materially  reduce  the  revenue  from  this  source,  which  is  now  con- 
siderable, and  would,  in  addition,  establish  an  injurious  and  proba- 
bly destructive  competition  by  bobbinets  with  Nottingham  curtains. 
Bobbinets  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  even  under  the  existing 
tariff,  at  very  low  prices,  and  curtains  made  from  them  are  attractive 
at  first  because  of  cheapness,  but  have  been  losing  vogue  of  late  be- 
cause they  can  not  be  easily  laundered  by  ordinary  domestic  processes. 

The  contention  that  bobbinets  can  not  be  made  in  this  country 
under  the  existing  tariff  we  consider  to  be  unfounded.  Messrs.  John 
Bromley  &  Sons  already  have  twelve  machines  in  operation  upon  this 
work,  and  plans  are  making  by  others  for  further  equipment  for 
the  same  purpose.  To  put  the  duty  on  bobbinets  at  less  than  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem  would  check  these,  measures  to  establish  the 
mdustry  in  this  country  and  would  bring  foreign  bobbinets  into  a 
competition  with  lace  curtains  which  would  make  the  duties  on  the 
latter  comparatively  ineffective. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  further  increase  in  the  duty  on  fine  yarns, 
because  they  are  a  most  important  element  in  the  manufacture  of 
Nottingham  curtains.  They  are  also  a  source  of  considerable  revenue 
the  the  Treasury,  the  amount  in  1908  for  all  cotton  yarns  having 
been  $1,026,830. '  The  proposal  submitted  by  one  of  the  witnesses  in 
favor  of  a  higher  duty  on  yarns  would,  in  the  case  of  number  60 
yarns,  which  represent  the  largest  volume  of  importations,  represent 
an  increase  of  exactly  100  per  cent  in  existing  duties.  A  single  one 
of  our  firms  paid  between  1901  and  1908  the  sum  of  $406,016  in 
duties  on  yarns. 

Even  apart  from  the  question  of  rates,  it  would  be  very  injurious 
to  American  manufacturers  of  curtains  to  have  the  duty  on  roreign 
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yams  made  prohibitory.  The  yarns  made  by  American  manufac- 
turers have  not  provecl  unifonn  in  quality.  They  are  not  always 
properly  sized  and  finished ;  they  vary  in  thickness  and  often  clog 
the  bobbins  and  cause  serious  difficulty  m  working. 

The  underlying  reason  for  this  defective  quality  of  domestic  yarns 
is  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  run  mills  and  machinery 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  yams.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  shift  the  machinery  to  some  other  product  when  it  is  in 
demand  at  a  good  price.  They  do  not  exercise  the  careful  and  con- 
tinuous supervision  nor  obtain  the  same  degree  of  continuity  in  labor 
which  is  obtained  in  certain  foreign  mills  which  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  making  and  finismng  of  these  yarns. 

From  this  irregularity  of  production  in  the  American  mills  arises 
another  serious  danger  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  lace  cur- 
tains. This  is  that  he  can  not  obtain  yarns  at  all  for  carrying  on  his 
manufacture  when  the  American  yarn  mills  have  orders  for  other 

Sroducts  to  be  employed  in  other  manufactures.  Thus,  with  a  higher 
uty  on  yams,  the  American  manufacturer  of  curtains  might  not 
only  be  compelled  to  pay  a  price  which  would  drive  him  out  of  busi- 
ness under  foreign  competition,  but  at  times  he  could  not  even  obtain 
his  materials  at  any  price,  and  his  machinery  would  lie  idle  while 
foreign  goods  were  taking  the  place  of  his  products  in  the  American 
market. 

The  protection  afforded  to  American  manufacturers  of  curtains 
has  not  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  curtains  to  the  consumer,  but  on 
the  contrary  hasa-esulted  in  the  organization  of  the  trade  in  such  a 
manner  that  cheap  curtains  are  now  within  the  reach  of  persons  of 
small  means  and  are  more  widely  consumed  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  only  small  amounts  of  duty 
have  been  collected  on  lace  curtains  is  deceptive  if  regarded  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  direct  effect  of  existing  rates.  Control  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  by  domestic  manufacturers  has  been  obtained,  to  a  large 
degree,  under  existing  duties,  but  the  fact  is  due  to  the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  domestic  market  for  buyers,  now  that  it  is  possible 
for  such  a  market  to  exist.  The  convenience  of  the  home  market 
arises  from  the  fact  that  buyers  can  obtain  the  patterns  they  want 
and  the  quantities  they  want.  This  they  can  not  do  so  readily  in 
England,  because  patterns  can  not  be  adapted  to  the  American  de- 
mand unless  orders  are  received  for  more  of  one  pattern  than  an 
American  importer  usually  requires. 

The  chief  benefit  of  the  existing  schedule  of  duties  is  its  operation 
in  safeguarding  American  manufacturers  against  the  indirect  compe- 
tition of  styles  and  qualities  specially  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
any  weak  point  in  tariff  rates.  For  this  reason,  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  subject,  we  feel  compelled  to  oppose  a  system  of  purely 
specific  duties,  because  of  the  inequalities  w^hicli  would  result  in  the 
ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  duties  collected  on  different  grades  of 
goods  falling  under  the  same  classification.  Thus,  curtains  of  8 
points  to  the  inch,  range  in  price  from  $1.10  to  $2 ;  of  10  points,  from 
|l.50  to  $3;  and  of  12  points,  from  $2.25  to  $4.50.  Obviously,  a  uni- 
form specific  duty  upon  each  of  these  classes  would  afford  twice  the 
percentage  of  protection  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.    The  result 
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would  be  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  manufacture  goods  of 
the  highest  grade  under  each  classification  in  order  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  lowest  ad  valorem  rate. 

So  narrow  is  the  dividing  line  between  holding  the  trade  which  has 
been  built  up  in  America  and  losing  it,  that  there  is  probably  hardly  a 
fabric  made  which  could  not  be  duplicated  in  foreign  mills  and  laid 
down  in  New  York  duty  paid  at  less  cost  than  it  is  produced  here. 
The  difference  at  present  is  not  great  enough  to  persuade  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  change  his  patterns  to  meet  the  American  demand 
or  to  justify  importers  in  seeking  to  break  down  the  present  methods 
of  distribution  of  American  manufactures,  but  a  very  slight  change  in 
favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  produce  these  results. 

Briefs  already  submitted  have  set  forth  differences  in  labor  costs 
between  our  products  in  this  country  and  in  Nottingham  and  Scot- 
land. The  wages  of  lace  weavers  have  advanced  probably  30  per  cent 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  pay  rolls  of  our  mills  show  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  which  are  not  only  68  J  per  cent  above  the  union  rate 
in  Nottingham,  but  are  IM  to  327  per  cent  above  the  rate  paid  in 
similar  mills  in  Scotland.  Details,  accompanied  by  affidavits  from 
men  who  have  recently  worked  in  Euroi)ean  mills  and  have  come  to 
this  country,  are  given  in  the  statements  previously  submitted  to  your 
committee  by  John  Bromley  &  Sons,  the  Lehigh  Manufacturing 
Company,  Joseph  H.  Bromley,  and  the  North  American  Lace  Com- 
pany, dated  November  28,  1908,  and  December  4,  1908,  to  which  we 
respectfully  invite  your  attention. 

We  not  only  have  no  advantage  in  production  or*efficiency,  man  for 
man,  loom  for  loom,  but  on  the  contrary  the  Scotch  manufacturers 
exercise  the  right  to  run  their  machines  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
hours  per  week,  against  our  ninety-seven  hours  per  week,  thereby 
getting  nearlv  one-third  more  production  from  the  same  number  of 
machines.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  competition,  on  account  of 
the  high  cost  of  a  lace-curtain  machine  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
its  product. 

Reviewing  the  status  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  lace  cur- 
tains, therefore,  it  appears  that  the  present  duties  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  industry,  in  view  of  other  provisions  of  the  tariff 
laws  and  the  conditions  of  foreign  competition.  The  industry  pays 
duties  of  approximately  50  per  cent,  amounting  to  a  large  sum  an- 
nually, upon  a  large  part  of  the  yams  used,  and  it  has  already  paid 
•duties  of  46  per  cent  upon  the  machincrv  used,  which  has  to  be  im- 
ported from  abroad.  The  industry  in  lace  curtains  competes  with 
several  other  products  and  no  changes  can  be  made  with  equity  in  the 
existing  scheaule  of  duties  without  corresponding  changes  in  other 
schedules  which  will  leave  unimpaired  the  competing  power  of 
American  mills,  their  ability  to  distribute  their  product,  and  their 
ability  to  pay  the  scale  of  wages  demanded  by  American  labor. 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

Wilkes-Barre  Lace  Manufacturing  Company,  Clarence 
Whitman,  treasurer;  John  Bromley  Sons,  Joseph  H. 
Bromley;  Lehigh  ManufacturiM  Company;  North 
American  Lace  Company,  Wm.  L.  Turner,  president. 
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MHIS  &  GIBB,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SUBMIT  lETTEES  EELATIVE 
TO  CITBTAnrS  AND  BOBBINETS. 

Broadway  and  Grand  Street, 

New  York^  January  5,  1909, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C, 
Gentlemen  :  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Walter  Gibb,  president  of  our 
company,  I  made  several  notes  which  he  expected  to  use  in  case  he 
was  able  to  go  to  Washington.  In  the  meantime,  owing  to  illness  in 
the  family,  he  has  not  been  able  to  go  before  your  committee,  and  he 
suggested  a  day  or  two  ago  that  I  simply  submit  to  your  committee 
copies  of  the  letters  I  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject  of  curtains, 
nets,  etc. 

Hoping  the  same  may  be  of  some  service  to  you  in  arranging  your 
schedule,  I  am, 

Eespectfully,  yours,  Thomas  H.   Watson, 

Of  Mills  &  Gibb, 
Manufacturers  and  Importers, 


Xew  York.  December  5,  1908. 
Mr.  Walter  Gibb. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  article  in  the  Carpet  and  Upholstery 
Trade  Review  of  December  15,  pages  108  to  110,  I  would  point  out 
that  when  the  last  tariff  was  made  we  arranged  for  Mr.  John  Gibo, 
who  afterwards  submitted  the  schedule  to  Colonel  Tichenor,  a  table 
of  specific  duties  arranged  to  make  an  average  duty  of  45  to  50  per 
cent  on  Nottingham  curtains  and  nets.  "WTien  the  tariff  went  into 
effect  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  large  domestic  manufacturers  there 
was  added  to  this  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  made  the  duty  aver- 
age nearer  60  to  70  per  cent  instead  of  45  to  50  per  cent. 

Regarding  the  four  other  manufacturers  mentioned  in  the  article, 
Messrs.  John  Bromley  &  Sons,  Joseph  H.  Bromley,  I^ehigh  Manufac- 
turing Company,  and  North  American  Lace  Company,  beg  to  say 
that  uie  above  are  all  the  Bromley  family ;  in  other  words,  Joseph  H. 
Bromley.  He  has  also  absorbed  the  lace-curtain  plant  at  Tariffville, 
Conn.,  and  also  the  plant  at  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  The  industrv  of 
Nottingham  lace  curtains  is  largely  in  the  hands  to-day  of  Josepli  H. 
Bromley  and  his  brothers.  Through  his  method  of  operating,  like 
the  Standard  Oil,  he  has  practically  vanquished  everv  competitor.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  may  return  to  the  purely  specinc  duty,  as  given 
in  paragraph  340  of  the  tariff  schedule,  without  the  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem.    The  specific  duties  read  as  follows  : 

Cents  per  Cents  per 

square  yard.  square  yard. 

13  point 5 

14  point 5i 

15  point 6 

16  point 6i 

17  point 7 

18  point 7i 

19  point 8 

20  point 8i 


5  point 1 

6point U 

7  point 2 

8  point 2i 

9  point 3 

10  point 3i 

11  point 4 

12  point 4^ 
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I  might  mention  that  the  present  tariff  is  practically  prohibitive 
on  Nottingham  lace  curtains  and  curtain  nets.  As  you  will  see  by 
referring  to  the  figures  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Nottingham, 
eiportations  have  dropped  off  since  the  last  tariff  went  into  effect  some- 
thing like  80  to  85  per  cent.  The  figures  I  have  just  received  from 
the  American  consul  at  Nottingham  show  the  following: 

Exportations  for  1903,  $236,171;  in  1907,  $78,104;  for  eleven 
months  1908,  $46,887. 

This  shows  very  plainly  that  if  the  United  States  Government 
wishes  to  raise  revenue  they  can  not  do  it  by  excessive  duties.  A 
maximum  duty  of  50  per  cent,  I  think,  should  be  enough  to  protect 
any  article. 

We  hope  that  vou  will  be  able  to  do  something  to  prevent  iis  from 
being  put  entirely  out  of  the  import  business,  which  we  have  been 
following  so  long. 

The  same  would  apply  to  St.  Gall  curtains.  The  exportations  from 
St.  Gall  in  1895  were  $1,242,382;  in  1907,  $931,679;  estimated  by 
American  consul  at  St.  Gall  for  1908,  $346,447. 

These  are  all  the  facts  T  have  at  present;  however,  I  think  they 
should  be  enough  to  convince  anyone  that  the  tariff  on  lace  curtains 
and  nets  is  a  little  too  high.  I  believe  that  on  many  other  lines  of 
goods,  if  proper  time  was  taken,  we  would  be  able  to  arrange  a  spe- 
cific duty  similar  to  the  Nottingham  schedule,  which  would  give 
satisfaction  and  justice  to  all  concerned. 

Regarding  the  bobbinets,  mosquito  nets,  etc.,  I  believe  a  specific 
schedule  could  be  easily  arranged  that  would  enable  the  Government 
to  collect  the  full  duty  of  50  per  cent  and  avoid  any  chance  of  under- 
valuation or  fraud. 

Yours,  very  truly,  T.  H.  Watson. 

P.  S. — The  duty  asked  for  on  bobbinets  by  T.  J.  Diamond,  of 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  would  range  from  140  to  175  per  cent. 

T.  H.  Watson. 


New  York,  December  5, 1908. 
Mr.  Walter  Gibb. 

Dear  Sir:  I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  last  tariff  we  imported  a  good  many  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  chenille  curtains  and  table  covers  from  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  In  the  tariff  provision  of  1897  chenille  curtains 
and  table  covers  were  specially  provided  for  at  60  per  cent  (customs 
administration  act,  section  316).  This  proved  to  be  a  prohibitive 
tariff,  and  since  that  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  import  any  che- 
nille curtains  or  table  covers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  absolutely  nothing  imported  in  this  class  of 
goods  by  anyone. 

If  it  is  possible  to  put  chenilles  in  the  new  tariff  down  to  about  25 
per  cent,  we  might  then  be  in  a  position  to  import  a  few  goods  and 
the  Government  might  raise  some  revenue  from  this  source,  whereas 
at  the  present  time  they  get  nothing  at  all. 

If  you  see  fit  to  present  this  matter  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, on  my  next  trip  to  Europe  I  would  be  glad  to  take  this  matter 
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up  again  and  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  putting  this  article 
on  the  market. 

Yours,  very  truly,  T.  H.  Watson. 


New  York,  Decerrvber  S,  1908. 
Mr.  Walter  Gibb. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  conversation  on  bobbinets,  which  are 
imported  under  the  head  of  mosquito  nets,  bobbinets,  bretonne  nets, 
and  washed  blond  nets,  beg  to  say  that  from  what  I  have  heard  from 
the  different  manufacturers  there  is  a  strong  effort  being  made  on 
the  part  of  one  or  two  domestic  people  to  get  an  increase  of  tariff  on 
this  article. 

The  present  duty  of  60  per  cent,  which  is  governed  by  the  United 
States  consul  at  Nottingham  on  a  basis  of  the  number  of  holes,  prices 
changing  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  seems  to  me  about  as  fair 
as  anything  we  could  get. 

We  have  established  quite  a  nice  business  here  in  the  making  of 
cheap  lace  curtains^  goods  ranging  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $5  per  pair. 
If  the  (hity  is  advanced  on  bobbinets,  the  result  will  be  to  throw  this 
business  entirely  into  the  hands  of  one  or  two  concerns  who  already 
monopolize  probably  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  American  business. 
Any  advance  on  bobbinets  over  the  present  schedule  would  probably 
put  not  only  ourselves  but  a  hundred  other  small  manufacturers 
practically  out  of  business. 

You  will  therefore  see  that  an  advance  would  be  a  great  injustice. 
A  purely  specific  duty  might  be  arranged  on  this  article,  and  I  would 
be  ^lad  to  assist  in  arranging  the  same  with  any  of  the  government 
officials.  . 

Hoping  you  may  be  able  to  put  this  before  the  proper  authorities, 
I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thomas  H.  Watson. 


SCHEDULE  K -WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


CARPET   WOOL. 

THE  NAVAJO  INDIAN  WOOLOBOWEBS  TTEOE  CONTINVEI)  PBO- 
TECTION  FOB  THEIB  PBODUCT. 

December  28,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Uouse  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  The  inclosed  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
from  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Xavajo  Indian  Agency, 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  relative  to  the  import  duty  on  carpet  wool,  is 
transmitted  for  the  information  of  your  committee,  but  without 
recommendation. 

Respectfully,  James  Rudolph  Garfield, 

Secretary  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Navajo  Indian  AoENcr, 
Fort  Defxince^  Ariz.^  Decerrvber  10,  1908. 
Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Information  has  reached  this  office,  and  from  a  source  con- 
sidered entirely  reliable,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  who 
have  the  matter  of  tariff  revision  under  discussion,  to  place  what  is 
known  as  carpet  wool  on  the  free  list.  As  this  wool  is  the  kind 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  and  especially  the  Navajo  tribe, 
grow,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  to  place  carpet  wool  on  the  free  list 
would  work  a  hardship  on  the  Indians  who  depend  on  this  product 
for  a  livelihood.  Carpet  wool  now  carries  an  import  duty  of  4 
cents  per  pound  and  is  imported  in  great  quantities  from  Asia. 

I  thereiore  respectfully  request  that  your  office  take  this  matter 
up  and,  if  possible,  prevent  the  placing  of  this  item  on  the  free  list 
Very  respectruUy, 

Peter  Paqubtte, 

Superintendent. 

7012 
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WOOLEN   BAGS. 

HEHBT  M.  STEEL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  TJBOES  BETENTION  OF 
PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  FOBEIGN  EAOS. 

560  AND  562  Bourse  Building, 

Philadelphia^  January  4?  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Cormnittee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

Washington^  D,  C\ 
Dear  Sir  :  I  desire  to  hand  you  a  communication  in  regard  to  the 
duty  on  rags,  and  to  urge  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  of  10  cents 
per  pound. 

To  reduce  the  duty  would  be  only  an  encouragement  to  increase  im- 
portation of  an  article  of  which  the  domestic  supply  has  been  proved 
ample  since  the  present  rates  of  duty  were  established. 

Under  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  the  importation  of  rags  has 
been  slight,  if  any.  By  this  means  the  danger  of  importing  with  the 
rags  contagious  diseases  has  been  eliminated.  This  is  a  very  possible 
result  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  universal  custom  to  disinfect  these 
rags  at  the  place  of  exportation  and  they  are  brought  into  this  country 
from  unknown  sources  of  diseases  and  contamination,  and  a  further 
reason  for  continuing  the  present  practical  prohibitive  duties  on  rags 
is  that  when  converted  into  shoddy  every  pound  displaces  up  to  3 
pounds  of  scoured  wool,  thus  nullifying  to  our  wool  growers  that 
much  to  their  advantage  in  the  duty  on  foreign  wools,  and  also  would 
check  the  expansion  of  wool  growing  in  this  country. 
Yours,  truly, 

Henry  M.  Steel, 
Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co., 
Memhers  of  American  AHsociation  of 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers, 


PRESS  CLOTH. 

(SASLES  E.  PERKINS,  BBOOELTN,  N.  T.,  SUBMITS  BBIEF  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  CAMEL'S  HAIB  CLOTH. 

Kent  Avenue  and  Hooper  Street, 
Brooklyn,  X,  Y,.  Decemhir  30.  LOOS. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Hmise  of  Representatives^  Washington.  I).  C, 
Gentlemen  or  the  Committee:  Referring  to  statement  of  Col. 
Jo.  W.  Allison  regarding  press  cloth  tariff  hearings,  December  14, 
No.  33. 

Having  understood  that  you  had  set  apart  the  2d  day  of  December 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimonv  regarding  the  duty  on  woi)l 
and  wool  textiles,  the  writer  visited  Washington  and  was  before  you 
all  that  day,  ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  asked  re- 
garding the  manufacture  of  camel's  hair  press  cloth ;  but  as  your  time 
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was  very  fully  occupied  with  Mr.  Justice,  General  Grosvenor,  and 
Mr.  Whitman,  and  no  questions  were  asked  regarding  cloth  made  of 
camel's  hair  that  required  any  different  treatment  than  cloth  made 
of  sheep's  wool,  I  did  not  ask  to  be  heard. 

The  knowledge  that  Col.  Jo.  W.  Allison,  of  Ennis,  Tex.,  had  ap- 
peared before  you  out  of  the  time  when  it  was  understood  that  testi- 
mony would  be  taken  regarding  textiles  having  come  to  me  by  acci- 
dent a  few  days  ago,  I  sent  to  Washington  for  a  copy  of  the  hearings, 
which  arrived  yesterday.  I  understand  that  you  merely  wish  to 
know  facts  and  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  controversy  regarding 
Colonel  Allison  or  as  to  the  reasons  why  a  great  many  misleading 
statements  were  made  by  him  in  his  testimony. 

The  press-cloth  manufacturers  making  cloth  out  of  wools  known 
as  "  Class  3  "  are  located  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  and,  I  believe.  New  Jersev. 

Our  Mr.  J.  T.  Perkins,  who  died  tliirteen  years  ago,  I  believe  was 
^e  first  manufacturer  in  the  United  States-r-in  1876  or  1877 — ^to 
manufacture  press  cloth  out  of  camel's  hair;  and  just  here  we  would 
like  to  state  and  give  you  a  definite  definition  of  what  press  cloth  is. 
It  is  made  out  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep  or  of  the  camel,  and  for  cer- 
tain styles  of  filter  press  it  is  in  as  light  a  weight  as  what  a  woman 
would  use  for  a  dress  or  a  man  would  use  for  an  overcoat,  and  for  the 
pressing  of  oil  from  the  cotton-seed  cake  it  sometimes  runs  as  heavy 
as  8  pounds  to  the  square  yard.  While  camel's  hair  is  to  the  greater 
extent  used  to-day,  yet  sheep's  wool  is  used  also,  and  we  keep  a  stock 
on  hand  made  oi  sheep's  wool,  and  have  made  shipments  within  a 
month  of  the  same  to  Memphis  and  to  Mississippi  cotton-seed  oil 
mills,  and  are  manufacturing  to-day  on  contract  for  St.  Ix)uis  and 
Chicago  concerns  cloths  made  largely  of  sheep's  wool.  It  is  sold  by 
the  wool  dealer  in  China,  in  Moscow,  in  London,  in  Liverpool,  and 
in  NcAv  York.  Out  of  it  was  made  the  $1,000  shawl  which  our 
grandmothers  wore,  and  out  of  it  to-day  is  made  the  fine  and  expen- 
sive oriental  rug  that  adorns  the  rich  man's  floor.  We  have  in  oiu* 
possession  an  overcoat  made  from  a  cloth  cut  from  a  roll,  the  balance 
of  which  was  delivered  to  a  cotton-seed  oil  manufacturing  concern, 
and  we  have  a  dress  made  from  cloth  which  was  sold  for  the  lighter 
weight  presses. 

The  character  of  presses  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed 
oil  require  a  cloth  that  will  stand  an  enormous  pressure,  as  you  will 
notice  in  this  testimony,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  fiber  necessar>' 
for  that  manufacture  special  care  has  to  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
the  camel's  hair. 

What  we  use  comes  very  largely  fi*om  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  in  the  Russian  "possessions,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
make  the  cloth  by  the  regular  English  worsted  process,  the  same  as 
the  worsted  coats  that  you  gentlemen  wear  on  your  backs.  All  the 
short  material  has  to  be  combed  out  and  the  long  and  strong  fiber 
onlv  used. 

A  number  of  concerns  have  started  to  make  this  article,  believing 
that  it  yielded  a  large  profit,  but  the  majority  of  them  have  realized 
before  they  had  been  six  months  in  the  business  that  the  manufacture 
was  a  losing  one,  and  gone  out  of  business.  Speaking  for  ourselves, 
and  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  this  countrv  of  the  article, 
we  have  never  made  overtures  to  anv  other  manufacturer  for  the 
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sale  of  his  works,  nor  have  we  in  any  case  paid  a  dollar  for  the  good 
will  of  any  concern  who  has  started  in  this  country,  nor  have  we 
made  any  price  to  drive  another  concern  out  of  the  business.  We 
have  declined  in  one  or  more  instances  to  purchase  at  50  cents  on  the 
dollar  machinery  which  they  had  bought  for  the*  purpose  of  com- 
peting with  us. 

Were  the  profit  in  the  manufacture  an  extraordinary  one,  there 
would  be  veiT  many  more  engaged  in  the  business.  The  assertion 
by  Colonel  Allison  that  a  large  quantity  was  imported  immediately 
aJter  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act,  we  think,  can  not  be  borne  out 
by  the  records,  as  after  the  initial  experimental  importation  of  one 
smgle  roll  in  1898  it  was  very  quickly  determined  that  article  431 
applied  to  cloth  made  of  horsehair,  which  is  extensively  used  either 
in  the  form  of  cloth  in  the  running  yard  or  made  up  specially  ac- 
cording to  length,  width,  and  thicknesses  required  oy  linseed  oil 
and  cotton-seed  oil  crushers,  and  it  is  sometimes  known  as  a  mat. 
You  are  well  aware  that  there  is  no  duty  whatever  on  the  importa- 
tion of  horsehair,  and  consequently  it  was  proper  that  a  nominal  dutv 
should  be  placed  upon  the  cloth  made  of  this  nondutiable  material. 
This  fact  has  been  affirmed  by  every  court  in  the  land  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  we  are  pleased  to  here- 
with hand  you  the  brief  that  was  submitted  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  and  upon  which  they  rendered  their  decision. 

If  Colonel  Allison's  figures  are  correct  as  to  the  amount  of  duty 
of  53  cents  per  pound  assessed  on  the  cloth,  and  taking  his  figures  of 
37  cents  for  the  cloth,  though  the  last  price  we  heard  of  in  Liver- 
pool some  time  ago  was  43  cents,  we  make  a  cost,  exclusive  of  freight, 
amounting  to  90  cents  per  pound.  If  there  were  a  combination  of 
press-cloth  manufacturers  and  they  wished  to  get  all  they  could  for 
their  cloth,  they  would  charge  85  cents  a  pound  for  it,  which  would  be 
just  below  the  cost  of  importing  from  the  other  side.  But  we  furnish 
them,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Colonel  Allison,  a  better 
cloth  than  they  can  obtain  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  as  we 
can  show  you  evidence  of  if  necessary,  and  we  charge  only  60  cents 
for  it.  As  you  may  remember,  he  made  the  assertion  that  the  price 
has  always  been  62  cents.  We  do  not  know  what  price  our  competi- 
tors are  asking  for  their  cloth.  We  have  never  sold  our  cloth  at  62 
cents  in  the  history  of  the  business.  Under  free  wool  the  price  of 
the  cloth  was  48  cents  per  pound.  On  account  of  the  increased  cost, 
as  the  camels'  hair  that  we  imported  before  the  passage  of  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  became  exhausted  and  the  price  became  higher  on  the  other 
side  as  well,  we  gradually  increasea  the  price  to  52,  55,  and  60,  and 
two  years  ago  to  65  cents  per  pound,  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
having  advanced  more  than  75  per  cent. 

On  account  of  the  recent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material, 
though  we  had  a  large  quantity  of  the  highest-cost  camels'  hair  on 
hand,  but  as  we  always  believe  in  meeting  market  conditions,  we  last 
June  made  our  price  60  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  are 
readv  to  make  a  further  reduction  whenever  the  conditions  warrant 
our  5oing  so. 

The  assertion,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  regarding  the  interest 
of  any  cotton-seed  oil  or  the  interest  of  any  of  our  customers  in  our 
plant,  or  our  capital  stock,  is  absolutely  without  foundation,  as  no 
one  of  our  customers,  or  anv  combination  of  our  customers,  have 
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ever  owned  a  dollar  of  interest  in  our  plant  or  in  our  capitalization; 
nor  have  we  at  any  time  owned  any  stock  in  any  other  mill  manufac- 
turing camels'  hair  or  sheep's  wool  press  cloth.  Nor  have  we  had  at 
any  time  an  agent  who,  when  selling  our  press  cloth,  was,  to  our 
knowledge,  the  agent  for  any  other  manufacturer. 

Out  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  camels'  hair  as  it  arrives  at  the 
port  of  New  York  we  obtain  about  42  pounds  of  cloth.  A  larce 
portion  of  that  waste,  averaging  about  40  pounds,  is  absolutely 
worthless,  and  we  are  paying  $2  a  load  for  taking  it  away  from  our 
mill.  A  less  proportion  is  a  partially  manufactured  article  called 
"noils,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  short  and  fine  camels'  hair,  which 
is  not  suitable  for  putting  into  a  cloth  requiring  4,000  tons  pressure 
to  the  square  inch.  This  article  varies  in  price,  and  to-day  is  worth 
about  16  cents  a  pound. 

As  we  have  bought  recently  camels'  hair  at  18J  cents  a  pound— 
our  stock  this  season  cost  to  a  large  extent  24 1^  cents — it  is  not  difficult 
for  you  to  estimate  the  moderate  profit  that  is  made  by  the  manufac- 
turer when  the  cost  of  spinning  and  weaving  is  from  10  to  12  ceiit^ 
a  pound  for  the  cloth.  Should  you  desire  more  definite  figui-es,  we 
j-hall  be  pleased  to  give  them  to  you. 

The  assertion  made  by  Colonel  Allison  that  the  Government  is 
not  receiving  the  proper  amount  of  revenue  from  the  importation  of 
this  article,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  misleading.  As  the  importation 
of  camels'  hair  is  made  at  the  diflferent  ports  of  the  United  States 
under  the  classification  of  wool  of  the  third  class,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  the  exact  nmnber  of  pounds  imported ;  but  from  what  we 
know  of  the  business  we  feel  positive  that  the  amount  is  between 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000  pounds  a  year.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  almost 
all  then  coming  in  paid  the  Government  Y  cents  a  pound.  The  past 
year,  as  the  price  has  not  been  so  high  abroad,  a  portion  has  come 
m  at  4  cents  a  pound.  The  Government's  income  per  year,  therefore, 
has  been  between  $250,000  and  $^^00,000  in  .consequence  of  the  article 
being  manufactured  here. 

The  duty  on  press  cloth  at  the  rate  desired  by  Colonel  Allison 
would  in  some  cases  amount  to  only  2^  cents  per  pound,  and  at  the 
outside  figures  would  come  to  $80,000  per  annum,  against  $250,000 
to  $300,000. 

The  cost  of  the  cloth  per  ton  of  seed  crushed  varies  very  consider- 
ably in  different  seasons.  There  are  a  number  of  mills  in  Colonel 
Allison's  territory  that  this  year  have  made  a  crush  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  10  cents  a  ton.  I  will  defy  him  or  anyone  els(»  to  name 
10  oil  mills  in  the  State  of  Texas  that  this  season,  though  with  in- 
experienced labor,  have  made  a  cost  as  high  as  50  cents  per  ton, 
though  that  high  figure  is  occasionally  attained  on  account  of  inex- 
perienced help,  out  the  average  cost  is  much  nearer  to  20  and  25  cents 
per  ton,  and  many  of  the  mills  in  Texas  have  run  the  entire  season 
with  the  consumption  of  only  one  or  two  rolls  of  cloth,  costing  from 
$250  to  $500,  for  their  season's  crush,  instead  of  $3,000  or  $4,000,  as 
stated  by  Colonel  Allison. 

The  placing  of  the  press  cloth  on  a  scale  of  duties  suggested  bv 
Colonel  Allison  would  result  in  >'erv  large  importations  of  cloth 
under  the  name  of  "  press  cloth,"  which  upon  arrival  would  be  dyed 
a  rich  blue  or  black  that  this  fiber  always  takes  and  sold  for  ladies' 
(^oakings  and  gentlemen's  coatings  in  competition  with  the  cloth 
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made  of  sheep's  wool,  and  if  you  gentlemen  desire,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  show  you  a  coat  made  of  cloth  composed  of  sheep's  wool  and  dyed 
black  and  which  you  can  scarcely  tell  yourselves  from  cloth  I  will 
show  you  made  of  pure  camel's  hair.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  state  that  the  difficulty  arising  from  an  action  such  as 
Colonel  Allison  suggests  will  meet  with  the  same  confusion  and  loss 
to  the  Government  as  the  celebrated  hat-band  case  that  was  in  the 
courts  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

We  trust  that  you  will  not  throw  out  of  employment  the  consider- 
able number  of  people  engaged  in  this  indiistry,  nor  reduce  the 
revenue  millions  of  dollars,  which  will  be  the  result  if  a  cloth  made 
of  this  material  is  allowed  to  come  in  practically  free. 

Having  declared  under  oath  the  above  statement  and  making  the 
positive  assertion  that  there  is  no  monopoly  in  our  business,  we 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  what  Colonel  Allison  stated  before 
your  committee,  that  he  represented  a  combination  of  800  corpora- 
tions or  mills  and  that  the  manufacturers  of  press  cloth  shall  have 
honorable  and  fair  treatment  from  your  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  E.  Perkins, 
Treasurer  J.  T,  Perkins  Company, 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  Kings ^  ss.: 

Charles  E.  Perkins,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  that 
he  is  the  president  and  treasurer  oi  the  J.  T.  Perkins  Company,. 
Brooklyn,  rf .  Y.,  and  that  the  foregoing  statement  signed  by  him  is 
correct  and  true. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  Januarj^  1909. 

[seal.]  W.  C.  Newell, 

Notary  Public,  Kings  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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J.  H.  ABBOTT,  GOTJVEENETIE,  N.  Y.,  THINKS  DUTIES  ON  WOOL 
SHOTJLD  BE  INCBEASED. 

Goib'erneur,  X.  Y.,  Janitnry  9,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Believing  you  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  interests  of  the 
wool  growers  of  this  State,  permit  me  to  ask  you,  in  considering 
Schedule  K,  to  insist  on  the  present  or  increased  tariff  rates  on  wool 
and  woolen  wastes.  The  cost  of  raising  wool  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  ten  years  through  the  great  advance  in  land 
values,  feed,  and  labor. 

Personally,  I  am  a  wool  dealer,  buying,  I  think,  direct  from  the 
fanner  more  than  any  other  buver  in  the  State. 

I  buy  through  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Wayne,  Orleans,  Livingston^ 
Ontario,  and  Steuben  counties,  and  buy  only  of  the  growers,  and  1 
assure  you  that  the  farmers  are  watching  your  committee  with  great 
interest. 
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WKile  I  do  not  know  that  any  organized  effort  is  being  made  to 
present  their  wishes  to  you,  I  know  that  they  are  very  anxious  that 
there  shall  be  no  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wool,  realizing  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  industry  without  it 

Putting  the  proposition  right  down  to  a  business  basis,  every 
pound  of  wool  raised  in  the  United  States  saves  just  its  value  to  the 
people.  If  we  import  our  wool,  we  have  the  wool,  but  foreign  coun- 
tries have  our  money ;  but  if  we  raise  it,  the  people  have  the  wool  and 
money  also. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  75  per  cent  of  our  woolen  machinery  was 
idle,  and  during  the  last  year  of  the  bill  enough  wool  was  imported 
to  run  every  mill  then  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

A  reenactment  of  a  similar  bill  would  necessarily  bring  great  loss, 
not  alone  to  the  woolgrower,  but  to  the  mill  owner  and  laborer,  for  I 
assume  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wool  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  reduction  on  woolens,  which  would  largely  close 
our  mills  and  leave  the  employees  without  labor. 

Trusting  that  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  Schedule  K, 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

J.  H.  Abbott, 
President  The  Ahhott  Factory^ 
Manufacturers  of  MerCs  Shirts^  Collars^  and  Cuffs, 


PSOSSEB  &  LE  MIN,  SANDEBSON,  TEX.,  THINE:  AMERICAN  WOOL 
OBOWEBS  ABE  ENTITLED  TO  FBOTECTION. 

Sanderson,  Tex.,  Deremher  SO,  1908. 
Chairman  Payne, 

Ways  and  Means  Commitf^^e. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
the  capital  invested  necessary  to  produce  wool,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  for  raising  wool  (our  finished  product)  there  is  as 
much  capital  invested  in  the  "  plant "  in  proportion  to  the  product 
as  the  manufacturer  invests  in  his  plant.  Moreover,  we  took  aold  of 
a  waterless  desert  that  had  never  been  used,  and  that  had  paid  no 
lease  and  very  little  taxes  to  the  State  and  can  never  be  used  but  for 
raising  live  stock,  so  believe  we  are  entitled  to  protection  for  our 
industry. 

Oapital  invested  in  sheep  ranch  in  Terrell  County,  West  Texas,  J^O  miles  north- 
east of  Rio  Orande. 

For  20,000  acres  patented  land,  with  iinprovemeuts  consisting  of  five 
600-foot  wells  and  reservoirs,  buildings,  shearing  plant,  corrals,  etc.^-  $50,000 

14,000  head  merino  sheep,  with  wagons,  horses,  etc.,  necessary  to  rnn 
same 50,000 


Total  hivested 100,000 


«  With  40,000  acres  land  leased,  mostly  from  the  State. 
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From  112,000  ponnds,  at  14  cents  on  ranch $15,680 

*Yom  2,400  lambs,  at  $2.50 6, 000 

Profits  on  tsit  sheep  shipped 1, 000 

Qross  Income 22, 680 

Running  expenses $15, 000 

Loss  from  wolves 1,000 

16,000 

Net  Income 6,680 

The  inclosed  statement  shows  a  profit  of  about  6^  per  cent.  This  is 
for  an  average  year.  Sometimes  we  do  better  and  sometimes  not  so 
weU,  dependmg  chiefly  on  the  rainfall  and  price  of  wool.  When  the 
Wilson  Dill  passed  wool  dropped  from  17  to  4  cents,  and  a  big  per 
cent  of  us  sheepmen  of  West  Texas  were  ruined.  After  being  out 
here  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  and  growing  gray  in  this  business, 
we  are  not  fit  for  much  else,  so  on  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  we 
took  heart  and  went  in  again. 

We  are,  dear  sir,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Prosser  &  Le  Min, 
By  Louis  Le  Min. 


A.  K.  JACOBS,  CLINTON,  W.  VA.,  SUBMITS  STATEMENT  BELATIVE 

TO  WOOL 

Clinton,  W.  Va.,  January  5, 1909. 
Hon.  Joseph  Gaines, 

WayB  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  According  to  promise,  I  inclose  you  a  statement  of 
the  actual  cost  to  grow  an  average  pound  of  what  is  known  as  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  wool: 

Pasturing  100  head  of  sheep  7^  months,  at  8  cents  per  head  per  month.  $60. 00 
Feedhig  100  head  of  sheep  4^  months  one-half  bushel  com  and  oats 

mixed  per  day,  at  30  cents,  for  30  days 40. 60 

Feeding  100  head  of  sheep  4^  months,  8  tons  of  hay,  at  $8  per  ton  on 

the  farm 84. 00 

Washing  100  head  of  sheep 2. 00 

Shearing  100  head  of  sheep,  at  7  cents  per  head 7. 00 

Labor  attending  to  the  same  sheep 25. 00 

Total 198. 60 

Wool  from  100  average  sheep  shearing  6^  pounds,  at  30  cents  per 
pound 165. 00 

We  can  keep  a  flock  of  about  600  average  sheep  on  one  of  our  best 
350  to  400  acre  farms. 

Cost  of  keeping  TOO  head,  $198.50,  or  500  head $992. 50 

Wool  from  100  head,  $165;  from  500  head 825. 00 

Fertilizer  from  sheds  and  droppings 10.00 

Sale  of  increase  of  stock 300.00 

Total 1. 225. 00 

Extra  feed  and  care  rearing  lambs 35. 00 

1  190.00 
Cost  of  keeping  500  head. i '992.60 

Profit 198.60 
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You  will  observe  the  wool  sales  are  far  less  than  cost.  What 
profit  we  have  is  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  soil,  increase  of  stock, 
and  receiving  our  money  in  two  checks,  instead  of  many  small  dribs. 

My  farm  is  assessed  at  $75  per  acre,  or  $24,700. 

Please  figure  out  the  net  profit  on  investment  of  keeping  sheep 
and  growing  wool.    We  have  other  mixed  farming  that  helps  us  out. 

With  your  permission,  I  also  write  to  answer  a  question  asked  ill*. 
Moore,  of  West  Virginia,  by  Mr.  Clark,  in  regard  to  the  different 
class  of  wool  grown  in  the  different  States.  The  gi'owing  of  the 
fineness  of  the  fiber  of  wool  is  diversified  in  the  different  sections  of 
our  country  almost  as  much  as  the  different  cereals,  vegetables,  and 
fruits.  The  breeding  and  gi'owing  of  any  different  class  of  stock, 
particularly  sheep  and  wool,  is  a  study — a  business  within  itself. 
Nothing  haphazard  about  it.  I  wish  to  quote  some  extracts  from  a 
paper  I  read  befoi'e  the  State  Woolgrowers'  Association,  at  Wells- 
Durg,  some  time  since.  Mr.  A.  W.  Patterson,  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  and  successful  wool  dealers  of  this  country, 
remarked  to  me :  "  It  has  l)een  the  desire  of  my  life  when  retired  from 
active  business  to  purchase  one  of  your  Short  Creek  farms  and  stock 
it  with  fine  wool  sheep.  One  of  my  reasons  is  this :  It  is  about  the 
center  of  the  finest  wool-producing  country  known."  The  farms 
which  compose  the  finest  part  of  this  wool  belt  stretch  along  certain 
ridges  and  water  courses,  m  the  form  of  an  irregular  oval  extending 
through  Washington  County,  Pa.,  Ohio  County,  W.  Va.,  and  Jeffer- 
son County,  Ohio.  Upon  these  farms  there  seem  to  exist  favorable 
?ualities  in  the  grass  and  water  such  as  other  and  even  adjoining 
arms  do  not  present ;  qualities  which  manifested  in  the  wool  raised 
thereon  would  grade  higher  than  in  any  other  section  of  this  country. 
By  way  of  illustration,  he  asked  me  it  my  old  friend  (whom  I  will 
call  Mr.  A.  B.)  has  been  making  any  change  in  liis  flock  the  last 
year.  I  said  I  thought  not,  as  the  old  gentleman  thought  his  flock 
about  the  only  one  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Patterson  then  said :  "  I  have  been  purchasing  Mr.  A.  B.'s 
wool  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  it  has 
always  given  satisfaction,  Mr.  Gilbert  approving  both  the  quality  and 
condition,  except  his  last  clip,  which,  he  wrote  me, '  I  will  need  exam- 
ine closely  before  purchasing,  as  there  seems  to  be  something  wrong 
with  it.  I  will  have  to  do  what  I  never  did  before — ^that  is,  look  into 
Mr.  A.  B.'s  pile  of  wool.'  "  A  short  time  afterwards,  when  deliver- 
ing our  wool,  Mr.  Patterson  said  to  me :  "  I  drove  over  to  Mr.  A.  B.'s 
when  I  was  last  here,  and  he  met  m©  in  his  UvSual  pleasant  manner: 
after  passing  the  compliments  of  the  day  and  inviting  me  to  partake 
of  the  hospitalities  or  his  home,  I  insisted  we  would  first  look  at  his 
wool.  There  it  was  in  all  its  splendor,  as  white  as  the  driven  snow. 
I  could  not  muster  up  courage  for  some  time  to  inform  him  what  I 
would  have  to  do.  1  finally  asked  him  about  the  same  questions  I 
asked  you  regarding  his  flock  and  his  wool.  He  replied :  '  I  raised 
every  sheep  from  which  that  pile  of  wool  was  shorn,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  1  did  last  year.  Blaving  two  sons  living  in  Iowa,  while 
visiting  them  last  spring  I  concluded  that  was  a  good  country  for 
sheep,  especially  for  the  fine-wool  slieep.  I  presented  each  of  them 
with  50  of  my  selected  young  ewes.  After  clipping  the  same  ewes 
they  wrote  me  that  they  had  no  market  for  that  class  of  wool.    I 
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wrote  thein  to  ship  it  to  Short  Creek  Station  and  I  would  sell  it  along 
with  mine,  thinking  it  was  exactly  the  same  wool.'  'Ah!  that  ex- 
plains the  mystery.  It  is  true,  those  two  sacks  of  wool  were  shorn 
from  your  sheep,  but  grown  from  pasture  and  forage  raised  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  was  therefore  Iowa  wool,  not  Ohio  County,  W.  Va., 
wool.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do  if  they  ship  their  wool  to  you 
this  season.    We  will  mark  it  and  ship  it  separately.' " 

After  this  was  done,  and  the  wool  had  been  traded  at  Mr.  Gilbert's 
factory,  he  notified  Mr.  Patterson  not  to  purcliase  any  more  of  that 
grade  of  wool  on  his  account,  as  he  could  not  use  it,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  resold. 

I  asked  Mr.  Butcher,  of  the  Globe  Mills,  what  was  the  outlook  for 
the  fancy  wool.  He  replied,  "  It  is  good,  but  would  be  better  if 
enough  was  ^own  to  make  more  manufacturers  take  hold  of  it." 
This  section  is  known  by  all  buyers  and  manufacturers  as  the  fine- 
wool  belt  of  the  United  States,  the  only  section  I  know  of  where 
this  class  of  wool  can  be  grown,  and  this  is  not  a  very  large  territory 
either.  I  asked  about  the  boundary.  He  replied:""  We  will  start 
at  Bellaire,  Belmont  County,  Ohio;  Jefferson  and  Harrison  and  a 
small  portion  of  Columbiana,  crossing  the  river,  taking  in  a  part  of 
the  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia ;  Washington,  Pa. ;  a  part  of  Green, 
and  a  small  portion  of  Fayette,  running  west  through  Marshall, 
then  to  the  point  of  starting — Bellaire,  Ohio.  There  it  is,  and  not 
every  farm  mcluded  in  my  boundary  will  ^row  the  fancy  fine  wool. 
Some  5  miles  from  Bellaire  two  Butlers  reside,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
observe,  their  flocks  were  exactly  alike,  their  farms  being  situated 
on  opposite  ridges,  the  division  line  running  down  the  ravine.  I 
have  been  purchasing  their  wool  for  several  seasons,  but  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  they  can  not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  class 
of  goods." 

He  also  stated  that  one  of  the  largest  wool-growers  residing  near 
West  Alexandria,  Pa.,  owing  to  the  severe  drought,  his  forage  crop 
being  short,  he  was  compelled  to  order  from  C-nicago  a  carload  of 
hay  and  grain,  feeding  it  all  on  the  farm  nearest  the  station  to  save 
hauling.  Mr.  Butcher  purchased  the  wool  for  the  Globe  Mills,  and 
while  it  was  being  manufactured  they  discovered  there  was  something 
wrong,  which  could  be  detected  in  the  finished  goods.  I  asked  him 
how.  He  replied  it  was  harsh  and  did  not  have  that  soft,  velvety 
feeling. 

He  investigated  in  about  the  same  manner  as  did  Mr.  Patterson.  I 
asked  him  how*  he  accoimted  for  this.  There  must  he  something  in 
the  soil  and  water  which  produces  the  grass  and  feed  which  has  not 
been  discovered  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  R.  Jacobs. 
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WOOL   AND   WOOLENS. 

HENBT  M.  STEEL,  PHUADELFHIA,  PA.,  WBITES  BELATIVE  TO 
STATEMENTS  HADE  BT  W.  A.  GBAHAM  CLABE. 

560  AND  562  Bourse  Building, 

Philadelphia^  Pa,^  January  5,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Coinmittee  of  Ways  aiid  Meana^ 

Hou^e  of  RepresentativeH,  WashingtotK  Z>.  t\ 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clark  as  printed  in 
the  hearings  before  your  committee  on  tariff  schedules.     I  notice 
various  mistakes  of  Mr.  Clark  that  should  be  corrected. 

I  am  satisfied  from  Mr.  Clark's  well-known  reputation  that  they 
may  have  arisen  from  his  misapprehension  of  the  questions,  or  his 
not  having  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  was 
interrogated. 

On  page  5949  Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  use  of  shoddy  does  not 
displace  wool.  This  is  a  manifest  error,  the  use  of  shoddy  being  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  producing  all-wool  cloth  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  cloth  composed  partly  of  wool  and  partly  of  cotton;  and  in 
making  such  a  cloth,  if  shoddy  were  not  used,  pure  wool  would  be 
required  to  about  an  equal  or  even  greater  amount. 
On  page  5950  Mr.  Hill  asks  the  following  questions  : 

Is  It  not  a  fact  that  shoddy  and  raps  and  all  those  substitutes  for  wool  are 
not  used  for  making  yarn,  but  are  U8e<l  for  fUlin/  in  niaJ''np  cloths? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  mainly  used  for  filling.  The  shoddy  Itself  has  to  be 
mixed  with  some  wool. 

To  correct  this  statement,  before  the  shoddy  can  be  used  for  filling 
it  must  be  spun  into  yam  in  order  to  use  it  in  weaving. 

On  page  5951,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Longworth  as  to  the  price  of  clothing 
in  Washington,  Mr.  Clark  states  that  an  all-wool  suit  could  be  bought 
in  Washington  for  $25. 

Referring  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Theodore  Justice  before  your 
committee  on  December  2,  he  showed  conclusively  that  an  all-wool 
suit  can  be  procured  at  retail  for  $12.50,  and  an  advertisement  of 
John  Wai^amaker,  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Record,  of  which  I 
sent  you  a  copy,  states  that  a  good  all-wool  suit  can  be  purchased 
for  $10. 

I  inclose  you  a  sample  of  an  all-worsted  fabric,  56  inches  wide, 
manufactured  by  us,  which  we  sell  at  $1.05  per  yard  to  the  wholesale 
clothing  trade  for  ready-made  suits,  and  of  which  a  suit  can  be  made 
to  retail,  with  fair  profit  to  the  wholesaler  and  retailer,  at  $10. 

As  I  stated  above,  this  is  a  pure  worsted  fabric,  free  from  shoddy, 
cotton,  or  any  adulteration. 

On  page  5957  Mr.  Clark  states  that  in  the  United  States  in  some 
cases  in  the  woolen  trade  one  weaver  runs  three  looms.  The  greatest 
number  of  what  are  termed  broad  looms  run  by  one  weaver  in  tliis 
country  is  two  looms,  and  in  regard  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
weavers  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  from  our  experience  of  a 
number  of  years  when  we  were  manufacturing  in  England,  the  facts 
are  exactly  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Clark's  statement. 
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The  English  laws  relating  to  working  people  are  decidedly  more 
strenuous  and  more  strictly  enforced  than  in  this  country.  In  fact^ 
as  well  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  no  laws  in  the  United  States  re- 
quiring a  weaver  to  weave  out  the  warp  in  his  looms  before  quitting 
his  employment,  or  requiring  him  to  give  sufficient  notice  to  his  em- 
ployer when  ceasing  to  work  for  him,  and  various  other  requirements 
which  are  strictly  enforced  in  England  and  are  unknown  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  in  the  line  of  greater  efficiency. 

Moreover,  in  England  mechanical  employments  usually  descend 
from  father  to  son,  thereby  passing  down  to  the  next  generation  an 
inheritance  of  skillful  experience. 

On  page  5942  Mr.  Clark  states  in  reference  to  carpet  wools  that  very 
little  of  it  is  fit  for  combing. 

This  is  a  very  great  mistake.  The  sources  of  carpet  wools  given 
by  Mr.  Clark  are  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  A  very 
small  portion  of  carpet  wools  is  derived  from  these  localities.  They 
mostly  come  from  Persia,  Turkey,  Arabia,  China,  and  Iceland,  and 
a  large  percentage  is  combing  wools. 

I  can  state  from  my  own  knowledge  that  yarn  spinners,  who  handle 
these  carpet  wools,  assort  out  the  finer  grades  and  make  of  them 
worsted  yarn  for  the  manufacture  of  men^  wear  fabrics. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  skein  of  such  worsted  yarn  made  from  car- 
pet combing  wools.  It  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  yarn  made  from 
class  1  wools,  but  is  just  as  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  men's  wear  fabrics  as  are  class  1  wools  dutiable  at  11  cents 
per  pound.  A  yarn  made  from  carpet  combing  wools  like  the  sample 
skein  I  send  herewith  would  make  a  fabric  similar  to  the  sample  of 
cloth  referred  to  in  this  communication  and  inclosed  herein,  which  ia 
made  from  class  1  wools. 

Yours,  truly,  Henry  M.  Steel, 

Of  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co., 
Members  of  American  Association  of  Woolen  and 

Worsted  Manufacturers. 


WOOL   SUBSTITUTES. 

D.   S.   MACEAT,   NEW   TOBE   CITT,   INDOBSES   CLASSIFICATION 
JIECOMHENDED  BT  E.  S.  STEVENS. 

^  97  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  December  31,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  The  writer  regrets  exceedingly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  you  to  hear  Mr.  E.  S.  Stevens  on  the  18th,  and  who  merely 
submitted  a  brief  to  you,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  evening.  As  you 
recollect,  we  were  with  you  from  9.30  a.  m.  until  9.30  p.  m.,  and  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  get  a  word  in  on  account  of  some  of  the  heavier 
talent  who  were  ahead  of  us. 

The  writer  knows  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
directly  to  have  the  tariff  on  wool  substitutes  on  the  lines  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Stevens  in  his  brief,  as  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  a  very 
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timited  purchasing  market  on  these  commodities,  and  the  market 
fluctuates  to  ia  great  extent  owing  to  the  very  prohibitive  tariff  on 
these  by-products,  and  there  is  no  revenue  for  tne  Government  derived 
?rom  them,  owing  to  the  extremely  high  rate  of  production,  and 
%ould  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  new  tariff  framed  so 
ihat  the  manufactiiriers  lean  buy  thfeSe  by-products  in  the  open  market, 
Whereby  we  can  give  the  man  who  has  a  salary  of  $600  to  $1,000  i 
jjrear  a  better  suit  of  clothes  for  the  same  money  than  we  are  now 
giving  him,  and  also  create  a  revenue  for  the  Qovemiilent,  which 
fiiey  do  not  now  receive,  as  stated  above. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  consideratlcin,  I  remain 
Yours,  very  trmy, 

D.  S.  Mackay, 
Of  Howe  {&  Maehfty,  Dealers  in  Woolens, 


SALOHOir  BBOS.  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  FILE  STTPPIEIDBHTAI 
STATEMEHT  BELATtYE  TO  WOOI  STOSTrnTTES. 

99  Nassatt  Street, 
New  York  J  January  S,  1909, 

.OoMMriTEE  ON  WaY«  AND  MeaNS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  our  brief  of  December  2  relating  to 
Section  363,  woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  I  beg  to  state  that  accord- 
ing to  custom-house  statistics  the  importation  of  rags  from  July, 
1896,  to  July  24,  1897,  amounted  to  29,032,429  pounds,  after  Which 
■day  no  rags  were  imported,  owing  to  the  prohibitory  duty  of  10  cents 
per  pound  or  $200  per  ton. 

Woolen  rags  are  essentially  a  raw  material  for  the  shoddy  and 
woolen  manufacturers,  and  we  believe  it  should  come  in  free  oi  duty. 
If,  however,  such  a  duty  is  imposed,  as  pointed  out  in  our  brief,  it 
will  admit  of  regular  imports  and  a  revenue  will  be  derived  there- 
from, but  not  otherwise. 

We  also  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Man- 
chester, England,  which  speaks  about  the  quality  of  the  American 
Woolen  rags  which  are  being  exported  in  large  quantities  in  spite  of 
the  prohibitory  duty.  As  to  shoddy,  we  believe  thtft  this  should  be 
protected  with  an  equitable  duty,  ^s  it  is  a  manufactured  article,  in 
which  a  good  many  mills  are  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  quite 
some  capital  has  been  invested  in  this  country  in  shoddy  mills. 

If  at  any  time  vou  desire  further  particulars,  the  writer  will  bfe 
pleased  to  appear  before  you.    Respectfully  submitted. 
Vety  ttnly,  yours, 

Sau)Mon  Bros.  &  Co., 

Exporters  and  Importers. 
Albert  Saix)M0n. 


SCHEDOLE  L -SILKS  AND  SILK  GOODS. 


ARTIFICIAL  SILK. 

▼Olr  NOSTITZ  &  TBirfiE,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  WISH  IS^CBEAISE  09 
BSAIDS  OB  DECBEASE  ON  ABTIFICIAL  SHE. 

106  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  Z>.  0. 
Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  as  we  have  heard  that 
yon  may  be  interested  in  hearing  opinions  of  manufacturers. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  braids  for  dress-trimming  purposes,  on* 
which  the  duty  is  60  per  cent  The  artificial  silk  that  we  use  is  an 
imported  article,  on  which  the  duty  is  30  per  cent,  and  we  find  that 
we  are  losing  considerable  orders  througn  the  fact  that  imported 
braids  can  successfully  compete  with  ours.  Accordinglj^,  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  American  manufacturer  either  to  have  the  duty 
on  the  braids  increased  or  on  the  artificial  silk  (which  we  call  our 
raw  material)  decreased. 

Most  respectfully,  yours, 

VoN  NosTiTz  &  Trube, 

Novelty  Braid  Mills. 


SPUN  SILK. 

CHSNET  BBOT^ttS,  SOUTH  HANCHESTEB,  CONN.,  THINK  THB 
SPUN-SIIK  SCHEBTTLE  SHOUIB  NOT  BE  CHANGED. 

South  Manchester,  Cdni^.,  Janitary  tf,  1909. 
CditMiTTteE  ON  Wats  and  Meai^s, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  source  of  all  silk  is  the  cocoon  or  protecting  shell 
made  by  the  silkworm  as  a  shelter  for  itself  while  in  the  chrysalis 
state.  Inside  this  cocoon  the  worm  is  transformed  first  into  a  chrysa- 
lis and  then  into  a  moth,  which  liberates  itself  by  piercing  the  cocoon. 
The  cocoon  is  formed  of  a  continuous  fine  fiber  secreted  by  the  Worm 
and  deposited  layer  upon  layer,  and  held  in  place  by  a  gum  secreted 
with  it  by  the  worm.  The  cocoon  has  much  the  shape  and  general 
appearance  of  a  lar^e  peanut. 

Kaw  silk  is  made  by  unwinding  these  fibers  from  the  cocoon  before 
the  moth  has  pierced  it,  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  lady  unwinds  a 
ball  of  yam.    A  certain  number  of  moths  are  always  allowed  to  come 
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out,  that  they  may  lay  eggs  for  the  next  year's  crop.  The  cocoons 
from  which  they  have  escaped  can  no  longer  be  reeled  into  raw  silk 
and  are  known  as  "  pierced  cocoons." 

In  reeling  raw  silk  a  large  amount  of  waste  is  made,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  tangled  mat  known  to  the  trade  as  "  frisons."  Again, 
in  the  process  of  winding  this  raw  silk  on  bobbins,  there  is  produced 
another  kind  of  waste,  known  as  "  winders'  waste."  These  three 
materials,  i.  e.,  pierced  cocoons,  frisons,  and  winders'  waste,  with  some 
other  relatively  unimportant  wastes,  are  classed  together  as  waste 
silk  and  constitute  the  raw  material  from  which  spun  silk  is  made. 
It  should  be  understood  that  this  waste  silk  is  composed  entirely  of 
perfectly  new,  sound  fiber,  and  has  no  similarity  to  tlie  waste  rags 
and  other  previously  manufactured  and  worn  materials  from  which 
woolen  shoddy  is  made.  There  is  no  silk  material  corresponding  to 
shoddy. 

It  is  this  yarn,  called  spun  silk,  which  we  now  have  under  con- 
sideration.   It  is  made  as  follows : 

The  natural  silk-worm  gum  adhering  to  the  fiber  is  removed  by 
immersion  in  boiling  soapsuds  or  other  chemical  treatment,  or  by 
maceration  or  decay.  All  three  processes  have  been  or  are  now  in 
practical  operation,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  .  After  the  fiber 
is  ungummed  it  is  combed  and  put  through  complicated  processes  of 
drawmg,  roving,,  and  spinning,  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  worsted  yarns.  The  filaments  are  exceedingly  fine 
and  delicate,  and  have  to  be  treated  with  much  more  care  than  wool. 
This  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  great  deal  of  highly  skilled 
labor. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  spun  silk  is  known  as  "  schappe,"  and 
to  a  certain  extent  the  term  has  been  transplanted  to  this  country.  As 
much  of  the  spun  silk  or  schappe  of  Europe  was  formerly  made  from 
stock  which  had  been  ungummed  by  the  old  process  of  maceration,  a 
false  impression  gained  credence  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  be- 
tween the  schappe  from  macerated  stock  and  the  spun  silk  from 
boiled  stock.  They  are  the  same  thing  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
older  processes  are  giving  away,  both  in  this  and  European  countries, 
to  chemical  ungumming.  There  is  absolutely  no  difference  between 
the  processes  of  manufacture  of  these  yarns  except  the  initial  one  of 
the  ungumming.  They  are  practically  identical  in  character  and  ap- 
pearance, except  that  the  silk  from  boiled  stock  is  cleaner  and  whiter 
than  the  other.  They  are  used  interchangeably  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. The  contention  that  schappe  is  not  spun  silk  has  been  thor- 
oughly argued  before  the  appraiser  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  a 
decision  has  been  rendered  to  the  effect  that  they  are  the  same. 

It  is  stated  that  spun  silk  from  macerated  stock  is  not  made  in  this 
country,  and  that  for  sanitary  and  other  reasons  it  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully made  here,  and  it  is  therefore  argued  that  a  reduction  of 
duty  upon  carded  and  combed  silk  (384,  Schedule  L,  Dingley  tariff) 
would  foster  the  growth  of  a  new  industry  of  Schappe  spinning  in 
this  country,  which  does  not  and  under  present  conditions  can  not 
exist.  This  presentation  of  the  case  is  entirely  misleading,  for  the 
maceration  of  silk  stock  not  only  can  be  successfully  done  in  this 
country  but  has  actually  been  done  on  a  very  large  scale,  but  has 
been  practically  abandoned  in  favor  of  better  processes.  If  for  any 
reason  it  was  necessary  to  make  spun  silk  from  macerated  stock  and 
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at  the  same  time  avoid  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  using  that 
method  of  ungumming  the  raw  material  here,  the  way  is  now  open  to 
do  so,  as  the  waste*  can,  under  the  present  tariff  law,  be  macerated 
abroad  and  imported  in  the  ungiimmed  state  free  of  duty,  which 
would  certainly  be  more  favorable  to  the  building  up  of  a  supposed 
new  industry-  tnan  the  suggested  plan  of  importing  macerated  comb- 
ings under  a  duty  even  as  low  as  that  recommended. 

What  does  not  exist  in  this  country  is  the  incomplete  industry  of 
silk  spinning  without  the  accompanying  branch  of  combing,  and  to 
create  it  by  allowing  the  importation  of  combed  silk  at  less  than  a 
protective  rate  would  be  a  gi'eat  injustice  to  the  completely  organized 
industries  already  existing.  The  labor  and  capital  employed  in 
combing  are  equally  entitled  to  protection  with  those  employed  in  tlie 
more  advanced  processes. 

The  proposal  to  make  a  reduction  of  duties  upon  "  tussah  "  spun 
silk  yarns  should  not  receive  favorable  consideration.  Tussah  is  a 
more  or  less  vague  name  applied  to  a  wide  range  of  silks  obtained 
from  a  number  of  different  species  of  wild  silk  cocoons  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  methods  and  machines  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  tussah  yarns  are  the  same  as  those  for  making 
other  spun  silks.  The  yarn  is  naturally  dark  in  color,  bu£  when 
bleached  it  is  only  distinguished  from  other  qualities  by  an  expert. 
Tussah  yarns  have  been  successfully  made  in  this  country,  and  if 
they  are  not  spun  in  large  quantities,  it  is  because  they  and  other  low 
grades  of  yarns  have  not  been  sufficiently  protected. 

On  account  of  the  complicated  and  expensive  machinery  used,  the 
timount  of  skilled  labor  employed  and  the  great  burden  of  carrying 
large  stocks  of  such  an  expensive  material,  both  in  the  raw,  in  proc- 
ess, and  in  finished  yarn,  it  requires  a  very  large  capital  to  install  a 
Slant  for  the  manufacture  of  spun  silk  and  to  operate  it  successfully, 
[oreover,  the  article  is  one  in  which  the  prices  of  both  raw  and  fin- 
ished product  fluctuate  more  rapidly  and  over  a  wider  range  than  is 
usual  in  cotton,  wool,  or  other  textiles,  and  the  risk  is  consequently 
great. 

These  reasons  to  a  certain  extent  explain  why  the  industry  has  not 
made  more  rapid  development  in  this  country,  but  a  more  potent 
reason  is  that  it  has  not  had  the  same  degree  of  protection  under 
which  the  cotton,  wool,  and  other  textile  industries  have  made  such 
rapid  advances.  The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  spun  silk  used 
in  the  country  is  imported  is  evidence  that  the  present  tariff  rates  are 
hardly  protective.  This  section  of  the  Dingley  tariff  is  at  present  on 
a  revenue  rather  than  on  a  protective  basis,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  ten  years  for  which  we  have  reports  of  imports 
under  the  law  the  duty  collected  upon  spun  silk  has  amounted  to 
$11,952,034.47,  against  only  $8,098,827.48  for  woolen,  worsted,  and 
cotton  yams  combined.  The  disparity  between  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing in  this  country  and  Europe  is  very  great.  The  wages 
which  we  pay  are  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  are  paid  for  the  same 
class  of  laoor  in  England,  France,  or  Switzerland,  and  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  in  Italy. 

The  manufacture  of  spun  silk  has  been  established  with  modern 
machinery  in  the  Orient,  and  is  being  carried  on  so  successfully 
that  the  yams  are  being  offered  on  this  market  in  competition  with 
American  and  European  qualities.     We  have  to  pay  from  10  to  20 
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times  as  much  for  skilled  labor  as  it  costs  in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
There  is  great  danger  ahead  in  this  oriental  competition,  not  only 
in  spun  sflks,  but  in  a  wide  range  of  woven  goods,  which  are  being 
imported  and  consumed  in  place  of  the  silJi  goods  manufactured 
here.  The  competition  of  the  Orient  in  some  Imes  of  silk  goods  is 
already  more  serious  than  that  of  Europe. 

It  is  very  true  that  specific  rates  of  duty  have  many  advantages 
over  ad  valorem  rates,  especially  because  they  are  more  easily  as- 
sessed and  evasions  of  the  law  are  more  difficult,  and  a  very  serious 
attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  work  out  a  plan  for  specific 
rates  for  the  spun-silk  schedule.  The  outcome  of  this  study  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  not  possible  to  formulate  a  strictly  specific  schedule 
which  will  bear  evenly  upon  all  qualities  and  operate  with  justice  to 
all  interests.  The  nearest  approach  possible  is  to  make  an  ad 
valorem  classification  with  graded  specific  rates  to  apply  to  each 
class. 

As  the  value  and  the  degree  of  protection  required  are  not  deter- 
mined by  any  physical  property  such  as  size  (or  count),  twist,  or 
anything  which  can  be  accurately  described  or  arbitrarily  determined, 
value  is  the  sole  factor  which  can  with  satisfactory  results  be  used 
as  a  basis  upon  which  to  levy  duties.  Yarns  of  the  same  count,  twist, 
and  number  of  strands  are  sold  at  the  same  time  in  different  qualities 
at  from  say  $1  to  $3  per  pound,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be 
grossly  unjust  to  collect  an  equal  tax  upon  the  low  grade  as  upjon 
the  high.  Should  the  rate  be  fixed  at  a  point  which  would  give 
fair  protection  to  the  best  grades,  it  would  be  prohibitive  upon  the 
low  grade;  that  is,  the  users  of  first-quality  yarns,  as,  for  instance, 
the  velvet  and  plush  weavers,  could  import  them  very  advantageously, 
while  the  consumers  of  low-grade  yarns,  such  as  are  largely  used  by 
the  weavers  of  silk  goods,  intended  for  piece  dyeing  and  printing, 
would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  schedule  for  spun  silk  in  the  Dingley  tariff  law  has  worked 
well,  and  the  records  show  that  the  duties  collected  upon  the  different 
qualities  have,  when  reduced  to  an  ad  valorem  equivalent,  borne 
with  a  surprising  degree  of  equality  upon  all.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  a  better  plan  can  be  formulated,  and  it  is  earnestly  advised  that 
no  change  be  made,  unless  it  be  an  increase  upon  the  lower  grades. 

No  change  should  be  made  in  the  manner  of  levying  duty  upon 
dyed  yarns,  attempting  to  base  the  rate  upon  the  weight  of  the  yarn 
as  it  was  before  dyeing.  In  the  first  place  the  dyeing  industry  in 
this  country  should  not  be  denied  the  protection  it  deserves  and  needs, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  check  de- 
clared weights,  as  silk  is  capable  of  being  weighted  to  almost  any 
extent  up  to,  say,  300  to  400  per  cent. 
We  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

Cheney  Brotwers, 
By  J.  W.  Cheney,  Treasurer. 


SCHEDULE  M -PULP,  PAPER,  AND  BOOKS. 


BOOKS. 

TEE  OTTEBITATIONAL  BBOTHEBHOOD   OF  BOOKBIITOEBS  ASKS? 
PBOTECTION  FBOU  F0BEIGI7  LABOB. 


New  York,  December  29,  1008.    \ 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  PAyiNE,  \ 

Chairman  Committee  oil  Ways  and  Means^  , 

House  of  Represcntatires,  j 

Gentlemen  :  During  the  recent  hearing  of  your  committee  on  thq 
ouestion  of  tariff  schedules,  our  organization  was  represented  by  Mr. 
George  Rodgers,  to  whom  your  committee  gave  a  hearing  on  Noven^ 
ber  21,  when  the  subjects  considered  by  your  committee  were  pulp^ 
paper,  books,  etc.  . 

While  Mr.  Rodgers  gave  you  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  is  require^ 
by  a  bookbinder  mechanic  of  this  country,  we  think  that  perhaps  s^ 
little  repeating  of  what  he  said,  or  adding  to  his  statement,  migh^ 
not  be  amiss,  especially  so,  as  the  particular  clauses  in  the  tariff  thal^ 
we  are  trying  to  have  corrected  means  a  great  deal  to  the  American 
mechanic* 

In  the  first  place,  we  want  to  say  that  we  have  no  fault  to  find  witb| 
•  the  tariff  as  at  present  levied.  Our  objections  are  principally  againsi^ 
three  of  the  clauses,  as  follows  : 

First.  That  clause  which  permits  the  importation  of  books  for  ed- 
ucational purposes  free  of  duty ;  and 

Second.  That  clause  which  permits  books  published  over  twenty 
years  to  come  in  free  of  duty ;  and 

Third.  That  claue-e  which  permits  books  printed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages to  come  in  free  of  duty. 

The  first-named  clause  is  being  used  to  a  very  great  extent  at  the 
present  time  in  the  furnishing  oi  books  for  the  libraries,  both  publiq 
and  private,  of  this  country. 

There  is  a  firm  who  has  a  small  plant  located  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  makes  a  practice  to  purchase  the  flat  sheets  from  the  publisher 
in  this  country  of  books  of  American  publication,  and  these  sheets 
are  shipped  to  the  city  of  Bath,  England,  where  this  firm  has  s^ 
rather  large  plant,  where  the  books  are  bound  by  foreign  workmen 
and  returned  to  this  country  for  use  of  the  libraries  as  cited  above, 
and  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  educational  clause. 

Our  understanding  of  the  intent  of  this  law  is  that  books  of  an 
educational  character  would  only  include  books  such  as  histories  nnS 
works  of  a  like  character,  but  it  surely  should  not  intend  to  includ^ 
novels  or  works  of  fiction,  which  most  of  the  librarias  are  made  up  ofe 
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The  book  published  over  twenty  years  and  admitted  free  of  duty 
applies  largely  to  the  finer  class  oi  bindings  which  are  on  the  shelves 
01  our  more  wealthy  book  lovers  and  connoisseurs,  and  we  feel  that 
this  work  could  be  done  just  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  foreign 
lands;  in  fact,  we  believe  it  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  tariff  ex- 
emption which  allows  these  bindings  to  be  done  on  the  other  side, 
where  wages  are  less  than  one-half  or  the  average  of  what  they  are  in 
this  country. 

The  books  printed  in  foreign  languages  and  admitted  free  of  duty 
we  have  no  objection  to  as  long  as  the  books  are  published  and  bound 
abroad,  but  when  they  are  sent  abroad  from  this  country  for  re- 
binding  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff  laws  are  being  violated. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  even  less,  statistics  compiled  bv  our  organization 
show  that  there  were  over  1,000  bookbinders  employed  on  this  class 
of  work,  whereas  to-day  there  are  less  than  300.  The  cause  of  this 
has  been  that  the  publishing  firms  who  handle  these  classes  of  work 
find  it  a  great  deal  cheaper  to  send  it  to  English,  German,  or  French 
binders  in  preference  to  giving  it  to  the  American  mechanic,  and  we 
believe  the  free  clauses  m  the  tariff,  as  cited  above,  are  largely  to 
blame  for  this  change  in  conditions. 

We  feel  that  we  are  heavily  handicapped  by  these  conditions,  and 
our  hope  is  that  your  committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to  make  cor- 
rections as  will  give  this  work  to  the  American  mechanic  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  foreigner.  There  are  two  or  three  instances  which  we 
could  cite  where  firms  have  told  our  people  that  the  only  object  they 
have  in  sending  the  work  abroad  was  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  but 
that  they  did  not  deny  that  the  American  mechanic  could  perform 
the  work  just  as  well. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  intruding  upon  your  deliberations 
at  this  time,  knowing  we  are  somewhat  late  in  presenting  this  state- 
ment of  facts,  but  we  are  intensely  interested,  and  will  therefore  ask 
that  this  be  our  excuse. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Ja8.  W.  Dougherty, 

Secretary-Treasurer 
International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 


HON.  EBNEST  F.  ACHESON,  U.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  FBOH  LIBBABIAK 
OF  THE  FREE  LIBBART  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

1217-1221  CHESTNtJT  Street, 
Philadelphia^  Pa,^  December  29^  1908. 

Hon.  Ernest  Francis  Acheson,  M.  C, 

Hovse  of  Representatives^ 

Washington^  D.  G, 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  The  trustees  of  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
have  learned  that  there  is  an  effort  being  made  to  increase  the  auty 
now  levied  on  books  and  other  printed  matter  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  to  remove  from  the  free  list  all  classes  of  books 
now  included  therein. 
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There  is,  as*  you  probably  know,  a  duty  at  present  of  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  books  so  imported,  with  the  exception  of  books  printed 
wholly  in  foreign  languages,  books  printed  in  English  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  books  imported  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  for  the  use  of  libraries,  educational 
institutions,  or  societies  of  a  literary  or  scientific  character. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  board  that  it  would  be  a  grievous  hardship 
to  libraries  as  well  as  to  the  other  institutions  and  societies  men- 
tioned to  remove  books  from  the  free  list,  because  the  injury  imposed 
would  be  totally  out  of  proportion  to  the  benefit  which  would  accrue 
to  the  retail  bookseller. 

The  importations  of  the  large  libraries  of  the  country  are  mostly 
made  up  of  those  items  which  can  not  be  secured  in  this  country 
through  the  ordinary  avenues  of  trade.  Very  few  institutions  malce 
use  of  the  English  editions  of  current  books,  even  when  published  in 
England  in  advance  of  the  American  reprint.  In  the  smaller  libra- 
ries, of  which  there  are  thousands  in  the  United  States,  the  importa- 
tion of  current  literature  from  abroad  is  almost  unknown. 

To  prohibit  the  acauiring  of  books  atid  other  printed  matter  from 
foreign  countries  would  be,  m  our  opinion,  totally  out  of  keeping  with 
the  treatment  accorded  educational  institutions  by  all  enlightened 
governments. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  has  always  entertained  the 
strongest  sympathy  for  the  retail  dealer  in  the  troubles  that  he  has 
had  to  meet  within  the  last  few  years  by  reason  of  the  encroachments 
^  made  on  his  business  by  changes  in  trade  methods  and  from  the  diffi- 
culties incident  to  the  carrying  of  a  large  stock,  which  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public;  but  in  view  of  the  facts  which  have 
been  stated  above,  we  can  not  see  that  such  a  dealer  would  secure  any 
return  which  would  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  institutions  designated. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  see  the  fairneas  of  our  position  in 
this  matter,  and  by  every  means  in  your  power  oppose  the  passage 
of  this  suggested  amendment  to  the  tariff  law. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  Thomson, 
Librarian  and  Secretary  The  Free  TAbrary  of  Philadelphia, 


TEE  MODEBN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEBICA  ADOPTS 
BESOLTTTIONS  BELATIVE  TO  WOBES  OF  ABT,  BOOKS  AND 
APPABATTTS. 

107  Walker  Street, 
Cambridge^  Mass.j  January  7,  J909. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Dear  Sir:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  held  at  Princeton  University,  December  30, 
1908,  the  following  resolutions  were  (unanimously)  adopted: 

Resolved,  (1)  That  the  Modern  IjaiiKuage  Association  of  America,  represent- 
ing the  scholars  and  teachers  of  tlie  modern  langnajjes  and  literatures  in  the 
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acbools  and  collies  of  the  Uuited  States,  believiug  tbat  the  ^jreseiit  tariff  laws, 
with  their  iiuport  duties  i\iJun  works  of  art,  books  printed  lu  foreign  countries, 
and  scientific  apparatus,  Iniuose  an  unjust  burden  upon  scMentitic  work  In  this 
(iountry,  and  act  as  an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  general 
culture,  while  acconipHshihg  Uttle  as  regards  the  end  for  which  such  laws  are 
framed,  respectfully  petition  the  Congress  of  the  I'nite<l  States,  in  the  proiwsed 
revision  of  the  tariff  laws,  to  remove  the  existing  duties  upon  works  of  art 
and  their  reproductions,  Including  photographs,  upon  all  books  printed  in 
foreign  countries,  and  upon  scientific  instruments  intended  for  the  private  use 
of  investigators. 

(2)  That  the  association  instruct  Its  st»cretary  to  communicate  to  Oongres*, 
at  the  proper  time  and  through  the  iirojier  channels,  a  copy  of  these  resolutlona. 

KespectfuUy  yours,  • 

C-.  H.  Grandoent,  Secretary. 


THE  DETBOIT  (MIC^.)  PUBLIC  LIBBABT  COMMISSION  WAKTS  NO 
INOREASfi  IN  BOOK  DITTIES. 

Detroit,  January  2^  1909. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  instructed  by  the  Detroit  library  commission  to 
forward  to  you  the  inclosed  memorandum  of  action  unanimously 
taken  at  their  most  recent  meeting. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

•  H.  M.  Utlbt, 

Librarian^  Public  Libra)^  of  Detroit^  Mich. 


The  Detroit  library  commission  respectfully  protests  against  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  induce  Congress  to  increase  the  duty  at 
present  levied  on  imported  books  and  other  printed  matter  and  to 
remove  from  the  free  list  all  classes  of  books  now  included  therein. 

To  increase  the  duty  on  books  would  not  tend  to  the  encouragement 
of  any  industry,  but  would  simply  increase  the  profits  of  publishers 
at  the  expense  of  book  buyers.  Authors  and  publishers  are  now  pro- 
tected by  copyright  and  no  good  reason  appears  for  double  protection. 

To  withdraw  from  libraries  and  educational  institutions  the  privi- 
lege of  free  importation  of  books  would  be  distinctly  a  backward  step. 
IVlany  years  ago  Congress  relieved  libraries  and  educational  institu- 
tions from  import  duties,  on  the  theory  that  all  efforts  to  promote 
the  intelligence  of  the  citizens  should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated. 

Publishing  conditions  in  Great  Britian,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
have  already  resulted  in  a  recent  considerable  increase  in  the  prices 
of  books.  The  funds  of  public  libraries,  raised  almost  wholly  by 
taxation,  are  necessarily  limited,  and  many  libraries  find  their  pur- 
chasing resources  badly  handicapped  by  the  increased  cost  of  books. 
To  add  duties  on  all  foreign  publications  would  seriously  cripple 
many  of  these,  which  even  now  find  their  facilities  for  public  service 
much  curtailed. 
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Tbe  conunission  sees  no  good  reason  for  chauffing  the  existing  laws 
and  earnestly  hopes  that  the  privileges  which  libdrariea  now  possess 
may  be  continued  and  extended. 

SiDi^EY  T.  MiuLEB,  President^ 
HiNTON  E.  Spalding,  Secretary^ 

DiVIE  B.  DUTFIELD, 

Herbert  Bowe^, 
George  Osius, 
Ralph  Phelps,  Jr., 

Detroit  Library  Commission. 


VHOH   THEOLOGICAL   SEVIirABY    APPEALS    FOB   BVTY   FBEE 
SCIEiniFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  BOOKS. 

700  Park  Avenue, 
New  York^  January  tf,  1909. 
Chairman  CoMMmEB  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :    I  have  the  honor  to  send  to  you,  inclosed  herein,  a  pre- 
amble and  resolution  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis  at  its  annual  meeting,  held  at  Columbia  University  on 
December  30,  1908. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Julius  A,  Bewer, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,! 
held  in  New  York  City  December  30,  1908,  the  following  preamble, 
and  resolution  were  adopted : 

Whereas  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  books  In  the  Kuglisli 
language  published  abroad  is,  so  far  ns  scientific  and  technical  works  are  con-, 
cemed,  of  the  nature  of  a  tax  on  scholars  without  compensating  advantages  of 
protection  to  authors  or  publishers,  or  of  appreciable  increase  of  revenue,  and 
is  to  that  extent  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  especially  tp  that  policy  of  foster- 
ing learning  and  education  which  has  always  characterized  the  administration 
of  our  Government :    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis  petition  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  National  Congress  to  take  steps  for  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  books  of  a  scientific  and  technical  cliaracter  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  published  abroad,  putting  these  books  on  the  same  footing  as 
books  published  in  a  foreign  language. 

A  true  copy. 

William  H.  Cobb, 
Recording  Secretary.^  Union  Theological  Seminary. 


TKQplAS  I.  MOirrGOMERT,  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  LIBRARIAN, 
OPPOSES  ANT  INCREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  BOOKS. 

Harrisbuiu},  Deeemher  21^^  1908, 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  heard  that  there  is  an  effort  being  made  to 
increase  the  duty  now  levied  on  books  and  other  printed  matter  im- 
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ported  into  the  United  States,  and  to  remove  from  the  f i*ee  list  all 
classes  of  books  now  included  therein. 

There  is,  as  you  probably  know,  a  duty  at  present  of  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  books  so  imported,  with  the  exception  of  books  printed 
wholly  in  foreign  languages,  books  printed  in  England  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  books  imported  for  the  use  of  tne  United  States, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  or  for  the  use  of  libraries,  educational  insti- 
tutions, or  societies  of  a  literary  or  scientific  character. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  all  these  institutions  to 
have  such  a  measure  enacted,  and  that  the  injury  imposed  would  be 
totally  out  of  proportion  to  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the 
retail  bookseller  for  whose  benefit  this  amendment  is  suggested. 

The  importations  of  the  large  libraries  of  the  country  are  made  up 
of  items  which  can  not  be  secured  in  this  country  through  the  ordi- 
nary avenues  of  trade.  Very  few  institutions  made  use  of  English 
editions  of  current  books,  even  when  published  in  England  but  re- 
printed in  America, 

In  the  smaller  libraries,  of  which  there  are  thousands  in  the  United 
States,  the  importation  of  current  literature  from  abroad  is  almost 
unknown. 

To  enact  such  a  measure  as  would  prohibit  the  acquiring  of  books 
and  other  printed  matter  would  be  totally  out  of  keeping  with  the 
treatment  accorded  educational  institutions  by  all  enlightened  gov- 
ernments, and,  in  my  opinion,  this  would  be  the  result  if  the  pro- 
posed amendment  goes  into  effect. 

I  have  always  personally  expressed  strong  sympathy  with  the 
retail  dealer  in  books  in  the  difficulties  he  has  had  to  meet  by  reason 
of  the  encroachment  upon  his  business  by  the  department  stores,  but 
in  view  of  the  'facts  which  have  been  stated  above  I  can  not  see  that 
he  will  be  at  all  benefited,  and  certainly  the  libraries  would  be 
injured. 

I  hope  that  you  may  see  the  fairness  of  our  reasoning  in  this  mat- 
ter and  oppose  the  passage  of  this  amendment  by  every  means  in 
your  power. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thomas  L.  Montgomery, 

State  Librarian, 


HOir.  A.  p.  OABDNEE,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  EESOLTTTIONS  ADOPTED  BT 
TETTSTEES  OF  BOSTON  ATHEN^ITTM. 

Washington,  January  5,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and>  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  inclose  you  herewith  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  favoring  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  books  and  other  printed  matter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  P.  Gardner. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  AthencBum  on  Monday, 
December  21,  1908,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

The  tmrtees  of  the  Boston  Athemeiim  have  learned  with  regret  that  an  effort 
Is  being  made  to  increase  the  duty  now  levied  on  books  and  other  printed  mat- 
ter Imported  into  the  United  States,  and  to  remove  from  the  free  list  all  classes 
of  books  now  included  therein.   , 

We  commend  the  statement  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings  that,  "  So  far  as  it  goes,  the 
present  duty  is  a  tax  on  knowledge  and  education ;  an  unwise  tax  in  a  republic, 
the  existence  of  which  must  always  depend  on  the  lutellljrence  of  its  citizens. 

"The  removal  of  books  for  public  libraries  from  the  free  list  will  be  dis- 
tlnctl.v  a  backwiird  stop,  as  the  exemption  as  now  exis^tlng  has  been  the  law  for 
maay  years,  and  the  result  will  be  the  Imposition  of  a  serious  tax  upon  a  class 
of  institutions  which  have  always  been  favored  or  supported  by  all  enlightened 
governments." 

The  trustees  of  the  Boston  AthensBum,  therefore,  respectfully  protest  against 
any  diminution  of  the  privileges  that  libraries  now  possess;  and  further  express 
the  opinion  that  all  import  duties  upon  books  and  other  printed  matter  should 
be  entirely  abolished. 

Rcftolvcd,  That  an  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing  minute  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  each  Member  of  the  House  representing  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

A  true  copy.     Attest:  Aijbert  Thorndike,  Secretary, 


THE  IIBRAET  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA  FAVOES  THE  DTTTT- 
FKEE  ADMISSION  OF  ALL  BOOKS  AND  FEINTED  MATTEE. 

Northwest  CJorner  Locust  and  Juniper  Streets, 

Philadelphia^  December  30,  1908. 
To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanS, 

Washington,  D.  G, 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1731  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  his  friends,  has  had  an  existence  of  one  hundred 
and  seven  years,  during  which  time,  although  never  a  rich  institu- 
tion, by  care  and  economy  it  has  collected  some  200,000  volumes  or 
more,  which  the  public  freely  consults.  It  has  been  a  great  help  to 
the  company  that  it  has  been  able  to  import  its  foreign  books  free 
of  duty;  incleed,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  so  valuable 
a  collection  without  this  help.  Now,  should  the  duty  be  increased 
and  the  free  entry  of  books  be  removed,  with  its  present  limited 
means,  a  very  heavy  blow  would  be  struck  at  the  usefulness  of  the 
Ubrary;  in  fact,  it  would  be  almost  necessary  to  cease  buying  books 
printed  in  Europe. 

Therefore,  the  directors  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 
subscribe  to  and  most  heartily  indorse  the  following  resolutions  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  Founda- 
tions: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  on  Wednesday, 
December  9,  1908,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

The  trustees  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  have  learned  with  deep  regret 
that  an  effort  is  making  to  Increase  the  duty  now  levied  on  books  and  other 
printed  matter  imported  Into  the  United  States  and  to  remove  from  the  free 
list  all  classes  of  books  now  Included  therein. 

The  existing  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  books,  ex- 
cepting, however,   first,  books  printed  wholly   in  foreign   languages;   second. 
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t^ooks  ill  fingltoh  whicti  b^ve  bieen  t)rinted  niore  than  twenty  years;  third,  liOoks 
Iniported  for  the  nse  of  the  United  States  or  the  Library  of  Congress  or  for 
the  use  of  libraries,  educational  Institutions,  or  societies  of  a  literary  or  scleil- 
atki  character. 

An  Imptort  duty  on  books  differs  entirely  In  its  effect  upon  the  manufacturer 
from  other  duties,  In  that  the  copyright  laws  afford  protection  to  authors  and 
publishers  quite  apnrt  from  tli*»  tariff. 

The  protection  afforded,  moreover,  ts  extremely  limited,  affecting  only  sncli 
imported  modem  books  and  periodicals  as  are  printed  in  English.  So  far  as  it 
goes,  however,  the  duty  is  H  tax  on  knowledge  and  education ;  an  unwise  tax 
in  a  republic,  the  existence  of  which  must  always  depend  on  the  intelligaice  of 
its  citizens. 

The  removal  of  b(^ks  for  public  libraries  from  the  free  list  will  be  distinctly 
a  backward  step,  as  the  exemption  as  now  existing  has  been  the  law  for  uiany 
years,  and  the  result  will  be  the  imposition  of  a  serious  tax  upon  a  class  of 
Institutions  which  have  always  been  favored  or  supported  by  all  enlightened 
goremments. 

This  board,  therefore,  respectfully  protests  against  any  diminution  of  the 
privileges  the  libraries  now  possess ;  and  further  expresses  the  opinion  that  alt 
import  duties  on  books  and  other  printed  matter  should  be  entirely  abolished. 

The  directors  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  respectfttlly 
join  in  this  protest,  and  direct  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  present 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  member  of  the  House  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edw.  S.  Buckle  r. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

George  H.  Fisher. 

HfiNRr  C.  Chapmai*. 

Owen  Wister. 

Clemet^t  Buckley  Newdold. 

g.  e.  db  schweinitz. 

Chas.  E.  Dana. 

Sydney  G.  Fisher. 

J.  Percy  Keatii^g. 


tHE  TBirSTEES  OF  THE  PUBLtC  UBBABt  OF  CINCtNRATI,  OHIO, 
ABOFT  RESOLirTldNS  FATOEIKO  FREE  BOOKS. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  «g,  iftW. 
Hon.  SsRENb  E.  Payne, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Hoiise  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  a  meetingof  the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Cincinnati,  on  Thursday,  December  17,  1908,  the  following  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted: 

Thb  trustees  of  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  have  leamted  with 
deep  regret  that  an  effort  is  making  to  increase  the  duty  now  levied 
on  books  and  other  printfed  matter  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  to  remove  from  the  free  list  all  classes  of  books  not^  included 
thereih. 

The  existing  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  oh 
books,  excepting,  however,  first,  books  printed  wholly  in  foreigh 
languages;  second,  books  in  English  which  have  been  printed  niorc 
than  twenty  years ;  third,  books  imported  for  the  use  of  the  United 
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states  or  the  Libraty  of  Congress,  or  for  thie  use  ttf  libraries,  educa- 
tional institutions,  or  societies  of  a  literary  or  scientific  character. 

An  import  duty  on  books  differs  entirely  in  its  effect  upon  the 
manufacturek*  from  other  duties,  in  that  the  copyright  laws  afford 
prbt^tion  to  authors  And  publishers  quite  apart  from  the  tariff. 

The  protection  afforded,  moreover,  is  extremely  limited,  affecting 
only  such  imported  modern  books  and  periodicals  as  are  printed  in 
Eniflish.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  the  duty  is  a  tax  on  knowledge 
.ftnd  education:  an  unwise  tax  in  a  republic,  the  existence  of  whibh 
must  always  depend  on  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens. 

The  removal  of  books  for  public  libraries  from  the  free  list  will  be 
distinctly  a  backward  step,  as  the  exemption  as  now  existing  has  been 
the  law  for  many  years,  and  the  results  will  be  the  imposition  of  ft 
serious  tax  upon  a  class  of  institutions  which  have  always  been 
favored  or  supported  by  all  enlightened  governments. 

This  board  therefore  res|>ectfully  protests  against  any  diminution 
of  th^  privileges  that  libraries  now  possess ;  and  further  expresses  the 
opinion  that  all  import  duties  upon  hooks  and  other  printed  mattet 
should  be  entirely  aoolished. 

Resolved,  That  an  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing  minute  be  sent  to 
each  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  present 
House  of  Hepresentatives  and  to  the  Member  of  the  House  xieprth 
fienting  the  First  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  take  such  measures  as  it  may  think  proper  to  have  the 
views  expresSied  in  the  foregoing  minute  presented  to  the  committees 
of  the  present  and  the  next  Congress,  either  orally  or  otherwise,  Jis 
may  l)e  thought  tnost  expedient. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Board  ot  Trustees,  Public  Library  of  CiNCiNNATt. 
By  Eugene  Schaefer,  President, 


THE  BOAED  OF  DISECTOES  OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES  (GAL.)  PUBLIC 
LIBEAET  WANT  DTTTY-FEEE  BOOJS. 

Los  ANOfiixEa,  CaL. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles  Publife 
Library  On  Wednesday,  December  29,  1908,  the  following  resolii- 
tion  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles  PubHc  Library,  which  serv^ 
a  population  of  300,000  and  circulates  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  y'cA- 
times  per  year  out  of  this  building,  besides  the  enormous  study-use  inside  the 
building  by  all  classes  of  students  in  art,  architecture,  and  science,  earnestly 
protest  against  the  removal  from  the  free  list  of  the  bookd  now  Imported  Into 
the  United  States,  particularly  by  libraries. 

The  most  important  text  books  In  many  branches  of  art,  architecture,  and 
hittory  are  of  necessity  imported.  Some  of  them  are  in  foreign  languages, 
Some  procurable  only  in  foreign  countries.  A  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  on 
these  books  simply  would  mean  that  this  city,  which  is  the  center  of  educa- 
tion for  nearly  a  million  square  miles,  would  be  reduced  in  effective  scholar- 
ship by  that  amount.  In  our  Judgment  it  would  be  a  step  backward  toward 
barbarism  to  deprive  our  students  of  these  privileges. 

We  respectfully  but  urgently  protest  against  any  wlthdrat«lftl  of  pfivUegfe 
tiow  possessed  by  public  libraries  under  the  present  tariff. 
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Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  eacli  member 
of  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  present  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  each  MenU>er  from  the  State  of  California. 


Attest: 


Chas.  F.  Lummis, 

Librarian^  Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 


CIGAR  LABELS. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENTS  OF  LOUIS  C.  WAONEK  &  COMPANY, 
NEW  TOEK  CITY,  EELATIVE  TO  LABELS. 

New  York,  January  7, 1909, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Many  statements  submitted  to  your  committee  since 
November  21  bearmg  on  cigar  labels  and  bands  are  so  misleading 
and  untruthful  that  we  beg  to  be  permitted  to  reply  to  them  and 
place  said  matters  properly  before  you. 

The  Forbes  Company  makes  an  issue  of  small  size  labels  and  what 
the  duty  thereon  wouldf  be,  etc.,  which  matter  has  absolutely  no  bear- 
ing on  cigar  labels;  the  sizes  of  them,  without  exception,  are  alto- 
gether much  greater,  the  design  itself  covering  about  one-half  of 
the  label  while  the  other  half  is  simply  blank  paper. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  the  Forbes  Company  have  at  no  time  during 
their  long  existence  ever  produced  cigar  labels,  much  less  bands,  and 
if  this  is  so,  how  can  they  be  capable  of  suggesting  any  proper  rates 
of  duty  on  them  ?    Their  other  statements  are  unworthy  of  reply. 

Tariff  hearings.  No.  43,  pages  6308  to  6310:  The  statement  oi  im- 
ports for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  as  reaching  the  sum  of 
$337,016,  may  be  correct  and  simply  proves  that  it  is  not  a  large 
amount  anyway  when  compared  with  the  output  of  these  goods  m 
domestic  work,  and  while  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  give  exact 
figures,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  at  least  90  per  cent  greater,  and  this 
;  divided  by  not  more  tnan  one  dozen  firms  in  New  York  City. 

On  page  6309  the  assertion  is  made  as  showing  statistics  of  the 
custom-house  at  New  York,  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1907,  the  highest  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  any  imports  of  cigar  labels 
and  bands  was  only  46.67  per  cent,  and  that  exactly  $12  worth  of 
goods  was  imported  at  this  high  percentage.  In  answer,  we  assert 
positively  that  the  statistics  (while  we  do  not  have  them)  can  abso- 
lutely not  show  this  to  be  so,  and  that  the  statement  is  made  with  the 
Erime  object  of  deceiving  your  committee.  For  this  very  period  we 
ave  carefully  gone  over  our  imports  alone  and  here  are  the  amounts 
with  their  ad  valorem  equivalents,  which  can  be  substantiated  by  our 
invoices  and  books : 


Cigar  band^  in  bronze,  at  20  oenta  per  pound 

Cigar  bands  in  metal  leaf,  at  6D  centa  per  (lound 

,  Cigar  labels  printed  in  less  than  8  colors,  fit  20  eents  per  pound. 
Cigar  labels  printed  in  more  than  «  colors,  ot 30  cents  per  pound . 
Cigar  labels  printed  in  metal  leaf,  at  60  cents  per  pound 


Total 
imports. 

Weight. 

Duty 
there- 
on. 

Ad  valorem 
equivalent. 

Pounds. 

.'   Percent 

$23,486 

•27,335 

$6,467  ,            23.28 

45.610 

80.432 

15,216 

83.36 

18,158 

11.433 

4.822 

52. 9S 

10,6^9 

18.'2o4 

5,476 

51.42 

8,736 

14,235 

7.117 

81.47 
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As  we  purchase  our  goods  outright  and  pay  cash  for  them,  the 
insulting  accusation  that  our  invoice  values  are  erroneous  is  a  malig- 
nant falsehood  on  the  part  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing 
Lithographers. 

To  all  other  statements  on  pages  6309  and  6310,  beginning  "A  set 
of  labels  costs  about  4^  cents  a  box,  and  sometimes  more,"  we  assert 
again  that  this  is  absolutely  correct  for  imported  goods,  and  that  it  is 
only  2  cents  per  box,  applies  only  to  domestic  goods.  Even  the  cheap- 
est imported  labels  with  trimmings  costs  over  3  cents  per  box,  and  tne 
finer  grades  up  to  7  cents. 

As  we  handle  only  cigar  labels  and  bands,  and  have  done  so  since 
1887,  and  bands  always  having  been  one  essential  part  of  our  busi- 
ness, the  statement  that  there  were  practically  none  imported  prior  to 
1894,  or  even  1897,  is  conclusively  false. 

The  domestic  lithographers  then  follow  with  the  assertion  that  the 
average  cost  of  bands  to  the  cigar  manufacturer  is  3  cents  for  each 
box  of  100  cigars,  which  is  true  for  domestic  work,  but  not  so  for  the 
foreign.  The  lowest  selling  price  for  large  quantities  for  German 
work  is  from  3^  to  4  cents  tor  bronze  printmg  and  double  for  metal- 
leaf  work.  Under  their  proposed  rates  for  bronze  bands  only,  now 
at  20  cents  per  pound,  they  jump  this  rate  to  70  cents,  which  means  a 
duty  alone  of  22  cents  per  1,000.  Add  to  this  the  foreign  cost,  which, 
at  lowest  price,  including  import  expenses,  is  24  cents,  makes  the  total 
cost  46  cents,  and  yet  they  say  in  their  own  statement,  that  they  seli 
them,  including  their  profit,  to  the  cigar  manufacturers  at  an  average 
price  of  30  cents  ^er  1,000. 

That  our  brief  was  drawn  up  by  two  firms  of  attorneys  who  have 
absolutely  no  know^ ledge,  etc.,  is  too  sillv  for  further  comment;  of 
course  it  was  submitted  by  them  as  compiled  by  us. 

We  find  nothing  misleading  in  our  statement  that  the  American 
dgar  labels  are  invading  the  foreign  markets,  nor  did  we  say  to  what 
extent.  That  was  merely  a  reply  to  their  original  assertion  that  they 
sold  absolutely  none  abroad.  N^ow,  they  say  the  amounts  are  very 
small.  We  still  seriously  question  the  accuracy  of  their  figures  of 
exports,  as  we  are  in  possession  of  a  letter  from  our  factory  in  Ger- 
many saying  that  agencies  are  established  in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Westfal^n,  besides  Holland  and  England,  for  the  sale  of  American 
labels  and  that  the  exports  to  Germany  alone  reach  an  enormous 
amount  because  of  the  very  small  duty,  almost  too  insignificant  to 
name,  and  also  because  they  are  sold  in  that  market  at  prices  at  least 
25  per  cent  less  than  the  German  goods.  We  have  written  our  factory 
to  procure  statistics  of  imports  into  Germany  and  if  they  can  be  ob- 
tained will  take  liberty  in  submitting  them  later. 

After  having  submitted  our  first  brief  November  21,  1908,  to  the 
manufacturers  abroad  they  have  corrected  us  in  one  particular,  and 
are  ready  to  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  the  correction,  that  a  day's  run 
in  Germany  averages  3,000  sheets,  only  one  or  two  firms  being  capable 
of  running  3,500,  which  is  the  highest  run  in  any  event.  As  the 
Forbes  Company,  in  their  later  brief  December  16,  book  35,  page 
r)197,  do  not  deny,  nor  has  it  been  denied  by  others  since  then,  that  a 
day's  run  in  America  is  at  least  0,000  sheets,  the  American  lithog- 
raphers have  the  advantage  over  the  foreigners  in  printing  alone  by 
fully  100  per  cent. 
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Without  going  into  further  detail,  we  submit  a  summary  of  our 
contention  on  separate  sheets  herewith. 
Respectfully, 

Louis  C.  Wagner  &  Co. 


New  York,  January  7, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  summary  to  our  previous  briefs  and  additional 
statements  on  separate  sheets  herewith,  we,  on  behalf  of  the  few 
importing  firms  of  cigar  labels  and  bands,  respectfully  submit  the 
following : 

Although  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithograohera 
claims  to  represent  350  factories,  there  are  not  more  than  one  aozen 
producing  cigar  labels  or  bands,  and  those,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, are  located  in  New  York  City.  Among  this  dozen  we  question 
whether  there  are  more  than  two  or  three  firms  who  advocate  a 
change  in  duties,  much  less  would  think  of  higher  rates. 

The  really  principal  firm  advocating  the  exclusive  rates  on  labels 
and  bands,  not  directly  but  through  the  National  Association,  is 
the  American  Lithographic  Company,  New  York.  This  company  is 
and  has  always  been  known  throughout  the  United  States,  not  only 
by  their  competitors  but  among  the  cigar  manufsfcturers  and  cigar 
box  makers,  as  "  the  trust,"  and  any  increased  rates  would  mainly 
be  of  benefit  to  this  company  and  not  to  the  lithographic  trade  in 
general. 

While  the  small  importation  of  these  goods  is  confined  to  four  or 
five  firms,  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  product  is  almost  exclusively 
made  in  New  York  Citjr. 

The  national  association  comes  to  your  committee  with  a  general 
statement  asking  for  higher  duties,  with  nothing  specific  to  sub- 
stantiate their  claim,  showing  not  one  specimen  of  a  label  or  band  of 
German  make  or  what  it  is  sold  at  and  what  their  relative  selling 
price  would  be  for  a  similar  article  produced  here,  but  simply  rely- 
ing upon  one  thine,  the  difference  in  scale  of  wa^es,  which  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  by  others  as  incorrect.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  beg  to  refer  to  our  testimony  before  your  committee  November 
21,  1908,  and  the  various  samples  then  submitted,  showing  that  their 
cost  in  Germany  is  practically  the  same  and  in  some  instances  even 
higher  than  the  same  designs  and  workmanship  are  produced  in 
New  York  and  sold  by  the  domestic  lithographer.  Tliese  figures 
have  since  then  not  been  refuted,  nor  can  they  be,  so  it  is  self-evident 
that  even  without  any  duty  at  all,  larger  editions  can  not  be  im- 
ported anvway.  And  what  applies  to  these  particular  designs  ap- 
plies to  all  others  under  similar  conditions  and  quantities. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  we  have  absolutely  no  protection  on 
our  designs.  Each  and  every  one  can  be  copied  here,  and  it  is  done 
to  a  great  extent,  for  sole  reasons  given  in  our  testimony  November 
21,  1908. 

Apart  from  the  stupendous  rates,  the  national  association  or, 
properly   said,   the   American    Lithographic   Company,   goes  even 
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further  and  suggests  another  10  cents  a  pound  for  embossed  designs. 
They  might  properly  have  added  this  10  cents  originally  to  their 
other  rates,  as  all  bands,  without  exception,  and  95  per  cent  of  all 
imported  labels  and  flaps  are  embossed. 

We  are  not  at  all  interested  in  lithographic  prints  on  which  the 
present  duties  are  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  from  20  to  27  per 
cent,  while  on  our  imports,  labels  and  bands,  and  more  especisilly 
labels,  it  is  double  and  treble. 

In  our  separate  testimony  added  to  this  we  have  compiled  the  total 
imports  of  our  firm  alone  from  June  30, 1906,  to  June  30, 1907,  show- 
ing their  ad  valorem  equivalents  which,  on  all  grades  of  labels  are 
now  so  excessively  high  that  only  small  amounts  can  be  imported  and 
the  major  part  of  these  represents  first  editions.  The  lowest  rate  is 
on  bronze  bands  and  we  particularly  refer  to  this.  As  shown  in  our 
statement  annexed,  and  admitted  by  the  domestic  lithographers,  they 
sell  these  very  bands  to  the  c'gar  manufacturers  at  30  cents  per  1,000, 
which  is  the  lowest  cost  of  German  goods,  including  present  duty. 

Although  both  lithographic  prints  and  labels  are  produced  by  the 
same  process  yet  there  is  this  vast  difference  in  rates  of  duty.  For  the 
information  of  your  committee  we  will  state  how  they  came  about 
originally  in  the  Wilson  bill.  The  statement  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
book  43,  page  6301,  reports  that  the  rates  were  agreed  upon  at  a  meet- 
ing between  the  importers  and  domestic  manufacturers  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Chairman  Jones;  true,  and  just  at  this  particular  conference 
cigar  labels  and  bands  were,  for  the  first  time,  taken  out  of  the  litho- 
graphic schedule  and  provided  for  separately  at  higher  rates.  Mr. 
Louie  C.  Wagner  then,  as  now,  was  an  importer  of  labels  and  bands, 
but  was  in  Europe  at  that  time.  He  now  makes  the  positive  assertion 
that  his  representative  was  not  permitted  to  attend  that  meeting ;  that 
no  other  nrm  importing  labels  did  appear  excepting  one,  large  im- 
porters of  lithographic  prints,  and  who,  at  that  time,  also  imported 
cigar  labels,  but  evidently  found  this  line  not  profitable,  so  sold 
their  entire  stock  soon  after  the  Wilson  bill  became  a  law  to  the  Amer- 
ican Lithographic  Company.  They,  the  American  Lithographic 
Company,  at  that  time  were  mainly  instrumental  in  framing  the 
schedule,  and  to  enable  them  to  get  the  importers  of  prints  to  agree  to 
high  rates  on  labels,  compromised  by  accepting  lower  rates  on  prints. 
And  this  very  firm  comes  along  again  now  and  asks  for  still  more. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  duties  on  our  goods  should 
be  in  conformity  with  those  of  similar  manufacture  by  reducing 
them,  especially  the  20  cent,  30  cent,  and  50  cent  rates  on  labels. 

Since  we  have  clearly  shown  in  our  first  brief  and  in  this  summary 
that  domestic  goods  are  made  and  sold  to  the  trade  at  a  profit  as  low 
and  in  some  instances  lower  than  the  cost  in  Germany,  excluding  any 
duty,  we  respectfully  ask  your  committee  that  the  rates  suggested  by 
us  November  21,  1908,  be  adopted.  They  were  made  with  all  fair- 
ness and  with  more  than  ample  protection  to  domestic  industrv,  and 
would  enable  us  to  redeem  the  repeat  orders  which  rightfully  belong 
to  us  and  increase  the  revenue  to  the  Government. 
Respectfully, 

Louis  J.  JOAQUBS  &  Co. 
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OEOBQE  SCHLEOEL,  NEW  TOBZ  CITT,  PROTESTS  AGAINST  £E- 
DTTCTION  OF  DTTTT  ON  CIOAB  LABELS. 

138  AND  140  Centre  Street, 
New  York,  December  30, 1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Gentlemen  :  Being  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  cigar  la- 
bels, flaps,  and  bands  in  the  citjr,  and  coming  constantly  in  competi- 
tion with  the  German  productions  in  this  line,  must  nrmly  protest 
against  any  reduction  wnatsoever  in  duty  on  these  goods.  The  prices 
the  Germans  give  now  in  New  York  City  are  so  remarkably  low 
that  any  further  reduction  will  put  all  the  business  in  their  hands 
and  throw  out  of  employment  a  great  many  skilled  workmen,  who 
would  not  have  any  other  work  that  would  pay  them.  Yes,  put  them 
out  of  business  completely;  have  been  in  this  business  thirty  years, 
and  the  prices  are  as  close  as  can  be  made. 

Yours,  very  truly,  George  Schlegel. 


JAPANIN,   PARCHMYN,  OB  GLASSINE, 

THE  KOBEST  OAI£  CO.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  WISHES  THE  DUTIES  ON 
THIS  PAPEE  BEDTTCED. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  6,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Kepresentatives,  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  the  proposed  revision  of  existing 
tariff  schedules  now  in  the  hands  of  your  committee,  we  desire  to 
make  mention  of  several  items  which  are  manifestly  favorable  to  our 
European  competitors. 

Herewith  are  samples  of  paper,  and  envelopes  made  of  the  same, 
variously  described  as  japanin,  parchmyn,  plassine,  etc.  This  ma- 
terial possesses  qualities  which  are  bringing  it  into  very  great 
demand. 

The  paper  in  the  form  of  raw  material  is  admitted  under  para- 
graph 402  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  finished  arti- 
cle— that  is,  envelopes  made  of  this  paper — is  admitted  under  para- 
graph 399  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  these  goods  is  represented  by  the 
material  used,  and  in  making  the  envelopes  the  waste  in  cutting  the 
various  shapes  required  is  about  12  per  cent,  and  often  greater,  with  a 
further  waste  incident  to  manufacture.  The  burden  imposed  on  the 
American  manufacturer  is  thus  increased  to  the  further  advantage  of 
his  European  competitors. 

Since  the  business  has  grown  to  large  proportions  the  European 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  control  the  best  of  it  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  above.  We  suggest  that,  as  existing  tariffs  discriminate 
against  the  American  manufacturer  in  favor  of  his  foreign  com- 
petitors, the  schedule  on  raw  material  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  and 
the  rate  on  goods  made  of  this  paper  be  increased  to  35  per  cent.  This 
will  not  more  than  equalize  the  advantage  the  foreign  manufacturer 
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has  in  having  the  raw  material  made  at  his  doors,  and  a  lower  cost  of 
production.  ^ 

A  reduction  in  the  price  of  tne  raw  material  will  not  operate  against 
any  manufacturer  in  this  country,  as  very  little  of  the  paper  is  pro- 
duced here,  principally  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  no  incentive 
to  American  paper  makers  to  take  it  up  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
goods  made  of  this  paper  are  brought  here  and  sold  at  prices  we  can 
not  meet. 

We  respectfully  request  your  earnest  consideration  of  this  matter, 
and  are  sure  that  your  investigations  will  sustain  the  justice  of  our 
claims. 

Respectfully,  Robert  Gair  Company, 

Geo.  W.  Gair,  Vice-President. 


LITHOGRAPHIC   PRINTS. 

HOH.  A.  F.  DAWSON,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  THE  ECONOMT  AD- 
VERTISING CO.,  IOWA  CITY,  IOWA. 

lowA  Crrr,  Iowa,  January  5, 1909, 
Hon.  A.  F.  Dawson, 

'Washington.^  D.  G. 
Dear  Mr.  Dawson:  We  understand  that  a  movement  has  been 
started  to  increase  the  duty  on  manufactured  paper  goods  from  35  to 
75  per  cent,  and  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  this  would  be  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  small  manufacturing  business  that  I  try  to  manage  in 
Iowa,  as  well  as  several  other  institutions  of  like  character  through- 
out the  country.  You  will  remember  that  when  the  present  duty  of 
35  per  cent  was  levied  on  this  class  of  goods  the^ithographing  indus- 
try in  this  country  was  comparatively  weak,  and  from  my  own  expe- 
rience will  say  that  if  our  American  lithographers  were  able  to  pro- 
duce the  same  class  of  goods  in  this  country  that  we  buy  in  Europe 
that  they  would  have  the  trade,  but  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  and  it 
now  seems  to  be  their  purpose  to  bar  the  importation  of  the  class  of 
goods  that  they  can  not  manufacture,  and  for  which  there  is  a  very 
heavy  demand  in  this  country,  by  exorbitant  tariff. 

I  leel  at  perfect  liberty  to  write  you  on  this  subject  in  the  belief 
that  your  entire  efforts  will  be  directed  toward  any  injustice  in  the 
matter  of  tariff  revision,  as  this  action  surely  would  be. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Economy  Advertising  Co., 
S.  W.  Mercer,  President^ 
Advert l^ng  Novelties  and  Bank  Supplied. 
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THE  TTLUIAN  HANUrACTUBIHO  COMPANY,  NEW  YOBE  CUT, 
WBITES  EELATIVE  TO  UTHOQEAFHIC  AND  PHOTO  OELATIH 
PBINTS.  • 

338,  340,  342  East  Fifty-ninth  Street, 

New  York^  January  4, 1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives  United  States^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  in  reference  to 
the  tariff  revision  as  related  to  pictures,  post  cards,  and  other  pub- 
lications. 

We  are  American  publishers,  which  means  that  we  print  on  our 
premises  or  have  prmted  by  contract  elsewhere  pictures  and  post 
cards,  which  we  sell  at  wholesale.  The  original  sketches^  which  are 
oil  paintings  or  water-color  drawings,  are  made  by  American  artists, 
ana,  as  above  stated,  the  work  of  reproduction  is  all  done  entirely  in 
this  country. 

Some  of  our  competitors  have  their  sketches  made  in  this  country, 
but  have  the  lithographic  work  and  other  printing  done  abroad, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  in  this 
country.  We  have  been  in  this  line  or  business  for  more  than  twenty 
years  and  have  never  sent  any  of  our  work  to  be  done  outside  of 
the  country,  but  we  have  now  come  to  a  point  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  meet  the  prices  of  our  competitors,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  have  their  original  sketches  made  in  this  country,  so  as  to  get 
the  American  style  for  the  post  cards  or  pictures,  but  can  have  the 
mechanical  work,  which  means  lithographing  and  printing,  done 
abroad  at  a  price  very  much  cheaper  than  we  can  have  the  same  done 
here.  All  of  this  could  be  obviated  if  a  reasonable  duty  were  levied  on 
the  imported  article. 

At  the  present  time  the  duty  on  litho^aphed  pictures  ranges 
from  6  to  20  cents  per  pound,  and  the  majority  of  these  goods  passes 
through  the  customs-house  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound.  The 
duty  should  certainly  be  ad  valorem,  because  at  the  present  rate  a 
picture  or  post  card  of  the  finest  quality  pays  no  more  duty  than  a 
cheaper  article. 

Pictures  which  are  not  made  lithographic,  but  which  are  printed 
in  the  photo-gelatin  process,  now  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  which  is 
entirely  inadequate  and  is  absolutely  no  protection  to  the  American 
publishers  and  printers  in  this  line. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries  on 
lithographic  work  and  other  process  is  about  one-third  of  the  rate 
of  wages  in  this  country.  Statistics  in  regard  to  this  matter  have 
been  furnished  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  briefly 
stated,  they  are  about  as  above. 

Some  jrears  ago  our  Congress  passed  an  international  copyright 
law,  and  in  its  wisdom  inserted  a  clause  making  it  obligatory  on  the 

{)art  of  an  owner  of  a  copyright  to  print  his  pictures  within  the 
imits  of  the  United  States,  or  from  plates  or  drawings  on  stone  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  This  was  an  excellent  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  American  mechanics  in  this  line,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  law  has  been  evaded  by  certain  publishers  who 
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ccure  a  copyright  on  their  original  oil  paintings  or  photo^phs  and 
then  send  the  same  to  Europe  to  be  rei)roduced.  The  pictures  are 
then  marked,  "From  copyrighted  painting,"  with  the  name  of  the 
publisher  and  the  date,  so  as  to  protect  the  copyright,  and  thousands 
of  these  pictures  have  passed  through  the  custom-house  each  year 
in  this  manner,  so  that  tne  very  aim  of  the  law  has  been  defeated. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  matter  comes  within  the  scope  for 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  if  it  does,  something  should  be 
done  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  this  subterfuge. 

We  do  not  desire  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  in  closing  simply  state  that  conditions  are  sudi  that  the 
American  publishers  ana  printers  will  eventually  be  forced  out  of 
their  own  market  by  the  competition  of  European  publishers  and 
printers,  unless  a  reasonable  dutv  shall  be  imposed  upon  these  goods. 
We  think  that  a  duty  of  not  less  than  60  per  cent  on  all  pictures 
printed  by  the  lithographic,  photo-gelatin,  and  other  process,  and  the 
same  duty  on  post  caras  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  levy,  taking 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  labor  and  raw  material. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  your  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
hoping  that  you  will  use  your  influence  in  our  behalf,  we  remain. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Ullman  Mfg.  Co., 
L.  J.  Ullman,  Trects.j 

Art  Publishers. 


STTPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  V.  C.  WAED,  NEW  YOEZ  CITY, 
RELATIVE  TO  UTHOORAFHIC  PRINTS. 

Room  140,  No.  280  Broadway, 

New  York  City,  January  g,  1909, 

Q)MM1TTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D,  G, 

Gentlemen  :  Prices  and  excellence  of  lithographic  productions  do 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the  amount  of  protective  tariff  that  may  be 
imposed  upon  such  goods  as  are  imported  from  Germany  as  upon 
climatic  conditions  and  methods  employed  in  the  respective  countries. 

In  the  United  States  most  of  the  lithographic  printing  works  are 
located  in  cities  bordering  upon  the  ocean  or  the  Great  Lakes,  at  all. 
of  which  places  the  variations  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  are 
almost  disastrous  to  the  production  of  the  very  fine  work  that  must 
be  executed  in  a  large  number  of  tints,  for  the  very  easily  understood 
reason  that  papers  contract  and  expand  to  quite  a  considerable  degree 
with  the  changes  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  changes 
in  such  cities  as  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee 
(where  most  of  the  great  American  lithographic  plants  are  located) 
are  often  quite  sudden  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  fine  dupli- 
cation of  the  colors,  especially  in  small  pictures  like  scenic  post- 
cards, as  is  possible  in  such  interior  cities  of  Europe  as  Berlin, 
Leipzig,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  etc.,  where  they  have  not  only  a  more 
even  climate,  but  also  secret  devices  for  the  keeping  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  works  upon  an  even  state  of  humidity. 
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The  methods  in  which  the  American  litliographers  are  behind  in- 
some  of  them — are  among  the  following : 

In  America  workmen  are  not  considered  as  "  expert "  unless  they 
can  be  put  to  work  at  almost  any  place  in  the  shop  and  at  any  part 
6f  the  intricate  details  of  manufacture.  In  Europe  no  workman  is 
expected  to  be  expert  except  in  only  one  of  the  very  many  details  of 
manufacture,  and  thus  it  is  that  in  Europe  the  workman  becomes 
especially  expert  in  his  particularly  small  part  of  the  great  and 
intricate  mass  of  variety  of  the  labor  that  is  necessary  to  produce 
pretty  pictures.  For  instance,  one  man  will  be  devoted  only  to  the 
Preparation  of  the  inks,  another  only  to  the  making  of  the  drawings 
for  certain  tints,  others  for  other  tints;  others  do  only  the  transfer- 
iing,  others  only  the  feeding  of  the  presses,  others  only  the  adjusting 
<yf  the  printing  stones  in  the  presses;  others  never  do  anything  but 
the  cutting  of  the  sheets,  etc.  The  inevitable  result  of  the  European 
inethod  is  that  improvements  and  discoveries  and  labor-saving  appli- 
ances for  the  various  and  numerous  details  of  the  work  are  far  more 
frequent  among  workmen  who  have  only  to  devote  their  whole  lives 
to  perfecting  one  feature  of  the  work  than  in  America  where  every 
man  is  foolishly  expected  to  be  expert  in  too  many  departments. 

Grentlemen,  if  you  could  give  the  American  lithographer  a  better 
climate  and  could  impress  up>on  him  the  need  for  the  adoption  of 
European  methods  of  apportioning  of  the  labor  among  employees 
you  would  not  need  to  provide  any  protective  tariff  at  all. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

V.  C.  Ward. 


HOir.  JOSEPH  V.  GRAFF,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  OF  C.  R 
WHEELOCK  &  CO.,  FEOEIA,  ILL.,  EELATIVE  TO  LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRINTS. 

Washikgton,  D.  C.,  January  S,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patnp:, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  Inclosed  please  find  a  letter  from  C.  E.  Wheelock 
&  Co.,  of  Peoria,  111.,  who  is  a  large  importer  of  china  and,  it  seems, 
also  of  souvenir  or  view  postal  cards,  who  are  opposed  to  a  raising  of 
ttie  duty  from  6  to  34  cents  per  pound,  claiming  that  will  exclude  all 
importations  and  cut  off  revenue  to  the  Government.  I  submit  the 
letter  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph  V.  Graff. 

Peoria,  III.,  January  7,  1909, 
Hon.  Jos.  V.  Graff, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  It  is  reported  that  an  effort  is  being  made  before  the 
committee  having  in  charge  the  new  tariff  schedules,  by  American 
lithographers  and  manufacturers  of  souvenir  or  view  postal  cards,  to 
increase  the  present  rate  of  duty  from  5  cents  per  pound  to  36  cents 
per  pound. 
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As  you  are  probably  aware,  we  are  large  importers  of  German 
souvenir  postal  cards  and  during  the  past  year  have  brought  in  many 
millions  at  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound.  American  manufacturers 
arc  already  offering  very  sharp  competition.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
American  manufacturers  quote  practically  the  same  prices  on  simi- 
lar cards  as  the  European  cards  now  cost  delivered  in  America  after 
having  paid  the  duty  and  transportation  charges.  To  advance  th6 
duty  from  5  to  35  cents,  however,  would  be  equal  to  an  ad  valorem 
dutjr  of  from  100  to  150  per  cent  and  would  make  imported  souvenir 
or  view  postal  cards  cost  practically  twice  what  they  cost  now.  This, 
of  course,  would  shut  out  entirely  imported  cards  and,  naturally, 
destroy  business  which  we  have  built  up  with  considerable  effort 
and  expense  and  which  now  is  of  great  importance  to  us.  Not  only 
would  this  destroy  this  business  for  us,  but,  of  course,  it  would  just 
this  much  reduce  the  imports  at  the  local  port.  Considering  the 
amount  of  business  we  have  done  on  imported  postal  cards  during 
the  past  year,  the  difference  of  a  duty  from  5  to  35  cents  per  pound 
would  make  a  difference  to  us  of  between  $15,000  and  $20,000;  but, 
we  repeat,  the  new  proposed  duty  would  prohibit  the  importation 
of  forei^  cards. 

If  it  is  practical  for  you  to  do  so,  and  should  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, we  should  indeed  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  would  take  this 
matter  up  with  the  committee  having  the  matter  under  consideratioft, 
and  we  desire  most  earnestly  that  you  should  make  an  earnest  pro- 
test on  part  of  one  of  your  constituents  against  such  an  unusual  and 
prohibitive  duty  being  added  on  postal  cards.  If  you  can  put  us  in 
touch  with  those  in  authority,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so 
so  that  we  ourselves  could  write  a  letter  of  protest  against  the  duty 
which  we  understand  is  proposed. 

We  should  also  deem  it  a  favor  if  you  could  advise  us  what  the 
prospects  are  of  such  a  new  duty  going  into  effect. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  E.  Wheeix)ck  &  Co.. 
Bv  J.  H.  RoTiT. 


PAPER   MATERIALS. 

OEDSOE  W.  WHEELWEIGHT  PAPEE  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS., 

ADVOCATES  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  ARTICLES  USED  IN  PAPER 

MAXINO. 

95  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Jamtai^y  4*  ^^09, 
To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  RepreHenta- 

tives : 

EespectfuUy  represents  the  George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Com- 
pany of  Massachusetts,  manufacturers  of  book  and  card  papers,  that 
it  sent  representatives  to  the  hearing  before  your  committee  on  No- 
vember 21,  1908,  and  that  lack  of  time  prevented  your  committee 
from  hearing  these  representatives,  and  the  said  company  therefore 
asks  leave  to  file  this  snort  brief. 

Your  petitioner  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it, 
like  other  manufacturers,  is  a  large  consumer  as  well  as  producer. 
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There  has  not  been  made  to  your  committee  any  suggestion  that  the 
rates  of  duty  on  paper  should  be  increased. 

In  the  general  scneme  of  tariff  revision  it  seems  proper  that  with 
the  idea  of  raising  revenue  and  reducing  the  artificial  scale  of  prices 
the  duties  of  manjr  imported  articles  will  be  considerably  reauced. 
That  such  a  reduction  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large,  and  of  the  manufacturers  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  both  political  parties  in  the  last  campaign,  and  it  seems 
clear  that  it  is  only  by  reduction  that  the  cost  of  the  articles  con- 
sumed in  paper  making,  for  instance,  can  be  reduced  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer  as  well  as  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  experience  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  shown  that  the  con- 
sumer of  paper  has  constantly  benefited  by  the  lowering  of  manu- 
facturers' costs,  and  that  the  consumer  has  had  almost  the  entire 
benefit  of  the  savings  of  the  manufacturers  as  represented  in  in- 
creased plants;  the  increased  production,  the  essential  element  in 
the  reduction  of  costs,  being  made  possible  only  by  increased  facili- 
ties, requiring  large  investments. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  reduction,  the  price  of  uncalendered 
book  paper  in  1888  was  6  cents  per  pound  and  is  to-day  4  cents 
per  pound.  The  industry  seems  to  have  reached  the  point  that, 
while  some  further  reduction  in  cost  of  production  may  be  arrived 
at  by  improved  economical  methods  of  manufacture,  the  only  great 
reduction  of  cost  possible  would  be  from  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  the  articles  consumed  in  manufacture.  Below  is  appended  the 
table  of  duties  upon  articles  consumed  in  paper  manufacture. 

Lumber,  sawed  boards,  etc.,  planed  on  one  side,  $1  per  thousand, 
and  higher  as  further  worked  on,  up  to  $2.50  per  thousand.  (Paper 
manufacturers  consume  large  quantities  of  lumber  in  making  pack- 
ing cases,  and  a  great  quantity  of  heavy  lumber  is  used  in  me  con- 
struction of  mills  and  works  which  have  to  be  continually  renewed.) 

Steel  castings,  etc.,  section  135  of  the  tariff  of  1897.  Steel  beams, 
0.5  of  a  cent  per  pound.    Machinery,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Coal,  bituminous,  $0.67  per  ton. 

Wire  cloth:  The  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  wire,  which  is  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  addition  thereto  li  cents  per  pound. 

Felts  valued  at  over  $0.70  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  is  four 
times  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Dingley  bill  on  1  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  that  is  $0.44  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Chemicals:  Alum,  duty  on-half  cent  per  pound,  price  1  cent  de- 
livered our  mill.  Soda  ash,  three-eighths  cents  per  pound,  price  IM 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  delivered.  Bleaching  powder,  one-fifth 
of  a  cent  per  pound,  price  per  hundred  pounds  1.35  delivered. 

Colors:  Prussian  blue,  8  cents  per  pound.  Ocher,  one-eighth  of 
a  cent  per  pound.  Ultramarine  blue,  3J  cents  per  pound.  Wood 
pulp  chemical  bleached,  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound;  unbleached, 
one-sixth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Wood  pulp  ground,  one-twelfth  of 
a  cent  per  pound. 

As  far  as  your  petitioner  is  aware,  no  request  has  been  made  your 
committee  to  increase  the  duties  on  any  of  these  articles  except  upon 
colors.  The  manufacturers  of  coal-tar  dyes  have  asked  you  for  (a) 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  all  intermediate  products,  and  (h)  an 
increase  from  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  duty  on 
aniline  dyes. 
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These  manufacturers  now  import  intermediate  products,  which 
may  have  reached  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  stage  in  a  scale  of 
ten  steps  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  object  being  to  get  as 
near  the  finished  article  as  possible  without  subjecting  it  to  the  duty 
of  the  final  resulting  color.  The  conversion  of  these  intermediate 
products  into  aniline  dyes  is  very  slight  and  simple.  The  manufac- 
ture of  coal-tar  dyes  in  their  entirety  from  the  raw  material  is  an 
industry,  but  the  buying  of  intermediate  products  and  converting 
them  into  dyes  is  a  business  but  not  an  industry. 

Your  petitioner  wishes  to  record  its  objection  to  the  increase  of 
the  duty  on  aniline  dyes. 

But  your  petitioner,  thinking  it  probable  that  your  committee  will 
determine  in  their  revision  of  the  tariff  upon  a  general  lowering  of 
duties,  desires  to  make  clear  to  you  the  great  benefit  which  would 
accrue  to  it  as  a  manufacturer  were  the  burden  of  the  tariff  on  the 
above  articles  lightened. 

Were  this  done,  a  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  manufactured 
book  paper  could  properly  be  made. 

Sucn  a  reduction,  particularly  of  the  duties  on  coal,  iron,  lumber 
and  wood  pulp,  would  tend  to  preserve  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  and  to  bring  about  a  decided  reduction  in  the  cost  of  paper. 
(It  is  estimated  that  each  ton  of  book  paper  manufactured  is  en- 
hanced in  cost  some  $3  by  the  duties  upon  the  factors  which  go  to 
make  it.)  The  protection  which  is  given  to  a  manufacturer  by 
cheapness  of  raw  material  and  of  articles  consumed,  aids  him  in  all 
his  transactions,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  enables  him  to  maintain 
a  steady  production. 

Particularly  in  regard  to  coal  is  a  reduction  or  a  taking  off  of  the 
duty  much  to  be  desired ;  for  example  your  petitioner  mak^s  about 
15,000  tons  of  paper  per  annum,  and  consumes  in  so  doing  about 
15,000  tons  of  coal.  As  its  mills  are  situated  in  New  England,  it 
is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  the  price  of  coal  over  mills  in 
any  other  of  the  paper-making  States  outside  New  England.  Even 
if  the  price  of  the  coal  now  consumed  is  not  increased  by  the  whole 
amount  of  the  duty  on  it,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  some  enhancement 
of  cost.  The  matter  of  coal  prices  is  largely  a  question  of  freights ; 
Xew  England's  natural  coal  fields  are  m  the  maritime  provinces, 
while  western  parts  of  Canada  would  naturally  get  their  coal  from 
the  United  States  were  it  not  for  the  tariff  line. 

Esparto  ^ass  is  a  very  valuable  fibei*  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
This  grass  is  not  grown  in  this  country  in  any  commercial  quantities, 
and  should  be  put  on  the  free  list,  and  pulp  made  from  this  grass, 
which  now  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  should  certainly  not 
pay  a  higher  duty  than  chemically  prepared  wood  pulp;  but,  as  it  is 
a  pulp  which  can  not  be  produced  in  competition  with  wood  pulp,  it 
woula,  however,  be  very  desirable  to  place  it  on  the  free  list.  Esparto 
pulp  is  made  in  England  to  advantage,  because  the  grass  is  brought 
back  together  with  ores  by  the  ships  bearing  coal  to  the  ore-producing 
countries  which  also  produce  Esparto  grass,  such  as  Spain  and 
Algiers. 

Our  commercial  arrangements  do  not  permit  this  interchange. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  book  paper  is  not  only  increased  by  the 
above  duties  on  the  articles  consumed  in  the  process,  but  by  the  higher 
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wages  paid  in  this  country.  More  than  twice  the  daily  waee  is  paid 
than  in.  Great  Britain,  for  instance.  When  these  increased  costs  are 
considered,  it  is  evident  that  the  duty  on  the  final  product  is  moderate 
and  just. 

In  conclusion,  your  petitioner  would  state  that  it  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  the  Government  raising  a  revenue  adeouate  for  its  needs, 
and  it  feels  it  to  be  just  that  the  paper  industry  snould,  in  common 
with  the  other  great  industries,  bear  its  share  oi  the  burden.  It  be- 
lieves that  the  tariff  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  cheapen  the  raw 
materials  of  manufacture,  to  conserve  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  and  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  artificial  prices  of  all 
commodities  which  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  living  and  have  of 
late  years  made  the  burden  of  local  taxes  exceedingly  heavy. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company, 
By  Geo.  W.  Wheelwright,  President, 


PAPER  STOCK. 

(Par.  632.) 

FBANE  C.  OVEETON,  NEW  TOEK  CITY,  FILES  SUPPIEMEUTAI 
BEIEF  EEIATIVE  TO  PAFEE  STOCK. 

41  Park  Eow,  New  York,  January  ff,  1909. 

Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  ami  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  On  November  21,  1908,  I  filed  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  at  Washington,  a  brief  in  behalf  of  the  New  York 
Paper  Stock  Dealers'  Association  and  others  affecting  Schedule  M, 
paper  stock,  and  recommended  a  form  which  I  felt  would  correct 
the  existing  evils.  Said  form,  after  mentioning  various  grades  of 
paper  stock,  stipulated  that  there  should  be  inserted : 

Not  advanced  in  manufacture  to  be  used  as  raw  material. 

Upon  further  consideration  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  might  be 
room  for  various  interpretations  of  the  phrase :  "  Not  advanced  in 
manufacture  to  be  used  as  raw  material,''  and  I  took  the  liberty  of 
consulting  with  Judge  Henderson  M.  Somerville,  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers,  who  said  that  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers had  given  this  matter  careful  attention,  and  had  recom- 
mended the  following: 

632.  Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  aU  grasses,  fibers, 
rags  (other  than  wool),  waste,  Including  jute  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old 
paper,  rope  ends,  waste  rope,  flax  waste,  flax  thread  waste,  hemp  waste,  and 
linen  thread  waste,  and  waste  bagging  fit  to  be  converted  into  paper;  also  old 
gunny  cloth  and  old  second-hand  gunny  bagging,  whether  fit  for  such  purpose 
or  not. 

This  section  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  New  York  paper 
stock  dealers,  as  the  elimination  of  the  word  "  only  "  from  the  ex- 
pression "  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper  "  would  in  our  opinion 
eliminate  most  of  the  misunderstanding  which  has  occurred  m  the 
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past;  and  the  section  referring  to  old  gunny  cloth  and  second-hand 
gunny  bagging  would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  saving  annoyance 
to  both  the  Government  and  importer.  We  therefore  trust  that 
Congress  can  see  its  way  to  adopt  the  section  as  proposed  by  the 
Board  of  Appraisers^  and  the  New  York  Paper  Stock  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation withdraw  their  suggestion  in  favor  of  that  of  the  board. 

We  still  feel,  however,  ^t  the  paragraph  mentioned  in  the  brief 
filed  on  November  21,  as  follows :  "  Rags  or  old  garments  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  or  cotton  and  shoddy,  or  cotton  and 
wool,  or  shoddy,  and  suitable  for  and  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  free  "  is  most  essential  as  it  is  a  grade  that  can  not  be  in- 
corporated into  the  other  section  without  a  conflict,  and  while  the 
goods  in  question  have  been  brought  in  here  alon^  with  other  old 
rags  for  paper  stock,  there  is  an  element  of  risk  m  so  doing,  and 
should  be  eliminated. 

If  there  wall  be  any  further  public  or  private  hearings  in  this 
matter,  I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  I  would  be  advised  of  the  time 
such  hearings  will  be  held. 
EespectfuUy,  yours, 

Frank  C.  Overton, 
Of  Castle,   Gottheil  &  Overton, 

Paper  Mill  Supplies. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

TEE  EASTMAN  KODAK  COHPANT,  BOCHESTEB,  N.  Y.,  OPPOSES 
nrCBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  PIAIN  BASIC  PHOTOOBAPHIC  PAPEB. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Decemher  31,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

.  Washington,  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement  made 
to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Nelson  Curtis,  of  Boston,  in  favor  of  an 
increase  of  the  duty  on  "  plain  basic  photographic  paper  for  albumen- 
izing,  sensitizing  or  baryta  coating"  (par.  398).  His  argument  is 
found  at  page  1138  of  the  first  printed  record,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 21, 1908. 

Mr.  Curtis's  statements  are  so  wide  of  the  mark  and  his  deductions 
so  erroneous  that  we  can  not  allow  them  to  pass  unchallenged. 

1.  Mr.  Curtis  is  not  a  manufacturer  of  paper ;  he  is  simpW  a  stock- 
holder and  officer  of  the  American  Photographic  Paper  Company. 
That  company  neither  owns  nor  operates  any  paper  mill.  The  paper 
which  it  sells  is  manufactured  for  it  by  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company  at  one  of  its  mills  located  at"  South  Lee,  Mass.  The  manu- 
facturing which  the  American  Photographic  Paper  Companv  does 
consists  simply  in  sizing  the  paper  by  a  secret  process.  Several  times 
a  year  Mr.  Curtis  and  one  or  two  assistants  go  to  the  mill  at  South 
Lee  and  supervise  the  preparation  by  his  process  of  from  20,000  to 
30,000  pounds  of  paper  for  photographic  uses.  His  work  is  all  done 
in  the  mill  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  and  the  stock 
is  carried  in  this  same  mill. 
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In  his  argument  Mr.  Curtis,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by 
a  member  of  your  committee/made  the  following  statement:  "Our 
paper  costs  us  $0.23  per  pound  and  we  sell  it  for  $0.29."  (Page 
1140.) 

We  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Curtis's  company  is  under  contract 
with  a  foreim  manufacturer  to  sell  to  it  its  entire  output  up  to 
100,000  pounds  at  $0.28  per  pound.  It  pays  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company  $0.19  per  pound  for  the  paper.  On  the  basis  of  an 
output  of  100,000  pounds,  his  company's  gross  annual  profit  is  $4,000. 
In  addition,  the  forei^  manufacturer  pays  it  an  indemnity  of  $8,500 
per  annum,  irrespective  of  the  amount  it  takes.  This  added  to  the 
$4,000  makes  a  gross  profit  of  $12,500. 

Making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Curtis  and  his 
assistants  while  at  South  Lee  supervising  the  sizing  of  the  paper 
and  for  the  expense  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  chemicals 
which  they  use,  the  net  annual  profit  of  his  company  must  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10,600  per  year,  including  the  indemnity,  on  an 
output  of  paper  which  costs  his  company  $19,000. 

I'racticaily  all  of  the  paper  which  Mr.  Curtis's  company  sizes  is 
sold  to  us  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  we  pay  $0.29  per  pound 
for  it 

The  combined  profit  of  Mr.  Curtis's  company  and  the  foreign 
manufacturer  on  tnis  paper  must  be  about  55  per  cent. 

2.  During  the  year  ending  June  80,  1908,  we  imported  about 
2,266,000  pounds  of  photographic  paper.  Of  this,  1,016,000  pounds 
cost  $0.44  and  upward  per  pound  and  about  1,250,000  pounds  cost 
under  $0.44  per  pound.  This  paper  is  purchased  by  us  from  foreign 
manufacturers  because  it  is  not  and,  so  far  as  has  been  discovered, 
can  not  be  made  in  this  country. 

We  are  obliged  to  import  over  95  per  cent  of  all  of  the  raw  papr 
which  we  use  for  photographic  purposes,  for  the  reason  that  neither 
Mr.  Curtis's  company  nor  any  other  American  company  can  furnish 
a  paper  which  can  take  the  place  of  the  foreign-made  paper. 

It  would  therefore  be  unfair  to  increase  the  duty  on  raw  basic 
paper  and  thus  make  us  pay  the  increased  duty  on  over  2,250,000 
pounds,  simply  to  enable  Mr.  Curtis's  company  to  increase  the  pres- 
ent large  profit  on  its  output. 

If  Mr.  Curtis's  company  could  make  a  paper  that  could  take  the 
place  of  foreign-made  papers,  it  would  have  a  very  large  field  for  its 
product  and  could  sell  at  a  large  profit  under  the  present  tariff  rat^ 

In  a  former  statement  filed  by  us  we  stated  that  all  our  raw  basic 
paper  was  made  abroad.  The  amount  of  the  Curtis  paper  (so-called) 
which  we  use  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  our  importation  (less 
than  4J  per  cent)  that  we  overlooked  it. 

3.  As  we  understand  it  the  general  policy  of  this  Government  is 
to  admit  free  of  duty  such  articles  as  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this 
country.  We  see  no  reason  why  this  principle  should  not  be  followed 
in  this  case.  There  can  be  no  substantial  argument  urged  in  favor  of 
an  increase  of  the  duty.    It  should  be  decreased  instead  of  increased. 

Very  respectfully, 
^  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

stock  ucu  By  Geo.  Eastman, 

pression  "  Treasurer. 

eliminate 
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THE  AKEBICAH  PHOTOOSAFHIC  PAPEB  COMPANY,  BEIDaEPOST, 
CONN.,  WBITES  SEIATIVE  TO  PLAIN  BASIC  PHOTOaBAPHIC 
PAPEBS. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  December  29^  1908, 

Hon.  Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  M.  C., 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Mr  Dear  Sir:  On  Saturday,  November  21,  1908,  Nelson  Curtis,  of 
No.  2*304  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  appeared  before  your 
honorable  committee  in  behalf  of  the  company  of  which  I  am  presi- 
dent. He  made  a  plea  for  a  special  classification  in  the  latter  part  of 
paragraph  398  of  Schedule  M  pertaining  to  plain  basic  papers  for 
photographic  emulsions. 

I  have  been  one  of  the  state  chemists  of  Connecticut  for  many 
years.  Back  in  the  sixties  I  commenced  experimenting  in  trying  to 
make  a  paper  which  could  be  used,  when  coated,  for  photographic 
emulsions.  I  was  not  successful  until  I  met  Mr.  Curtis  and  together 
with  him  experimented  from  the  year  1890  until  1895,  when  we  pro- 
duced a  satisfactory  paper.  Our  risk  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
paper  is  a  great  one,  it  being  very  difficult  to  produce  and  liable  to 
losses  in  llie  manufacture. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Curtis  made  before  your  committee  was  that 
the  paper  costs  us  24  cents  a  pound  and  we  get  29  cents  per  pound, 
makmg  a  profit  of  practically  20  per  cent  in  good  times  and  providea 
we  make  no  losses  on  bad  accounts  or  poorly  manufactured  paper. 

Under  the  McKinley  schedule  we  were  allowed  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  We  ask  now  that  the  duty  be  3  cents  specific  and  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  a  10  per  cent  raise  from  the  Dingley  sched- 
ule, so  that  we  can  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  and 
practically  restore  us  to  the  McKinley  schedule. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  me  your  consideration  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Curtis's  plea,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  American  Photographic  Paper  Co. 
Per  Sylvester  P.  Wheeler,  President, 


PRINT  PAPER. 

JOHN  HOBBIS,  BEFBESENTING  AMEEICAH  NEWSPAF£E  PUB- 
USHEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  PTJBUSHEB  OF 
KANSAS  CITY  (MO.)  STAB. 

904  Pulitzer  Building, 

New  York^  January  5,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  In  the  matter  of  pulp  and  paper  schedule,  may  I  submit 
to  you  the  inclosed  letter  from  W.  R.  Nelson,  publisher  of  the  Kansas 
Cify  Star  and  proprietor  of  the  Star  Paper  Mill,  Kansas  City? 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Norris, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Paper ^ 
American  Newspaper  Publishers^  Association, 
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Kansas  Crry,  Mo.,  December  29^  1908. 
Mr.  John  Xorrw, 

904-  Pulitzer  Building^  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Norris:  The  paper  makers  and  allied  interests  have 
always  been  exceedingly  busy  with  the  Star's  paper  mill.  They  have 
called  it  "  Nelson's  wnite  elephant,"  and  they  have  had  me  bankrupt 
several  times  since  the  mill  has  been  in  operation,  but  they  never  have 
been  quite  as  explicit  as  in  the  answer  submitted  by  them  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  statement,  "Mr.  Nelson  has  no  hesi- 
tancy in  stating  tliat  his  losses  amount  to  over  $600,000,"  has  never 
been  uttered  by  me.    It  is  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

When,  in  August,  1902,  I  decided  to  manufacture  my  own  paper 
the  white  paper  situation  was  insufferable.  It  was  impossible  for  a 
western  publisher  to  obtain  paper  except  through  the  General  Paper 
Company  of  Chicago. 

On  January  18,  1902,  the  Star  closed  a  contract  with  that  concern 
to  supply  us  with  500  tons  per  month  at  $2.10  f.  o.  b.  Kansas  City. 
During  the  life  of  this  contract  the  growth  of  the  Star  made  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  shipments  to  700  tons  a  month,  and,  although 
there  had  been  a  reduction  of  10  cents  per  cwt.  in  the  freight  rates,  me 
best  price  I  could  secure  for  the  additional  200  tons  was  $2.37^. 
There  was  no  apparent  reason  for  this  advance.  I  realized  the  im- 
portance to  the  Star  to  control  its  paper  supply.  I  built  the  paper 
mill  in  Kansas  City.  It  began  operations  in  July,  1903.  I  have  had 
no  reason  to  regret  my  action.  There  probably  has  been  a  time  when 
I  could  have  purchased  paper  for  less  tnan  it  costs  me  to  manufacture 
it  in  Kansas  City,  but  1  maintain  that  my  average  cost  price  since 
July,  1903,  has  been  below  the  Kansas  City  quotation  of  the  paper 
makers.  In  addition  to  this  I  have  been  absolutely  independent  of 
the  paper  trust. 

It  was  the  Star's  paper  mill  that  put  a  stop  to  the  soaring  price  of 
paper  in  1902  and  1903.  I  have  always  felt  that  in  assurinjg  py  own 
supply  of  paper  I  rendered  a  distinct  and  valuable  service  to  my 
fellow  publishers.  I  have  enjoyed  the  paper  mill  every  minute  since 
it  has  been  built,  so  the  paper  makers  need  give  themselves  no 
uneasiness  on  my  account.  If  their  predictions  come  true  I  can  see 
still  greater  comfort  in  store  for  me  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  The  Star  Paper  Mill  is  in  splendid 
physical  condition ;  it  has  paid  interest  and  all  maintenance  charges. 
It  makes  50  tons  a  day.  Twice — ^when  we  were  threatened  with  a 
strike  two  years  ago,  and  again  in  October  this  year,  when  advertising 
and  circulation  increases  forced  us  to  look  for  an  extra  supply— we 
purchased  white  paper,  and  in  each  instance  had  to  pay  a  price  far 
m  excess  of  our  cost  price.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  information 
in  any  way  you  like. 

Yours,  truly,  ^  W.  R.  Neuson. 


WALL  PAPJSB. 

HON.  D.  F.  LAFEAN,  M.  C^  SUBMITS  LETTEB  FBOM  THE  FBINT 
CUTTEBS'  ASSOCIATIOH,  YOEK,  PA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  P,  1909. 
Hon.  Skreno  E.  Paxnjq, 

Wfi^hingtcn^  D.  C, 
Mt  Dsas  Sa:  I  inclose  lueFewitli  a  self^xptuaatory  oommuni^ation 
from  York  Local  Unicm,  Na  5,  Natianal  Print  Cutters^  Association 
of  AmerifiB,  which  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  job  call  to  the 
attentioB  -of  your  committee  when  the  schedule  for  wall  paper  is 
talcen  up,  and  that  your  committee  give  the  argument  therein  carefia 
oooBideratioii. 

Yonrs,  very  truly,  D.  F.  Lafkav. 


York,  Pa.,  January  4, 1909. 
Hon.  Daniel  F.  Lafkan, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

HoKOKABLv  DxAfi  SiB :  I  have  been  directed  by  York  Local,  If  o.  S, 
National  Print  Cutters'  Association  of  Arnica,  to  write  you  in  re- 
gards to  any  possible  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  manufactured 
wall  papers  and  interior  decorations,  and  also  on  print  blocks  aod 
rollers  used  in  the  printing  of  same. 

If  any  change  is  contemplated,  we  respectfully  ask  your  assi$^ance 
to  have  the  duty  on  wall  papers  increased  if  at  all  possible,  as  we 
beKev*  the  present  duty  entirely  inademate  to  give  the  Aimriean 
mamif  aeturer  proper  protection  against  tOTeign  importati<ms. 

During  Ibe  past  five  years  the  importations  of  wall  paper  has  in- 
creased ^bdut  800  ])er  cent.  In  190S  the  imports  amounted  to  abooft; 
|S00,O00,  while  it  now  amounts  to  almost  eight  hundred  thousand. 

As  wages  in  foreign  countries,  En^and  and  Germany,  are  tmJy 
about  one-half  of  wbat  they  are  in  the  United  States,  we  reel  that  n* 
only  are  tSie  American  manufacturers  entitled  to  fair  protection,  befc 
that  we,  ourselves,  are  entitled  to  protection  against  the  tew  wageR 
and  unfavorable  conditions  existing  in  England  and  Germany,  where 
the  wall  paper  industries  are  controlled  by  syndicates,  whereas  the 
American  manufacturers  from  whom  we  obtain  our  livelihood  are 
hardly  making  any  profit  at  all,  certainly  not  what  they  are  entitled  to 
make  considering  the  capital  invested. 

^  fiflgarding  print  blocKs  we  wish  to  say  that  this  work  is  done  en-' 
tiiely  by  hand,  not  a  single  part  of  same  can  in  any  way  be  made  tgr 
machine,  and  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  us  if  the  present  tariff  on 
these  print  rollers  were  removed  or  made  less.  They  are  classified  as 
manuiBK^tured  wood  and  metal,  principal  value  on  metal  45  per  leent 
ad  valorem,  and  we  aE(k  t^at  you  u%  your  influence  to  have  this  dut^ 
increased  if  at  all  possible,  as  the  wages  paid  in  Europe  for  tSiis  work 
is  ^y  about  one-half  what  we  receive,  and  we  believe  we  fihonld 
receive  the  protection  that  years  of  work  entities  us  to. 
ei3i«— TARIFF— No.  47— OS ir» 
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Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  support  and  assuring  you  that 
anything  you  may  do  in  our  behalf  will  1^  appreciated,  I  remain,* 
Yours,  very  truly, 
National  Pbint  CmrrEiis'  Association  of  America, 

Chas.  H.  Robertson, 
Secretary  Local  Union  No.  6. 

^Communications,  duplicates  of  the  above,  were  received  from  the 
following  organizations  of  the  National  Print  Cutters'  Association 
of  America :  Local  Union  No.  4,  George  F.  Small,  secretary,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Local  Union  No.  5,  William  E.  Steinert,  secretary,  269  Handy 
street,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  submitted  by  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  How- 
ell, M.  C;  Local  Union  No.  3,  Alexander  Yuill,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. ;  Local  Union  No.  2,  John  Paravicini,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sub- 
mitted by  Hon.  George  D.  McCreary,  M.  C. ;  Thomas  1.  G.  Eastwood, 
national  secretary  National  Print  Cutters'  Association.  Hon.  D.  F. 
Lafean,  M.  C,  submitted  a  similar  communication  from  George  A. 
Wagner,  secretary  Local  Union  No.  6,  National  Association  of 
Machine  Prints  and  Color  Mixers,  York,  Pa.) 


THE  ALLIED  WALL  PAPEB  TSADES  ASK  FOE  AH  DTCBEASE  OF 
DUTIES  OH  WALL  PAPER  AHD  INTERIOE  DECOEATIOHS. 

New  Yokk  Crry,  January  ff,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  ^Yays  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z?.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  Supplementary  to  our  letters  of  December  19  and  De- 
cember 22,  1908,  we  wish  to  file  the  following  table  relating  to  the 
wages  paid  in  the  wall-paper  industries  of  England,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States  of  iVmerica,  and  we  would  respectfully  ast  that 
in  view  of  same  that  the  duty,  25  per  cent,  on  wall  papers  and  interior 
decorations  be  increased,  and  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  based  upon 
United  States  values  instead  of  foreign,  and  that  the  rate  of  outv 
upon  print  blocks  and  rollers,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  remain  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time  and  not  made  any  less. 

Table  of  wapea  paid  per  week. 


Prlntere— 


12-coIor  machines ... 
4  to  8  color  machines 

Color  mixers 

Print  cutters 


EnglftDd. 


Germany. 


$8.75-$10.00  '  110.00-115.00 
6.25-    7.50  ;      7.00-  10.00 

10.00-15.00  ,  10.00-15.00 
8.00-  10.00        6.25-  10.00 


United  8tat«0. 


t 


r26.oo 

920.00-  22.00 
25.00 
20.00 


We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
few  years  a  large  number  of  wall-paper  factories  have  closed  down 
and  we  know  of  others  that  are  on  the  verge  of  closing  owing  to  the 
competition  not  only  among  themselves,  but  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers, especially  German. 
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Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  consideration,  as  it  has  become  a 
serious  question  with  the  members  of  our  trades,  we  are, 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

John  T.  Furlong, 
National  President  Machine  Runners 
and  Color  Mixers  of  the  United  States. 
John  Paravicini, 
National  President  of  the  National  Print 

Cutters^  Association  of  America. 


JAMES  L.  MTTLHEABH,  S£CE£TABY  ALLIED  WALL  PAPER  TRADES, 
FILES  STTPPLEHENTAL  STATEMENT. 

233  Forty-fifth  Street, 
Brooklyn^  N.  y.,  January  4, 1909. 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  23d  at  hand  and  thank  you  for  your  quick 
reply.  In  your  letter  you  suggested  that  I  make  a  brief  showing 
the  cost  of  producing  paper  here  and  abroad  that  would  be  of  real 
service  to  the  committee. 

I  can  not  give  that  information  correctljr,  as  I  have  no  record 
of  my  own  which  I  could  give  to  the  committee.  But  as  we  are  a 
labor  organization,  I  will  give  the  committee  my  views  on  the  subject 
from  a  labor  standpoint.  Thus:  The  machine  printers  and  color 
mixers  and  print  cutters  in  England  receive  at  an  average  of  36 
shillings  to  £2  per  week,  equal  to  about  $8.75  to  $10  of  American 
money. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  machine  printers  and  color  mixers  in  Ger- 
many and  France  are  from  40  to  60  marks  per  week,  equal  to  $10  to 
$15  of  American  money.  The  print  cutters  receive  from  21  to  40 
marks  per  week,  ecjual  to  $5.25  to  $10  in  American  money. 

The  wages  received  by  our  members  are:  Machine  printers,  from 
$22  to  $25  per  week ;  the  color  mixers  receive  $25  per  week ;  and  the 
print  cutters  $20  per  week,  and  continued  employment  for  an  entire 
vear,  where  the  European  employees  are  employed  only  as  they  may 
be  required. 

The  lower  wages  paid  in  the  European  countries  cause  the  Amer- 
ican wall  paper  merchant  to  deal  freely  with  European  manufacturers 
for  his  requirements,  causing  the  importation  to  increase  nearly  300 
per  cent  in  five  years.  Therefore,  our  members  think  that  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  to  check  the  importation,  or  if  it  is  allowed  to 
increase,  it  may  diminish  the  demand  for  wall  paper  made  in  this 
country,  which  would  place  our  members  in  a  less  favorable  condition. 

It  maj  cause  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  our  members  or  shorten 
the  period  of  employment  each  year  in  order  for  the  American 
manufacturer  to  meet  the  foreign  competition,  or  may  cause  the 
shutting  up  of  some  of  the  factories  in  this  country  and  throwing 
our  members  out  of  employment. 
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Trusting  that  the  committee  will  take  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion, and  advocate  an  advance  in  the  duty  on  wall  paper.*  By  so 
doing  they  will  protect  the  labor  in  this  country. 

Wishing  you  and  the  committee  all  the  compliments  of  (he  season, 
I  am, 

Very  truly,  yours, 
[8BAL.]  *  James  L.  Mulhearn, 

NixUmti  Secretary  Allied  WaU  Paper  Trades. 


SCHEDULE  N -SUNDRIES; 


BRISTLES. 


WALKER  ft  GIBSON,  ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  OPPOSES  ANY  INCBEASE  IN 
IKFTY  ON  BBISTIE  GOODS. 

Hod.  S.  E.  Paywb, 

Washington^  D,  G, 
Deak  Sib:  We  notice  that  s(xne  of  the  manufacturers  of  brushes 
in  our  State  are  trying  to  have  an  increase  made  in  the  tariff  (m 
bristle  goods.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  tho 
present  tariff  is  high  enough  to  protect  any  manufacturer  wha  is 
worth  thinking  about.  We  purchase  a  large  amount  of  these  goods 
during  the  jr^ar,  and  we  believe  that  any  increase  in  the  tariff  would 
be  a  hardship  not  only  to  the  dealers  but  on  the  genial  public  who 
use  these  ffoods.  Every  person  who  buys  a  toothbrush  or  hair- 
brush wouM  immediately  feel  the  increase  if  the  tariff  should  be 
changed. 

We  hope  that  you  will  consider  this  matter  from  our  standpoint 
and  not  allow  the  advance  to  be  made. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  Gibsok,  President. 
Walker  ft  Gibson, 

Wholesale  Druggists. 


BBU8HES. 

JOSEPH  HOBNE  GO.,  PITTSBXrBO,  PA.,  THINKS  AN  INCBEASE  OP 
STTTY  ON  BBTJSHES  UNNECESSABY. 

Penn,  Fifth  and  Cecil  Way, 

Pitisburgy  Pa.j  December  jfS,  19(X. 
Hon.  John  Dalxeu^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  an  effort  is  being  made  by  cer- 
tain American  makers  of  brushes  to  induce  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  advance  the  rate  of  duty  on  brushes  to  80  per  cent  from 
the  present  rate  of  40  per  cent. 

It  Is  Qiur  omnioik  that  such  action  is  entirely  unniecessary  and  calcu- 
lated to  wora  injury  to  the  retail  brush  business^  and  also  to  reduee 
the  revenue  and  increase  the  cost  of  necessary  articles  to  the  consumer, 
apparently  to  the  benefit  of  only  a  few  domestic  mnnnfaeturers.   We 

TOM 
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believe  that  the  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  affords  domestic  manufac- 
turers all  the  protection,  if  not  more,  than  they  are  entitled  to,  and 
should  any  change  be  made,  it  seems  that  a  decrease  instead  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  present  rate  would  be  more  satisfactory. 
^  We  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  give  this  matter  proper  con- 
sideration before  any  such  increase  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  should 
be  made. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  anything  you  may  be  able  to  do,  'w^e 
beg  to  remain. 

Yours,  verj'  truly,  Joseph  Horke  Co., 

Dry  Goods. 


HON.  jmrUS  EAHH,  M.  C,  STTBMITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  OWL  DBUO 
COMPANY,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  BELATIVE  TO  BBTTSHES. 

611-13-15  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco^  December  Slj  1908. 
Hon.  Julius  Kahn,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  called  to  our  attention  that  a  considerable 
number  of  American  manufacturers  of  brushes  are  makins  applica- 
tion to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  at  ^^^shington 
for  a  big  increase  in  the  tariff  on  brushes. 

For  many  years  the  duty  on  this  item  was  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  and  at  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  it  was  40  per  cent, 
and  has  remained  at  that  figure  ever  since. 

We  believe  it  would  be  a  ^eat  injustice  to  the  trade  to  have  this 
increased,  and  it  would  certainly  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  manufacture  of  many  lines  of  brushes  has  been  attempted  in 
America  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  has  always  been  a 
failure,  and  a  auty  of  40  per  cent  is  surely  enough  protection. 

We  trust  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  use  your  enorts  to  have  the 
duty  remain  as  it  now  stands. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Owl  Drug  Co.  (Incorporated). 
Per  R.  E.  Milxer,  Secretary. 


THE  W.  J.  OILMOEE  DETJO  COMPANY,  FITTSBXrBO,  FA.,  THIHES 
DITTY  ON  BETJSHES  SHOITLD  BE  BEDTTCED. 

426,  428,  and  430  Seventh  Avenue, 

Pittsburg^  December  Sl^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  a  few  domestic  brush 
manufacturers  have  asked  for  an  advance  from  40  to  80  per  cent  on 
imported  brushes. 

We  would  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  calling  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  from  96  to  98  per  cent  of  the  brushes  used  in  this  country 
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are  impoiled  brushes,  and  wc  think  if  any  change  is  made  at  all 
in  the  duty  it  should  be  reduced  instead  of  increased. 

We,  as  iar^  users  of  brushes  of  all  kinds,  are  placed  in  a  position 
to  give  a  fair  opinion  on  this  matter  and  hope  it  will. meet  with 
your  careful  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  J.  GiLMORB  Drug  Co., 
Per  J.  B.  McCoRMicK, 

Manager  Sundries  Department, 


WALKEB  &  GIBSOH,  ALBAHT,  N.  T.,  THINK  DXTTT  ON  BBTTSHES 
SHOULD  NOT  B£  INCBEASED.. 

AiiBANT,  N.  Y.,  January  ff,  1909.    ' 
Wats  and  Means  CoMMirrEE, 

Waahingtonj  D.  C. 
Genti^bmen:  We  are  very  much  opposed  to  an  advance  in  the 
tariff  on  brushes.  Any  change  of  this  kind  would  be  a  great  hard- 
ship to  the  people  who  use  these  eoods,  as  the  price  would  be  ad- 
vanced, and  we  believe  there  woulabe  a  general  complaint  from  the 
public  if  any  such  thing  should  occur.  Besides  this,  it  would  prob- 
ably result  in  a  decrease  in  the  duty  collected,  as  it  would  more  than 
likely  prohibit  importations  of  these  fi[oods  to  a  large  extent  We 
hope  that  you  will  not  allow  anything  of  the  kind  to  occur. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  Gibson, 

President: 
Walker  &  GrasoN, 
Wholesale  Druggists. 


TEE  GEOBOE  A.  KELLY  COMPANY,  PITTSBXTBO,  PA.,  OBJECT  TO 
INCBEASED  DUTY  ON  BBTTSHES. 

421,  423,  425 J  and  427  Seventh  Avenue,  ' 

Pittsburg^  Pa.^  December  Sl^  1908.    \ 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  applications  before  the  Ways  and  Means, 
Committee  on  the  part  of  certain  domestic  manufacturers  for  an  ad- 
vance in  the  rate  of  duty  on  brushes  from  the  present  rate  of  40  to  80. 
per  cent,  it  is  our  honest  conviction  that  the  present  rate  afford?^ 
ample  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturers.  Any  increase  in; 
the  rate  would  result  in  increased  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  revenue  on  this  class  of  products. 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  have  greatly  reduced  the  cost 
of  domestic  production,  since  the  fixing  of  the  present  rate  in  the 
McKinley  bill,  and  the  change,  if  any,  should  be  a  decrease.  ; 

Very  respectfully, 

George  A.  Kelly  Company, 
(teoroe  A,  ICelly,  Sr.,  President^  » 

Wholesale  Dniggists^. 
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C  W.  StTOW  A  CO.t  STR&CTTSB,  ¥.  T.,  THDEK  BTTTT  OH  IttTTSKBa 
tmOVLb  BS  EXBirCBD. 

^14-216  Wabbbn  SmEMTy 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.^  Jaauaryt  4 190Q. 
S.  E.  Payne, 

QhnTmm^  W^t^  tmd  Mewns  Committee, 

Auburn,  N,  T. 
DfeAR  Sm:  We  are  ftdvisscF  that  various  domestic  manufacturers 
of  tooth,  nail,  and  hair  brushes  have  asked  for  an  increase  on  the 
present  duty  of  40  per  cent.    We  can  not  believe  that  this  is  neces- 

£ry  i  in  fact,  we  should  think  that  a  reduction  to  25  per  cent  would 
r  more  proper,  and  we  trust  that  your  committee  will'  get  aft  the 
facts  in  tne  case,  which  we  fed  strre  do  not  warrant  an  mcrease  in 
the  present  duty. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  W.  Snow  &  Ca 


BRUSH  FIBERS. 

JL  G.  WILLTJLIIO,  BUBXISeTON,  VT.,  WBITES  ASEIHO  F1>OTECII0B 
FOB  7HE  nBEBrSBESSnia  IHBirSTBT. 

BuBLZNGTON,  Vt.,  Jonuory  9, 190^. 
Hon.  Sereko  E.  PATm:, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt,  from  my  old  friend  Col.  Albert  Clarke 
(who  years  ago  came  to  St.  Albans  to  work  on  the  Messenger  for  my 
lather),  of  a  copy  of  the  tariflF  hearings,  in  which  is  printed  on  pag4 
2657  and  2658  a  portion  of  my  letter  of  November  24,  1908,  to  him; 
and  also  from  you  a  copy  of  the  tariflF  hearings  in  which  is  printed 
on  pages  5848  to  5351  a  copy  of  my  letter  oi  December  3,  1908,  to 
Colonel  Clarke.  Both  of  tnese  letters  (together  with  others)  were 
written  to  Colonel  Clarke  on  the  subject  of  Tampico  and  brush  fibers, 
but  neither  of  them  was  written  with  the  expectation  or  intention  oi 
having  them  submitted  to  your  committee,  and  they  do  not  set  forth 
the  matter  as  clearly  as  it  should  be  set  forth.  So<  I  should  like  to 
set  the  matter  before  you  once  more,  in  better  shape  than  expressed 
2q  these  former  letters*. 

^  Some  thirty-five  years  ago  my  father,  E.  B.  Whitings  and  myself 
started  an  industry'  new  to  this  country  at  least,  and  I  think  new  to 
fl»  world,  i.  e.,  the  dressing  of  brush  fiber  (Tiampica  particularly) 
far  the  brush  makers  by  machiner)% 

'  Up  to  that  time  I  think  the  work  had  been  done  by  hand,  the  brush 
makers  generally  dressing  their  own  fiber,  although  it  was  put  up 
paxf ially  dressed  by  several  manufacturers. 

Passing  over  the  years  of  doubt  and  Joss,  we  finally  "got  onto  our 
feet,"  and  the  trade  began  to  take  to  our  stocks  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  This  led  to  competition  here,  with  the  development  of* other 
machinery,  and  later  in  Europe.  Competition  in  this  country  grew 
to  be  so  strong  that  Europe  did  not  try  to  put  any  dressed  stock  into 
this  conntrj"  until  of  late  years.    The  general  advance  in  wages  which 
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has  been  g^mig  on  for  a  nunber  of  jeurs  back  hoe  not  oaky  lerced 
us  out  of  cotapetition  with  Etircq^  outside  of  diia  comitrj^  hu/t  they, 
having  already  ruined  our  trade  in  Canada  (which  wns  quite  krge) 
and  in  other  countries^  have  gradually  been  locciisg'  their  goocb^  into 
this  country. 

In  England  two  years  ago  I  found  that  a  msnufacturer  who  hndl 
come  ov€r  here  a  few  years  before  and  bought  s  foU  set  of  our 
naebinery  had  been  obliged  to  suspesad  business  in  this  line,  as  the 
Be^ffians  and  Gernans^  with  their  <meap  labor,  had  taken  the  Eufglisfa 
tra&  all  away  frcHB  them,,  and  I  also  round  that  tlus  English  mani»- 
facturer  was  payinghis  help  about  50  per  eent  of  what  we  paixl  our 
h^  at  that  tune.    We  are  paying  still  hiafacr  now. 

r  or  reasons  abofve  stated,  dressed  stocK  was  not  brought  into,  thie 
eaantry  to  speak  of  until  of  faite  years,  and  I  think  I  am  r^t  in 
aajinjg  that  dressed  Tampico  or  bneh  fiber  has  nerer  been  speemcally 
xaaitiaaed  in  any  tariff^  for  the  rtason  that  there  has  beni  no  call 
for  it.  Crude  Tampico  or  Istle,  of  Ixtk  (the  Mexican  name),  has 
always  been  free,  as  it  should  be,  as,  it  is  not  produced  in  this  counAry. 
Under  the  kst  tariS  I  know  that  it  had  been  assessed  at  20  per  cent 
daty,  but  it  was  not  until  I  went  to  the  appraisers'  office  in  Xew 
Yaek  last  Noreinber  that  I  was  able  to  find  out  how  this  duty  was 
assessed.  I  then  found  that  it  was  assessed  under  a  '^  catch-all  ^  para- 
graph, section  6. 

That  there  shaH  be  levied,  collated  and  paid  on  importations  of  all  raw  or 
tramanafaetared  articles,,  not  cminierated  or  provided  for  In  this  set,  a  duty 
of  ten  per  eent  ad  valoren,  and  on  all  articles  mantifactnred  in  wbo^le  er*  In 
part,  not  profvided  for  in  this  act^  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  a^ed  why  it  should  not  come  in  under  Schedule  J,  article  d47, 
which  is  as  fellows : 

AB  mamifaetures  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie  or  other  vegetable  liber,  or  of  which 
tittse  aaHetances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  valne^ 
ool  provided  for  in  this  act,.  fcMrty-flve  per  eent  ad  valorem — 

and  was  told  that  it  could  not  come  under  this  clause  because,  by  a 
rahng  of  the  custom-house,  it  had  not  dianged  its  identity,  had  not 
been  manufactured  into  something  else,  but  was  still  Tampico. 

This  struck  me  as  rather  queer,  and  does  still.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anybody  but  what  would  allow  that  our  stock  is  a  manufactured 
stock.  I,  with  forty  or  fifty  others,  have  been  at  work  for  a  good 
mauT  years,  and  we  supposed  we  had  been  manufacturing  dressed 
farwh  fiber.  We  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  our  price  list,  which 
strv«s  merely  as  a  fundamental  basis  to  figure  from,  showing,  as  you 
win  noie,  a  good  many  different  mixtures  and  styles.  These  are  all 
rabjed  to  variations  m  many  wa}^,  so  that  the  kinds  of  stock  we 
get  ap  run  up  into  the  thousands.  I  mi^t  say  this  list  is  subject 
te  "v^ryiag  discounts  of  from  10  to  40  per  cent. 

The  aboTe  is  merely  to  ^ow  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  the 
amottnt  of  duty  which  should  be  fixed  on  drebsed  Tampico  and  brush 
fiber,  because  it  never  has  be«n  looked  after,  there  being  no  occasion 
far  il  until  the  competition  of  late  years,  with  the  improved  machin- 
ery  of  Europe  and  their  extremely  low  labor  there,  they  have  begun 
mera^  our  market  here.  When  the  question  came  up  the  customs 
ifcnnlff  siB^^ly  put  it  under  the ''  catch-all  "  phrase  above. 
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Now,  as  to  the  amount  of  duty.  Twenty  per  cent  does  not  cover  it. 
Dressed  stock  is  coming  in  here  more  and  more  with  each  year.  We 
have  tried  to  find  out  just  what  the  importation  of  dre^ed  fiber  is, 
but  while  we  have  the  imports  of  Istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  the  Hon, 
O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  writes  us:  "  Returns 
received  from  collector  of  customs  does  not  distingui^  between 
dressed  and  undressed  Tampico  fiber."  But  we  know  that  it  is  com- 
ing into  this  country  in  increasing  quantities  from  what  we  know  of 
the  trade,  and  having  seen  it  in  the  custom-house  in  New  York  (tiiey 
were  passing  a  lot  the  day  we  called  there  in  November) ,  and  we  want 
a  proper  duty  imposed  iJefore  our  trade  is  ruined. 

A  large  part  of  the  Tampico  used  now  in  this  country  is  the  white, 
our  prices  on  which  are  12  to  13  cents.  The  Europeans  are  putting 
this  stock  in  now  at  from  8  to  9  cents  which,  with  the  20  per  cent 
added,  leaves  their  price  1  to  2  cents  below  the  market  here.  Whether 
thev  can  go  lower  is  a  question.  The  trade  in  this  country  is  limited, 
and  the  competition  is  very  strong,  so  strong  in  fact  that  sevei^  par- 
ties, who  were  formerly  in  the  business,  have  given  it  up,  as  there 
was  no  money  in  it.  In  fact,  it  is  only  bv  volume  of  business  that 
we  can  get  anything  out  of  it.  The  normal  cost  of  crude  Tampico  is, 
say,  5  to  6  cents.  In  dressing  there  is  a  waste  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
leaving,  say,  5  to  6  cents  for  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country. 

C!onsiderable  stock  is  brought  to  this  country  on  through  bills 
of  lading,  transferred  in  New  York,  and  if  not  sold  there,  goes  on 
to  Europe  without  any  extra  freight  charge,  so  that  the  cost  in 
Europe  is  about  the  same.  Sometimes,  owing  to  its  being  a  market 
of  last  resort,  they  can  buy  cheaper  than  we  can  in  New  York, 
where,  if  the  owner  does  not  get  his  price,  he  ships  it  on  to  Europe. 
Now  if  stock  costs  them  5  cents,  and  they  add  25  per  cent  waste  and 
sell  for  8  cents,  it  would  leave  them  for  labor  $1.75  as  against  $5.75 
for  the  American  manufacturer.  With  45  per  cent  duty  on  only 
8  cents,  it  would  bring  their  selling  price  up  to  $12.40,  about  the 
price  here;  and,  as  stated,  there  is  a  question  whether  they  can  not 
even  produce  the  stock  at  less  than  8  cents.  So  that  we  feel  that 
a  duty  of  45  per  cent  is  necessary  to  protect  the  industry  in  this 
country^  and  for  which  we  most  earnestly  pray. 

As  stated  in  our  letter  of  December  1,  1908,  to  Colonel  Clarke 
(published  in  tariff  hearings,  on  page  5349),  I  would  suggest  the 
following  as  best  covering  the  ground :  '*  Istle,  ixtle,  Tampico  or 
Mexican  fiber,  bass,  bassine,  Palmyra,  and  similar  vegetable  fibers, 
when  they  have  been  dyed,  combed,  cut  up,  mixed,  or  dressed  in. 
any  manner,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem."  The  dressing  of  the  different 
kinds  of  basses  referred  to,  has  never  been  developed  in  this  country; 
because  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  although  the  mixing  oi 
bassine  with  Tampico,  is  done  a  great  deal  here;  at  the  same  time 
we  are  not  able  to  compete  with  the  Europeans  in  price  on  this  stock. 

I,  personally,  am  much  more  interested  in  the  duty  on  Tampico 
than  on  basses  or  union  fibers,  but  I  realize  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  foreigners  to  put  in  just  enough  bassine  into  a  mixture, 
to  have  it  come  under  the  head  of  union  fiber  or  bass  mixture,  and  so 
avoid  duty.  And,  further,  if  the  importation  of  basses  was  covered 
by  a  proper  duty,  there  would  be  a  chance  for  fiber  dressers  in  this 
i*x)nntry  to  develop  that  trade  to  advantage.     At  the  same  time  I 
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would  not  want  the  question  of  duty  on  bassine  to  interfere  with  the 
question  of  duty  on  Tampico,  which  is  our  main  work. 

The  clause  imposing  a  duty  on  dressed  Tampico,  and  other  brush 
fibers,  should  be  veiy  carefully  worded  to  prevent  the  stock  which 
has  been  partially,  if  not  wholly,  prepared,  coming  in  free.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  fibers,  Tampico  and  istle,  bass,  bassine,  etc.,  should 
be,  in  the  crude  state,  without  any  question,  in  the  free  list,  for  none 
of  these  fibers  is  grown  in  this  country. 

Trusting  that  the  industry  of  fiber  dressing  in  this  country  may 
be  maintamed  by  the  fixing  of  a  proper  duty,  which  has  never  before 
been  done,  I  remain 

Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  C.  Whiting,  of 
E.  B.  &  A.  C.  WnrriNO, 
Dealers  in  and  Dressers  of  Tampico  and  Other  Brush  fibers. 


CATGUT. 

727  BoYMTON  Street, 

Boston^  January  6, 1909. 
Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  certain  manu- 
facturers have  appeared  before  your  committee  and  advocated  a  dutj^ 
on  raw  catgut,  a  suture  material  which  enters  largely  into  the  experi- 
ence of  most  physicians  throughout  the  country.  1  wish  to  protest 
against  any  duty  on  catgut,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  being  made  suc- 
cessfully in  this  country  at  present,  and  therefore  I  can  not  see  anv 
reason  why  a  duty  should  be  added  to  one  of  the  necessities  which 
is  used  largely  by  physicians  and  charitable  institutions. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  H.  Thomas, 
Secretary  American  Surgical  Trade  Association, 


COAL. 


TEE  SEATTLE  (WASH.)   CHAMBEB  OF  COMHEBCE  &EITEBATES 
ITS  OBJECTION  TO  BEHOVAL  OF  DUTY  FBOM  COAL. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  January  4,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  repeatedly  and  em- 
phatically protested  against  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  coal,  and  its 
position  on  that  important  question  is  unalterable. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hill,  a  consulting  engineer  of  this  city,  on  December  30, 
1908,  addressed  to  you  a  letter  on  this  subject  which  I  have  carefully 
studied,  and  to  which  I  respectfully  direct  your  attention.    From  my 
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peFsonal  knowledge  of  the  snl^ject^  I  feel  that  I  tm  justified  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Hill's  statements  tts  contained  in  his  letter  are  absolutelj 
eorrect. 
Sincerely  hoping  that  yonr  influence  will  be  in  favor  of  continuing 

Soteetion  to  this  industry  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  in  the 
veli^Nnent  of  the  Northwest,  and  particularly  or  the  State  of 
Wadbinffton,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours^ 

JoHK  H.  McGsAW, 
Presiden$  S^atM^  Chamber  ef  Commeree. 


FINISHED  CALFSKINS  AND  SIDE  LEATHER. 

HON.  A.  P.  OABDNEB,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEE  OF  THE  COLTTMBIA 
KID  COHFANT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

January  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

H&me  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  (7. 
Mr  Deah  Sir  :  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  B. 
Spaulding  of  the  Columbia  Kid  Company,  of  ^  South  street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  manufacturers  of  grazed  kid  and  leather  specialties,  pro- 
testing against  a  reduction  in  the  dutj  on  finished  upp^r  and  side 
leather. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  P.  Gakdnbr. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jamiaryi  I?,  /9fi8. 
Kr.  AousTXJA  P.  Gardner^  M.  C, 

Wdtsbingt^nj  D.  (7. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  as  a  voter  from  your  district,  and  also 
presuming  a  slight  acquaintance  with  you,  with  reference  to  the  busi- 
ness in  which  I  ara  very  xitally  interested,  namel]^,  finished  calfskins 
and  side  leathers.  As  we  understand  that  there  is  a  very  persistent 
rumor  around  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  room  to  the  effect 
that  the  new  tariff  bill  will  not  only  put  hides  on  the  free  list,  but 

f)rovide  for  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the  duty  on  finislied 
eather^  and  believing  that  you  would  have  considerable  influence 
as  representiftg  our  mstrict  if  you  felt,  as  I  think  the  majority  of 
the  leather  manufacturers  do^  that  this  will  be  a  great  detriment  to 
our  business,  and  also  knowing  that  you  are  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Longwt)rth,  and  I  presume  a  number  of  others  of  the  committee, 
am  writing  to  give  you  our  point  of  view.  As  you  may  know,  raw 
calfskins  come  in  free  of  dutv,.  as  also  do  goatskins,  as  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  both  tfeese  skins  are  obtained  from  foreign 
countries,  and  yeo  probably  are  more  fiamiliar  than  I  am  with  the 
demand  for  free  hides. 

We  feel  that  this  idea  of  materially  reducing  the  tariff  on  finished 
calfskins,  patent  leathers,  and  side  leathers  would  be  a  very  serious 
blow  to  our  business,  as  the  German  manufacturers,  as  yon  may 
knew,  operate  in  a  very  large  way  and  are  producing  some  ▼erjr 
beautiful  leathers,  and  get  their  labor  on  a  very  much  lower  basis 
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than  we  do  here.  We  have  never  been  able  to  oompete  with  the 
German  finished  calfskins  and  side  leathers  in  the  English  marketi 
and  if  we  should  (^)en  this  market  we  feel  that  we  woiud  have  very 
serious  competition. 

We  were  ^ven  a  bearing  before  the  committee  a  w^ek  ago,  and 
had  an  appointment  for  9  oVl3ck  in  the  morning  with  a  cl^nce  to 
present  our  case,  but  the  committee  did  not  get  around  to  us  until 
9  o'clock  at  ni^t.  when  they  were  all  tii'ed  out,  and  we  did  not 
havo  a  good  fair  cnanoe  to  present  our  arguments.  We  are  prepar- 
ing some  further  arguments  to  shdw  our  side  of  the  matter,  and  I 
wul  forward  it  to  yon  just  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  which  will  be 
probably  tbe  middle  of  next  week.  Meantime,  if  iJiere  is  anytfiing 
you  can  do  for  us,  it  would  be  ^^atiy  appreciated. 
Very  truly, 

OOKATMBIA    LcaTldDR   0>.     : 

P.  R.  Spalmnis. 


FUR  FELT  HATS. 

VSITED  HATTERS  Qg  AMBEKIA  ASK  TOE  URTBEAeSS  IHJTX 
ON  THE  FKOBITCTS  OF  THKIR  WORK. 

"Skw  Y<mK  Cnr,  December  31^  1908.    . 
BEon.  Sksbho  E.  Paras:, 

Chairman  Wm/%  and  Mtans  CmmhUftee^ 

House  of  Represen^tafives^  Washington,^  D.  iJ. 
Dbas  Sis:  SnppianentatT  to  briefs  already  filed  in  the  interests 
of  those  concerned  m  the  fur  relt  \%t  fflannfac^ring,  w«  desire  to  «itate 
that  80  per  cent  of  the  fur  felt  hat  factories  of  the  United  States 
employ  members  of  our  organizaticm  exclusively,  and  the  minimum 
w^lge  of  our  members  is  $20  per  week  of  fifty -^ve  hours.  {See  p.  26  of 
(Nir  'oonstitfition  and  by-laws.)  And  litis  is  the  minimmn  basis  used 
to  compute  all  piecework  prices. 

In  tne  more  skilled  departments  the  wages  are  a  great  deal  in 
excess  of  the  minimum  scale. 

We  earnestly  request  that  the  increased  duty  asked  for  by  the 
manufacturers  be  granted  as  a  protection  to  our  membership. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Maotin  Lawlor, 
Secretary  United  Hatters  of  North  America. 


FURS. 


THE  FUR  BKIN  DRESSERS'  TTJIOH  FILES  STTPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF 
RELATIVE  TO  FITRS  DRESSED  ON  THE  SHIN. 

246  S-rauBEN  Street, 
Brooklyn^  N.  Y.^  Jan/yuiry  5,  1909. 
Hen.  Sbrsmo  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  On  page  2626,  first  print,  tariflf  hearings  No.  21,  you 
have  a  statement  oy  Air.  Kothe,  representing  the  Fur  Skin  Dressers' 
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Union,  regarding  the  necessity  of  an  increased  duty  on  furs  dressed 
on  the  skin,  manufactured  an^  made  into  so-called  "  plates."  Li  our 
statement,  printed,  we  failed  to  point  out  the  evident  misapplication 
of  the  law  of  1897.  Bearing  upon  this  point,  I  beg  to  quote  the 
following  letter  to  a  member  of  our  tariflf  committee,  Mr.  A.  L.  Hetzel, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Counsel  fob  Treasury  Department, 
Before  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers, 
641  Washington  SL,  Veto  York,  N,  Y.,  November  2S,  1908. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hftzei.:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  how  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers  and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ha^e 
decided  in  the  classification  of  plates  (i.  e.,  pieces  of  skins,  squirrels,  and  tb» 
like),  cut,  trimmed,  and  sewed  together,  but  not  conipleted  into  any  finished 
article,  I  beg  to  mention  the  case  of  Brandenstein  &  Co.,  decided  in  1889  by  the 
Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  reported  as  Treasury  Declsioa 
21805.  The  case  arose  under  the  present  tariff  law,  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and 
the  board  held  that  "several  skins  cut,  matched,  and  sewed  together,  ready 
for  sale  and  use,"  were  properly  assessable  as  manufactures  of  fur  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  450,  which  provides: 

"450.  Manufactures  of  leather,  finished  or  unfinished;  manufactures  of  fur, 
gelatin,  gutta-percha,  human  hair,  ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  mother-of-pearl  and 
shell,  plaster  of  paris,  papier  mache,  and  vulcanized  india-rubber,  luiown  as 
'  hard  rubber,'  or  of  which  these  substances,  or  either  of  them,  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  shells  engraved, 
cut,  ornamented,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.** 

This  decision  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  you,  as  it  would  to  us,  had  it  stood. 
An  appeal,  however,  was  taken,  and  on  October  31,  1900,  the  United  States 
circuit  court,  sitting  in  Chicago,  Judge  Kohlsaat  presiding,  overturned  this 
decision  and  held  the  goods  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  as  skins,  dressed,  under 
paragraph  438  "  as  dyed  and  finished  goat  skins."  Had  it  been  squirrels  sklns» 
it  would  have  made  no  difl'erence  in  rate,  paragraph  426  being  then  applicable. 

"426.  Furs,  dressed  on  the  skin  but  not  made  up  into  articles,  and  furs  not 
on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters'  use,  including  fur  skins  carroted,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 

It  does  not  aid  your  contention  even  when  dyeing  has  been  applied,  as  the 
courts  have  held  that  "  dyeing  "  is  part  of  dressing  and^is  included  In  dressing. 

You  are  absolutely  right  in  the  belief  that  the  law  as  now  construed  makes 
no  fur  article  a  manufacture  unless  It  is  a  completed  article  in  readiness  for 
permanent  use. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  N.  B.  Spalding. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hetzel, 

New  York  City. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Congress  intended  that  manufactured  articles 
of  furs  dressed  on  the  skin  should  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  but  they 
do  not,  as  you  will  notice  by  the  letter  above  quoted.  As  a  result, 
floods  of  m'uskrats,  squirrels,  rabbits,  possum,  etc.,  made  up  for  lin- 
ings and  garments,  are  imported  into  this  country  at  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  As  a  result  of  this  manifest  error  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers,  G.  A.  4897,  last  year  over  75  per  cent  of  the 
American  skins  used  in  linings,  etc.,  were  exported,  made  up  and 
returned  here,  and  paid  the  duty  of  20  per  cent.  Second  result :  Sev- 
eral thousand  people  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment. 

We  earnestly  ask  that  our  recommendation  of  November  28,  page 
2626,  first  print,  No,  21,  may  prevail,  and  that  a  duty  of  40  per  cent 
may  prevail  upon  these  manufactured  goods,  also  furs  dressed  on 
the  skin. 

The  importation  of  this  manufactured  product  comes  within  the 
decision  referred  to,  G.  A.  4897,  and  is  described  in  the  Compilation 
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of  Customs  Laws  and  Digest  of  Decisions   Thereunder,    1908,   as 
follows: 

(i)  Partly  manufactured  rugs  made  by  cutting  and  matching  together  pieces 
of  fur  and  sewing  them  temporarily  are  dutiable  as  tur^  dressed  on  the  skin 
and  not  under  paragraph  438  as  dressed  leather  or  goatskins^  paragraph  460 
as  manufactures  of  fur,  nor  section  6  as  nonenumerated  articles. 

The  important  point  is,  "  sewing  them  temporarily."  If  the  mer- 
chandise of  any  kind,  of  muskrat,  squirrel,  rabbits,  etc.  were  merely 
attached  toother  or  sewed  together  temporarily,  it  would  be  one 
thing,  but  they  are  brought  innere  in  complete  "  plates  "  ready  for 
linings  or  for  any  purpose  for  which  they  can  be  used,  consequently 
your  law  of  1897,  we  think,  has  been  violated  by  administrative 
decisions. 

Now  how  can  you  tell  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong?  We  know 
we  are  right  because  the  employment  of  labor  in  this  line  has  been 
transferred  abroad  and  we  know  that  we  are  right  because  of  the 
samples  of  the  merchandise  which  have  been  exhibited  to  us.  But 
how  can  you  know  this  ?  I  am  unable  to  purchase  a  plate  made  up 
as  hereinbefore  described.  Won't  you  have  the  goodness,  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  working  people,  to  ask  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  request  the  United  States  appraiser  at  New  York  to 
send  to  you  from  tne  next  importation  of  this  class  of  merchandise, 
the  following  described  merchandise,  for  examination  and  return : 

Plates  of  muskrat  backs  and  muskrat  bellies  and  plates  of  squirrel 
backs  and  sauirrel  bellies. 

If  you  will  do  this  you  will  have  a  practical  demonstration  of  our 
contention.  When  you  receive  the  samples,  which  the  honorable  ap- 
praiser at  New  York  assures  me  he  will  oe  glad  to  forward  upon  your 
request,  won't  you  wire  me,  so  that  I  can  call  upon  you  and  answer 
any  questions  which  have  not  been  covered  in  our  original  brief  or 
this  letter? 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Edw.  J.  Anderson, 
Chairman^  Tariff  Committee^  Fur  Skin  Dressers  Union, 


GLOVE  LEATHER. 

THE  OIOVE-LEATHEE   MANTTTACTTJEEES   OP  FULTON  COUNTY, 
N.  Y.,  FILE  BBIEFS,  WITH  AFFIDAVITS. 

Paragraph  438  of  the  Dingley  Act  classifies  glove  leather  together 
with  belting  leather,  sole  leather,  and  leathers  dressed  for  shoe  pur- 
poses, like  calfskins,  kangaroo,  and  goat  skins. 

We  protest  against  such  classification.  Glove  leather  requires  an 
utterly  diflferent  tannage,  different  handling,  and  is  an  utterlv  differ- 
ent character  of  leather  from  the  others,  because  such  leathers  are 
required  to  be  firm  and  nonelastic,  while  glove  leathers  must  be  fine, 
supple,  and  elastic.  American  tanners  have  adopted  machinery  to  do 
the  work  in  manipulating  these  other  leathers,  while  glove-leather 
dressing  must  be  done  entirely  by  hand.  . 

Belting  leather,  sole  leather,  and  shoe  leather  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  and  imported  only  in  smallest  quantities.    Glove  leather, 
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likMim   U£AftllN43»6. 


for  Ait  aiiami£ax;ture  of  fine  glo^v^s,  is  imported  in  enormous  quantities, 
and  there  is  no  export  whatever  of  American-dressed  glove  leathers, 
except  of  one  kind,  which  is  a  peculiar  Aiaencan  invo^tioii  and 
product. 

The  cNiBon  machinery  is  not  at  alt  adapted  for  use  on  glove  leather 
is  that  each  ^in  for  gloves  must  be  treated  in  relation  to  its  peciQiar 
nature,  with  a  view  to  producing  tiie  perfect  surfttce.  and  the  supple 
pliafailitv  cequtred  in  the  man«factOTe  of  gloves.  Hand  labor  is  the 
ki^gest  ^ensient  <of  eKpenfie  in  the  dressing  of  glove  leathers,  and  such 
labor  is  paid  fully  double  in  the  United  8ta(tes  as  in  the  glove-dressing 
oeiiteis  m  £kii»f)e. 

The  lowest  grade  <)f  labor  in  the  United  "States  is  paid  from  -$11).^ 
to  $12  per  week,  while  similar  labor  in  Germany  is  paid  from  ^7^ 
to  $S  per  week,  with  $4.50  as  a  fair  average;  and  many  women  are 
emplti^ed,  while  none  are  employed  in  the  United  States.  The 
kvher  grades  of  labor  in  Europe  are  paid  from  $4  to  ^.71  per  week, 
wwle  in  the  United  States  such  labor  receives  from  $1^  to  $15  p^ 
wieek,  4oing  exactly  the  same  wofA, 

Affidavits  accompanying  this  peKiition  show  that  leather  dressen 
who  ha^«^  <;ome  to  this  country  to  better  their  condition  receive  the 
f oHo^wmg  wages : 
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In  additson  to  the  hamficap  of  at  least  60  per  cent  additional  wages, 
the  Agacrican  tanner  of  leather  ^ust  pay  some  small  amount  of  duty 
on  his  various  tanning  and  coloring  ingredients. 

The  Dinglev  rate  of  20  per  cent  on  jglove  leather  amounts  to  from 
$1  to  $3  per  dozen  skins,  while  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  alone 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe  amounts  to  from  $2  to  $2.50 

Eer  dozen  skins,  and  of  course  the  expense  of  doii\g  business,  reQ<^ 
eat,  and  expenses  of  mans^ement  are  at  least  25  cents  per  dozen 
skins  of  greater  cost  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe. 

While  80  per  cent  of  the  fine  glove  leathier  uaed  for  saen -s  glov«s  is 
now  imported,  the  American  glove-leather  dresser  has  demonstrated 
that  he  can  manufacture  as  fine  leather  as  the  European  leather 
dresser,  and,  if  properly  protected,  will  be  able  to  produce  at  least  50 
per  vcent  of  the  fine  leather  used  in  the  glove  business  in  this  countiy 
m  less  than  three  years,  and  will  ultimately  be  able  to  control  the 
business.  Any  reduction  in  the  present  duty  on  glove  leathers  will 
entirely  destrov  this  growing  industry,  now  giving  employment  to 
2,000  men,  ana  which  bids  fiiir  within  three  years  to  give  employ- 
ment to  5,000  men. 

The  process  of  dressing  Abyssinian  and  Arabian  sheep^ins  int*  a 
soft  velvety  leather  with  the  grain  surface  removed  was  an  American 
invention.    This  glove  leather  was  so  desirable  that  it  was  exported 
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in  quantities  to  Europe  until  European  manufacturers  learned  the 
process,  then  the  export  ceased,  simply  for  the  reason  that  because 
of  the  labor  cost  the  American  dresser  could  not  compete  with  the 
European. 

A  great  handicap  to  the  American  dresser  is  the  duty  he  pays  on 
lambskins  and  sheepskins  imported  from  Europe  with  the  wool  on, 
for  such  skins  are  the  raw  material  of  his  business  and  compel  him 
to  restrict  his  operations  to  skins  which  have  only  a  small  amount 
of  wool. 

Glove  leathers  are  mainly  dressed  in  alum,  which  is  unsuitable 
for  shoe  or  other  leathers,  and  we  earnestly  appeal  that  a  new  classi- 
fication be  made  of  glove  leathers  only,  and  that  no  matter  what  the 
result  of  your  conclusions  may  be  in  reference  to  shoe  leathers,  glove 
leathers  must  be  protected  or  else  the  industry  can  not  be  continued 
in  the  United  States.  , 

Littaner  Brothers,  James  W.  Filmer,  Edgar  W.  Starry 
S.  H.  Shotwell  &  Son,  Maylender  Bros.  Co.,  Darius 
Filmer,  Rogers  &  Smith, Schoellkopf  &  Co.  (P.  S. L.), 
Wood  &  Hyde  Co.,  Fear  &  White,  Eli  Cool,  Mocha 
Dressing  Co.,  Adams  &  Co.,  Thomas  Burke  &  Co., 
Miller,  Argersinger  &  Co.,  James  S.  Neff,  R.  Burke, 
A.  M.  Adams  &  Son,  Charles  King,  John  H.  Stock- 
amre.  The  O.  Geisler  Leather  Dressing  Co.,  O.  Geisler, 
Pres. ;  Hall  &  Johns,  H.  R.  Braett,  J.  G.  &  T.  Rob- 
inson. 


Exhibit  A. 


Kid  leather  dressing — Olace. 


Europe. 


S^J^Hni;,  liming,  purlng,  bran  dreoching,  tftT^ning 

Seasoning,  breakmg.  first  staldng 

^vashing,  egging,  coloring 

Second  staking,  doping,  and  finishing 

Materials. 

Lime,  arsenic,  pore,  bran,  salt,  alum,  flour,  egg,  and  coloring  materials 

Rent  and  heat 

«>xpenseo(  management 
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tabiff  heabinq8. 
Exhibit  B. 

Dreuing  of  Arabian  mocha. 


BoBking,  unbairing,  fleshing,  and  frleiing 

Bcuddine,  drenching,  tanning,  and  hanging  up 

Taking  down,  seasoning,  and  stocking 

Fint  and  second  knee  staking,  arm  staking 

Preparing  for  finishing  and  finishing 

Preparing  for  coloring  and  coloring 

Finishing  in  color  on  wheel 

Last  staking 

Bkxsking  and  finishing 

MateriaU. 

Lime,  pure,  bran,  salt,  alum,  flour,  egg,  and  cokning  materials 

Rent  and  heat 

Expense  of  management 


United 
States. 


Per  dozen. 
SO.  45 
.60 
.10 
.30 
.20 
.40 
.16 
.13 
.15 


Europe. 


Per  dozen. 

saie 

.30 

.at 

.14 
.10 
.12 
.06 
.09 
.QB 


Exhibit  C. 

ATialytu  of  wage  Kale  as  shown  by  affidavits. 


Manufacturer. 


Wages  per  week. 


Max  Damm,  Germany. 
A.  Blache,  France 


19  marks  (14.66) $10  to  113. 

'"  francs  ($6.24) $12. 

per  dozen,  6  dozen  per  day,  or    S13L  20. 


127  francs 
1  franc  i 
17.20. 


Wages  per  week  in 
United  Stotes. 


19  lira  ($4.61) -  $12. 

24  crowns  ($4.80) 


Italy 

Austria 

Joseph  Wengler,  Germany: 
Colorer— 

Berlin )  20  marks  ($4.76)  lowest;  23  marks  ($6.47) 

highest. 

ProYincial '  17 marks  ($4.05)  lowest;  20marks ($4.76) 

'     highest. 

Tanner '  15  marks  ($3.57)  lowest;  18  marks  ($4.28) 

I     highest. 

Beam  work 20  marks  ($4.76)  lowest;  24  marks  ($6.71) 

;     highest.  ; 

Coloring  boss 38marks  ($9.04)  lowest;  46 marks  ($10.71),  $S0  per  week. 

!     highest. 
Louis  Angulie.  Italy:  [ 

Beam  work I  GO  cents  per  day I  $2perday.        , 

Knee  staking 62  cents  per  day i  $1.90  to  $2. 16  per  day. 


$12. 

$10.50  to  $13.50. 


$10.50  to  $12.00. 
$13.50. 


Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  November,  g4,  2908. 
I  am  bom  in  Rvitzsch,  Germany ,  1883.     I  worked  in  a  number  of  places  in  Ger- 
many as  a  colorer,  said  earned  at  an  average  19  marks  a  week.    Since  I  am  in  America 
in  two  years  I  earned  at  coloring  from  ten  to  thirteen  dollars  and  am  now  earning  $2Sk 
as  first  colorer. 

Max  Damm. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  August,  1908. 
[seal.]  Mabel  Todd, 

Notary  Public  for  Fulton  County,  N.  Y. 
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Johnstown,  November  27 ^  1908. 
I  am  born  to  Annonay,  France,  in  1853.  1  worked  in  France,  Italy,  and  Austria 
as  leather  manufacturer.  I  paid  the  beam  men  in  France  24  to  27  francs  by  week, 
the  knee  stakers  90  centimes  to  1  franc  by  dozen.  In  Italy  I  paid  beam  men  18  to  21 
lire  by  week,  the  knee  stakers  like  in  France.  In  Austria  I  paid  beam  men  24  crowns 
by  week,  the  knee  stakers  like  in  France. 

A.  Blache. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  November,  1908. 
[seal.]  Mabel  Todd, 

Notary  Public  for  Fulton  County,  N.  F. 


Joseph  Wengler,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  now  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  states  that  he  is  a  glove  leather  colorer  and  dresser,  and  that  he  has 
learned  his  trade  in  Germany,  and  that  the  weekly  wages  earned  by  him  as  a  colorer 
was  at  the  rate  of  20  to  23  marks  per  week  in  Berlin  and  17  to  20  marks  in  provincial 
towns.  As  a  worker  in  tannery  it  was  15  to  18  marks  per  week  and  20  to  24  marks  as 
a  beam  worker. 

As  advanced  to  a  coloring  boss,  he  earned  from  38  to  45  marks  per  week.  In  com- 
parison to  these  earnings  in  Germany,  he  has  been  engaged,  upon  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  as  a  coloring  boss  for  the  weekly  wages  of  $30,  and  tnat  as  such  he  had  to 
make  out  the  pay  roll  for  the  workers  in  the  coloring  shop,  which  wages  were  as  fol- 
lows: One  dollar  and  seventy-five  to  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  aver- 
aging 112  per  week,  knee-staters  earn  from  |12  to  $13  per  week,  tannery  workers  from 
$10.Sd  to  $12,  and  beam  workers  for  the  same  number  of  working  hours  per  week 
$13.50. 

Sworn  before  me  this  27th  day  of  November,  1908. 

Joseph  Wengler. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  November,  1908. 
[seal.]  Mabel  Todd, 

Notary  Public  for  Fulton  County  ^  N.   Y. 


Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  November  27,  1908. 
Louis  Augulie,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  sajrs  that  he 
worked  in  Milan,  Italy,  for  the  usual  wages  in  the  leather  mills,  which  were,  on  the 
beam,  60  cents  per  day;  knee  staking,  62  cents  per  day. 

While  in  America  he  has  worked  on  the  beam,  and  earned  $2  a  day;  knee  staking, 
earned  $1.90  to  $2.15  per  day. 

Louis  Auguue. 

Sworn  and  subacribed  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  November,  1908. 
[seal.]  Mabel  Todd, 

Notary  Public  for  Fulton  County. 


Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  November  27,  1908. 
Edgar  W.  Starr,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  being  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says  that  the 
average  wages  paid  in  his  factory  during  the  past  month  are  the  following: 

Per  day. 

Beam  hands $2. 36 

Suede  wheel 2.00 

Buck  tails 2.30 

Beam-house  helps 1. 87J 

Coloring  department 1. 87i 

Knee  stake 2. 08 

Ann  stake 2.44 

Edgar  W\  Starr. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  November,  1908. 
[seal.]  Mabel  Todd, 

Notary  Public. 
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HIDES. 

SHOE    MANXIFACTUBEBS    OF    PORTSMOUTH,    OHIO,    ADVOCATE 
REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  FROM  HIDES. 

Milwaukee,  January  4, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington  J  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  resolutions  passed  by  the  shoe 
manufacturers  of  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  November  24,  1908. 
Through  an  error  in  addressing  the  envelope  these  resolutions  have 
never  reached  you,  and  have  been  returned. 

Will  vou  kindly  have  them  incorporated  in  the  tariff  hearings? 
Vours,  vefj'  truly, 

August  Vogel, 
Of  Executive  Committee j  National  Association  of  Tanners. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  Novemler  24,  1908,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Whereaa  we  are  unanimously  in  accord  with  the  argument  set  forth  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tanning  industries,  shoe  manufacturers,  and  kindred  industries  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  addressed  to  the  honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
National  House  oi  Representatives,  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  hides  to  the  free  list; 
and 

Whereas  the  sui)plv  of  raw  hides  produced  in  the  United  States  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  demand,  and  is  mst  getting  under  the  control  of  the  meat  packers  in  the  business 
of  tanning,  tending  to  deprive  the  independent  tanners  from  their  opportunity  of 
securing  raw  hides  at  a  figure  at  which  they  can  compete  for  the  domestic  trade,  which 
competition  is  essential  to  the  interest  of  all  industries  using  leather  as  a  raw  material, 
and  to  the  consumer  himself;  be  it 

Resolvedy  That  in  our  opinion  the  tariff  on  hides  should  be  removed  in  order  to  cor- 
rect the  ineoualities  which  now  exist  and  which  will  tend  to  grow;  and  be  it 

Resolvedf  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  for  presentation  to  the 
honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Excelsior  Shoe  Co., 

Jno.  E.  Williams,  General  Manager. 

The  Selby  Shoe  Co., 

P.  E.  Selby,  Vice  Preside/at. 

The  Ikving  Drew  Co., 

Irving  Drew,  President. 

The  Lloyd- Adams  Co., 

R.  L.  Lloyd,  Treasurer. 


HON.  FRANK  M.  N7£,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  LOTE  SAD- 
DLERY COMPANY,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  RELATIVE  TO  HIDES 
AND  CATTLE. 

110-112  Second  Avenue  North, 

MinneapoliSy  Minn.,  December  17,  1908. 

Hon.  Frank  M.  Nye,  M.  C, 

Wa^Tiington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  Congress  in  1897  imposed 
a  duty  on  hides  and  cattle,  and  we  wish  to  advise  that  the  harness 
business  is  seriously  hampered  by  said  duty,  as  it  prohibits  the  impor- 
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tation  of  heavy  hides  which  we  use  in  our  business,  and  the  heavy- 
weight hides  are  becoming  very  scarce,  and  will  continue  much  more 
so  each  succeeding  year,  owing  to  the  encroachment  of  the  small 
farm  in  place  of  the  large  range. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  would  urgently  request  Congress  at  the 
next  session  to  remove  the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent  upon  hides 
and  cattle,  because  its  operation,  we  feel,  has  worked  a  hardship  in 
the  way  of  increased  raw  material,  of  which  our  product  is  a  part, 
and  has  rendered  no  appreciable  advantage  to  anyone,  and  the 
laboring  man  and  the  farmer  are  obliged  to  pay  the  advance. 

We  hope  you  will  use  your  influence  in  legislation  to  remove  this 
15  per  cent  Huty,  thereby  favoring  the  masses  of  people  as  a  whole. 
We  are, 

Very  sincerely,  Loye  Saddlery  Company, 

By  E.  P.  Loye. 


HORN  COMBS. 

JOrar  WALTON,  FRANKFORD,  PHILADELPHIA,  SUBMITS  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  HORN-COMB  INDUSTRY. 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Janvury  1,  1909. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington  f  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  On  December  3,  1908,  I  sent  you  a  statement  or  brief 
in  the  interest  of  the  horn-comb  industry,  which  was  duly  receipted 
for  by  the  clerk  of  youv  committee. 

Information  of  vital  importance  to  the  presentation  of  our  plea 
has  subsequently  come  to  my  knowledge,  ana  I  inclose  a  supplemental 
statement,  which  I  trust  you  will  have  properly  filed,  so  as  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  brief  now  filed  with  the  committee. 

You  will  also  find  attached  to  this  statement  a  sworn  affidavit  by 
the  party  furnishing  the  information. 

Trusting  this  matter  will  receive  adequate  attention,  in  which  case 
we  feel  sure  our  plea  will  be  granted,  I  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  Walton. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  BRIEF  PRESENTED  BY  JOHN  WALTON,  OF  FRANKFORD, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  ON  DECEMBER  3,  1908,  REPRESENTING  THE  HORN- 
COMB   INDUSTRY. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  brief  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  December  3,  1908,  a  number  of  facts  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  bearing  on  the  horn-comb  industry  which  are  important 
and  should  be  added  to  the  previous  statement,  and  are  hereby  sub- 
mitted. 
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The  wage  scale  in  the  Aberdeen  Comb  Works,  Scotland,  of  which 
we  have  positive  information,  as  per  attached  sworn  affidavit,  is  as 
ifollows:  Managers  receive  salaries  not  exceeding  $15  per  week;  fore- 
men from  $6  to  $7.60  per  week;  the  best  workmen  from  $4  to  $6.50 
per  week.  Women  earn  an  average  of  from  $2  to  $3,  and  bovs,  who 
must  be  14  years  old,  start  at  $1  per  week,  and  they  receive  this  rate 
for  a  considerable  period. 

As  comb  making  is  not  considered  a  man's  work  in  Scotland,  out- 
side of  manager,  foremen,  machinists,  and  a  few  men  for  very  hard 
work,  the  large  proportion  of  employees  are  women  and  minors. 

On  the  contrary,jour  labor  is  principally  men. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  relative  amount  of  the  labor  cost 
as  between  the  foreign  and  domestic  manufacturers  is  that  the  for- 
eign wages  for  the  same  amount  of  labor  would  be  less  than  33 §  per 
cent  of  the  American  wage  cost.  These  figures  relate  particularly 
to  Scotland,  and  are  well  within  the  facts.  In  other  countries  the 
rates  would  probably  be  lower. 

From  these  facts  we  claim  that  the  plea  for  46  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  6  cents  per  dozen  specific  duty  on  horn  comos  is  a  very  reason- 
able request  by  the  American  horn-comb  manufacturers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Walton, 
Of  Jacob  W.  Walton  Sons, 
Manufacturers  of  Horn  Dressing  Combs. 


Exhibit  A. 

Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  SI,  2908. 

I,  John  Rogers,  of  4151  Paul  street,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  in  the  employ 
fit  the  Aberdeen  Comb  Works  Company,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  for  forty-two  years. 
During  this  time  I  worked  in  the  various  departments,  and  for  a  number  of  years  I  was 
employed  as  foreman. 

The  rates  of  wage.-?  paid  by  this  firm  at  the  time  my  employment  with  the  said 
firm  ceased  were  as  follows: 

Managers,  average  wages  not  over  60  shillings,  or  about  $15  per  week. 

Foremen,  average  wages  not  over  25  to  30  shillings,  or  about  $6  to  $7.50  per  week. 

Men,  average  wages  not  over  16  t-o  27  shillings,  or  about  $4  to  $6.50  per  week. 

Women,  average  wages  not  over  8  to  12  shillings,  or  about  $2  to  $3  per  week. 

Boys,  average  wages  not  over  4  to  5  shillings,  or  about  $1  to  $2  per  week;  this  latter 
rate  gradually  increa«iing  as  the  boys  reach  manhood. 

I  have  been  in  constant  correspondence  since  I  left  Aberdeen  with  employees  of 
the  comb  works  who  are  my  old  friends  and  neighbors,  and  I  am  sure  that  rates  have 
not  advanced,  but  rather  have  decreased  since  that  time. 

John  R.  Rogers. 

John  Rogers  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  the  facts  set 
<forth  in  the  above  statement  to  which  he  has  attached  his  signature  are  true  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

John  R.  Rogers. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  December,  1908. 
[seal.]  Thos.  B.  Foulkrod, 

Notary  Publk. 
Commission  expires  January  27,  1909. 
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THE  0.  W.  RICHAEDSOXr  COMPANT,  XTEWBUBTPOET,  MASS.,  ASK 
FOE  IXrCEEASE  OF  DUTY  OXT  HOEXT  COMBS. 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  January  2,  1909, 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  horn  combs,  we  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  tariff  on  this  article  under  ScKedule  N,  para- 
graph 449,  of  the  tariff  law. 

The  situation  in  this  industry  has  been  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  by  Mr.  John  Walton,  of  Philadelphia,  by  a  brief 
filed  on  December  3,  and  by  a  supplement  just  submitted,  and  as  a 
representative  of  this  State  on  that  committee  w^e  desire  to  call  your 
personal  attention  to  the  arguments  and  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
subject. 

This  industry  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts, Penns^'^lvania,  and  New  York,  and  although  the  various  parties 
engaged  in  same  have  given  strict  attention  to  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness and  have  been  energetic  and  ingenious  in  inventing  labor-saving 
devices,  the  business  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country. 

This  is  largely  due,  in  our  opmion,  to  the  strong  competition  of  the 
foreign  manufacturers,  notably  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands,  who  are  sending  large  quantities  of  combs  to 
this  country  and  underselling  us,  notwitlistanding  the  present  duty. 

We  consider  that  the  low  wage  scale  and  low  cost  of  supplies  abroad 
is  the  secret  of  their  ability  to  do  this,  and  the  cost  of  the  above  items 
is  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  supplementary  brief  recently  submitted  by  Mr.  Walton  gives 
facts  in  relation  to  the  wage  scale  in  Scotland  which  are  of  great 
importance  when  considering  what  is  a  fair  measure  of  protection, 
and  we  call  your  especial  attention  to  same. 

As  women  perform  much  of  the  heavy  work  in  Scotland,  for  which 
we  employ  men  at  a  rate  of  $10.50  to  $13.50  per  week,  it  is  clear  to  us 
that  the  total  labor  cost  in  Aberdeen  would  not  exceed  30  to  33 §  per 
cent  of  what  it  is  in  this  country. 

One  of  our  principal  items  is  a  7-inch  metal  guard  tooth  comb,  w4th 
a  metal  back  of  nicolene.  This  comb  has  been  copied  by  the  Aber- 
deen people  and  is  now  sold  in  this  country  by  them  at  $5.70  per 
gross,  duty  and  freight  paid. 

A  fair  price  for  this  is  from  $7  to  $7.50  per  gross.  The  comb  retails 
at  10  cents.  The  nicolene  used  in  this  article  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  increased  in  price  by  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

The  industry  in  this  city  give^  employment  to  about  200  hands, 
which  number  might  be  materially  increased  if  the  American  market 
could  be  retained  for  the  American  manufacturer. 

We  appreciate  that  tlie  general  tendency  is  toward  a  lowering  of 
the  tariff,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  rate  on  many  articles  can  be 
reduced  without  hardship  to  the  manufacturer  or  his  employees;  but 
we  assume  that  the  committee  will  judge  each  article  on  its  merits, 
and  we  earnestly  believe  that  the  situation  in  the  horn-comb  industry 
is  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  higher  rate. 

As  the  present  duty  had  proved  inadequate  to  protect  us,  we  feel 
that  the  ad  valorem  rate  should  be  increased  to  45  per  cent,  and 
that  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  dozen  be  added. 
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This  would  not  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  would  be  of 
great  aid  in  building  up  the  industry  in  this  country. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  W.  Richardson  Company, 
G.  W.  Richardson,  Treasurer, 
W.  H.  Notes  &  Bro.  Co., 
W.  Herbert  Notes,  Treasurer. 


HUMAN  HAIK. 

New  York,  January  6,  1909.  .! 

Wats  and  Means  Committee,  ■ 

Washington.  ' 

Dear  Sirs:  We  beg  to  point  out  that  paragraph  671  has  been 
misapplied  by  the  custom-nouse.  Human  nair  drawn  to  sizes  and 
cleaned  has  been  passed  under  the  free  list,  and  the  20  per  cent  duty 
for  hair  in  paragraph  429,  which  reads,  *^  Human  hair,  cleaned  and  j 

drawn,  but  not  manufactured,"  has  only  been  applied  when  the  I 

hair  was  (besides  being  cleaned  and  drawn  to  size)  also  turned. 

We  think  the  wording  of  the  tariff  should  be  made  so  that  no  mis- 
application would  be  possible.  We  understand  that  the  object  of 
the  tariflF  was  to  protect  American  labor. 

We  suggest  that  the  new  tariff  provide  as  follows:  Human  hair, 
raw,  uncTeaned,  free;  human  hair,  drawn,  cleaned,  and  turned,  25 

f>er  cent;  and  then  to  insert  a  new^  paragraph  as  follows:  "Human 
lair,  cleaned,  drawn,  but  not  turned,  15  per  cent.*' 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  &  H.  Levt^  Importers. 
E.  Lett,  President. 

LEATHER. 

WIXTSLOW  BROS.   &   SMITH  CO.,  BOSTOXT,  MASS.,  THDTK   THAT 
DUTY  OV  FIinSHED  LEATHERS  BE  UHDISTURBED. 

248  Summer  Street, 
Boston^  Mass.  J  December  30,  1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sirs:  With  reference  to  that  part  of  the  schedule  referring 
to  '  leathers  and  manufacturers  of,^'  we  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  your  committee  to  the  following  figures  fumisned  us  by 
the  customs  denartment  here  in  Boston,  showing  the  importations 
of  leathers  whoDj^  or  partly  tanned  during  the  years  1906  and  1907, 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  438  of  the  present  tariff: 

1906: 

Banding  and  belting  or  sole  leather $70, 685 

C'alfskins,  tanned  or  untanned 634, 284 

Skins  for  morocco 3, 146, 516 

Upper  leathers,  dressed,  and  skins  dressed  and  finished 3, 378, 080 

7,229,565 
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1907: 

Banding  and  belting  or  sole  leather $57, 168 

Calfakins,  tanned  or  untanned 490, 836 

Skins  for  morocco 2, 907, 468 

Upper  leathers,  dressed,  and  skins  dressed  and  finished 3, 796, 389 

7, 261, 861 

We  know  from  our  own  experience  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  foreign  competition  on  finished  sheepskins,  and  that  a 
lower  duty  woula  mean  a  very  considerable  increase  in  these  impor- 
tations with  the  result  that  the  sheepskin  tanners,  instead  of  import- 
ing their  skms  raw  and  tanning  them  here,  would  have  to  either  cur- 
tail their  operations  or  reduce  all  their  expenses  including  labor  to 
a  basis  that  would  enable  them  to  compete  with  England  and  conti- 
nental tanners. 

The  conditions  now  existing  among  the  tanners  of  hides,  which  can 
be  substantiated  very  easily  oy  their  testimony,  arc  such  that  they 
are  making  a  very  strenuous  appeal  for  free  hides,  because  the  margin 
between*  raw  hides  with  a  duty  and  the  price  that  they  are  able  to  get 
for  their  finished  leather  does  not  admit  of  a  fair  profit  with  a  fair 
wage  to  their  help.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  price  of  the  foreign 
manufacture^  products  which  come  into  competition  with  theirs  is 
correspondingly  lowered  by  a  reduction  in  duty,  they  ^ain  no  benefit 
bygetting  rid  of  the  duty  on  hides  and  would  be  as  badly  off  as  before. 

Consequently,  we  think  that  the  leather  tanners  may  fairly  ask  that 
the  duty  on  finished  leather  be  undisturbetl,  and  we  would  offer  this 
recomnaendation  to  the  committee,  especially  as  we  believe  that  the 
importations  under  the  present  tariff,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing 
figures,  are  of  sufficient  volume  to  show  that  the  present  tariff  is  not 
prohibitive. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

WiNSLOW  Bros.  &  Smith  Co., 
Manufacturers,  of  Sheep,  Calf,  and  Goat  Leather,  etc. 
Edmund  W.  Sears,  Treasurer. 


LEATHER  AND  PORPOISE  SHOE  LACES. 

AMEBICAir   MAinTFACTUBERS    OF    THESE  ARTICLES  WISH 
PRESENT  DUTIES  RETAINED  WITHOUT  ^CHANGE. 

267  Mount  Pleasant  Avenue, 

Newark,  N.  J.,  January  7,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  oftlie  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  brief  in  reference  to  leather  shoe 
laces  (signed  by  The  Nelson  &  Boyd  Company,  of  Chicago,  III.,  and 
The  American  Porpoise  Lace  Company,  or  Newark,  N.  J.),  which  we 
respectfully  submit  for  your  earnest  consideration,  and  on  which 
depends  tlie  continuance  of  the  porpoise  or  leather  shoe-lace  industry 
in  this  country. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

The  American  Porpoise  Lace  Co. 
Leo  E.  Goldstein,  Proprietor. 
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Chicago,  III.,  December  2S,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  behalf  of  the  leather  and  porpoise  shoe-lace  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  at  the  hearings  now  being  conducted  by 
your  honorable  committee  looking  to  the  revision  of  tariffs  on  certain 
commodities,  we  most  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  existing 
tariff  on  leather  and  porpoise  shoe  laces. 

You  will  find  porpoise  laces  specially  classified  in  the  Dingley  tariff 
act  in  Schedule  N  as  shoe  lacets,  leathers,  No.  438,  with  a  present 
specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  gross  pair  of  288  strings  and  with  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection 
of  the  bilf  itself. 

To  insure  the  safety  of  this  industry,  we  believe  the  present  existing 
duty  on  this  class  of  commodities  should  remain  undisturbed,  and  most 
respectfully  submit  the  following  facts  in  connection  therewith  for 
your  examination  and  consideration: 

We  herewith  submit  to  your  honorable  committee  an  original  letter 
and  invoice  bearing  date  of  December  3,  1908,  from  one  of  the  largest 
leather  shoe  lace  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain,  quoting  prices  on 
heavy  and  light  laces  to  a  Chicago  jobber,  on  lace^  36  inches,  40 
inches,  and  45  inches  in  length,  as  follows: 

36-inch  lacee,  9e.  3d.  ($2.22)  to  8s.  3d.  ($1.98)  per  groes  pair. 
40-inch  lacee,  lOs.  3d.  ($2.46)  to  98.  6d.  ($2.28)  per  gross  pair. 
45-inch  laces,  128.  6d.  ($3)  to  lis.  9d.  ($2.82)  per  gross  pair. 

The  average  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States  of  laces  of 
the  same  length  and  quality  as  quoted  above  is  $1.84  per  gross  of 
single  strings  (144)  and  $3.68  per  gross  pair  (288  strings),  while  the 
selling  price  of  the  English  manufacturers  for  the  same  laces  is  from 
8  to  12  shillings,  or,  in  other  words,  $2  to  $3  per  gross  pair,  American 
money. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  quotations  that  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States  is  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  manufacture 
of  the  same  laces  in  Great  Britain.  In  addition,  it  also  will  be  readily 
seen  that  with  the  present  duty  added  to  the  above  quotations  on 
English  laces,  the  average  selling  price  is  less,  approximately  20 
cents  per  gross  pair,  than  the  average  cost  of  manufacture  in  the 
United  States;  in  fact  the  English  manufacturer  can  manufacture 
and  sell  at  a  profit  with  duty  added  for  a  price  which  is  less  than  the 
average  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States.  The  margin  of 
protection  is  so  slight  that  the  present  duty  not  only  should  be 
retained  but  an  increased  duty  imposed  in  order  that  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  be  guaranteed  to  the  home  producer. 

The  present  existing  duty  on  porpoise  laces,  based  on  8  shillings  per 
gross  pair,  is  equivalent  to  45  per  cent,  and  on  7  shillings  per  gross 
pair  about  47  \  percent.  Under  the  Wilson  bill,  porpoise  laces  were 
not  specially  covered  and  a])peared  under  "  Manufactures  of  leather, 
not  specially  provided  for,"  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent. 
Under  this  duty  English  manufacturers  flooded  the  United  States 
with  grain  laces  at  lower  prices  than  American  manufacturers  could 
compete  with,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  tariff  in  the 
Dingley  act. 

The  necessity  of  an  adequate  tariff  on  this  particular  class  of  com- 
modities, we  believe,  will  be  quite  apparent  to  your  honorable  com- 
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mittee  upon  consideration,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  facts,  as 
above  set  forth,  and  we  trust  that  if  any  action  be  taken  with  regard 
to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  this  class  of  commodities  it  will  be  taken 
with  a  proper  regard  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  leather 
and  porpoise  shoe-lace  industries  in  the  United  St|ttes. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Nelsqk  &  Boyd  Co. 
Per  Samuel  Nelson,  President, 

Chicago,  lU. 
The  American  Porpoise  Lace  Co., 
Per  Leo  E.  Goldstein,  Proprietor, 

ffewark,  N,  J. 


Exhibit  A. 

Low   FiSHERGATB  AND 

Eleventh  Street,  Sepulchre  Gate, 

Doncaster,  December  3, 1908. 
Messrs.  Jno.  Lawrie  &  Sons, 

186  Market  street,  Chicago. 
Gentlemen:  We   inclose   samples   of   our   production   of   laces, 
which  we  think  are  what  you  require.     We  call  them  imitation 
porpoise  laces. 

Below  we  quote  prices:  Imitation  porpoise,  36  inches,  Os.  3d.;  40 
inches,  10s.  3d.;  45  inches,  12s.  6d.;  Ugnter  porpoise,  36  inches,  8s. 
3d.;  40  inches,  9s.  6d.;  45  inches,  lis.  9d. 

We  inclose  a  tan  russet  lace,  and  can  do  these  at  above  prices. 
We  can  pack  them  in  50  and  100  gross  cases.  They  are  sent  out  in 
green  boxes,  one-half  gross  in  a  box,  and  look  very  dainty.  If  vou 
want  them  without  boxes,  they  will  be  3  pence  lower,  deUvered  at 
Liverpool. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Joseph  Clark  &  Sons. 


Exhibit  B. 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  ss: 

Samuel  Nelson,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
president  of  the  Nelson  &  Boyd  Company,  an  Illinois  corporation, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  porpoise  shoe  laces. 

That  he  has  been  identified  with  the  manufacture  of  leather  and 
porpoise  shoe  laces  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five  years,  and  that 
he  is  familiar  with  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  said  laces  in  the  United 
States;  that  the  average  cost  of  manufacturing  strings  36  inches  in 
length  is  $1.67  per  ^ross  strings  (144  strings);  40  inches  in  length, 
$1.75;  and  45  inches  m  length,  $2.10,  and  on  longer  strings  the  price  is 
increased  proportionately,  and  that  the  average  cost  of  manufacture 
of  the  three  lengths  above  mentioned  is  $3.68  per  gross  pair  of  288 
strings;    and  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  said  laces  at  a  less 
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cost  after  paying  living  wages  to  employees  and  costs  incurred  in  the 
manufacture. 

That  the  original  letter  and  invoice  attached  to  this  petition  is  a 
correct  quotation  of  the  prices  at  which  the  said  strings  can  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  by  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain. 
Further  afhant  saith  not. 

Samuel  Nelson  j 
President  of  the  Nelson  cfe  Boyd  Co,,  of  Chicago. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January  A.  D. 
1909. 
[seal.]  David  D.  Kagy, 

Notary  Public, 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

G.    W.    PARKER,   ABILEira:,   KANS.,    WISHES   A   REDUCTION  OF 
DUTT  ON  HAND  ORGAITS. 

Abilene,  Kans.,  December  29,  1908, 
Secretary  Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrxEE, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body 
to  the  45  per  cent  duty  on  hand  organs,  and  would  recommend  a 
reduction  to  25  per  cent  at  least. 

I  have,  at  this  point,  the  largest  factory  in  the  world  devoted 
to  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  amusement  devises,  including  an 
organ  department.  It  seems  impossible  to  secure  competent  kbor 
to  construct  organs,  and,  upon  investigation,  I  find  tne  Italians, 
Germans,  and  a  few  French,  who  seem  to  be  the  real  organ  builders, 
hand  the  art  of  building  hand  organs  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. There  are  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  concerns  who 
build  organs,  but  I  do  not  think  a  reduction  of  tariff  on  organs 
would  interfere  with  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  fact,  if  the 
duty  was  less,  I  am  satisfied  there  would  be  a  great  many  more 
organs  used  in  this  coimtry,  and,  in  fact,  so  many  more  would  be 
imported  more  revenue  would  be  received  than  now, 

I  shall  take  pleasure  in  answering  any  questions  you  may  deem 
necessary,  and  trust  this  matter  wifl  have  your  favorable  consider- 
ation. Thanking  you  for  the  time  consumea  by  this  letter,  I  beg  to 
remain. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

C.  W.  Parker, 
Manufacturer  of  Amusement  Devices, 
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PATENT  LEATHER. 

STEHGEL  &  ROTHSCHILD,  ITBWARK,  N.  J.,  WAITT  FREE  HIDES 
AITD  DUTIABLE  PATENT  LEATHER. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CTiairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  large  manufacturers  of  patent  and  enameled 
leather  for  the  carriage  and  automobile  trade,  and  we  understand  that 
at  a  hearing  before  your  committee  some  time  ago  in  regard  to  remov- 
ing the  duty  on  raw  hides,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  assumed  to  speak 
for  our  industry  made  certain  statements  which  are  quite  erroneous. 

We  are  told  that  he  stated  the  patent  and  enameled  leather  industry 
could  compete  with  the  foreign-made  product  without  any  duty,  if  we 
had  free  hides.  This  we  do  not  believe  to  be  true.  The  dutv  on  raw 
hides  is  15  per  cent;  the  duty  on  patent  and  enameled  leather  is  35 
per  cent.  It  can  therefore  be  easily  seen  that  if  we  were  to  be  granted 
the  relief  asked  for  in  the  way  of  removing  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  on 
hides  and  losing  the  protection  of  35  per  cent  on  the  finished  product 
we  would  be  worse  off  than  we  are  at  tne  present  time.  Our  laoor  cost 
is  a  great  deal  higher  than  European  laoor,  as  you  are  undoubtedly 
aware,  and  without  some  protection  on  the  finished  product  we  could 
hardly  exist,  even  with  free  hides. 

Our  view  of  the  matter  is  that  in  return  for  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  hides  (which  is  very  much  desired)  we  could  afford,  perhaps,  an 
equal  reduction  of  15  per  cent  on  the  finished  product  ana  still  main- 
tain our  hold  over  the  European  finished  product.  We  believe  in  the 
McKinley  principle  of  reciprocity,  and  a  proportionate  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  leather,  as  above  indicated,  could  perhaps  be  used  by  this 
Government  in  obtaining  concessions  from  foreign  countries,  such  as 
France  and  Germany,  who  are  discriminating  against  some  of  our 
American  product?. 

So  far  as  the  duty  on  hides  is  concerned,  we  will  say  that  it  is  very 
onerous,  as  it  not  only  increases  the  price  of  the  hides  which  we  have  to 
import,  but  the  large  packing  interests  have  also  increased  the  price  of 
all  domestic  hides  in  proportion.  It  takes  almost  double  the  capital 
for  our  business  to-day  tnat  it  took  before  the  duty  was  put  on  hides, 
and  as  a  tanner  who  is  unable  to  pay  cash  for  his  hides  under  exist- 
ing conditions  of  trade  is  badly  handicapped,  there  is  very  little 
chance  for  the  small  manufacturer  to  get  along. 

The  packing  interests  have  said  in  a  great  many  cases  that  if  they 
did  not  get  their  price  for  hides  they  would  tan  them  themselves,  and 
they  are  doing  it  to  a  large  extent  to-day,  and  if  the  hide  markets  of 
the  world  are  not  open  to  the  tanning  industry  the  ultimate  result 
will  be  that  the  entire  leather  business  will  be  m  the  hands  of  large 
trusts,  who  will  control  the  price  of  leather  as  well  as  of  hides,  and,  as 
usual,  the  American  consumer  will  have  to  pay  the  price. 

We  therefore  ask  that  your  committee  consider  favorably  the  ques- 
tion of  removing  this  duty  and  putting  the  industry  where  it  was 
before  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect. 
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There  are  a  great  many  other  things  which  could  be  said,  but  we  do, 
not  care  to  burden  you  with  too  long  a  statement.  We  will  only  add 
that  we  do  not  think  that  the  farmer,  for  whose  benefit  this  duty  ffss 
ostensibly  put  on,  has  profited  b}^  it  to  any  degree,  but  only  the  large 
packing  interests,  through  whose  influence  it  was  originally  put  on,  we 
are  informed. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Stengel  &  Rothschild, 
Tanners  and  Manufacturers  of  Patent, 

Enameiedj  and  Fancy  Leattitr, 


PEAT  MOSS. 

F.  R.  STEVENS,  GENEVA,  N.  T.,  ASKS  FOR  INCREASE  IN  DTJTT 

TO  83  PER  TON. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  January  9,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CTiairman  Tariff  Commission^  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  before  you  an  application  for  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  peat  moss  from  the  $1  per  ton  new  imposed  by  this 
Government.  We  protest  against  this  reduction  and  urge  that  the 
duty  be  raised  to  $3. 

About  8,000  tons  of  peat  moss  were  imported  through  the  custom- 
house in  New  York  duilng  the  past  year.  The  demand  for  this  prod- 
uct is  gr vowing  and  its  production  is  bound  to  be  an  important  industry. 

We  have  in  this  country  thousands  <  f  acres  of  peat  mess  equal  in 
quality  to  that  now  imported. 

In  only  one  place  in  the  United  States  is  there  any  attempt  to  put 
this  moss  on  the  market.  Our  labor  conditions  and  climate  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  problems  of  economic 
production  of  this  moss  for  bedding,  packing  for  nurseries,  etc.,  must 
De  worked  out  in  a  manner  applicable  to  this  section.  This  is  an 
infant  industry  and  needs  protection  fi)r  a  few  years  until  the  problem 
has  been  wt  rked  cut. 

The  cheapest  labor  of  Europe  is  employed  in  preparing  peat  moss. 
We  can  not  hire  labor  for  this  work  at  less  than  three  times  the 
price  paid  abroad. 

This  moss  should  be  produced  in  tliis  country  for  two  reasons.  It 
necessitates  the  drainage  of  bogs,  which  improves  sanitary  condi- 
tions. It  takes  the  loose  coarse  peat  from  the  top  of  the  bog,  leaving 
a  drained  area  of  muck,  which  is  the  best  of  agricultural  lands. 

We  need  this  duty  of  $3  per  ton.     Its  imposition  would  harm  no 
one  in  this  country.     It  is  an  infant  industry  which  needs  protection, 
and  we  respectfully  urge  that  you  give  it  your  support. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

F.  R.  Stevens, 
Director  American  Peat  Society. 
Per  A. 
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PENCIL  LEADS. 

SEPSESENTATIVES    OF    MANTJFACTUEERS    OF    LEAD    PENCILS 
ASK  FOR  COMPOUim  DUTIES  ON  LEADS. 

377-379  Broadway,  New  York, 

January  7,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Black  leads  for  pencils  are  made  of  ^aphite  and  clay. 
The  number  of  operations  is  so  great  that  it  requires  from  three  to 
four  weeks  to  complete  the  finished  stick.  The  actual  cost  of  labor 
on  a  gross  of  leads  is  three  times  the  cost  of  the  materials  used,  and 
averages  14  cents  against  a  3-cent  cost  in  Germany.  This  cost  of 
labor  mcreases  in  proportion  to  the  increased  diameter  of  the  lead. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fixed  charges,  which  are  in  most  cases 
higher  than  in  Germany,  Austria,  or  England,  such  as  rent,  power, 
insurance,  management. 

This  condition  indicates  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  specific  duty  in 
addition  to  an  ad  valorem  rate,  in  order  to  protect  the  American 
manufacturer  only  in  so  far  as  to  put  him  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
foreigner. 

Colored  and  copying  leads:  The  American  manufacturer  pays  8 
cents  duty  per  pound  of  milori  blue  and  other  colors  used  for  colored 
leads,  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  methyl  violet,  used  for  copying 
leads,  which  is  equivalent  to  15  cents  duty  per  gross  of  leads,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  labor,  which  is  from  four  to  five  times  that  of  Germany, 
Austria,  or  England.  At  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  of  10  per  cent 
a  profitable  industry  may  be  aeveloped  by  importing  leads  for  the 
purpose  of  extractmg  the  colors.  The  following  duties  imposed 
upon  pencil  leads  (paragraph  457)  would  simply  equalize  the  dif- 
ference in  labor  here  and  abroad,  viz:  Black  leads,  10  cents  per  gross 
and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  colored,  copying,  or  other  pencil  leads, 
10  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Philip  Berolzheimer, 
Representing  American  Lead  Pencil  Co,,  Eagle 
Pencil  Co,,  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co,,  0,  F, 
Chichester,  Houston  cfc  Liggett,  Hudson  Lum- 
ber Co, 


SHOES,  LEATHER,  AND  HIDES. 

CUT   SOLE   LEATHER   WORKERS   OF   CHICAGO   ASK   FOR   FREE 
HIDES  AlTD  PROTECTIOH  FOR  SHOES  AND  LEATHER. 

Chicago,  December  22,  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned  employees  in  the  cut  sole  leather 
factory  of  Wilder  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  ID.,  do  hereby  respectfully  pro- 
test against  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  shoes  and  leatner,  believing 
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that  by  such  an  act  the  American  market  would  shortly  be  flooded 
with  medium  and  low-priced  English,  German,  and  French  shoes. 
This  would  mean  the  reduction  of  wages  of  men  in  our  special  line  of 
business. 

We  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee  for  the  removal 
of  existing  duty  on  hides,  the  supply  of  which  in  this  country  is  at 
present  insufficient  for  the  industry.  In  our  opinion  could  the  tan- 
ners of  America  secure  a  larger  stock  of  cheaper  sole-leather  hides 
than  at  present,  it  would  be  possible  for  American  shoe  manufacturers 
to  convert  in  time  the  $22,000,000  of  annual  exports,  largely  of 
finished  upper  leather,  kid,  etc.,  into  shoes  for  export  to  toreiga 
nations  . 

Shoe  factories  under  existing  conditions  in  America  operate  from 
eight  to  ten  months  each  year.  The  ability,  therefore,  to  better 
ciutivate  export  business  with  the  help  of  cheaper  raw  materials 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  employees  of  shoe  manufacturers  and 
allied  industries. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  D.  Davis, 
(and  165  others). 


SOLE  LEATHER. 

J.  W.  &  A.  P.  HOWAKD  &  CO.,  COREY,  PA.,  CLAIM  THAT  SOLE 
LEATHER  HEEDS  TARIFF  PROTECTIOH. 

CoRRY,  Pa.,  January  5, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  undei-stand  that  some  makers  of  leather,  in  their 
effort  to  have  the  duty  removed  from  hides,  have  gone  to  the  extreme 
of  stating  that  they  would  not  be  averse  to  having  leather  and  shoes 
free  of  duty.  There  are  few,  if  any,  tanners  of  sole  leather  to-day  who 
have  ever  done  business  without  a  duty  on  leather,  and  consequently 
they  have  no  experience  on  which  to  base  their  theory  of  being  able 
to  continue  business  under  present  conditions  without  a  duty  on 
leather. 

We  can  speak  only  from  conditions  in  our  own  line  of  production — 
sole  leather;  but  we  are  convinced  and  believe  that  your  committee 
can  ])e  convinced  that  the  removal  of  duty  on  sole  leather  would  make 
the  United  States  the  ^Mumping  ground^'  of  English  and  continental 
tanneries.  Even  if  we  were  to  have  free  hides  and  free  tanning  mate- 
rials we  could  not  compete  with  the  foreign  tanners  on  account  of  the 
wide  difference  in  wages.  For  example,  beam  hands  in  our  estab- 
lishment earn  $12  to  $15  per  week;  the  German  beam  hand  earns  25 
marks  (about  $5).  We  believe  you  and  your  committee  wall  agree 
with  us  that  no  American  should  be  asked  to  work  for  such  wages. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  should  prefer  to  wind  up  our  business 
rather  than  to  be  compelled  to  put  men  on  a  starvation  basis. 

We  believe  and  feel  that  the  tariff  on  hides  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection.  Hides  are  not  only  raw  material,  but  a  by- 
product, and  the  only  labor  put  on  them  is  that  necessary  to  preserve 
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them  from  decay  between  the  time  they  are  taken  off  the  animal  and 
the  time  they  reach  the  tannery. 

The  domestic  tanner  is  considerably  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
all  his  raw  material  is  taxed — hides  as  well  as  tanning  extracts — 
the  importation  of  the  latter  having  increased  many  fold  in  the  past 
few  years,  owing  to  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  domestic  supplies. 
However,  notwithstanding  this  handicap,  which  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  removed,  it  would  be  far  preferable  to  operate  under 
existing  conditions,  which  enable  our  leather  manufacturers  to  pay 
living  wa^es,  than  to  operate  under  conditions  which,  from  all  the 
data  obtamable  at  present,  would  blight  the  American  tanning  industry. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  efficiency  of  the  workmen  is  concerned,  we 
have  evidence  as  to  the  comparison  in  the  fact  that  we  have  recently 
taken  on  two  German  beam  hands,  who  not  only  do  fully  as  much 
work  as  the  other  men  in  that  department,  but  their  worJc  is  rather 
better  done. 

We  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  the  consideration  that  it  deserves 
at  your  hands,  and  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  W.  &  A.  P.  How^ARD  &  Co.,  (Limited.) 

Tanners  of  mU  leather, 
J.  J.  Desmoxd,  Treojiurer. 


WORKS  OF  ART. 

cnrcnwATi  (ohio)  artists  petition  foe  a  specific  duty 

ON  PICTTJBES  Aim  SCITLPTTJBES. 

1265  Broadway,  New  York  Crrr, 

December  SO,  1908. 
W.  K.  Payne,  Esq., 

Secretary  Ways  and  Mean^  Committeej  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  the  signatures  of  39  Cincinnati  artists  to  be 
appended  to  the  petition  in  favor  of  the  specific  duty  of  $100  on 
pictures  and  sculptures  produced  within  the  last  one  hundred  years. 

I  notice  that  the  New  York  Tribune  this  morning,  in  a  letter  from 
its  correspondent  at  Washington,  and  which,  presumably,  is  inspired 
by  the  Free  Art  League  people,  states  boldly  that  "  thus  far  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  received  no  intimation  that  there  is  any 
one  in  the  country,  except  some  Members  of  Congress,  who  desire  to 
retain  the  present  duty  on  works  of  art/^  Further  on  in  the  article, 
following  other  misstatements,  it  is  said  that  "the  American  artist 
repudiates  the  duty  and  is  the  most  earnest  petitioner  for  its  repeal." 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  can  have 
the  impression  in  the  matter  that  this  article  states,  and  this  con- 
tinued putting  out  of  misstatements  in  order  to  give  the  country  the 
idea  that  there  is  absolutely  no  opposition  whatever  to  the  removal 
of  duties  on  art  is  becoming  rather  wearisome. 

Could  you,  without  trouble,  let  me  know  whether  it  is  possible  for 
me,  the  representative  of  a  large  number  of  artists  and  others — and 
which  number  is  growing  rapidly — to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
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committee  that  the  Free  Art  League  does  not  represent  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  on  this  art-tariff  matter  by  any  means  ?  It  seems  to 
us  manifestly  unfair  that  the  press  should  be  used  in  an  evident 
attempt  to  influence  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  trust  I  am  not  bothering  you  in  asking  you  to  add  these  names  to 
the  petition  and  the  brief  on  file. 

Yours,  very  truly,  James  B.  Townsend, 

American  Art  News  Co. 


Cincinnati,  December  11,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

WdsMngtOTij  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We,  the  imdersigned,  American  artists,  respectfully 
ask  the  consideration  of  your  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
on  art,  of  the  proposition  to  substitute  for  the  present  ad  valorem 
duties  on  pictures  and  sculptures  a  sj)ecific  duty  of  $100  on  each  im- 
ported pamting  in  oil,  water-color,  or  pastel,  or  sculpture  produced 
within  the  past  one  hundred  years,  or  one  hundred  years  from  date  of 
entry.  This  specific  duty  we  believe  would  bring  as  much  revenue 
as  the  present  tariff  to  the  Government,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
keep  out  the  trash  and  poor  art,  as  well  as  the  copies  of  good  pictures 
brought  in  and  sold  as  orijginals  afterwards.  The  period  of  one  hun- 
dred years  would  safely  cover  the  life  and  works  of  modem  painters 
and  sculptors,  whose  works  are  most  often  copied  and  sold  as  orig- 
inals, and  would  protect  innocent  buyers  and  not  in  any  way  prevent 
the  importation  of  good  pictures. 
KespectfuUy, 

P.  Wm.  Hass,  Thos.  H.  Gore,  H.  W.  Burckhardt,  Syl.  F. 
Tromistine,  Emro  Meyer,  Paul  Jones,  Paul  H. 
Koehne,  H.  T.  Beall,  Chas.  H.  Elmes,  A.  William 
Scinanonzy,  Val.  Bonhaio,  F.  A,  Neubauer,  David 
Rosenthal,  Geo.  Meinshausen,  Wm.  A.  McCord, 
C.  A.  Meurer,  A.  O,  Elzner,  Frank  Duimeck,  Clement 
J.  Bamhorn,  L.  H.  Meakin,  H.  F.  Famy,  C.  T.  Web- 
ber, John  Rettig,  August  Greser,  Martin  Rettig,  Carl 
Van  Buskirk,  t'rank  J.  Girardin,  H.  H.  Wessel,  Ben. 
H.  Fans,  E.  T.  Hurley,  W.  P.  McDonald,  John  De 
Wauham,  George  Debereiner,  Chas.  W.  Waite,  Frank 
Wilmes^  Louis  Bonhajo,  Matt  A.  Daly,  G.  C.  Riordan, 
Leon  Lippert. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  FROM  JAMES  B.  TOWNSEITD  RELATIVE 
TO  DUTY  ON  WOEKS  OF  ART. 

New  York  City,  126S  Broadway. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Wa^hingtoiif  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  a  dispatch  from  its  bureau  at  Washington,,  published 
in  the  New  York  Tribmie  this  morning,  the  statement  is  made  that 
''thus  far  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  received  no  intima- 
tion that  there  is  anyone  in  the  country,  except  some  mernhners  of 
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Congress,  who  desire  to  retain  the  present  duty  on  works  of  art, 
and  that  you  personally  are  entirely  m  favor  of  withdrawing  the  art 
duty." 

The  constituency  of  artists,  and  many  others  which  I  represent, 
are  disinclined  to  credit  these  statements,  and  feel  that  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  have  it  placed  on  record 
in  this  way  before  the  tariff  bill  is  framed.  I  assume  that  you  are 
aware  that  there  were  gentlemen  present  at  the  hearing  on  Novem- 
ber 28  before  the  committee  who  were  entirely  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  present  art  duties,  but  who,  in  the  short  time  allotted 
for  the  hearing  and  the  number  of  speakers  put  forward  by  the  Free 
Art  League,  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  speak,  and  I  assume 
that  you  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  over  two  score  of  well- 
known  artists  in  this  city  alone  have  signed  a  petition  for  a  specific 
duty  of  $100  on  all  pictures  and  sculptures  produced  within  the  past 
one  hundred  years  from  date  of  entry  as  a  substitute  for  the  present 
art  schedule,  and  that  two  score  more  of  the  prominent  artists  of 
Cincinnati  have  forwarded  a  similar  petition,  and  that  a  feeling 
among  the  artists  of  the  country  is  rapidly  declaring  itself  in  favor 
of  this  specific  duty. 

These  facts  are  simply  brought  to  your  attention  lest  in  your 
crowding  duties  you  should  be  misled  by  the  statements  in  the 
Tribune,  or  which  may  appear  in  other  newspapers,  and  which  ema- 
nate from  those  who  wish  the  duty  on  art  removed,  few  or  any  of 
whom  have  any  direct  financial  or  other  interest  other  than  an  aca- 
demic or  sentimental  one  in  the  question. 
I  am,  yours,  very  tnily, 

James  B.  Townsend, 

American  Art  News. 


MTBON  E.   PIEBGE,   BOSTON,  MASS.,   SUBMITS  LETTEBS  FBOM 
ABTISTS  WHO  SIGNED  SPECIFIC-DUTY  PETITION. 

50  State  Street, 
Boston y  Ma^^.j  January  8,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Frank  Duveneck,  a  prominent  artist,  and  two  other 
artists,  whose  names  appear  at  the  head  of  a  petition  for  a  specific 
duty  on  art  which  your  committee  has  received.  You  w411  observe 
that  they  signed  the  petition  believing  it  to  be  a  free-art  petition 
as  free  art  is  interpreted  by  our  league.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  other  artists  whose  names  follow  Mr.  Duveneck's  were  influ- 
enced in  some  degree  to  sign  it  by  the  fact  that  it  was  headed  by  Mr. 
Duveneck,  if,  indeed,  some  of  them  did  not  make  the  same  nustake 
that  Mr.  Duveneck  did  and  thoight  they  were  signing  a  free-art 
petition.  We  trust  that  y<>i  r  committee  will  incorporate  in  your 
revised  tariff  bill  the  art  schedules  as  proposed  by  the  league.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in  the  matter,  I  sliall  be  very  glad  to 
come  to  Washington  at  any"  time. 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  Myron  E.  Pierce, 

Organizing  Secretary  and  Counsel, 

American  Free  Art  Lea^gue. 
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Cincinnati  Museum  Association, 

January  6,  1909, 
American  Art  League, 

50  State  street,  Boston,  Mr,  Myron  Pierce,  Secretary. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  to  Mr.  Duveneck  came  yesterday,  dated 
January  4,  1909.  We  were  informed  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  the 
paper  signed  was  not  issued  by  your  organization.  We  are  all 
neartily  in  sympathy  with  the  free  art  movement  as  expounded  by 
your  organization.  It  was  signed  without  thought,  and  by  many 
without  reading,  as  it  was  generally  thought  to  mean  *'  free  art.''  All 
we  had  to  do  was  to  sign,  and  the  rest  was  done  by  you  (them?).  We 
regret  this  and  ask  you  to  send  us  some  paper  to  sign  (if  that  is  proper) 
to  cancel  the  error  we  made  in  placing  our  names  to  the  wrong 
document. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Frank  Duveneck, 

CJlement  J.  Barnhorn, 
L.  H.  Meakin, 
Per  C.  B. 


GBACE  H.   SIMONSON,   PELHAH  HEIGHTS,   HEW  TOHK,   UBOES 
GOHTIHUED  PROTECTIOH  OF  ART  DESIGHS. 

Cliff  Avenue,  Pelham  Heights,  N.  Y., 

December  27, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  inclosed  cutting  I  found  in  to-day's  Times.  I 
have  not  seen  the  magazine  article.  Some  years  ago  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  a  tariff  on  designs.  I  was  a  desi^er  for  a  large 
house  (Cheney  Brothers),  also  a  teacher  of  textile  designing,  and  am 
now  in  charge  of  that  branch  at  the  New  York  School  of  Applied 
Design  for  Women.  I  found  that  foreign  designers  were  sending 
into  the  country  free  designs  by  the  huncfieds.  There  were  agencies 
there  that  collected*  and  shipped  them  to  manufacturers  here,  they 
selectingwhat  they  wished  and  returning  the  balance,  all  free  as  art 
work,  when  designers  here  tried  to  show  designs,  we  were  told 
they  were  buying  foreign  designs,  and  that  they  were  cheaper  and  in 
larger  assortment  than  we  could  offer.  I  wrote  to  President  McKin- 
lej,  stating  the  case,  and  he,  through  Mr.  Addison  Porter,  kindly  ad- 
vised me  to  write  to  Mr.  Dingley,  also  saying  he  would  send  my 
letter  to  him.  Mr.  Dingley  a£o  stated  that  the  matter  would  be 
attended  to,  and  a  tariff  was  put  on  designs,  which,  as  a  manufac- 
turer afterwards  told  me,  made  the  foreign  ones  as  dear  as  ours.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Beckwith's  industrial  argument  is  a  poor  one. 
The  American  girl,  I  notice,  increases  the  value  from  4  to  75  cents, 
and  by  her  design.  From  the  w^oman's  standpoint  the  field  for  woman 
is  constantly  getting  smaller  and  smaller  for  the  designer's  increase 
faster  than  the  demand  for  designs,  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  add  the 
foreign  element  outside  of  our  own  coimtry. 
Very,  very  truly, 

Grace  H.  Simonson, 
Cliff  avenue,  Pelham  Heights,  Neiv  York. 
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Exhibit  A. 

The  American  Free  Art  League  includes  in  its  campaign  literature 
the  following  "industrial  argument  for  free  art:" 

Mr.  CarroU  Beckwith,  one  of  our  most  prominent  portrait  painters, 
spoke  for  the  artists  at  the  free-art  hearing  before  the  VYays  and  Means 
Committee  in  Washington  on  November  28,  1908.  He  presented  the 
free-art  argument  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  and  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  his  argument  was  most  dramatic. 

The  chairman,  not  reaUzing  that  Mr.  Beckwith  was  about  to  ans- 
wer a  question  put  to  him  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  called  upon 
the  next  speaker,  whereupon  the  members  of  the  committee,  seeing 
the  situation  and  apparently  eager  to  hear  more  from  Mr.  Beckwith, 
called  Mr.  Payne's  attention  to  the  fact,  and  Mr.  Beckwith  was  re- 
called and  asked  to  finish  his  remarks.  A  commonplace  ending  would 
have  fallen  a  little  flat  under  the  circumstances,  out  Mr.  Beckwith 
was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.     He  said: 

I  know  a  young  American  girl  who  took  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  and  designed  upon 
it  a  snray  of  goldenrod.  In  its  original  form  the  piece  of  cotton  sold  for  4  cents  a  yard. 
Her  aesign,  the  result  of  her  artistic  training,  increased  the  value  of  that  cotton  from 
4  cents  to  75  cents  a  yard,  at  which  price  it  had  an  enormous  sale.  That  is  why  art  is 
useful  to  us,  and  that  is  why  you  snould  help  us  to  get  good  art  into  this  country  by 
removing  the  duty  upon  it. 

The  eflfect  of  this  simple  illustration  was  electric,  as  it  showed  the 
committee  in  a  straightforward  way  the  tremendous  value  of  art  in 
industry  and  gave  them  a  striking  reason  for  placing  art  on  the  free  Ust. 


THE   FEDEEATED    CLUB   WOMEN   OF   THE    DISTBICT   OF 
COLUMBIA  PETITION  IN  FAVOR  OF  FKEE  AET. 

The  Columbia,  Columbia  Heights, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  29,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

OTiairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Sir:  In  behalf  of  the  5,000  federated  club  women  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  we  pray  your  honorable  body  to  act  favorably  upon  the 
biU  before  you  presented  by  the  artists  of  America  to  remove  the 
duty  upon  art,  tnereby  commg  to  the  aid  of  American  genius;  espe- 
cially ao  we  emphasize  the  removal  of  a  duty  on  the  w^orks  of  the 
** old  masters;"  and  as  protectionists  we  can  see  no  competition  in 
any  works  of  art  whose  creators  have  been  dead  for  centuries. 

Remove  the  duty,  that  art  students  may  not  be  compelled  to  study 
in  foreign  countries;  then  as  a  people  we  will  keep  our  purchased 
art  treasures  and  our  art  students  at  home. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  these  5,000  club  women  whose  vote  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  just  as  good  as  a  man's  (and,  let  us  add, 
we  hope  it  always  will  be) ;  therefore  we  add  our  voice  to  our  vote — 
that  your  committee  will  remove  the  duty  on  art  to  the  gratifica- 
tion, we  feel  sure,  of  800,000  club  women  in  this  country,  and  the 
thinking  public  in  general. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Mary  S.  Lockwood, 

Chairman  Legislative  Committee, 
District  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Members  of  committee:  Mrs.  Lucia  E.  Blount,  Miss  Frances  Graham 
French,  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Kent,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Davis,  Mrs.  Edith  Sage  Emerson. 


FREE  LIST  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMERICAN  SHIPPING. 

EDWARD  P.  NOBTH,  NEW  TORE  GITT,  MAKES  STJOGESTIOV 
RELATIVE  TO  GOODS  CARRIED  IS  AMERICAIT  VESSELS. 

New  York,  January  8,  1909, 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  urge  you,  as  one  of  those  charged  with  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  to  see  that  in  revising  our  laws,  no  duties 
shall  in  future  be  collected  on  goods  carried  either  to  or  from  the 
Philippines  or  other  islands  under  our  control  in  the  Pacific,  when  such 
goods  are  carried  in  ^*  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  and  owned  by 
a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof." 

The  enactment  of  such  a  provision  in  our  laws  would  automatically 
and  without  cost  build  up  a  merchant  marine,  supplving  us  with  a 
reserve  of  sailors,  transports,  and  freighters  in  case  or  threatened^  or 
actual  war,  at  the  same  time  greatly  increasing  our  trade  and  pacific 
and  educational  influence  in  and  about  Asia. 

This  provision  would  entail  no  hardships  on  producers  or  consumers 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  Philippines;  for  the  freighter  now 
carrying  the  product  would  be  unhampered  thereby  except  through 
competition,  and  that  does  not  tend  to  higher  cost  or  charges. 

As  our  title  to  the  Philippines  is  unassailable,  it  seems  improbable 
that  Japan  will  say  now,  as  she  said  to  us  in  the  summer  of  1897,  that 
it  **  could  not  see  our  annexation  of  Hawaii  with  unconcern  and  in  a 
spirit  of  acquiescence,  as  the  enforcement  of  our  navigation  laws 
would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Japanese  steamship  fines  to  the 
United  States.'  They  or  other  foreigners  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, protest  against  the  duty-free  traffic  between  the  cities  of 
Wasliington  and  Alexandria,  which  must  be  in  vessels  built  in  the 
United  States. 

At  present  all  commerce  with  the  Philippines  and  Asia  is  controlled 
by  steamers  of  rival  and  opposing  nations,  as  set  forth  at  the  hearing 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  1906,  ana 
in  the  report  of  Consul-General  Wilbur,  of  Singapore,  sho\^ing  that  a 
combine  or  trust  of  steamship  lines  under  foreign  flags,  through 
rebate  and  the  discrimination  of  the  British  merchants  in  Manila, 
refused  rates  to  American  vessels  wishing  to  engage  in  that  trade. 
The  freight  contracts  made  by  our  Government  \\ith  this  trust  or 
** conference,"  as  they  call  it,  is  an  aid  to  this  combination  of  foreign 
interests  against  our  trade  with  and  influence  in  the  Phihppines. 
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The  situation  in  those  islands  seems  more  threatening  than  that 
at  Astoria  in  the  war  of  1812.  There  the  original  Astor  had  filled  the 
offices  of  his  post  with  cheap  Canadian  and  Scotch  '*  factors,"  with 
the  result  that  the  post  was  surrendered  to  the  first  demand  of  the 
British;  to  our  inconvenience  and  loss  in  subsequent  arrangement 
for  the  boundaries  between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  54°  40'. 

In  the  Philippines  the  environment  can  be  partially  judged  by  the 
report  of  the  rhilippine  Commission  for  1907,  which  recites  that 
of  106  foreign  corporations  licensed  to  do  business  there,  22  were 
American  and  57  British.  The  foreign  acquisition  of  these  islands 
may  be  thought  remote,  but  the  present  condition  tends  to  the 
elimination  of  all  Americans  except  the  school-teachers  and  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  number  of  officenolders. 

Our  trade  with  the  PhiUppines  should  undoubtedly  receive  imme- 
diate attention.  In  the  fiscalyear  1907  the  Fihpinos  imported  goods 
to  the  value  of  $28,785,855.  We  furnished  17.9  per  cent  of  this  value, 
while  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  in  control  of  the 
transportation  thereto,  furnished  34.8  per  cent. 

We  have  a  very  difTerent  trade  relation  with  our  other  noncon- 
tiguous territories,  the  transportation  to  and  from  which  is  governed 
by  our  coastwise  laws  and  is  confined  to  our  vessels.  In  1907  our 
sales  of  domestic  merchandise  to  Hawaii  were  76  per  cent  of  its  pur- 
chases, and  of  Porto  Rico's  total  imports  86.5  per  cent  were  of 
domestic  merchandise,  ydih  a  tidy  sum  in  each  case  to  our  carriers 
for  transportation  of  merchandise  of  foreign  origin. 

The  so-called  liberal  navigation  arrangements  for  the  Philippines 
resulting  in,  say,  18  per  cent  of  that  trade  as  against  80  per  cent 
''dominated  in  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages"  with  our  noncontiguous 
territory  does  not  tend  to  increase  either  our  commerce,  production, 
or  consumption,  however  profitable  the  *' liberal"  arrangements  to 
those  who  extol  them. 

Tlie  control  of  trade  exercised  by  its  carriers  may  be  exemplified 
by  reference  to  our  trade  relations  with  Canada  and  Mexico.  In 
1879,  the  last  fiscal  year  before  our  railroad  building  in  that  country 
influenced  the  Mexican  trade,  we  sold  in  that  country  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  $6,752,244,  and  in  1907  the  value  was  $66,248,098.  In 
that  3'car  the  \Iexicans  took  57  per  cent  of  their  imports  {rom  us,  and 
with  control  of  most  of  the  means  of  transportation  between  the  two 
countries  we  had  51.5  per  cent  of  their  total  trade.  This  is  better  than 
allowing  rivals  to  dominate  our  transportation  so  that  we  sell  them 
only  17.9  per  cent  of  their  purchases.  Foreign  interests  in  '*  acceler- 
ation" (a  term  well  undei-stood  in  New  York)  of  their  trade,  have 
succeeded  generally  in  ascribing  this  increase  to  the  firmness  of  Gen- 
eral Diaz,  rather  than  to  increased  freighting  facilities  in  our  hands. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  numerous  points  through  which 
our  railroads  reach  interior  towns  in  Canada  nor  more  than  refer  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  for  some  time  enabled  us  to  sell  tlie  Canadians 
about  55  per  cent  of  their  total  imports,  in  spite  of  the  di.Terential 
duties  in  favor  of  British  manufacturers. 

British  subsidies,  as  set.  forth  in  a  report  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, were  intended  '^  to  afford  a  rapid,  frequent,  and  punctual  com- 
munication with  distant  ports,  feeding  the  main  arteries  of  British 
commerce  and  the  most  important  of  our  foreign  possessions,  to  foster 
enterprise,  to  encourage  the  production  of  superior  types  of  vessels, 
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which  would  promote  the  convenience  and  wealth  of  the  country  in 
times  of  peace  and  assist  in  defending  its  shores  against  hostile 
aggression."  It  is  added:  ''It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  pecuniary 
value  of  these  results." 

Subsidies  have  been  verv  valuable  to  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries-  Ihey  always  will  be  valuable  when  other  nations  do  not 
control  their  bestowal  and  amount.  But  no  subsidy  seems  needed 
to  reach  the  above  desired  result  in  our  trade  with  the  Philippines. 
Ihe  same  perferential  that  gives  us  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best 
coastwise  service  is  ample  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  in  the 
Pacific  by  assuring  our  snips  employment. 

Ihose  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  our  sugar  and  tobacco  indus- 
tries will  be  inclined  to  object  to  a  law  admitting  these  products 
without  duty,  but  it  seems  certain  that  tobacco  and  sugar  rrom  the 
Philippines  will  be  so  admitted  during  the  life  of  the  incoming 
administration,  and  our  growers  will  have  more  time  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  change  if  the  increased  conveyance  of  these  articles 
is  confined  to  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  under  proper  inspec- 
tion, and  worked  by  a  fair  proportion  of  our  citizens,  than  if  it  were 
thrown  open  to  the  tramps  of  the  world. 

Our  sympathy  with  British  and  Japanese  eflforts  to  obstruct 
Russia's  R<'cess  to  an  ice-free  port  to  prevent  competition  either  in 
ocean  cariying  or  in  manufacturing  may  or  may  not  have  been 
judicious.  But  if  you  do  not  wish  a  like  result  for  this  country, 
you  are  again  urged  that  in  future  no  duties  shall  be  collected  on 
goods  earned  either  to  or  from  the  Philippmes  when,  and  only  when, 
such  goods  are  carried  in  ''vessels  built  in  the  United  States  and 
owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof." 
Respectfully, 

Edward  P.  North. 


C.  £.  CHITTENDEN,  SCEANTON,  PA.,  SUGGESTS  NEW  SECTIONS 
RELATIVE  TO  OCEAN  CARRIERS. 

ScRANTOX,  December  25,  19()S. 
Chairman  Payne. 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
section  22  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  was  nullified  by  President 
McKinley  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been  discussed  in  passage; 
also  to  another  section  not  clearly  drawn  levying  a  tax  or  10  per 
cent  on  foreign  goods  not  the  product  of  the  country  whose  nag 
covers  the  importation.  As  you  are  probablj^  aware,  these  sections 
were  no  accident.  As  you  are  also  aware  that  the  naval  supremacy 
of  England  and  the  prosperity  of  the  mercantile  marines  of  (Germany 
and  Japan  are  based  on  the  carriage  of  American  products,  that 
Canadian  subsidies  and  Japanese  cheap  labor  are  closing  to  us  the 
Pacific  and  that  the  north  and  south  Atlantic  business  is  already 
destroyed  for  us,  can  you  not  in  the  new  tariff  replace  these  two 
sections  of  unfortunate  history^  with  the  two  following  clear-cut 
propositions: 

All  merchandise  coming  over  the  borders  not  the  products  of  adjacent  countries, 
an  extra  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

On  all  merchandise  imported  by  aea  not  the  product  of  the  countries  under  whose 
flap  the  imports  are  brought,  an  extra  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
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I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  such  a  law  can  be  openly 
incorporated  and  enforced  it  will  as  surely  force  America  to  the  front 
of  maritime  nations  as  Cromweirs  navigation  act  forced  the  suprem- 
acy of  England  as  mistress  of  the  seas. 

The  present  is  the  most  propitious  time  and  probably  the  last 
opportunity  that  will  occur  fcr  the  passage  of  such  a  law.  Both 
Crermany  and  Japan  are  desperate  tor  more  markets.  They  will 
grumble  now,  but  will  submit.  Ten  years  hence  they  will  fight,  and 
strengthened  by  ten  years  of  our  commerce  they  will  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  success.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  Germany  will  to-day 
submit  to  a  protective  tarifi  in  England  without  a  war.  The  plan 
can  be  put  through,  ostensibly  as  a  temporary  measure  to  make  up 
the  large  deficiency  in  revenue  existing  at  present.     Canada  will  com- 

f>lain,  but  deserves  no  consideration  after  her  differential  duties  in 
avor  of  Endand.  No  other  nation  can  retaliate  in  kind,  for  what 
nation  but  tlie  United  States  can  load  a  liner  with  its  own  products 
entirely? 

I  have  but  little  hope  that  this  letter  will  attract  your  serious 
attention,  but  it  may  be  that  this  course  will  appeal  to  you  as  it  did 
to  Dingley,  and  that  vour  work  may  be  more  effective. 
1  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

C.  E.  Chittenden. 


Tl 


DRAWBACK, 

MERCHAITT  &  EVAHS  COMPAmT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  OFFERS 
SUGGESTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  APPLICATION  OF  DRAWBACK 
LAW. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Auburn,  N,  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  relative  to  the 
following  suggested  amendment  to  the  customs  tariff,  because  we 
understand  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
ou  are  now  occupied  in  considering  a  proposed  reyision  of  same, 
'he  amendment  which  we  propose  to  the  tariff — or  at  any  rate  to 
the  treasury  regulations  governing  same,  ought  to  be  really  accept- 
able to  everybody,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  be  so  when  Congress- 
man Lovering,  of  Massachusetts,  advocated  it  several  years  ago. 

We  propose  that  when  a  manufacturer  has  imported  or  received 
on  certificates  of  importation  and  delivery  a  certain  quantity  of 
foreign  materiiil,  he  snould  be  allowed  the  drawback  of  99  per  cent 
of  the  duty  paid  on  same  when  he  exports  his  manufactured  articles, 
although  said  manufactured  articles  may  have  been  made  up  of  the 
same  Quantity  of  similar  domestic  material. 

We  know  of  a  number  of  firms  who  could  hicrease  their  foreign 
business  under  the  above-changed  ruling,  as  it  would  enable  them  to 
actually  take  advantage  of  the  tariff  provision  allow^ing  a  rebate  of 
the  duty  paid  on  imported  material  going  into  the  manufacture  of 
exportecl  articles. 

The  necessity  o^  segregating  this  foreign  material  from  the  domes- 
tic n>aterial  in  and  through  each  department  and  process  of  manu- 
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f acture  under  the  present  regulations  is  so  troublesome  and  expensive 
for  most  of  those  who  are  not  very  large  manufacturers  or  who  do 
riot  manufacture  almost  entirely  for  export  that  the  number  of 
American  manufacturers  who  find  they  can  actually  avail  themselves 
of  the  aforesaid  tariff  provision  under  present  regulations  is  com- 
paratively small,  although  quite  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  do 
make  application  for  the  establishment  of  a  rate  of  drawback,  only  to 
find  out  later  that  under  present  regulations  it  is  not  practicable  for 
them  to  very  frequently  take  advantage  of  the  rebate  of  drawback 
granted. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  a  change  in  treasury  regulations,  which 
we  have  outlined  above,  would  not  enable  anyone  to  defraud  the 
Government  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  eliminate  a  tendency  for 
an  exporter  to  swear  that  his  raw  material  was  imported  when  quite 
possibly  his  imported  raw  material  may  very  naturally  have  become 
mixed  in  his  factory  with  the  domestic,  especially  if  same  has  to  be 
put  through  a  number  of  processes. 

Commending  this  matter  to  your  attention,  we  remain,  sir,. 
Yours,  raspectfully, 

Merchant  &  Evans  Compani'. 
Powell  Evans,  President. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  23,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Auburn^  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  We  thank  you  for  your  favor  of  the  20th  informing  us 
that  ours  of  the  17th  will  be  brought  before  the  attention  of  your 
committee,  and  with  further  reference  to  the  revision  of  the  tarin,  we 
respectfully  suggest  modification  of  sections  7  and  19  of  the  customs 
administrative  act  as  far  as  they  concern  patented  articles  made  and 
sold  abroad  at  enormous  profits. 

The  writer  secured  the  rights  in  America  for  the  Hele-Shaw  pat- 
ent clutch  and  clutch  plates,  and  has  spent  considerable  time  and 
money  in  endeavoring  to  push  the  business,  and  has  had  to  import 
quite  a  number  of  patented  bronze  clutch  platen,  which  are  of  course 
dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Now,  the  manufacturers  abroad  charge  very  big  prices  for  their 
patented  clutches  and  clutch  plates,  and  can  get  these  prices  over 
there  for  them,  but  the  circumstances  in  this  country  are  such  that 
it  is  not  practicable  to  get  enormous  profits  on  these  goods,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  these  goods  in  Europe  (realizing  this)  have  agreed 
to  sell  the  writer  these  bronze  patented  plates  at  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture plus  10  per  cent,  and  the  goods  are  so  invoiced  to  him. 

But  in  making  customs  entries  on  these  bronze  plates,  the  writer 
of  course  having  before  him  sections  7  and  19,  etc.,  of  the  customs 
administrative  act,  is  obliged  to  add  to  the  purchase  price  of  these 
bronze  plates  on  his  customs  entries  quite  a  considerable  amount  to 
bring  them  to  the  foreign  market  value,  on  which  the  duty  of  45  per 
cent  is  to  be  assessed ,  and  the  consequence  is  that  this  duty  becomes 
quite  onerous. 

Now,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  a  modification  of  the  customs 
administrative  act  be  made,  to  the  effect  that  on  importation  of 
patented    articles   from   abroad   on    which    the   makers   abroad*  are 
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able  to  get  over  there  a  very  big  profit  and  price,  the  American  im- 
porter snail  be  allowed  to  use  his  purchase  pnce  as  the  basis  of  valua- 
tion for  duty  where  that  purchase  price  is,  shall  we  say,  10  per  cent 
above  the  cost  of  manufacture  abroad. 

We  believe  that  such  an  amendment  to  the  customs  administra- 
tive act  would  afford  a  just  and  proper  relief  in  a  number  of  cases 
of  sinodlar' nature  to  that  of  the  writer. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Merchant  &  Evans  Company, 
Powell  Evans,  President. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  2,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Ho^ase  of  Representatives ,  WashingUmy  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  letter  of  July  17,  we  regret  to  find  our- 
selves unable  to  be  present  at  Washington  on  the  4th  instant,  but  we 
hope  that  your  committee  can  seriously  and  favorably  consider  the 
aforesaid  letter,  copy  of  which  we  inclose  you. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  or  against  changing  the  tariff 
schedules,  surely  everybody  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  facilitating  the 
obtaining  of  the  drawback  of  duty  on  raw  materials  imported  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  here  in  America  goods  for  a  foreign  market, 
and  the  writer  would  actually  imagine  that  this  idea  would  be  sup- 

Sorted  even  more  enthusiastically  by  an  advocate  of  a  high  duty  than 
y  opponents  of  same. 

Everybody  is  agreed  that  whatever  advantages  or  disadvantages  a 
manufacturing  coimtry  may  have  from  the  absence  of  a  tariff  or  from 
a  low  tariff,  it  at  any  rate  has  the  advantage  of  getting  readily  and  at 
low  cost  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  sale  in  foreign 
countries,  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  for  years  helped  to  \^Tite  up  a 
hio;h  tariff  for  this  country  have  as  an  offset  relied  upon  the  fact  that 
this  Government  allows  a  drawback  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid  on 
imported  material  which  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  exported 
articles. 

Now  if  your  committee  would  do  some  work  with  a  view  to  sim- 
plifying the  obtaining  of  this  drawback  and  particularly  if  it  would 
endeavor  to  arrange  something  on  the  lines  of  the  attached  letter  of 
July  17  there  would  be  real  life  and  vitality  and  strength  in  the  claim 
of  the  friends  of  protection  that  our  tariff  does  not  prevent  our  manu- 
facturers from  readily  competing  in  foreign  markets. 

The  writer  regrets  that  owing  to  illness  he  has  been  unable  to  give 
time  to  ventilating  this  matter  among  the  different  manufacturers, 
but  we  have  before  us  letters  from  manufacturers  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  proposition  outlined  in  our  letter  of  July  17,  and  the  fact  is  that 
present  regulations  are  troublesome  and  expensive  for  most  of  those 
who  are  neither  large  manufacturers  nor  manufacturers  almost 
entirely  for  export,  and  as  pointed  out  in  the  attached  letter  what  we 
therein  propose  would  not  enable  anyone  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment, as  no  man  could  get  more  drawback  than  99  per  cent  of  the 
duty  which  was  paid  on  the  imported  goods,  for  which  he  would  have 
to  produce  a  certificate  of  delivery,  just  as  he  does  to-day.     There- 
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fore  the  fact  that  (if,  for  instance,  it  was  tin  cans  that  he  was  export- 
ing) he  did  not  keep  his  domestic  tin  separated  from  his  foreign,  and 
that  the  particular  cans  that  he  was  exporting  might  have  been  made 
of  part  of  each  would  not  work  any  injustice  to  anyone  whatever, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  enable  a  comparatively  small  manu- 
facturer and  one  who  does  not  chiefly  manufacture  for  export  to  have 
a  try  at  the  foreign  market,  and  we  are  all  of  us  agreea  no  matter 
what  may  be  our  poUtical  faith  that  the  better  the  share  of  foreign 
trade  that  we  obtain  the  better  it  is  for  this  country. 

The  writer  has  tried  to  put  in  few  words  what  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  to  your  committee  and  feels 
confident  that  your  committee  will  give  senous  consideration  to  this 
matter  and  not  be  deterred  therefrom  by  some  superficial  objection, 
such  as  may  be  readily  raised  against  any  first-class  proposition 
whatever. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

Merchant  &  Evans  Company. 

Douglas  Leese, 

Assistant  Treasurer. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  8,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  writing  you  on  July  17 
last  and  also  on  December  2,  relative  to  the  simpUfying  of  the  matter 
of  obtaining  drawback  on  imported  articles  used  by  manufacturers 
who  export  their  product,  we  have  received  several  indorsements 
from  American  manufacturers  who  export  to  some  extent,  but  who 
would  be  able  to  export  to  a  greater  extent  if  our  suggestions  were 
carried  out.  These  suggestions,  I  understand,  were  more  or  less 
embodied  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Lovering  bill.''  We  are  very  busy 
people  and  have  not  time  to  go  around  the  country  getting  indorse- 
ments for  this  proposition,  but  we  know  from  business  experience 
that  there  must  be  scores  of  American  manufacturers  who  are  largely 
prevented  from  trying  for  export  business  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
impracticable  for  them  to  keep  their  domestic  and  foreign  material 
separate  in  all  the  stages  of  manufacture  of  the  articles  which  they 
rmght  otherwise  export  in  quite  large  quantities. 

We  suggest  that  the  present  Treasury  reauirements  that  an  ex- 
porter shall  swear  that  the  articles  exportea  were  made  from  the 
identical  material  imported  is  simply  offering  a  premium  to  the  man 
who  is  unscrupulous  to  the  extent  that  he  does  not  mind  swearing  to 
what  he  really  does  not  know  to  be  a  fact,  and  what  it  might  often  be 
impracticable  to  make  a  fact,  and  we  further  suggest  that  those 
manufacturers  who  are  too  scrupulous  to  swear  to  what  they  do  not 
positively  know  to  be  true  are  debarred  from  trying  to  get  export 
business  because  the  bulk  of  tlieir  trade  being  domestic  it  would  not 
pay  them  to  have  separate  bins  and  racks  and  separate  accounts  for  all 
the  foreign  raw  material  in  its  various  stages  or  manufacture,  unless 
they  were  a  very  large  concern  and  doing  quite  a  large  export  business. 
The  writer  can  not  see  where  the  Government  would  suffer  any 
injustice  if  the  domestic  raw  material  did  enter  into  the  imported 
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articles  as  long  as  the  exporter  produced  certificate  of  delivery,  etc.. 
showing  that  he  had  received  an  equal  amount  of  imported  material 
on  which  the  duty  has  been  paid. 

It  occurs  to  the  writer  that  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there 
may  be  as  to  this  rate  of  dutv  or  that  rate  of  duty  on  tm  plates^  for 
instance,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  difference  as  to  the  aavisability 
of  giving  any  American  manufacturer  a  chance  to  get  export  business 
by  obtaining  his  drawback  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  as  no  one 
could  obtain  a  drawback  on  any  cans  exported,  for  instance,  without 
producing  certificate  showing  delivery  to  him  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
imported  tin  plates. 

Yours,  truly.  Merchant  &  Evans  Company, 

Per  D.  Leese,  Assistant  Secretary. 


GEO.  BEirZ  ft  SONS,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  ASK  FOB  APPUCATION 
OF  DRAWBACK  TO  INTERNAL-REVENUE  TAXES. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  6y  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtony  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Our  attention  having  been  called  to  a  proposed 
'^  amendment  to  the  tariff  bill  to  encourage  the  sale  and  exportation 
of  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,"  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto 
attached,  we  desire  to  record  our  favor  of  such  an  amendment  to 
our  existing  tarijff  law.  We  will  tbank  you  to  have  this,  our  approval, 
filed  with  the  amendment  introduced  December  15,  1908. 
Respectfully, 

Geo.  Benz  &  Sons, 
Distillers  of  Kentucky ^  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  WhisJcies. 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  TARIFF  BILL  TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  BALE  AND  EXPORTATION  OF 
ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 

Section  1.  That  on  the  exportation  of  spirits,  whisky*  brandy,  and  cordials  manu- 
factured or  produced  in  the  United  States  on  which  an  internal-revenue  tax  has  been 
paid  there  shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  eoual  in  amount  to  the  tax  paid  on  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  on  the  exportation  of  articles  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  part  from  domestic  alcohol  on  which  an  internal-revenue  tax  has  been  paid 
there  shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  tax  paid  on  the  alcohol  so 
used:  Provided,  That  no  other  than  domestic  tax-paid  alcohol  shall  have  been  used  in 
the  manufacture  or  production  of  such  articles.  Such  drawback  shall  be  determined 
by  the  appraiser  of  customa  at  port  of  exx>ortation  and  paid  in  manner  provided  for  pay- 
ment of  drawback  on  exportation  of  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  and  production 
made  wholly  or  in  part  from  imported  duty-paid  materials,  under  section  tnirty  of  an 
act  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government  and  to  encourage  the 
industries  of  the  United  States,"  approved  July  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven. 

The  above  resolution  was  also  indorsed  by  the  following:  Chapin 
&  Carr,  Nepeenauk  Building,  16  Adams  street,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
Grommes  &  Ullrich,  194  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.  [^  t 
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T^E  S.  C.  HEBBST  IMPOBTDTG  COMPAJfT,  MHWAUKEE,  WIS., 
WISHES  DRAWBACK  TO  APPLT  TO  DOMESTIC  ALCOHOL. 

Milwaukee,  January  2, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa^Tiiiifftonj  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  there  is  now 
pendmg  before  your  honorable  committee  a  measure  entitled  ''An 
amendment  to  the  tariff  bill  to  encourage  the  sale  and  exportation  of 
articles  of  domestic  manufacture/'  ana  providing  that  a  drawback 
shall  be  allowed  on  articles  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  part  from  domestic  alcohol  eaual  to  the  amount  of  tax  paid 
on  the  alcohol  so  used,  when  such  articles  are  exported. 

We  desire  to  add  our  hearty  indorsement  to  this  amendment, 
believing  its  provisions  to  be  just  and  calculated  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  industries  affected  thereby,  and  further  would  respect- 
fullv  suggest  that  said  amendment  also  provide: 

That  on  articles  so  exported  which  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  composed  wnoUy  or  in  part  of  cordials,  brandy,  gins,  bit- 
ters, whiskies,  etc.,  of  foreign  manufacture  on  which  duty  has  been 
paid,  a  drawback  equal  to  the  amount  of  duty  so  paid  shall  be 
allowed  when  exportation  is  made. 

As  large  exporters  of  our  brand,  the  Chancellor  cocktails,  we  find 
ourselves  hanaicapped  by  the  fact  that  as  these  cocktails  are  largely 
composed  of  foreign  liquors,  thus  we  are  obliged  to  pay  duty  on  the 
material  coming  in,  and  must  again  take  into  consideration  that  a 
duty  must  be  paid  on  the  finished  product  when  exported  by  the 
foreign  merchant. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  and  of  late  particularly  in  the  Canadian 
market,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  lay  down  the  goods  abroad  at 
a  price  satisfactorv  to  prospective  buyers,  whereas  with  the  benefit  of 
a  drawback,  as  above,  we  could  unquestionably  enlarge  our  export 
trade  to  quite  an  extent.  The  popularity  of  the  American  cocktail 
abroad  is  constantly  increasing,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  it 
would  be  much  less  difficult  to  interest  the  foreign  merchant  if  the 
necessity  of  paying  double  duty  was  removed. 

We  would  ask  that  you  kindly  file  this  letter  with  the  amendment 
as  introduced  on  December  15,  1908.  % 

Trusting  vour  honorable  committee  will  report  favorably  to  the 
passage  of  tne  amendment,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  C.  Herbst  Importing  Co., 

DistitterS' Importers. 
By  S.  C.  Herbst,  President. 
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HOV.  SDWDf  DENBT,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  FROM  THE  AMAL- 
GAMATED ASSOCIATION  OF  IRON,  STEEL,  AUD  TDT  WORKERS 
RELATIVE  TO  TIN-PLATE  DRAWBACK. 

January  7,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSy 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  inclosed  herewith  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  letter  received  from  Michigan  Lodge,  No.  1,  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of  the  United 
States,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  urging  the  abrogation  of  the  drawback  pro- 
vision of  the  Dingley  tariff  law  as  it  affects  the  importation  of  tin 
plate. 

Will  vou  please  send  me,  if  convenient,  a  copy  of  the  hearing  upon 
this  subject  held  November  27,  1908,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  brief 
submitted  on  December  2,  1908,  by  the  officials  of  the  above-named 
association? 

Yours,  very  truly,  Edwin  Denby,  M.  C. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  4)  1909. 
Hon.  Edwin  ,Denby, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Being  in  possession  of  information  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  going  to  introduce  a  tariff  bill  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  being  interested  in  the  metal  schedule  directly,  we 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  unjust  provision  of  the  drawback 
section  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law  as  it  affects  the  importations  of 
tin  plate.  Representatives  of  our  association  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  November  27,  1908,  urging  not  alone  the  abrogation 
of  the  drawback  agreenjpnt,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
duty  on  tin  plate.  United  States  Treasury  statistics  show  that 
during  the  six  years  ending  in  1907  the  amount  of  $10,911,635  has 
been  ref imded  to  foreign  manufacturers  on  reexported  plates,  which 
admits  this  product  into  the  United  States  for  one-hundredth  of  1 J  cents. 

To  enable  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  imported 
plate,  American  workingmen  have  taken  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent 
m  their  wages  when  working  reexport  plate.  However,  in  view 
of  this  concession,  importations  are  increasing,  which  is  resultant 
in  the  American  mills  being  closed  jn  many  instances,  while  the 
mills  in  Wales,  where  this  product  is  worked,  are  running  at  their 
full  capacity. 

By  referring  to  the  hearing  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
November  27,  1908,  and  to  a  brief  submitted  on  December  2,  1908, 
by  the  officials  of  our  association,  you  will  obtain  added  information 
bearing  on  this  subject,  which  we  deem  of  vital  importance  not  alone 
to  employees  in  American  tm  plate  mills  but  to  the  mdustry  in  general. 

Trusting  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  give  this  matter  your  earnest 
support  and  cooperation,  we  are,  on  behalf  of  Michigan  Lodge  No.  1, 
State  of  Michigan,  located  at  Detroit, 

Respectfully,  yours,  Geo.  Hoppe, 

President. 
Jas.  B.  Buckley, 

Cor.  Rep. 
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HON.  S.  W.  SMITH,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  FROM  &EPRESEHTA- 
TIVES  OF  AMALGAHATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  ISON,  STEEL,  AND 
TIN  WORKERS  RELATIVE  TO  TIN-PLATE  DRAWBACK. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  4,  1909. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  Smith, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Being  in  possession  of  information  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  going  to  introduce  a  tariff  bill  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  and  being  interested  in  the  metal  schedule  directly,  we 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  unjust  provision  of  the  drawback 
provision  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law  as  it  affects  the  importation  of  tin 
plate.  Representatives  of  our  association  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  November  27,  1908,  urging  not  alone  the  abrogation  of  the 
drawback  agreement,  but  the  mamtenance  of  the  present  duty  on  tin 
plate.     United  States  Treasury  statistics  show  tnat  during  the  six 

?''ears  ending  in  1907  the  amount  of  $10,911,635  has  been  reninded  to 
oreign  manufacturers  on  reexported  plates,  which  admits  this  product 
into  the  United  States  for  one-hundredth  of  li  cents. 

To  enable  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  impoiled  plate, 
American  workin^men  have  taken  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  their 
wages  when  working  reexport  plate.  However,  in  view  of  this  con- 
cession, importations  are  mcreasing,  which  is  resultant  in  the  Ameri- 
can mills  being  closed  down  in  many  instances,  while  the  mills  in 
Wales,  where  this  product  is  worked,  are  running  at  their  full  capacity. 
By  referring  to  the  hearing  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
November  27,  1908,  and  to  a  brief  submitted  on  December  2,  1908, 
by  the  officials  of  our  association,  you  will  obtain  added  information 
bearing  on  this  subject,  which  we  aeem  of  vital  importance  not  alone 
to  employees  in  American  tin-plate  mills,  but  to  the  industry  in 
general.  « 

Trusting  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  give  this  matter  your  earnest 
support  ana  cooperation,  we  are,  on  behalf  of  Michigan  Lodge  No.  1, 
State  of  Michigan,  located  at  Detroit, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Leo  Hoppe,  Pres. 

Jas.  B.  Buckley,  Cor,  Rep. 


FOREIGN-BUILT  YACHTS- 

L.   E.  PAYSON.  WASHINGTON.  D.   C,  SUBMITS  STJPPIEMENTAI 
BRIEF  BELATIVE  TO  TACHTS  BUILT  ABROAD. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  ff ,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtonj  D,  C. 
(T  Gentlemen:  Protectionists  and  free-traders  alike  in  this  and  in 
other  countries,  though  differing  sharply  and  irreconcilably  on  every 
other  fiscal  question,  are  in  perfect  accord  on  this  one  fact — that 
costljr  articles  of  luxury  and  voluntary  use  are  proper  objects  of 
taxation  and  most  legitimate  sources  of  public  revenue.  1  his  sig- 
nificant agreement  of  the  two  contrasting  schools  of  economic  thought 
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has  long  been  exemplified  in  the  tariff  law  of  the  United  States, 
whether  that  law  was  based  on  the  principle  of  revenue  and  pro- 
tection, as  now,  or,  as  sixty  years  ago,  on  the  principle  of  revenue 
only.  Thus  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  our  imports  of  spirits,  wines,  and 
liquors  were  made  to  yield  an  income  of  $15,797,000;  tobacco  and 
cigars,  $26,125,000;  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  $3,170,000; 
automobiles,  $2,100,000;  perfumery,  cosmetics,  etc.,  $801,000; 
jewelry,  $653,000.  These  luxuries,  these  articles  of  voluntary  use, 
in  our  tariff,  as  in  all  tariffs,  are  made  to  bear  particularly  high  rates 
of  duty,  with  the  cordial  assent  of  legislators  of  all  political  faiths 
and  with  the  unanimous  sanction  of  the  people. 

But  in  the  present  practice  of  the  United  States  there  is  one 
strange,  glaring,  almost  incredible  exception  to  this  sound  principle 
of  taxation — the  most  costly  and  extravagant  of  all  articles  of  vol- 
untary use,  the  consummate  luxury  of  luxuries,  is  absolutely  exempt 
not  only  from  customs  duties,  but  from  almost  every  other  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  government.  This  is  the  pleasure  yacht  of 
the  millionaire. 

A  wealthy  American  who  purchases  and  imports  a  foreign  auto- 
mobile for  use  both  in  this  country  and  in  summer  tours  of  Europe  is 
compelled  to  pay  a  customs  duty  of  45  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  a 
machine  costing  perhaps  from  $5,000  to  $8,000,  on  the  first  arrival 
here.  But  this  same  wealthy  man,  purchasing  a  foreign  steam  yacht 
at  a  cost  of  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  for  use  on  our  harbors,  bays, 
and  coasts  and  occasional  tours  abroad,  is  required  to  pav  not  one 
cent  of  customs  duty  and  only  a  trivial  tonnage  tax  of  perhaps  from 
$200  to  $400  on  the  first  arrival  from  a  foreign  port,  ana  a  little  more 
than  half  of  that  thereafter. 

A    SUBSTANTIAL   DUTY    RECOMMENDED. 

Last  year  six  very  rich  men  built  in  Europe  each  a  large,  elegantly 
appointed  steam  yacht,  adapted  for  around-the-world  cruising.  The 
total  cost  of  these  floating  palaces  probably  exceeded  $3,000,000. 
Yet  their  total  contribution  to  the  national  revenue  on  first  arrival 
here  could  not  have  been,  in  tonnage  taxes,  as  much  as  $3,000,  or  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  their  valuation.  Not  only  were  the  hulls, 
machinery,  and  full  nautical  equipment  admitted  at  this  insignificant 
tonnage  tax,  but  all  their  beautiful  and  costly  furnishings,  their 
elaborate  cabinetwork,  upholstery,  china,  glassware,  and  silverware, 
even  the  uniforms  of  their  officers  and  men,  were  brought  in  entirely 
free  of  customs  duty,  though  the  rates  upon  these  articles  if  imported 
separately  w^ould  have  been  from  35  per  cent  to  upward  of  100  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  ask  that  foreign-built  yachts  hereafter  purchased  by  American  citi- 
zens shall  be  made  subject  to  a  duty  of  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the 
revised  tariff  now  being  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  To  this  end  the  following  draft  of  a  definite  proposal  is  sub- 
mitted: 

Section  — .  Upon  any  foreign-built  yacht  purchased  after  the  paesa^e  of  this  act 
oy  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  a  auty  of  75  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  to  be  payable  at  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  said  yacht  within  the 
juriadiction  of  the  United  States  after  said  purchase  if  said  yacht  was  purchased 
Outride  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  if  said 
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ytueht  was  purchased  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  this  duty  shall 
not  be  levied  more  than  once  on  the  same  yacht. 

Any  yacht  ujpon  which  the  duty  has  been  paid  aa  above  prescribed  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  requirements  prescribed  by  sections 
4214,  4215,  4217,  and  4218  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  acts  amendatory  thereto  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  said  yacht  had  been  built  in  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  tonnage  duty  and  light  money  only  in  the  same  manner  as  if  said  yacht 
had  been  built  in  the  United  States. 

A   LUXURY   OF  MILLIONAIRES. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  foreign-built  yachts  are  a  luxury  of 
millionaires.  Looking  at  the  Ust  or  74  foreign-built  yachts  drawn 
from  Lloyd's  American  Yacht  Register  for  1908  and  appended,  it 
might  be  added  that  many  if  not  most  of  them  are  the  luxuries  of 
multimillionaires.  Such  great  and  stately  vessels  as  the  Atdcniay 
1^03  tons  gross,  of  George  J.  Gould;  the  Alcedo,  983  tons,  of  George 
W.  C.  Drexel;  the  Iola7ida,  1,647  tons,  of  Mortan  F.  Plant;  the  Lym- 
trata,  1,942  tons,  of  James  Gordon  Bennett;  the  Margarita,  1,780 
tons,  of  A.  J.  Drexel;  the  North  Star.  I, SIS  tons,  of  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt;  the  Valiant,  1,823  tons,  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt;  the  Varum, 
1,573  tons,  of  Eugene  Higgins;  the  Warrior,  1,097  tons,  of  F.  W. 
Vanderbilt;  and  the  Liberty,  1,607  tons,  of  Joseph  PuUtzer — these 
powerful  ocean-going  steamships,  as  large  as  the  average  United 
States  cruisers  of  thirty  years  ago,  not  onljr  require  each  a  considerable 

Eart  or  all  of  one  million  dollars  for  their  building  and  equipment, 
ut  the  total  income  of  from  two  to  five  million  dollars  for  their 
annual  maintenance. 

A  substantial  revenue  duty  upon  these  luxurious  foreign-built 
craft  will  be  more  effective  than  any  other  expedient  whicn  your 
honorable  committee  can  devise  to  equalize^  the  burdens  of  taxation. 
It  is  a  frequent  and  often  well-founded  complaint  that  those  who 
can  afford  to  contribute .  most  to  the  public  revenues  actually  do 
contribute  least  in  proportion  to  their  resources.  It  is  this  thought 
which  inspires  efforts  to  establish  a  graduated  income  tax  or  a  similar 
tax  on  the  distribution  of  great  fortunes.  A  tax  like  this  advocated 
on  foreign-built  yachts  would  reach  with  certainty  and  precision  the 
very  men  who  ought  to  and  are  able  to  bear  a  liberal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  Government  which  has  made  possible  their  great  pros- 
perity. 

TAXING  THOSE  ABLE  TO  BEAR  IT. 

Such  a  tax  as  is  proposed  upon  foreign-built  yachts  would  not  be 
in  any  way  an  exaction  upon  men  of  small  or  moderate  means, 
because  as  a  rule  only  large  and  costly  pleasure  vessels  are  imported— 
of  recent  years  only  those  large  enough  to  cross  the  Atlantic  imder 
their  own  power.  The  smallest  yacht  of  European  construction  on 
the  accompanying  list  is  of  17  tons  net,  or  such  a  vessel  as  only  a 
distinctively  wealthy  man  would  buy  or  own,  and  there  are  only 
six  of  less  than  100  tons  gross.  There  are  besides  a  few  small  craft 
built  on  the  lakes  in  Canada.  The  thousands  of  small  yachts  in 
American  waters,  owned  and  run  by  men  of  small  or  moderate 
means,  are  practically  all  of  American  construction.  Such  small 
yachts  are  built  here  almost  as  cheaply  and,  most  yachtsmen  believe, 
more  skilfully  and  thoroughly  than  in  foreign  countries,  because  of  the 
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native  aptitude  of  the  American  race  for  the  shipbuilding  and  sailing 
trade,  and  because  the  great  and  increasing  ardor  with  which  the 
sport  of  yachting  is  pursued  in  America,  not  by  the  wealthy  and 
fashionable  classes,  but  by  the  average  professional  and  business 
men,  has  developed  small-yacht  building  to  the  point  of  a  great  and 
important  manufacturing  industry. 

A  revenue  duty  would  not  aflFect  the  importation  of  small  yachts 
in  any  way,  because  virtually  none  are  now  imported.  The  cost  of 
loading,  transporting,  and  unloading  such  small  vessels,  if  conveyed 
by  the  ocean  carriers,  is  in  itself  as  a  rule  a  prohibitive  barrier  to 
their  purchase  from  Europe.  The  only  foreign-built  yachts  which 
can  now  or  at  any  future  time  be  imported  to  advantage  are  the 
largp  ocean-going  vessels  which  can  cross  the  Atlantic  under  their 
own  steam  or  sail — that  is,  the  great  and  costly  vessels  which  can  be 
acquired  and  maintained  only  by  the  wealthiest  Americans.  These 
yachts  are  rightfully  to  be  regaraed  as  in  the  same  economic  class  as 
diamonds  or  precious  wines  or  the  most  expensive  laces  or  embroider- 
ies or  bric-a-brac.  They  are  articles  or  voluntary  use,  the  very 
luxury  of  luxuries,  and  it  is  not  only  right  and  just  but  imperative 
that  they  should  be  made  to  produce  a  proportion  of  that  increase 
of  the  national  revenue  which  must  in  some  way  be  secured  to  meet 
the  increase  of  national  expenditure  and  to  extinguish  the  present 
deficit  in  the  financial  operations  of  the  Government. 

FOR   REVENUE    AND   INCIDENTAL   PROTECTION. 

A  substantial  duty  upon  costly  foreign-built  yachts  is  absolutely 

(ustified  by  considerations  of  revenue  alone,  and  so  may  be  accepted 
>y  the  free  trader  equally  with  the  protectionist.  But  he  must  be 
an  extreme,  rigid,  and  uncompromising  free  trader  indeed  who 
could  object  to  such  a  duty  as  tliis  because  of  the  indirect  and  inci- 
dental protection  which  it  would  undoubtedly  aiford  tp  the  American 
industry  of  ocean-yacht  building  and  the  allied  industries  concerned 
in  the  equipment  and  furnishing  of  the  luxurious  pleasure  vessel  of 
the  millionaire.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Vanderbilt's  Conqueror  several  years 
ago,  that  a  foreign-built  yacht  under  the  tariff  legislation  then  in  force 
could  not  be  considered  a  manufactured  article,  though  composed  of 
hundreds  of  manufactured  articles,  nearly  all  of  the  large  ocean-going 
steam  yachts  acquired  by  American  millionaires  have  been  bought 
or  built  abroad,  though  previous  to  that  time  nearly  all  of  these 
large  pleasure  vessels  owned  by  American  citizens  had  been  of 
American  construction.  This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  estab- 
lished absolute  free  trade  in  the  most  elaborate  and  ambitious  article 
of  human  handiwork,  a  complete  and  furnished  ocean  ship,  provided 
that  the  ship  was  used  for  purposes  of  pleasure  and  not  of  commerce. 
Because  tne  wages  of  skiUea  workmen  engaged  in  ship  and  engine 
building,  in  painting  and  decorating,  in  cabinet  work,  upholstery, 
china,  glass,  and  silver  making,  ana  in  other  trades  in  Europe  are 
about  one-half  of  the  wages  of  American  workmen,  a  foreign-built 
steam  yacht  of  ocean-going  size  can  be  produced  at  a  somewhat  lower 
price  in  Europe  than  in  America.  It  should  be  understood  that  there 
18  practically  no  difference,  however,  in  the  original  cost  of  the  raw 
materials,  hke  steel  and  wood.     Some  of  our  millionaires  \vith  their 
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business  acumen  discovered  that  if  they  bought  or  built  their  yachts 
abroad,  they  could  save  the  exact  amount  of  money  by  which  the 
labor  cost  of  the  American-built  vessel  exceeded  the  labor  cost  of  the 
foreign-built  vessel,  and  these  thrifty  gentlemen  have  been  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  the  circumstance — with  the  result  that  the  indus- 
try of  ocean  steam-yacht  building,  once  strong  and  prosperous  here, 
has  virtually  gone  out  of  existence  in  America.  It  is  estmiated  that 
if  the  foreign-built  yachts  bought  abroad  and  imported  free  of  duty 
by  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Pulitzer,  and  other  veiy  rich  Americans  last 
year  had  been  constructed  and  equipped  in  this  country  they  would 
have  provided  employment  for  five  or  ten  thousand  skilled  American 
mechanics,  who  were  compelled  to  pass  a  part  of  the  year  in  idleness. 

FAIR   PLAY    FOR   OUR    MECHANICS   AND   SAILORS. 

Workmen  of  the  type  of  those  required  in  such  yacht  buildine 
must  be  first-class  men — masters  of  their  trade,  efficient,  sober,  and 
reliable.  They  are  iust  the  men  who  would  be  valuable  to  the  nation 
in  the  building  and  repair  of  ships  of  war,  and  mail  steamers,  and 
other  naval  auxiliaries.  They  are  being  denied  a  chance  to  follow 
their  calling  in  this  country  and  denied  a  chance  to  earn  a  livelihood 
by  that  strange  loophole  in  our  tariff  legislation  through  which  the 
pleasure  vessels  of  our  millionaires  are  being  imported  without  paying 
any  customs  duty  or  any  adequate  share  of  the  urgently  needed 
revenue  of  the  National  Government. 

Nor  does  the  hijustice  to  skilled  American  labor  cease  here  with 
the  free  importation  of  the  foreign-built  yacht.  That  same  thrifti- 
ness  which  mipels  a  millionaire  to  escape  paying  the  American  wage 
scale  by  constructing  or  purchasing  his  pleasure  vessel  abroad  moves 
him  also  to  save  more  money  stdl  by  officering  and  manning  his 
foreign-built  craft  throughout  with  foreign  seamen,  though  the  ves- 
sel flies  the  American  ensign. 

An  American-built  yacht  properly  registered  is  subject  to  our 
pilotage  and  inspection  laws,  from  which  the  foreign-built  craft  is 
exempt.  The  American-built  yacht  must  have  duly  examined  and 
certified  American  officers,  and  these  officers  would  naturally  prefer 
a  crew  of  their  own  race  and  allegiance.  That  American  sailors  can 
be  had  under  proper  conditions  of  wages  and  treatment  is  being  sig- 
nally demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  men 
of  the  United  States  Navy  are  American  citizens,  nearly  all  of  them 
native  bom,  while  the  sei-vants  of  the  ships  make  up  most  of  the 
small  proportion  of  foreigners.  Large  and  swift  ocean-going  steam 
yachts  are  useful  naval  auxiliaries  in  an  ocean  war,  as  we  realized 
m  the  conflict  with  Spain  when  28  of  these  vessels,  all  but  five  of 
them  American-built,  were  purchased  and  armed  for  naval  service. 
The  officers  and  men  of  these  ocean-gomg  yachts  are  especially  val- 
uable recruits  in  an  emergency — or  they  are  if  they  are  American 
citizens,  loyal  to  the  United  States. 

The  alien  crews  of  the  present  foreign-built  yachts  of  our  milUon- 
aires  would  doubtless  be  found  to  be  as  worthless  a  reliance  as  we 
discovered  alien  sailors  as  a  rule  to  be  in  our  war  with  Spain.  Most 
of  the  European  steamships  then  purchased  by  our  Govermnent 
because  of  our  lack  of  merchant  ships  of  our  own  were  hastily 
deserted  by  their  officers  and  men,  who  refused  to  risk  their  hves 
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for  a  flag  they  did  not  love,  in  a  war  in  which  they  had  no  interest. 
So  far  as  the  foreign-built  yachts  of  our  wealthy  families  are  now 
manned  by  subjects  of  foreign  powers,  these  yachts,  though  flying 
the  American  yacht  ensign,  are  in  effect  training  ships  for  the  naval 
reserves  of  European  governments. 

A   DUTY   NOT   PROHIBITIVE. 

A  sufficient  customs  duty,  even  a  duty  of  75  per  cent,  would  not  put 
an  end  to  the  importation  of  costlv  yachts  from  Europe.  It  would 
not  prove  to  be  prohibitive,  and  thus  fail  to  produce  a  revenue.  A 
certain  proportion  of  the  very  rich  men  of  America  are  apparently 
determined  to  possess  foreign-built  yachts  at  any  price,  without 
regard  to  circumstances.  Thus,  even  before  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  Conqueror ,  several  of  the  most  conspicuous  millionaires  of 
New  York  had  acquired  foreign-built  pleasure  vessels — some  of  them 
the  discarded  craft  of  royalty  or  nobility — and  had  used  them  in 
American  waters,  though  they  were  then  denied  the  privilege  of  flying 
the  American  yacht  flag.  So  now  if  the  proposed  duty  of  75  per  cent 
is  adopted,  it  is  highly  probable  that  men  of  this  type  will  continue 
to  go  abroad  for  ocean  yachts,  to  build  them  there  after  the  pattern 
affected  by  royal  highnesses,  or  to  pick  up  at  a  '* bargain''  cratt  worn 
out  and  set  aside  bv  shining  lights  of  the  peerage  or  celebrities  of  the 
stage.  But  very  few  everyday  Americans  will  be  disposed  to  object 
to  a  reauirement  in  our  tariff  law  that  these  millionaires  who  persist 
in  indulging  in  such  transatlantic  luxuries  shall  at  least  pay  some- 
thing for  the  privilege  by  a  contribution  to  the  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  some,  and  probably  many,  of  the  wealthy 
yachtsmen  who  have  built  or  bought  their  yachts  abroad  simply  to 
save  money  by  so  doing,  will,  if  met  by  a  sufficient  duty,  prefer  here- 
after to  construct  their  yachts  at  home. 

Every  consideration,  therefore,  not  only  of  the  needs  of  the  national 
revenue,  but  of  regard  for  the  interests  of  American  industry  and 
the  national  defense,  demands  the  immediate  closing  up  of  this 
loophole  in  our  tariff  legislation  by  the  placing  of  a  substantial  duty 
upon  foreign-built  yachts  and  tlie  enforcement  upon  them  of  the 
same  laws  and  regulations  to  which  American-built  vessels  are  subject. 
In  seeking  this  we  are  asking  fair  play  and  nothing  more. 

Forfign-built  yachts  ovmed  by  American  citizens. 
(From  Lloyd's  American  Yacht  List  for  1908.] 


Nome. 


AgBwa 

A&do 

AUIta 

Anemone... 

Aparhe 

Aictnrus 

Arjfo 

Aftcria 

Atalanta.... 

Athena 

BarracouU.. 
Calanthe.... 
Cessaodra... 


Net.    Gross.  !    Where  built.   I  ^^^j  Owner.  Port. 


186  !       602  1  Scotland I  1907  I  C.  W.  Harkness New  York. 

388  I       983   do 1895  Geo.  W.  C.  Drexel Philadelphia. 

Canada I  1892  John  H.  Flagler I  New  York. 

England 1899  '  Chas.  L.  Tutt i  Denver. 

Scotland 1890  1  Fdmund  Randolph i  New  York. 

....do 11895  R.  Stuyvesant I         Do. 

Canada 1903  '  G.  F.  McComb '  Olcott.N.  Y. 

265  I       421  1  Scotland 1880  '  Col.  Alex.  Gordon New  York. 

....do I  19a3  I  George  J.  Gould •....,  Perth  Amboy. 

....do 1887  I  Ralph  K.Towle |  Boston. 

Franc e 18(V9  '  Edward  Swann i  New  York. 

Scotland '  1898  J.  A.  Hinckley ;         Do. 

....do '1908  RovA.Ralnev Do. 


88  118 
307  ,  451 
166  I   360 


379  I  1,303 

267  I  447 

113  I  167 

238  350 
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Fareiffn^buiU  yachts  owned  by  American  citixena — Continued. 


Name. 


ChiistabeL... 
Columbine... 
Conqaeror... 

Corona 

Cyme 

Diana 

Eelin 

Enchantress. 
Enterprse... 

Erl  King 

Qundreda 

Qunllda 

Hester 

Hurr'cane... 

lolanda 

Isolde 

Ituna 

Jessica 

Lys 'strata. . . 

Maifia 

Margarita — 

May 

Miranda 

Mohawk 

Mohican 

Nabma 

Naniw     

Narada 

Natalie 

Neola 

North  Star. . . 

O-we-ra 

Oueen  Mab.. 

RerrUlt 

Riviera 

Safa-el  Barr.. 

Salva 

Satandla 

Senta 

Bhona 

Surf 

Sybarlta 

Taormlna 

Tarantula.... 

Toarmrora 

Valiant 

Vanadls , 

Varuna , 

Venetia 

WaWva 

Wakiva 

Wanderer 

Warrior 

Waturus 

Yarona 

Zara 

Zinlta. 

Zulu 

Laritall 

Trio 

Liberty 


Net. 


102 
144 

174 
133 

31 
534 

44 
128 
132 
187 
102 
158 

48 


37 
98 
17 

e26 


781 
3(9 
84 
31 
157 
9C0 


272 


328 
187 
40 
90 
174 
206 
9 
114 


154 
114 


83 
303 

886 


Oroas. 


248 
340 
386 
304 

55 
785 

73 
U9 
252 
443 
294 
385 
110 


Where  built,     ^ew 


,647 


171 
*i,"942 


l,7iO 

653 

U9 

46 

231 


490 


818 
426 


432 
407 
487 

14 
109 

72 


390 
214 


505 

229 

149 

337 

184 

397  ' 

388 

1(:9 
NO  , 
18  I. 
I. 


123 

540 

1.823 

1,091 

1.573 

588 

417 

853 

*i2 

1,097 

571 

527 

195 


875 


Scotland.. 

do.... 

do.... 

England.. 
do 

Scotland.. 

England . . 
do 

Scotland.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

England.. 

Canada... 

Scotland.. 

do.-.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Canada... 

Scotland.. 
do.... 

England.. 

do 

do.... 

Scotland.. 

Canada... 

Scotland.. 

Canada... 

Canada... 

England . . 

Scotland.. 
do.... 

England . . 

Scotland.. 
do.... 

Canada... 

England.. 

Scotland.. 

do.... 

' do.... 

, do.... 

I  England.. 
I do 

Scotland.. 
'  England.. 

Scotland.. 

do.... 

I do 

do 

...do.... 

....do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 
...do.... 

do.... 

! do.... 

Canada... 

1 do..-. 

do. 


1,607  I  ScoUand. 


1893 
1885 
1889  I 
1905  , 

1899  I 
1896  I 

U99 ; 

1875 
18^2 
U94 
li93 
U97  ! 
U95  j 
1901  I 
1908  : 
1195  I 

me  ' 

1^90 

1900  ' 
1904 
19C0  I 

U91  ; 

1^76  , 
lf92  ' 
U90 

U97 ; 

1905  , 
1H9  I 
1903  ■ 
U98 
1893  > 
1907 
1F92 
1903 
1898 
lf94 
1903 
18?0 
1898 
1884 
1^98 
1900 
1871 
1902 
1897 
1893 
1907 
1896 
1903 
1903 
1907 
1897 
1904 
1900 
1898 
1891 
1893 
1898  I 

1906  , 
1907 
1908  I 


Owner. 


W.  Ferguson,  sr 

Geo.  W.Wood 

F.  W.  VanderbUt 

H.  A.  Laughlln 

E.  B.Morton 

C.  ledyard 

Gordon  Dexter 

N.  L.  McCready 

Frank  L.  lenn 

A.  E.  Tower 

W.  8.  i'erce 

W.  L.  Ilarkness 

C.  H.  Dodge 

Randolph  Hurry 

Morton  F.  Ilant 

FiTderckM.  Hoyt 

F.  H.  Stevens 

M.R.Schuyler 

J.  G.  Bennett 

William  Eilert 

A.  J.  Drexel 

A.  Van  Rensselaer 

C.  N.  Nelson 

Capt.  R.  D.  Bucknam-Bey 

O.  Harr'man 

Mrs.  Robert  Goelet 

J.  G.  Glaver 

Henrv  W  alters 

Ralph  F.  Forman 

Harr  A.  Scott 

Cornelius  Vandorbilt 

F.  H.  Stevens 

Lucius  II.  Smith 

W.  S.  Kilmer 

Frederic  Gallatin 

Col.  F.  L.  Leland 

H.  F.  Wolcolt 

M.  J.  Lawrence 

R.  B.  P.Walker 

C.H.Tweed ' 

C.  K.  G.  Bluings 

W.  C.  Brokaw 

R.  I.  Bosman I 

W.  K.  VanderbUt.  Jr i 

Mrs.  O.  B.  Jennings i 

W.  K.  Vanderbiit 

C.  K.  G.  Billings 

Eugene  Higgins < 

John  L.  Li  vennore 

Lamon  V.  Harkness 

do 

H.  A.  C.  Taylor 

F.  W,  Vanderbiit 

Randal  Morgan 

IT.  C.  Pien^ 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Hajiies 

Hyman  Cohen 

E.  G.  Dorchester 

Geo.  R.  Pease 

F.  de  P.  Townsend 

Joseph  Pulltter 


Port. 


Stamford,  Conn. 
Denver. 
New  York. 
'      Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Beveriy.  Mas. 
New^ork. 
Balt'more. 
Poughkeepiia. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
StamJord,  Coon. 
Buffalo. 
Nyack.  N,  Y. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Phil'addphia. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Balt'more. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Chicago. 
Baltimora. 
Erie,  Pa. 

Sodus  Point,  N.T 
New  York. 
Buffalo. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cleveland  Ohio. 
Port  Jefferson. 
Beverly,  Mass. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Norfolk. 
New  York. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Kew^ork. 
PhUadelphia. 
rewYorit 
Bath,  Me. 
Kew  York. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Chicago. 
Buffalo. 
New  York. 


Respectfully, 


L.  E.  Paysok. 
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THE  MAimrE  SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATIOlf  OF  AMERICA  FILES  LIST 
OF  FOREIGlf-BUILT  PLEASURE  TAGHTS. 

149  Broadway, 
New  York,  December  22, 1908, 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutbll,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  December  12, 1908,  to  Messrs. 
Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co.,  Cnicago,  HI.,  in  regard  to  their  letter  to  yoa 
of  the  9th  instant,  I  herewith  beg  to  inclose  a  list  showing  some  of  the 
foreign-built  pleasure  yachts  owned  by  American  citizens  and  sailed 
on  these  waters,  together  with  the  estimated  value  and  tonnage.  As 
to  the  diflference  in  cost  of  having  these  yachts  built  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  say  that  it  is  about  25  per  cent  cheaper  abroad,  not  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  steel,  but  owing  mostly  to  the  better  wages  paid 
here  for  skilled  labor  and  partly  for  cost  of  fittings. 

Thanking  you  for  the  mterest  you  are  taking  in  this  matter  and 
assuring  you  that  it  is  greatly  appreciated  by  this  association,  we  are, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Marine  Supplies  Association  of  America, 
By  Arthur  Falk,  Secretary, 


LIST  OF  FORBION-BUILT  YACHTS  OWNED   BY  AMERICAN   CITIZENS. 


Nttxne. 


Tonnage. 


Aniwa , 

Abedo 

Apache 

Aicturas.... 

Aateria 

Atalanta.... 
Banaooata. . 

Calanthe 

Carmen , 

Cassandra. . , 
Christobel.. 
Conqueror... 

Corona 

Diana 

Emblanche. 
Enchantress 
Enterprise.., 

Fiona 

Oondreda. . , 

Oonilda 

lolanda 

Ittma 

Liberty 

Hargtfita... 


602 
983 
451 


1,303  ; 

167  I 
350  I 
150  I 
000 
248  I 

386 ; 

304  , 
785 
244  , 
180 
252 
240  ■ 
284  I 
385 
1,700  ' 

171 
1,607  1 
1,780 


1300,000 
400,000 
200,000 
100,000 
250,000 
600,000 

75,000 
100,000 

50.000 
350,000 
100,000 
126,000  . 
125.000  , 
300,000 
100,000 

75,000  ! 
100.000  , 
100,000 
125.000  I 
150.000  i 
700,000  ' 

75,000 
700,000 
600,000 


May 

Monlcan 

Nahma 

Narada 

North  Star. . 

O-we-ra 

Ophelle 

Remllk 

Riviera 

Safarel  Bahr 

Surf 

Tarantula. . . 

Valiant 

Vanadus 

Varuna 

Venetia 

Wakiva 

Waklva 

Wanderer.., 

Warrior 

Watums 

Yacona 


Estimated 
▼alue. 


$300,000 
75.000 
700,000 
260,000 
400,000 
175,000 
160,000 
175,000 
176,000 
200,000 
125,000 
100,0d0 
800,000 
400,000 
600,000 
300,000 
176,000 
400.000 
125.000 
500,000 
250,000 
226,000 


12,400,000 
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HENBT  B.  JOT,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  WHITES  RELATIVE  TO  FOREIOV- 
BXTILT  TACHTS  AKD  RECOMMENDS  AMElfDMElf T  TO  LAW. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  29,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committeey 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  small  yacht  owner,  and  if  I  build  a  yacht  of 
moderate  dimensions,  I  pay  American  wages  and  American  prices 
for  material.  If  I  was  a  "  rich  guy,"  and  coiild  aflFord  to  go  to  Europe 
and  have  my  yacht  built,  I  could  get  foreign  cheap  material  and  cheap 
labor. 

As  a  yacht  owner,  I  most  cordially  favor  an  amendment  to  the 
existing  laws  which  permit  a  foreign-built  yacht  to  sail  under  an 
American  flag  free  of  duty. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Henry  B.  Joy, 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 


GRADUAL  CHANGES. 

THE  SPElf CER  IMPORTIlf O  AlH)  TRADING  COMPANT,  If EW  YORK 
CITT,  SUGGESTS  A  GRADUAL  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE. 

No.  163  Greenwich  Street, 
New  York,  December  SO,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  It  is  easier  to  swindle  the  Government  under  a  specific 
duty  than  it  is  when  rates  are  ad  valorem,  as  there  is  onlj  one  man  to 
handle,  viz,  the  weigher  on  the  dock,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
swindle  the  Government  under  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  as  all  articles  of 
import  have  their  market  values  day  by  day  at  their  place  of  produc- 
tion, just  the  same  as  wheat,  com,  and  oats  have  their  values  on  the 
exchanges  and  in  the  markets  of  this  country.  Besides  tliis,  the 
collector's  office,  the  surveyor's  office,  the  appraiser's  department, 
the  United  States  consuls  and  consular  agents,  and  all  the  merchants 
at  home  and  abroad  in  any  special  line  of  merchandise  of  any  im- 
portance constitute  a  great  detective  bodv  of  men  to  protect  the 
Government  and  the  trade  interests  of  all  the  people  in  that  line. 

Now,  as  to  changing  the  tariff,  you  very  well  know  that  tariff  agita- 
tion not  so  many  years  ago  between  protection  arid  revenue  kept  the 
commercial  affairs  of  this  country  almost  constantly  stirred  up;  then 
came  the  settlement  of  the  dimension  of  the  financial  yard  stick,  then 
labor  settlement,  then  prosperity,  and  then  the  deluge. 

Now  the  country  does  not  want  any  more  upsets  or  agitation. 
Consequently  the  first  duty  of  the  tariff  commission  is  to  recommend 
any  changes  up  or  down  in  the  tariff,  which  should  be  at  the  rate  of 
1  per  cent  per  month  the  first  year,  this  difference  to  be  settled  arbi- 
trarily by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
per  month  after  the  firat  year.  This  would  enable  every  one  to  go  on 
with  their  business,  and  it  would  reduce  changes  to  almost  an  interest 
basis,  and  with  a  year  to  arrange  matters  differences  would  easily 
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stand  10  per  cent  per  month   until  a  minimum  or  maximum  ad 
valorem  rate  is  reached. 

Another  feature  of  importance  is  for  the  Treasury  or  appraiser's 
department  to  have  authority  to  fix  rates  of  duty  on  articles  not 
enumerated,  and  no  article  to  be  free  which  is  the  by-product  or  a  con- 
stituent part  of  an  article  on  which  a  duty  is  assessed,  viz:  Why 
should  I  pay  6  cents  on  shelled  almonds,  and  the  oil  extracted  from  the 
almonds  come  in  free,  and  the  almond  cake  or  meal,  after  expressing 
the  oil,  come  in  at  a  nominal  rate?  A  clause  should  be  inserted  in 
the  tariff  with  an  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  the  appraisers  to 
equalize  tariff  in  such  cases,  whether  the  article  is  provided  for  or  not 
in  the  tariff.  All  of  my  propositions  would  take  some  figuring,  but 
better  to  employ  a  corps  of  men  at  figures  in  the  steady  development 
of  trade  and  commerce  than  to  employ  a  body  of  experts  to  figure  on 
naval  construction  and  coast  defences,  because  commerce  is  a  greater 
peacemaker  than  either. 

Another  thin^  in  conclusion,  and  this  is.  I  advocate  the  importation 
of  ships  bj  paymg  a  duty,  and  the  same  rreedom  to  manage  same  as 
the  individual  manages  his  fishing  boat  and  his  horse  and  wa^on» 
Why  not  right  the  wrong  of  the  past  forty  years,  reclaim  the  boys  of  our 
Atlantic  coast,  and  save  that  part  of  our  great  country  from  drifting 
into  barbarism? 

Very  tnily,  yours, 

Spencer  Importing  and  Trading  Co. 

Jas.  H.  Spencer,  President. 


EON.  WILLIAM  S.  BENNET,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  WILLIAM  M. 
CHADBOTJRNE,  NEW  TORK  GITT,  RELATIVE  TO  GRADUAL 
CHANGES  IN  TARIFF. 

December  15,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  Inclosed  please  find  a  letter  from  a  very 
active  Republican  lawyer  in  New  York  City,  which  bears  evidence  of 
thought  and  consideration. 

Wfll  you  please  return  the  letter  ^dth  any  reply  you  may  do  me  the 
honor  of  making! 

Very  truly,  yours,    • 

William  S.  Bennet. 


49  Wall  Street, 
New  YorTc,  December  U,  1908. 
Hon.  Willlam  S.  Bennet,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Congressman:  Will  you  permit  me  to  put  in  a  little 

more  formal  shape  my  suggestion  to  you  over  the  telephone  yesterday. 

I  have  been  in  the  last  few  weeks  strongly  impressed  with  the  effect 

which  the  uncertainties  of  tariff  revision  have  upon  the  business 
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interests  of  this  country.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  the  return  to  normal 
business  activity  would  be  facilitated  if  an  assurance  could  be  giTen 
that  any  change  in  the  tariff  would  be  so  gradual  that  business  would 
have  a  chance  to  adjust  itself  to  the  change. 

Such  a  gradual  change  could  be  accomplished  by  extending  the 
reduction  to  be  made  by  the  new  tariff  act  over  a  series  of  years. 
Thus,  if  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  is  made  in  the  tariff  on  steel  plates, 
the  reduction  could  be  spread  over  a  series  of  five  years,  the  tariff 
being  reduced  10  per  cent  each  year.  A  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in 
the  amoimt  of  the  tariff  would  be,  in  most  instances,  I  think,  so  shght 
that  the  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  allowance  for  fluctuations 
from  ordinary  causes  would  take  care  of  it. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  reductions  in  the  tariff  effected  by  the 
Wilson  bill  were  so  brutal  that,  wholly  apart  from  the  question  of 
protection  and  free  trade,  their  eff§ct  could  be  little  short  of  disas- 
trous, and  I  think  these  reductions  contributed  in  considerable 
measure  to  the  depression  of  1892  to  1896.  Surely  we  should 
profit  by  the  example  of  our  political  opponents  and  arrange  that  any 
changes  which  we  make  should  be  gradual. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  if  some  one  high  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  party  should,  if  the  plan  above  outUned  commends  itself, 
give  out  a  statement  to  this  effect.  It  is  the  uncertainty  of  what 
changes  are  to  be  made  \^hich,  even  more  than  the  actual  changes 
themselves,  tends  to  paralyze  business  until  the  worst  is  known. 
Such  a  statement  would,  1  am  sure,  set  many  anxious  minds  at 
rest. 

Such  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  tariff  finds  precedent  in  the  com- 
promise tariff  act  of  1833.  Of  this  act  Taussig,  in  his  authorita- 
tive Tariff  History  of  the  United  States,  speaks  as  follows: 

In  1833  the  compromlBe  tariff  act  was  passed,  and  remained  in  force  until  1842, 
That  act,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  the  leaders  of  the  protectionists  and  free  traders,  while  it  secured  also  the  sup- 
port of  the  Jackson  administration.  Clay  had  been  hitherto  the  most  uncompro- 
mising of  the  protectionists;  Calhoun  had  represented  the  extreme  Southern  demand 
that  dfuties  should  be  reduced  to  a  horizontal  level  of  15  or  20  per  cent.  The  com- 
promise provided  for  the  retention  of  a  considerable  d^ee  of  protection  for  neariy 
nine  years,  and  thereafter  for  a  rapid  reduction  to  a  uniform  20  {>er  cent  rate.  The 
taiiif  of  1832  was  the  starting  point.  All  duties  which  in  that  tariff  exceeded  20  p» 
cent  were  to  have  one-tenth  of  the  excess  over  20  per  cent  taken  off  on  Januarv  1^ 
1834;  one-tenth  more  on  January  1, 1836;  again  one-tenth  in  1838;  and  anoth^  in  1840. 
That  is,  by  1840,  four-tenths  of  the  excess  over  20  per  cent  would  be  gone.  Then, 
on  January  1,  1842,  one-half  the  remaining  excess  was  to  be  taken  off;  and  on  July  1« 
1842,  the  other  half  of  the  remaining  excess  was  to  go.  After  July  1,  1842,  theramre, 
there  would  be  a  uniform  rate  of  20  per  cent  on  all  articles.  Obviously,  the  reduc- 
tion was  very  gradual  from  1833  till  1842,  while  in  the  first  six  months  of  1842  a  sharp 
and  sudden  reduction  was  to  take  place. 

Hopinff  that  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at 
dinner  wnen  you  are  next  in  New  York,  I  am, 


Yours,  very  tnily. 


William  M.  Ohadbourne. 
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HOME  VALUATION. 

WmiAM  W.  BATES,  DEHrVEB,  COLO.,  FAVORS  ASSESSMENT  OF 
AD  VALOREM  DUTIES  Olf  DOMESTIC  VALUES. 

38  West  Second  Avenue, 

Denver,  Colo.,  December  22 y  1908. 
Hon.  Ebenezer  J.  Hill, 

Member  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Hoiise  of  Representatives,  Wa^Mngton,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  I  note  in  your  questioning  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman,  sec- 
retary of  the  American  rrotective  Tariff  League,  a  desire  to  draw  out 
his  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  home  in  place  of  foreign  valuations  on 
goods  imported.  Mr.  Wakeman  was  not  prepared  to  favor  the  idea. 
Some  years  ago  I  examined  this  ^*  basis  -of- valuation  subject  and 
concluded  that  foreign  valuation  is  a  mistake.  If  my  recollection 
serves  me  well  the  original  basis  was  home  valuation.  It  was  changed 
to  foreign  by  Walker  in  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  was  intended  to  give 
an  advantage  to  British  manufacturers,  they  being  then  the  cheapest 
producers  of  our  principal  imports.  Now  Germairv  is  the  cheaper 
manufacturer,  and  soon  Japan  and  China  may  be.  Query:  Is  Asiatic 
labor,  skill,  and  capital  to  dc  g|iven  advantage  of  European? 

You  are  entirely  right  in  tmnking  of  changing  the  basis  of  valua- 
tion for  ad  valorem  taxation.  It  is  now  imjust  to  the  countries  that 
are  not  the  cheapest  manufacturers. 

I  can  see  no  object  in  seeking  to  have  a  uniform  valuation  through- 
out all  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  It  looks  to  favoring  one  port 
at  the  expense  of  others  (which  is  unconstitutional).  Let  the  for- 
eign exporter  be  free  to  ship  to  any  port  he  may  choose,  and  the 
market  value  in  that  port  to  govern  the  payment  of  duties. 

This  is  the  plan  I  have  adopted  in  formulating  the  four  sections 
for  the  tariff  bill  that  should  oe  included  in  it  for  ship  protection, 
(See  mj  "Memorial"  in  the  Hearings  for  December  4.)       . 

I  think  the  customs  administrative  law  would  be  simplified  and 
improved  vastly  by  changing  the  basis  of  valuation  from  foreign  to 
home  market. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  W.  Bates, 
Formerly  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  Trea^sury  Department. 


LABOR  COST. 

GEORGE  STABER,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SUGGESTS  A  METHOD  FOR 
EQUALIZING  DIFFERENCE  IN  LABOR  COST. 

127  Duane  Street, 
New  York,  December  21,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Sir:  The  undersigned  respectfully  begs  to  submit  to  your  com- 
mittee the  following  suggestions,  which  he  believes  may  assist  in 
solving  the  problem  of  fixing  rates  of  duty  on  an  equitable  and  scien- 
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tific  basis,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Republican  platform,  viz,  that  the  tariff  should  protect  Ajnerican 
industries  to  the  extent  of  equalizing  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor 
between  the  United  States  and  other  manufacturing  countries,  and 
assuring  to  the  American  manufacturers  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  undersigned  suggests  that  to  determine  rates  of  duty  which 
will  accomplish  these  objects  is  a  simple  problem  in  arithmetic, 
requiring  for  its  premises  only  two  data: 

1.  The  cost  of  labor  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  finished 

foods.  2.  The  comparative  rate  of  wages  in  the  same  industry  in  the 
Tnited  States  and  in  competing  foreign  countries. 

And  if  these  two  data  are  known,  a  reference  to  the  inclosed  tables 
will  show  at  a  glance  the  rate  of  duty  needed  to  equaUze  any  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  labor  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  and  also  to  assure  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

As  the  people  understand  the  Republican  platform  the  object  of  a 
protective  tariff  is  to  protect  American  labor,  but  not  to  equalize 
any  difference  in  cost  of  materials,  if  there  should  be  any,  except 
when  an  industry  uses  imported  materials  on  which  already  a  United 
States  duty  has  been  levied,  and  in  that  case  a  compensatory  duty 
should.be  added  to  the  protective  duty  to  equal  the  increase  in  cost. 

Another  object  of  a  protective  tariff  is  to  assure  a  **  reasonable" 
profit  to  American  manufacturers.  The  people  understand  this  to 
mean  reasonable  profits  on  actually  invested  capital  coupled  with 
brains  and  good  management,  but  they  do  not  understana  that  the 
tariff  should,  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  guarantee  extravagant 
profits  to  enterprises  with  a  fictitious  capitalization  and  perhaps  poor 
management. 

The  American  manufacturer  enjoys,  without  the  enactment  of  any 
tariff,  a  natural  protection  of  8  to  15  per  cent  through  the  increase 
in  cost  of  foreign  goods  caused  by  the  inevitable  expenses  of  bringing 
them  here,  viz,  foreign  forwarding  charges,  freight,  insurance,  land- 
ing charges  here,  banking  and  exchange,  commissions,  and  import- 
er^ profits. 

Furthermore,  import  duties  are  levied  on  market  prices  in  foreign 
countries,  and  these  prices  naturally  include  a  profit  for  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  Consequently  the  American  manufacturer  is  assured, 
as  far  as  a  tariff  can  do  it,  the  same  profit  at  which  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer sells  his  goods,  plus  the  rate  of  duty  levied  thereon.  For 
instance,  a  foreign  manufacturer  makes  10  per  cent  profit  on  his 
sales  to  American  importers,  and  the  United  States  duty  is  40^  per 
cent,  assuring  thus  to  the  American  manufacturer  a  profit  of  10  per 
cent,  plus  40  per  cent  duty,  equal  to  14  per  cent,  provided  the  mate- 
rials here  cost  no  more,  and  any  difference  in  trie  cost  of  labor  is 
equalized  by  the  duty. 

That  the  prices  at  which  European  manufacturers  sell  and  on 
which  the  United  States  duties  are  levied  include  fair  profits  to  the 
foreign  manufacturers  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  a  number  of 
years  past  the  leading  factories  in  Europe  have  paid  to  their  owners 
or  stockholders  not  onlv  ''fair"  but  large  profits  after  writing  oflF 
ample  percentages  for  (feterioration  of  plant  and  reserve,  as  shown 
by  the  detailed  annual  statements  published  according  to  law,  by  the 
foreign  manufacturing  corporations.     In  a  great  many,  in  fact,  in 
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most  instances,  such  foreign  corporations  have  paid  and  are  paying 
to  their  stockholders  larger  dividends  on  **  actually  invested  capi- 
tal" than  manufacturing  companies  in  the  same  lines  of  business 
here  pay  to  their  stockholders. 

As  to  cost  of  labor  I  beg  to  observe  that  official  statistics  establish 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years  wages  in  the  principal  industrial 
countries  of  the  world,  outside  of  the  United  States,  notably  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  have  risen  in  a  greater  ratio  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  tnat  consequently  there  is  not  as  much  need  to-day  for 
high  tariff  rates  as  there  was  when  the  Dingley  lariff  was  framed. 

In  presenting  to  you  the  inclosed  tables  showing  the  rates  of  duty 
needed  to  equaUze  the  cost  of  labor  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  I  beg  to  state  that — 

1.  They  are  based  on  wages  in  the  United  States  ranging  from 
$1.25  to  $3  as  against  $1  in  foreign  countries. 

2.  They  are  based  on  cost  of  labor  here  varying  from  10  per  cent  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  a  finished  article. 

3.  They  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  American  labor  employed 
in  manufacturing  is  on  an  average  20  per  cent  more  efficient  than 
labor  in  foreign  countries. 

In  other  words,  that  an  American  factory  employing  100  men  will 
turn  out  as  large  a  quantity  of  goods  as  a  foreign  factory  in  the  same 
line  of  business  employing  120  men. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  strictly  conservative  estimate, 
considering  that  superior  machinery  is  generally  employed  here 
requiring  less  help  and  run  at  a  greater  average  speed  than  elsewhere; 
considering  furtner  the  improved  labor-saving  methods  generally 
used  by  American  manufacturers,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  higher 
inteUigence  of  the  American  workman. 

Li  respectfully  submitting  for  your  thoughtful  attention  these  sug- 
gestions, the  undersigned  begs  to  add  that  they  are  the  result  not  of 
mere  theoretical  study,  but  of  the  long  and  practical  business  expe- 
rience of  an  American  citizen^  who  beUeves  in  reasonable  and  fair 
protection  to  American  industries  as  long  as  they  need  such  protection 
and  who  has  implicit  faith  in  the  pledges  ot  both  great  poUtical 
parties  to  revise  honestly  and  thoroughly  present  tariff  rates. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Stabeb, 
Pres.  Oermania  Importing  Co,, 

127  Duane  Street 


Table  1. 


Wages. 

Equivalent  cost  of 
labor.o 

American. 

Foreign. 

American. 

Foreign. 

11.25 

11.00 

11.00 

10.96 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

.80 

1.76 

1.00 

1.00 

.es6 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.60 

2.25 

1.00 

1.00              .533 

2.50 

1.00 

1.00 

.48 

2.75 

1.00 

1.00 

.436 

3.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.40 

«  Estimated  that  five  American  workmen  produce  as  much  as  six  foreign  workmea 
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CMt  in  United  States. 

American 

Wages  per  day. 

11.26 

fl.fiO 

11.75 

12.00 

12.25 

$2.50 

$2.75 

S3. 00 

lli 

Ubor. 

Foreifrn 1.00 

1.00 

1.00       1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

LOO 

too 

ufiicturer's 

profit. 

1 

• 

Rate  of  duty  needed  to  equalise  wages. 

Ptreent. 

Ptreeni.. 

Peret. 

Perct. 

Per  et.    Per  d. 

Perct. 

Peret. 

Perct. 

PtrcL 

'    10 

90 

0.4 

2.0 

3.2 

4.2 

4.9 

&5 

&9 

&4 

ao 

80 

.8 

4.2 

a7 

8,7 

ia3 

11.6 

12.7 

13w6 

30 

70 

1.2 

a4 

10.4 

13.6 

16.3 

18.5 

2a3 

22.0 

40 

60 

1.6 

8.7 

14.4 

19.0 

23.0 

26.3 

39.0 

n.6 

fiO 

50 

2.0 

11.1 

18.6 

2&0 

30.4 

3&1 

39.3 

418 

60 

40 

2.5 

13.7 

23.3 

31.6 

38. 9 

45.4 

51.1 

66.3 

70 

30 

1        2.9 

16.3 

28.2 

38.9 

48.6 

57.2 

6S.3 

73L4 

80 

20 

3.3 

19.1 

33.5 

47.1 

59.5 

71.2 

82.1 

92.S 

90 

10 

1    "■' 

22.0 

39.5 

56.3 

72.4 

88.0 

102.8 

117.4 

American  labor  estimated  20  per  cent  more  efficient  tiian  foreign. 


Example  I. 

An  article  made  in  United  States  costs  20  per  cent  for  labor, 
in  United  States  are  $1.50,  against  $1  in  a  foreign  country. 

Five  American  workmen  produce  as  much  as  six  foreign  workmen. 
What  should  be  the  protective  duty  to  equalize  cost  of  labor  t 

Answer. 


Cost  of  labor 

Miaterial,  expenses,  and  manufocturer's  i 
profit 


80 


100 


Cost  of  foreign  labor  80  per  cent  of  Amer^ 

ican  (see  Table  I) 

Same  as  in  United  States 

Foreign  sell!  ng  price , 

Duty.  4.2  per  cent  (see  Table  U) 


16 
80 


96 

4 


100 


Example  II. 

An  article  made  in  United  States  costs  40  per  cent  for  labor, 
in  United  States  are  $2.25;  against  $1  in  a  roreign  country. 

Five  American  workmen  produce  as  much  as  six  foreign  worknien. 
What  should  be  the  protective  duty  to  equalize  cost  of  labor? 


^Xll^ 

u/cr. 

United 
SUtes. 

FOKlgtt. 

Cost  of  labor 

Per  cent. 
40 

60 

Cost  of  foreign  labor  53.3  per  cent  of 

American  (see  Table  1) 

Same  as  in  United  States 

Percent, 

Material,  expenses,  and  manufacturer's 
profit 

21.3 
60 

Foreign  selling  price 

81.3 

Duty,  23  per  cent  (see  Table  II) 

1&7 

100 

lOOiO 
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An  article  made  in  United  States  costs  60  per  cent  for  labor.  Wages 
in  United  States  are  $3,  against  $1  in  a  foreign  country.  Five  Amer- 
ican workmen  produce  as  much  as  six  foreign  workmen.  What 
should  be  the  protective  duty  to  equalize  cost  of  labor? 


Answer. 


Cost  of  labor 

Material,  dxpenses, 
profit 


and  manolbcturftr's 


United 
States. 


Percent. 
60 


40 


Cost  of  Ibreijm  labor  40  per  cent  of  Amer- 
ican (see  Table  I) 

Same  as  in  United  States 

Foreign  selling  price 

Duty  56..3  per  cent  (see  Table  II) 


Foreign. 


Pereeni, 


24 
40 


64 
96 


100  < 


I 


100 


LAND  VALUES. 

HEHBT  OEOBGE,  JR.,  THINKS  THAT  THE  VALTTE  OF  LAND  IS  HOT 
A  PEOPEB  BASIS  FOE  TARIFF  ARGUMEHT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Janvary  6,  1909, 
Hon.  Seeeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean^, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  I),  C, 

Sib:  In  reading  the  reports  of  testimony  before  your  committee  in 
regard  to  proposed  changes  in  the  tariff,  I  have  noticed  numerous 
statements  by  advocates  of  higher  tariflF  rates  on  certain  articles  to  the 
effect  th^t  their  demand  for  excessively  high  duties  was  justified  by 
the  comparatively  high  cost  of  the  land  on  \ihich  their  products  are 
grown  or  produced.  California  fruit  growers,  Florida  tobacco  raisers, 
Missouri  oarytes  miners,  Michigan  lumbermen,  all  unite  in  giving  the 
high  price  of  land  as  a  reason  why  the  present  tariflf  should  be  retained 
or  higher  rates  of  duty  imposed. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  that  you  should 
give  no  consideration  to  pleas  for  high  tariff  rates  based  on  the  alleged 
high  price  of  land  in  this  country.  If  the  price  of  land  is  high,  tnia 
fact  would  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  the  industry  using  such 
land  must  be  prosperous,  else  men  would  not  be  \\  illing  to  pay  such 
high  prices  for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  it. 

It  18,  of  course,  possible  that  manv  persons  may  have  paid  more  for 
land  than  it  is  really  worth,  but  this  Ls  not  a  reason  why  Congress 
should  legislate  ior  the  benefit  of  unwise  speculators  in  land. 

If  the  necessity  for  making  a  profit  out  of  land  for  which  excessive 
prices  have  been  paid  is  to  govern  the  enactment  of  our  revenue  laws, 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  owners  of  land  to  estimate  its 
value  from  $500  to  $5,000  per  acre,  thus  Justifying  prohibitive  tariffs, 
under  which  the  Government  would  receive  no  revenue. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  testimony  in  favor  of  higher  duties 
wfll  show,  as  demonstrated  in  my  father's  work,  "Protection,  or  Free 
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Trade?''  that  the  real  beneficiaries  of  the  protective  tariff  are  those 
persons  who  have  secured  possession  of  sucn  natural  resources  as  our 
coal  lands;  timber  areas,  m)n-ore  deposits,  oU-vielding  lands,  etc., 
and  that  monopoly  of  these  resources  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  full 
and  fair  competition  in  manufacturing  which  the  founders  of  the 
protective  system  sought  to  promote. 

Yoiurs,  respectmlly,  Henry  Georoe,  Jr. 


LOWER  LEVEL  OF  DUTIES. 

THE  FOBBES  LITHOGBAPH  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  WBITES  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  ACTION  OF  BOSTON  MEBCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

185  Summer  Street, 

Boston,  December  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  tariff  the  vote 
which  was  passed  by  the  Boston  Merchants'  Association  at  their 
meeting  held  in  this  city  on  December  16,  in  our  behef,  as  members 
of  that  organization,  may  be  misinterpreted,  and  we  therefore  take 
the  Uberty  of  stating  the  foUowii^  facts: 

Bulletin  No.  71,  issued  by  the  Boston  Merchants'  Association  and 
dated  December  14,  was  received  by  us  on  the  morninjg  of  December 
16,  and  this  contained,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  intimation  the 
general  membership  of  the  association  had  that  the  tariff  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Boston  Merchants'  Association,  The  preamble 
and  vote  adopted  are  as  follows : 

Preamble. — In  the  eleven  years  during  which  the  present  tariff  law  has  been  in  force 
many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  business  and  the  methods  and  con- 
ditions of  production  and  manufacture. 

Some  of  the  duties  in  this  law  have  been  found  to  be  prohibitive  rather  than  pro- 
tective, and  others  have  been  found  to  be  protective  beyond  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  a  tariff  designed  to  safeguard  our  enterprise,  industry,  and  labor  against  undue 
competition.  > 

Vote. — Be  it  therefore  voted  that  the  Boston  Merchants'  Association  advocates  a 
thorough  revision  of  our  tariff  by  a  readjustment  of  the  schedules,  with  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  lower  level  of  duties  than  that  which  now  exists. 

A  substitute  motion  was  offered,  containing  the  same  preamble, 
but  proposing  that  the  vote  read  as  follows : 

Fbte.— Be  it  therefore  voted  that  the  Boston  Merchants*  Association  advocates  a 
thorough  revision  of  our  tariff  bv  a  readjustment  of  the  schedules,  with  the  purpose  of 
correcting  any  inequalities  in  the  present  tariff,  and  for  the  purpose  of  estaolishin^  a 
lower  level  of  duties  than  that  which  now  exists,  where  such  reduction  is  warrantea. 

In  revising  the  tariff,  we  recommend  and  indorse  the  principle  of  giving  protection 
to  American  products  and  industries  equal  to  the  difference  between  wages  paid  in 
this  country  and  wages  paid  abroad,  plus  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  American  producer. 

Mr.  John  C.  Cobb,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  presenting  the 
motion  as  recommended  by  the  directors,  was  asked  to  accept  the 
substitute  in  place  of  the  one  prepared  by  the  committee,  but  he 
declined  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  he  believed  there  was  no  material 
diflFerence  between  the  vote  as  offered  by  him  and  the  substitute,  and 
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stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  preamble  covered  the  matter  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  as  the  substitute  vote  proposed.  We  fear 
this  influenced  members  present  to  pass  the  vote  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cobb.  There  was  also,  of  course,  the  natural  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  members,  when  they  had  not  sufficient  time  to  consider  the 
matter,  to  oppose  a  measure  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Boston  rost  of  December  17,  1908,  states: 

This  was  the  first  serious  opposition  to  any  measure  approved  by  the  board  of  direct- 
on  of  the  Boston  Merchants  Association. 

The  membership  of  the  Boston  Merchants  Association  consists  of 
849  members.  You  will  note  from  the  vote  that  but  131  voted  on! 
the  (question,  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  membership. 

We  do  not  feel  that  this  question  should  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
form  that  it  was  by  the  merchants  association  and  such  a  vote 
passed  when  the  committees  considering  same  had  not  given  the  inter- 
ests affected  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  we  also  believe  that  had 
a  proper  time  been  given  after  the  publication  of  the  proposed  vote, 
so  that  ths  members  of  the  association  could  have  considered  the 
matter,  the  result  of  the  vote  would  have  been  different. 

You  will  note  that  the  substitute  motion  merelv  (qualified  the  recom- 
mendation for  establishing  a  lo.ver  level  of  cfuties  by  the  words, 
"where  such  reduction  is  warranted,'^  and  the  addition: 

In  revising  the  tariff,  we  recommend  and  indorse  the  principle  of  giving  protection 
to  American  products  and  iudtistries  equal  to  the  difference  between  wages  paid  in 
this  country  and  wa^es  paid  abroad,  plus  a  reasonable  profit  to  th§  American  producer. 

This  we  believe  to  be  good  doctrine,  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Republican  national  convention  in  Chicago  and  indorsed  by  Judge 
Tart  in  liis  speech  of  acceptance. 

I  am  interested  in  the  matter  not  only  as  a  manufacturer,  but  I  feel 
a  personal  responsibility  in  the  subject,  as  many  of  our  employees 
asked  me  before  election  what  ticket  I  believed  it  would  be  for  their 
best  interests  to  support,  and  I  unhesitatingly  advised  them  to  vote 
the  Republican  ticket  because  it  was  pledii:ed  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests; that  the  tariff  was  not  for  the  manufacturer  anv  more  than  it 
was  for  the  workman,  because  the  tariJ  is  really  a  tariii  for  the  work- 
man, to  protect  him  from  foreign  labor,  and  in  our  own  business  we 
are  direct  competitors  ^^  ith  German  Uthographers,  where  the  wages 
paid  average  only  one-quarter  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  hthographic 
trade  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  controversy  with  the  Boston  Merchants^  Association, 
realizing  the  important  wcrk  they  tire  dc  ing  in  behrlf  of  our  city  ana 
State,  but  think  the  impress!  n  as  gathered  frv  m  the  Boston  papers 
of  December  17  gives  a  mistaken  idea  cf  the  sentiment  cf  the  busi- 
ness interests  in  this  city,  and  I  believe  they  do  n.t  wish  to  establish 
a  lower  level  (.f  duties  than  that  wliich  n  .w  exists,  except  in  those 
schedules  where  it  has  been  proven  by  the  fiicts  submitted  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  such  reduction  is  warranted. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Forbes  Lith.  Mfg.  Co., 
W.  H.  Forbes,  Treasurer, 
61318-^ABiFF— No.  47—08 ^19  \ 
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MARKET  VALUE  AND  APPRAISEMENT. 

TBE  BUBBBOW  &  HEABKE  HAlTXJFAGTTTBIirG  CO.,  NEW  YOBX 
CITT,  OFFEBS  SUGGESTIOlfS  ON  THESE  SXTBJECTS. 

12  WoosTEB  Street, 
New  York,  January  5, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa^hingtorif  D,  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  If  not  too  late,  we  would  ask  if  some  modification  of 
the  present  definition  of  market  value  of  goods  assessed  '^ad  valo- 
rem'' could  not  be  embodied  in  the  new  tanff  under  discussion. 

We  refer  only  to  goods  which  are  purchased  outright  in  the  open 
market. 

Under  the  present  interpretation  of  the  law  the  attempt  is  made 
to  ascertain  what  the  home  price  on  goods  is  and  assess  duties  on 
that  basis  irrespective  of  what  is  actually  paid. 

In  eflfect  this  almost  constitutes  a  specific  duty  instead  of  an  "ad 
valorem"  as  specified  in  tariffs  on  many  goods. 

We  respectrully  submit  that,  viewed  from  the  point  of  protection, 
the  home  price  on  goods  has  no  bearing  on  the  matter  of  protecting 
our  industries.  It  is  the  export  price  that  affects  the  matter.  If  the 
duty-  is  not  high  enough  on  the  export  price,  then  make  it  sufliciently 
high.  Practically  all  goods  importea  into  the  United  States  are 
bought  for  export. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  who  parts  with  his  goods  for  no  other 
conrideration  but  the  cash  return  for  same  as  per  invoice  rendered 
is  the  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 

We  submit  that  the  bona  fide  purchase  of  goods,  for  money,  in 
the  open  market  by  an  American  merchant  from  a  foreign  merchant 
should  be  the  basis  on  which  to  assess  ad  valorem  duties. 

There  is  no  reason  why  American  merchants  should  not  have 
their  statements  (under  oath  if  necessary)  accepted  as  to  these  facts, 
when  not  controverted  by  any  knowledge  as  to  statements  being 
untrue. 

We  also  submit  that  in  all  appraisement  hearings,  formal  or 
informal,  before  one,  two,  or  three  appraisers,  the  merchant  is 
entitled  to  know  what  evidence  he  must  contest,  and  should  have  the 
privilege,  if  necessary,  of  cross-examining  government  witnesses. 

One-sided  hearings  where  the  appraisers  conceal  the  facts  on 
which  they  decide  against  merchants  are  un-American  and  unjust. 

Yours,  respectrully, 
[  DuRBRow  &  Hearne  Mfg.  Co., 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Small  MaxMnery, 
R.  J.  Hearn. 
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MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM. 

NATIOlf  AL  MACHmE  TOOL  BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION  XTBGES 
ADOPTIOlf  OF  MAXIMUM  AlfD  MINIMXTM  TAEIFF. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Jarmary  1,  1909, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Hon,  Sereno  Paynes  CJiairman, 

WdshingUm,  D.  C, 

Sirs:  Supplementary  to  the  brief  submitted  to  vour  committee 
under  date  of  November  30,  1908,  which  was  signed  by  twelve  rep- 
resentative machine  tool  builders,  which  expressed  their  individual 
sentiments  on  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff,  I  respectfully 
wish  to  state  that  a  copv  of  this  brief  was  sent  to  all  the  members  of 
the  National  Tool  Builders'  Association,  asking  for  their  opinion 
and  indorsement  of  same,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  a  copy  of 
this  brief,  and  have  added  thereto  the  names  of  the  firms  who  have 
responded. 

Each  of  the  firms  or  names  appended  indorsed  the  brief  in  its 
entirety  as  to  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber even  favor  a  further  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  25  per  cent.  We, 
therefore,  respectfully  pray  that  you  will  consider  the  orief  as  coining 
from  an  association  vitally  interested  in  foreign  tariff  on  machine 
tools,  and  that  the  signers  represent  a  large  majority  of*  those 
engi^ed  in  this  particular  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Our  association  is  also  vitally  interested  in  another  related  subject, 
viz:  That  our  particular  branch  of  the  metal  industry  should  have  a 
classification  of  machine  tools  and  that  the  classification  as  it  is 
now,  namely — ^metals  and  metal-working  machinery — is  too  broad 
and  sweeping.  Should  such  a  classification  be  emoodied,  or  rede- 
signed, it  would  greatly  simplify  your  work  of  revising  the  tariff 
in  this  branch  because  of  the  untformity  of  opinion  expressed  by  our 
members  in  the  brief  attached. 

Other  industries  now  coming  under  the  head  of  metals  and  metal- 
working  machinery  may  have  other  views  or  recommendations  to 
make  to  your  honorable  committee,  and  if  so,  you  could  perhaps 
arrange  the  tariff  on  machine  tools,  independent  of  other  industries 
now  coming  under  the  standard  classification  of  metals  and  metal- 
working  machinery. 

The  new  suggested  classification,  to  create  a  new  classification  or 
distinction  of  our  particular  branch  of  the  iron  industry,  that  would 
be  known  as  a  machine  tool  classification,  would  be  most  satisfac- 
tonr,  and  very  practical  also. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association, 
Fred  L.  Eberhardt,  President. 
P.  E.  Montanus,  Secretary. 


Washington,  November  SO,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committer, 

Hon.  Serena  Payne,  Chairman. 
Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  machine 
tool  industry  of  the  United  States,  voicing  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
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opinion  of  machine  tool  manufacturers  generallj^^  respectfully  petition 
your  committee  that  in  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff,  that 
full  consideration  be  given  to  the  protection  of  our  foreign  trade. 

And  inasmuch  as  an  average  of  30  per  cent  of  our  output  is  sold 
to  foreign  countries/  some  of  which  have  been  continually  raising 
their  tariff  against  us — and  to-day  threaten  such  a  further  advance 
as  will  be  practically  prohibitive  (as  for  instance  in  the  proposed 
French  tariff  advance) — therefore  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  on 
record  as  favoring  a  reduction  in  the  present  domestic  tariff  on  our 
product  (machine  tools)  wherever  sucn  reduction  will  secure  for  us 
a  corresponding  consideration  in  the  tariff  levied  against  American 
machine  tools  by  foreign  countries. 

And  to  this  end  we  suggest  that  the  present  tariff  of  45  per  cent 
be  maintained  as  a  maximum  tariff,  and  that  a  minimum  tariff  of 
30  per  cent  be  established  with  which  we  may  favor  such  foreign 
countries  as  in  return  may  favor  us  with  their  tariff  schedules. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Fred  L.  Eberhardt,  of  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
W.  P.  Davis,  of  the  W.  P.  Davis  Machine  Co.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.;  E.  M.  Woodward,  of  the  Woodward  & 
Powell  Planer  Co., Worcester,  Mass. ;  H.  L.  Flather,  of 
the  Flather  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  P.  E.  Monta- 
nus,  of  the  Spring^eld  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio;  Murray  Shipley,  of  the  Lodge  &  Shipley  Ma- 
chine Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  C.  Wood  n alter,  of 
the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  C^o.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
J.  B.  Doan,  of  the  American  Tool  Works  Co.,  CHncin- 
nati,  Ohio;  A.  T.  Barnes,  of  the  W.  F.  &  John  Barnes 
Co.,  Rockford,  111. ;  C.  A.  Jolmson,  of  the  Gisholt  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Madison,  Wis.;  C.  H.  Alvord,  of  the  Ilen- 
dey  Machine  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn.;  W.  R.  Warner, 
of  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  The 
Heald  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  The  Binsse 
Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  The  Seneca  Falls  Mfg. 
Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  The  R.  K.  Le  Blond  Machine 
Tool  Co.,  The  Cincinnati  Planer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
National  Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  The  Queen 
City  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Rockford 
Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  111.;  The  BuUard 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Brown  & 
Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  The  Grant-Lee 
Machine  Co. ,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  The  Garvin  Machine  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Stockbridge  Machine  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass!;  Fox  Machine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
The  Owen  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Pren- 
tice Brothers  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  I.  H.  Johnson, 
jr.,  Co.  (Inc.),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  The  Mark  Flather 
Planer  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H.;  The  Detrick  &  Harvey 
Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Putnam  Machine  Co., 
Fitchburg,  Mass.;  J.  E.  Snyder  &  Son,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  Jones  &  Lam^on  Aiachine  Co.,  Springfield, 
Vt.;  New  Haven  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Norton  Grinding  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  T.  C. 
Dill  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  The  W.  A.  Wil- 
son Machine  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  The  J.  Morton 
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Poole  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Newark  Gear  Cutting 
Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Barnes  Drill  Co.,  Rock- 
ford,  111.;  Hoef^r  Manufacturing  Co.,  Freeport,  111.; 
Greaves,  Klushman  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Walcott 
&  Wood  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.;  Bickford 
Drill  and  Tool  Co.,  The  WQliam  E.  Gang  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  International  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  The  Fairbanks  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio;. 
Cincinnati  Machine  Tool  Co.,  The  John  Steptoe  Shaper 
Co.,  John  B.  Morris  Foundry  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
BuUders  Iron  Foundry  Co.,  rroviaence,  R.  I.;  Fran- 
cis Reed,  W.  C.  Young  Co.,  Whitcomb-Blaisdell 
Machine  Tool  Co.,  H.  G.  Barr,  O.  S.  Walker  &  Co., 
B.  G.  Luther  &  Co. ,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Bath  Grinder 
Co.,  Cowdrey  Machine  Works,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


S.  B.  PACKABB,  MABSHALLTOWN,  IOWA,  MAKES  SUGGESTIONS 
BELATIVE  TO  MAXIMUM  ANB  MINIMUM  TABIFF. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa,  December  24, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Vi'ashingtonf  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Being  greatly  interested  as  a  farmer  in  the  outcome 
of  the  present  proposed  tariff  revision,  and  desirous  of  having  my 
views  considered  by  your  committee  in  the  connection  with  your 
conclusions,  I  submit  that  no  cut  in  the  tariff  should  be  made  save 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  late  President  McKinley,  when 
^^no  longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and  protect  our  indus- 
tries at  liome  why  should  they  not  be  employed  to  extend  and  pro- 
mote our  markets  abroad.'^  Without  intruding  any  discussion  on 
the  subject  as  to  what  <*<ommodities  will,  in  the  juagment  of  your 
committee,  come  under  the  head  of  those  not  being  needed  for  reve- 
nue or  prot€»ction,  I  claim  that  such,  if  any,  that  are  to  be  so  consid- 
ered ishould  of  right  be  added  to  the  list  named  in  section  3  of  the  Din^- 
ley  law,  with  the  less  rate  of  duty  named  by  you  to  become  a  new  mini- 
mum rate  with  which  the  President  will  be  authorized  to  use  in  the 
manner  named  by  President  McKinley.  This  presupposes  that  the 
present  rate  shall  remain  as  the  maximum  to  all  countries  without 
such  trade  relations  toward  us  as  Great  Britain  until  trade  relations 
shall  be  established  of  a  reciprocal  character  with  others.  Leading 
up  to  a  suggestion  which  I  conceive  to  be  essential  to  properly  con- 
serve the  industrial  conditions  the  tariff  should  tend  in  every  way  *'  to 
promote  our  markets  abroad,* '  and  a  study  of  the  imports  of  such 
countries  as  are  not  giving  us  the  minimum  rates  for  our  farm  and 
manufactured  products,  for  the  whole  world  save  Great  Britain  are 
living  under  highly  protected  tariffs,  it  may  occur  to  your  committee 
that  you  owe  sometning  to  the  power  of  our  tariff  to  make  the  coun- 
tries incline  to  meet  us  half  way  in  gaining  the  markets  we  need. 

To  emphasize  this  point,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  every  line 
of  industry  we  are  or  would  be  if  every  wheel  in  every  closed  mill  was 
turning  and  every  farm  product  is  and  every  manufactured  product 
would  DC  produced  beyond  the  home  market  consumption;  markets 
abroad  for  this  surplus  is  growing  year  by  year  more  essential  toour  wel- 
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fare.  Germany  and  France  are  the  countries  perhaps  where  most  can 
be  immediately  gained  by  reciprocal  trade.  These  countries  are  among 
the  largest  exporters  to  us  of  the  goods  which  must  have  aji  outlet 
here,  or  they  \^ill  be  hurt  as  badly  as  these  countries  have  hurt  western 
farmers  by  their  sanitary  and  tariff  war  on  our  meat  products.  Why 
may  you  not  take  into  consideration  the  need  of  making  them  play 
fair  and  eat  our  meats  and  let  the  flesh  of  horses  and  dogs  alone  as  a 
diet?  If  you  agree,  as  I  suppose  you  will,  that  a  tariff  a  little  higher 
or  lower  on  such  articles  as  are  not  produced  in  this  country  in  full  of 
the  demand,  say  sugar,  the  effect  of  a  raise  in  the  tariff  would  hurt  the 
foreign  producer  and  a  reduction  would  add  that  amount  to  his  price 
and  in  neither  case  would  the  article  be  changed  in  value  here  because 
the  prices  are  established  abroad.  Articles  like  sugar,  if  raised  a  trifle 
over  the  present  rate  as  the  maximum  and  if  then  placed  on  the  list  of 
section  3  at  a  trifle  less  than  the  present  rate  for  trade  purposes,  would 
be  a  hard  proposition  for  the  big  beet  root  sugar  prod\icing  countries 
abroad  to  stand  against  coming  our  way.  Articles  of  the  character 
highly  taxed  as  luxuries  and  not  competitive  with  us  could  be  included 
in  section  3  at  a  less  rate  of  duty,  and  the  origin  of  this  class  of  goods 
is  mainly  in  the  same  countries,  and  this  might  add  to  the  revenue. 
In  concluding  this  part  of  my  remaks  it  will  be  understood  that,  as  a 
tariff,  the  minimum  rates  of  duty  should  be  those  laid  down  bv  Con- 
gress under  section  3,  having  been  conceded  in  consequence  oi  trade 
agreement  established  and  proclaimed  by  the  Executive. 

Ad  valorem  duties  are  pernicious,  tending  to  excite  the  cupidity  of 
men,  loss  of  honest  revenue,  and  unjust  to  honest  merchants  who 
have  to  compete  with  their  less  scrupulous  neighbors.  During  my 
observation  two  periods  have  disclosea  the  colossal  size  of  the  revenue 
frauds — the  first,  in  1874,  when  the  repeal  of  the  moiety  law  disclosed 
the  facts,  and  again  in  the  Forty-Eighth  Congress,  first  session,  by 
executive  documents  101  and  128,  growing  out  of  the  efforts  I  made 
during  my  consulate  at  Liverpool,  from  1878  to  1885,  to  make  the 
importers  pay  honest  revenue.  Document  128,  pages  152  to  188, 
win  disclose  my  claim  to  the  truth  that  but  for  my  inaugurating  a 
method  of  compelling  appraisers  to  be  advised  by  mv  reports  of  -duti- 
able values,  and  in  having  a  treasury  agent  sent  abroad  to  stir  the 
other  consuls  to  do  likewise,  the  old,  and  likely  the  present,  perfunctory 
way  of  passing  invoices  would  have  continued.  The  amount  of  money 
saved  to  the  Government  is,  for  the  year  1883,  given  on  page  247, same 
document,  for  the  port  of  New  York.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
bill  recommended  by  Secretary  Folger,  on  page  3,  same  document, 
and  invite  your  attention  to  the  need  of  such  a  proposed  law  now. 
There  were  some  jokers  in  the  tariff  law,  and  I  find  one  which  is 
worked  now — the  value  of  all  merchandise  at  the  export  or  place  of 

f)roduction  to  be  considered  as  the  dutiable  value.  The  Alberta  hay- 
ed steers  brought  to  the  Chicago  market  last  spring  were  declared  at 
$45  per  head;  they  went  over  the  scales  weighing  and  at  a  price  pay- 
ing about  $85;  dutiable  at  27i  per  cent,  though  on  a  fictitious  value 
in  one  sense,  yet  hard  to  prove  tlie  value  of  a  fat  steer  in  Alberta  with 
no  local  marKet.  I  submit  these  views,  which  may  not  be  found 
entirely  amiss. 
Sincerely, 

S.  B.  Packard, 
Superintendent  Cattle  Department^  State  of  Iowa. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
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THE  STANDARD  TOOL  GOMPANT,  CLEVELAlfD,  OHIO,  URGES  THE 
EHAGTMEFr  OF  A  MAXIMXTH  ASB  MIiriMTJH  TARIFF. 

Cleveland,  December  £9, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  advised  that  the  French  Government  con- 
templates another  increase  in  the  import  dutj  on  machinery  and 
small,  took.  Our  French  representative  in  Pans  assures  us  that  this 
act  will  seriously  affect  the  importation,  especially  small  tools,  and  in 
all  probabihty  cut  the  American  manufacturers  out  of  that  markeft. 
The  contemplated  act  of  the  French  Government  should  have  some 
bearing  upon,  or  be  given  some  consideration  in  connection  with, 
the  proposed  revision  of  our  tariff. 

We  strongly  favor  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  on  both  ma- 
chinery ana  small  tools.  We  beUeve  the  present  rate  is  sufficient 
for  the  maximum  and  that  a  rate  as  low  as  25  per  cent  would  be  about 
ri^ht  as  a  minimum.  With  a  tariff  estabUshed  on  approximately 
tms  basis,  our  State  Department  would  be  in  a  position  to  prevent 
retaliatory  action  on  the  part  of  foreign  governments  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  home  manufacturers. 

We  think  this  is  extremely  important,  especially  as  affecting  the 
machinery  and  small-tool  industry,  which  represents  a  large  business, 
both  in  capital  invested  and  labor  employed.  Therefore,  we  strongly 
recommend  and  urge  that  you  use  your  best  endeavors  to  bring  about 
a  maximum  and  minimum  feature  in  connection  with  the  revision 
of  the  present  tariff  laws. 

We  might  also  add  that  if  a  permanent  tariff  commission  could  be 
established,  with  authority  to  handle  all  tariff  matters  both  affecting 
imports  and  exports,  to  meet  the  conditions  as  they  might  arise  from 
time  to  time,  that  it  would  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  manufacturing 
and  labor  interests  in  this  country.  By  this  plan  the  tariff  affecting 
any  particular  industry  could  be"  adjusted  at  any  time  without  difi- 
turbmg  the  whole  tariff  proposition. 

If  you  think  that  such  a  plan  would  be  feasible  and  consistent  with 
your  views,  we  should  like  exceedingly  well  to  see  it  become  estab- 
lished. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  A.  Higgins,  General  Manager, 
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NATURAL.  HISTORY  SPECIMENS. 

W.  J.  HOLLAND,  PITTSBTTRG,  PA.,  THIirKS  ALL  STATTTRAL  HIS- 
T0B7  SPECIMESrS  SHOULD  BE  FBEE  OF  DUTY. 

5545  Forbes  Street, 
Pittsburg,  December  21,  1908, 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 
)  Washingtonj  D,  C: 

Dear  Sir:  Natural-history  specimens  imported  for  study  by  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  by  colleges  and  museums,  should  be  put  on  the 
free  list.  They  were  free  formerly,  and  are  free  now  when  imported 
by  institutions  of  learning.  They  are  not  free  now  in  the  case  of  the 
student  who  is  not  an  officer  of  an  institution  of  learning.  We  have 
a  number  of  scientific  students  in  this  country  vho  from  time  to 
time  get  coUections  of  plants,  dried  insects,  minerals,  bird  skins,  etc., 
for  study  from  abroad.  It  is  small  business  for  a  great  nation  to 
tax  the  men,  usually  poor,  who  need  these  things  in  their  work,  and 
I  am  sure  it  only  needs  that  attention  be  called  to  the  matter  to  put 
it  right. 

Scientific  books  imported  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges  and 
museums  are  now  free.  Why  should  they  not  be  free  when  imported 
for  use  by  scientific  individuals?  It  is  a  hardslup  for  a  poor  man 
who  is  a  student  to  rake  and  scrape  up  money  enough  to  purchase  a 
book  (often  published  by  a  learned  society  or  a  foreign  government) 
which  he  needs,  and  then  to  have  to  pay  the  nation  a  quarter  of  its 
price  for  the  privilege  of  its  use.  Such  cases  are  frequent,  as  I  hap- 
pen to  know.  Why  should  I,  for  instance,  be  made  to  pay  25  per 
cent  on  a  book  published  about  butterflies,  which  I  need  and  which  I 
must  have  to  understand  the  latest  work  of  my  foreign  fellow 
students?  I  have  done  it  often  lately.  I  did  not  do  it  m  former 
years  before  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect.  The  amount  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  from  this  source  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  but  the  tax  bears 
hard  on  many  a  poor  student,  as  I  know.  This  is  a  tax  on  knowledge. 
These  books  do  not  come  into  competition  A\ith  the  productions  of 
American  publishers  in  nine  hundred  and  ninetv-mne  cases  in  a 
thousand.  It  is  un-American  and  unrepublican  to  lay  taxes  on  things 
which  poor  men  need  in  their  researches  and  which  can  not  be  pro- 
duced, and  are  not  produced,  in  America. 

Put  natural-history  specimens  imported  not  for  sale  or  distribu- 
tion and  scientific  books  imported  not  for  sale  or  distribution  on  the 
free  list  and  you  will  have  the  thanks  of  many  a  laborious  and  poor 
Btudent. 

I  am,  yours,  faithfully, 

W.  J.  Holland. 
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PEPINA. 

(Section  6.) 

34  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  lU,,  December  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  Tariff , 

Washingtony  D,  C, 
Sir:  The  undersigned,  an  importer  of  a  product  known  to  the 
trade  as  ''pepina/'  most  respectfully  requests  the  committee  to  name 
this  article,  specifically  in  the  tariff  legislation,  that  is  about  to  be 
eflFect^d,  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  the  following  reasons,  etc.: 

This  product,  which  is  used  in  manufacturing,  but  is  not  produced 
in  this  country,  is  now  considered  as  '^not  enumerated"  in  tariff  act: 
therefore  duty  is  levied  under  section  6  as  ''an  article  manufacturecl 
in  whole  or  in  part  not  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem." 

I  do  not  request  any  abatement  of  the  levied  duties  on  the  article, 
and  most  respectfidly  urge  your  commission  to  comply  with  my 
request. 

Respectfully,  John  D.  Tash. 

PERSONAL  BAGGAGE. 

STULL  &  SOlOnKSEN,  SAN  JOSE,  CAI.,  OBJECT  TO  ANT  INCREASE 
IN  AMOUNT  ADMITTED  DUTY  FEEE. 

40-44  South  First  Street, 

San  Jose,  Cdl,  December  22,  1908. 
Hon.   S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and.  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives^ 
Washington,  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
change  the  law,  so  as  to  raise  the  amount  of  goods  which  may  be 
brought  into  the  comitry  free  by  Americans  returning  from  abroad. 

We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  proposed 
law,  deeming  it  to  be  unjust  and  a  menace  to  our  business  and  mer- 
cantile interests. 


Very  respectfully,  yours. 


StULL   &   SONNIKSEN. 


CEICAOO   BUSINESS  HOUSES   OBJECT   TO  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
PEESONAI  BAGGAGE  EXEMPTION  PRIVILEGE. 

Chicago,  III.,  January,  1909, 
To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WasJdngton,  D.  C, 
Sirs:  We,  the  undersigned,  desire  to  refer  to  the  recommendation 
made  to  your  committee  by  the  American  Travellers  League  to 
increase  the  amount  of  merchandise  permitted  to  free  entry  by  trav- 
elers from  $100  to  $500,  and  as  importers  of  the  city  of  Chicago  we 
desire  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  any  extension  of  the  free- 
entry  privilege  whatsoever. 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  practically  all  of  the  vast  number  of  American 
^  travelers  abroad  exercise  the  privilege  granted  under  the  present  laws 
of  bringing  in  $100  of  merchandise  free  of  duty,  and  to  mcrease  the 
amount  would  bring  in  a  flood  of  merchandise  which  is  directly  com- 
petitive with  that  of  every  merchant  in  the  United  States  and  would 
open  up  the  door  to  gross  fraud. 

We  therefore  urge  your  committee  when  reporting  the  tariff  bill  to 
Congress  to  make  no  extension  of  the  privileges  of  free  entry  granted 
to  travelers  under  paragraph  697  of  the  present  act. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 
John  V.  Farwell  Company, 
By  John  V.  Farwell,  Treas. 
Mandel  Brothers. 
Wilson  Brothers. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
By  F.  B.  SMrrn,  Chm, 

Chas.  a.  Stevens  &  Bros. 
Chicago  Mercantile  Co., 
By  Chas.  E.  Hyman,  TrecLS, 


To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wdshin^iton',  D.  C, 
^  Sirs:  We,  the  undersigned,  desire  to  refer  to  the  recommendation 
made  to  your  committee  by  the  American  Travellers  League  to 
increase  the  amount  of  merchandise  permitted  to  free  entry  by  trav- 
elers from  $100  to  $500,  and  as  importers  in  the  city  of  Chicago  we 
desire  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  any  extension  of  the  free 
entrj^  privilege  whatsoever. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  practically  all  of  the  vast  number  of  American 
travelers  abroad  exercise  the  privilege  granted  under  the  present  laws 
of  bringing  in  $100  of  merchandise  free  of  duty,  and  to  increase  the 
amount  would  bring  in  a  flood  of  merchandise  which  is  directly  com- 
petitive with  that  or  every  merchant  in  the  United  States,  and  would 
open  up  the  door  to  gross  fraud. 

We  tnerefore  urge  your  committee,  when  reporting  the  tariff  bill  to 
Congress,  to  make  no  extension  of  the  privileges  of  free  entry  granted 
to  travelers  under  paragraph  No.  697  of  the  present  act. 

Jacob  Sutter  &  Sons,  Chas.  Schwarzbach,  secretary;  The 
Fromherz-BerUzheimer  Co.,  per  F.  H.  J.  BerUzheimer; 
Mussallem  &  Saydah,  per  E.  J.  Mussallem;  W.  J. 
Whushie;  John  H.  Meyer  &  Son,  by  John  M.  Meyer, 
president;  John  L.  Bobo  &  Company,  by  Lawrence 
\Vhitty ;  T.  Buettner  &  Co.  (Inc.),  T.'Buettner,  presi- 
dent and  secretary;  E.  GutwilUg  &  Co.;  Bohemian 
Importing  Co.,  per  B.  F.  Porzen,  president,  238  Fifth 
avenue;  F.  Vo^el  &  Sons,  M.  A.  Vogel,  234  to  240 
Fifth  avenue,  Chicago ;  John  C.  Michael  &  Oaxes  Co., 
per  G.  W.  L.  Oaxes,  228-230  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago; 
A.  B.  Fiedler  &  Sons,  per  A.  B.  Fiedler,  treasurer, 
266  E.  Adams  street;  Chas.  Demehy  &  Company,  by 
T.  C.  Demehy,  secretary,  218  Randolph  street;  Henry 
Kleine  &  Co.,  J.  A.  Bigelow,  cashier,  200  Lake  street; 
Devse  &  Reynolds  Co.,  Hall,  176  Randolph  street; 
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E.  Goldman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  by  A.  McN.  Goldman,  vice- 
president,  175  Randolph  street;  Haedsonly,  163 
Randolph  street;  Robt.  Fairweather,  441  Postal  Tele- 

V  graph  Building,  Chicago;  L.  Heller  &  Co.,  L.  Heller, 

200  Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago;  Francis  T.  Sim- 
mons &  Co.,  242  Adams  street,  Chicago;  Shibley  & 
Cov,  210  E.  Madison  street;  Straus  Bros.  Co.,  per 
O.  Schaefer,  203  E.  Madison  street;  Brause  ren 
Company,  Paul  Wilke,  70  La  Salle  street;  Falker  & 
Stem  Company,  by  Geo.  W.  Mackie,  secretary,  144 
Lake  street;  Theo.  Assher  Company,  by  Theo. 
Assher,  vice-president,  135  Michigan  avenue. 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WasMngtoUj  D,  C, 
Sirs:  We,  the  undersigned,  desire  to  refer  to  the  reconmiendation 
made  to  your  conmiittee  bv  the  American  Travellers  League  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  merchandise  permitted  to  free  entry  by  trav- 
elers from  $100  to  $500,  and  as  importers  in  the  city  of  Chicago  we 
desire  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  any  extension  of  the  free 
entry  privilege  whatsoever. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  practically  all  of  the  vast  number  of  American 
travelers  abroad  exercise  the  privilege  granted  under  the  present  laws 
of  bringing  in  $100  of  merchandise  free  of  duty,  and  to  increase  the 
amount  would  bring  in  a  flood  of  merchandise  which  is  directly  com- 
petitive with  that  of  every  merchant  in  the  United  States  and  would 
open  up  the  door  to  gross  fraud. 

We  tnerefore  urge  your  committee  when  reporting  the  tariff  bill  to 
Congress  to  make  no  extension  of  the  privileges  of  free  entry  granted 
to  travelers  under  paragraph  No.  697  of  the  present  act. 

Edson  Keith  &  Co.,  by  E.  H.  Barrow,  acting  treasurer,  132 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago;  Carl  Netschert,  140  Wa- 
bash avenue;  Burley  &  Tyrrell  Co.,  by  T.  O.  Coleman, 
treasurer,  120  Wabash  avenue;  D.  B.  Fisk  &  Co.,  per 
R.  H.  Harvy,  president,  103  Wabash  avenue;  Lyon  & 
Healy,  by  M.  A.  Healy,  treasurer;  Weiskopf  &  Co., 

F.  Heugersh,  president,  156  Wabash  avenue;  The 
Tobey  Furniture  Co.,  per  F.  McMartin,  secretary,  100 
Wabash  avenue;  Best  &  Russell  Company,  Charles 
Jessup,  treasurer,  42  Randolph  avenue;  Hibbard, 
Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co.,  A.  C.  Bartlett,  president, 
State  Street  Bridge;  The  Lipman  Supply  House,  per 
Geo.Kaul,  manager,  56  Fifth  avenue;  Hart,  Schaffner 
&  Marx,  Harry  Hart,  Market  and  Van  Buren  streets; 
Nonotuck  Silk  Co.,  W.  W.  Sampson,  general  manager, 
268-272  Adams  street;  Worms  &  Loeb,  per  Ralph 
Worms,  president,  197  and  199  Adams  street;  Carter 
&  Holmes,  by  W.  J.  Lipsey,  secretary,  300  Fifth  ave- 
nue; Ihe  Brunswick-Balke  Collender  Co.,  by  Julius 
Balke,  second  vice-president,  263-265  Wabash  avenue; 
Fifield  &  Stevenson,  E.  R.  Fifield,  vice-]3resident,  cor- 
ner Jackson  and  Michigan  avenues;  Elgin  National 
Watch  Co.,  by  Charles  H.  Hulburd,  president,  131 
Wabash  avenue. 
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PETROLEUM. 

THE   BEAVER   EEFUnNG    COMPANT,    WASHINGTON,    PA.,   PRO- 
TESTS AGAINST  FREE  RUSSIAN  CRUDE  AND  REFINED  OILS. 

Washington,  Pa.,  January  4, 1909, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  We  notice  by  the  papers  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  taking  the  tariff  off  on  Russian  petroleum.  We  think  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to 'take  it  off  the  crude  and  refined  oils  from  that 
country,  as  it  would  be  prettv  severe  competition  for  the  small  re- 
finers. We  do  believe  that  if  the  tariff  is  taken  off  Russian  white 
Earaffin  oils  from  865  to  885  specific  gravity,  it  would  be  a  great 
elp,  as,  so  far,  these  oils  can  not  be  made  out  of  any  oil  products  in 
this  country. 

Yours,  truly, 

Beaveb  Refining  Co., 
Refiners  of  Petroleum  and  its  Products, 
C.  A.  Wales,  President. 


RECIPROCITY. 

WESTERN    PENNSYLVANIA    COAL    PRODUCERS    SUBMIT    BRIEF 
RELATIVE  TO  RECIPROCAL  FREE  COAL  WITH  CANADA.    J 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  1,  1909. 
Committee  on  .,Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  coal  producers  of  that  section  of 
western  Pennsylvania  known  as  the  Pittsburg  district,  wath  an 
annual  output  of  40,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  respectfully 
urge  that  everything  possible  be  done  to  establish  reciprocal  coal 
trade  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  submit  the  following  argu- 
ment: 

The  question  of  the  coal  supply  on  either  side  of  our  northern 
boundary  line  is  one  controlled  entirely  by  geographical  conditions. 
In  Canada  the  available  deposits  of  coal  are  found  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  in  the  Island 
of  Vancouver.  In  the  United  States  there  is  practicaUy  no  bitu- 
minous coal  found  east  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and,  except- 
ing a  few  Ugnite  deposits,  there  is  none  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  large  territory  in  Canada  from  a  point  100  miles  west  of  Mon- 
treal to  another  200  or  300  miles  west  of  Winnipeg  finds  in  the 
central  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  its  most  natural  source  of 
supply ;  hence  the  quantity  of  Canadian  coal  that  can  come  into  the 
United  States  at  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  sections  is  much 
more  than  offset  by  that  which  goes  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  great  interior  section  of  the  Dominion. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  the  bituminous  coal 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  aggregated  6,851,700 
tons,  while  the  imports  amounted  to  1,255,036  tons,  about  one-half 
of  which  was  from  Nova  Scotia  and  shipped  to  New  England  ports. 
Practically  all  of  the  coal  sent  to  Canada  was  from  the  western  renn- 
sylvania  and  Ohio  fields. 
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The  demand  for  coal  in  Canada  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  a  result  of 
the  construction  of  new  systems  of  railroads,  notably  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  which  is  to  extend  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  Canadian 
Northern,  extending  from  Lake  Superior  through  the  great  wheat 
fields  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  with  a  line  projected 
from  Winnipeg  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  making 
extensions  in  the  so-called  Canadian  Northwest.  1  hese  roads  have  on 
their  lines,  or  on  projected  lines  in  Alberta,  coal  of  an  inferior  quality 
to  that  produced  in  Pennsylvania,  but  which  they  will  use  unless  our 
coal  can  be  delivered  to  them  at  a  lower  price  than  at  present.  The 
only  way  that  the  price  can  be  reduced  is  b^  a  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  United  States  will  remove  the 
tariff  on  coal  coming  from  Canada,  the  Canadian  Parliament  will  take 
similar  action  on  that  going  from  the  United  States.  This  action  will 
materially  stimulate  the  consumption  of  American  coals,  especially 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  affording  a  decidedly  increased  market  to 
the  American  producers. 

A  large  portion  of  the  coal  now  bein^^  exported  to  Canada  is  used  by 
the  railroads,  who  receive  it  during  the  season  of  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  covers  the  months  from  April  to  November;  and 
taking  it  as  they  do  in  these  months  provides  labor  for  many  thou- 
sands of  miners,  who  otherwise  would  be  only  partially  employed. 
This  coal  is  carried  to  the  Canadian  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  from 
ports  on  Lake  Erie  for  the  most  part  m  American  bottoms,  and  gives 
employment  to  miners  who  dig  the  coal,  railroad  men  who  assist  m  its 
transportation,  dock  employees  at  Lake  Erie  ports,  where  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  vessels,  and  to  large  numbers  of  men  employed  on  the  ves- 
sels. With  the  increased  tonnage  sought,  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed will  increase  proportionately. 

In  (>ur  tpini.  n,  the  fe*  r  expressed  by  seme  interests  engrged  in 
mining  cojulin  W  est  Virginia  Liid  centn.l  Pennsylvi  ni.i  fields,  tlu-t  the 
abcliticncf  the  tf. riff  wculdpeimit  h  rgequj  ntitiesc  f  N(,vuSc(  tiacoal 
to  c(  me  into  New  Engh  nd  pc  rts,  iiul  thereby  disph  ce  colI  frc  m  the 
fields  m med,  is  net  well  fiunded.  \\ e  believe  tlu  t  the  deveU pment 
cf  the  country  in  the  Province  cf  Quebec  by  the  c;  nstructic  n  ( f  the 
Grfcnd  Trunk  Pacific  i.i:ilwi,y  will  gre.  tly  increase  the  qutintity  cf 
coul  used  frcm  Nova  Sc(  tin,  thereby  t  bsi  rbing  the  pn  duct  (f  the 
Nova  Sec  tia  pre  ducers  to  an  extent  th  t  will  n(  t  permit  them  to 
increjise  their  shipments  mrteriiJly  to  tny  New  EngL  nd  p(  rts. 

It  is  wcrthy  of  nete,  in  this  ccnnectii  n,  thj,t  during  the  ye:  rs  1902 
and  1903,  when  the  demcnd  f ( r  bitumim  us  cotJ  wts  extrc:,(  rdinr.ry, 
bec8,use  cf  the  tnthrrcite  strike,  lasting  fr<  m  Mi  y  12  to  Oct(  her  24, 
1902,  the  imports  cf  Nova  Scotia  cod  did  net  mt;teri  lly  increrse, 
notwithst^ndmg  thi-t  Cengress  remitted  the  duty  en  ill  cocl  fcr  the 
year  1903,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  fn  m  the  deptrtment  of 
mines  cf  Nova  Scotia  under  the  heading  "Nova  Scotia  exporteel  to  the 
United  States:'' 

Tons. 

1901.. 590.086 

1902 751,382 

1903 , 968,832 

1904 713,170 

1905 652,538 

1906 769.775 

1907 616.312 

The  average  for  the  seven  years  being  723,157  tons. 
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The  fact  that  our  imports  in  the  year  when  the  tariff  was  suspended 
showed  an  increase  of  out  145,675  tons  over  the  average  imports  for 
the  seven  years  is  evidence  that  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  not  likely  to 
seriously  d.isplace  that  produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  position  of  the  operators  siming  this  paper  is  that  if  the  Ca- 
nadian government  does  not  abolish  its  duty  on  coal  the  present  tariff 
be  not  disturbed. 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  by  W.  R.  Woodford,  vice 
president;  The  Monongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  by  A.  Dempster,  chairman;  Pittsburg- 
Buffalo  Co.,  by  John  H.  Jones,  president;  Pittsburgn 
Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  by  D.  W.  Kuhn,  chairman 
board;  The  Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  by 
J.  G.  Patterson,  vice  president;  Carnegie  Coal  Co., 
by  J.  T.  M.  Stoneroad,  secretary-treasurer;  Crescent 
Coal  Co.,  by  Sam'l  A.  Taylor,  president;  MiflSin 
Coal  Co.,  by  J.  M.  Taylor,  treasurer;  Blaine  Coal 
Company,  by  H.  A.  Kuhn,  president;  Dunkirk  Gas 
Coal  Company,  by  H.  A.  Andrews,  treasurer;  The 
Fayette  Coal  Co.,  by  A.  M.  Bell,  assistant  treasurer: 
United  Coal  Co.,  by  W".  S.  Kulm,  president;  Hender- 
son Coal  Co.,  by  W.  M.  Henderson,  president;  Dia- 
m(^nd  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  by  A.  II.  Stclzenbach,  assist- 
ant treasurer;  Dilworth  Coal  Co.,  by  K.  M.Mackenzie 
treasurer;  Peoples  Coal  Co.,  by  J.  W.  Friend;  Pfin- 
Handle  Mining  Co.,  by  G.  E.  Blyth;  Pittsbirg  & 
Erie  Coal  Co.,  by  W.  A.  Luce,  mine  manager;  Verner 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  by  Th' mas  Beadling,  general 
manager;  Xew  York  &  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co., 
by  Geo.  Z.  Ilcsack,  president;  Kex  Carbon  Coal  Co., 
by  K.  T.  Donaldson,  general  manager;  Bulger  Block 
Coal  Co.,  by  J.  W.  \\ormer,  general  manager;  John 
M.  Greek  &  Co.,  by  J(  hn  M.  Greek;  Mosgrove  Coal 
Co.,  J.  11.  Smfv^rd  toal  Co.,  by  J.  H.  Sanford,  presi- 
dent; Mansfield  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  by  W.  H.  Sliinn, 
secretary;  Cht^rlerci  Coal  Co.,  by  Jesse  K.  Jchnscn, 
general  manager;  CYeighton  Coal  Co.,  by  J.  K.  John- 
son, general  manager. 


LEE  J.  VANCE,  SECBETABY  OF  AMEEICAN  WISTE  GROWEBS' 
ASSOCIATION,  WISHES  BECIPBOCAL  FBEE  WIITES  WITH  GAIT- 
ADA. 

245  Broadway, 
New   York,  December  26,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  I  write  briefly  to  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  in 
trying  to  obtain  some  changes  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill,  whereby 
American  wines  and  champagnes  m?^y  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  French  wines  and  cham- 
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pagnes.  It  seems  to  our  American  wine  growers  that,  if  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  seek  to  have  certain  tariff  concessions  from 
the  United  States  in  their  favor,  it  is  only  proper  and  just  that  those 
countries  should  give  American  wines  and  champagnes  the  same 
rate  of  duty  as  obtain  on  similar  products  from  other  countries. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  do  something  in  this  matter,  I 
remain, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Lee  J.  Vance, 
Secretary  American   Wirie  Growers^  Association, 


SHIPBUILDING  MATERIALS. 

THE   GOMMISSIONEE   OF   NAVIGATION   MAKES    CERTAIN   SUG- 
GESTIONS  EELATIVE   TO   SHIPPING   INTERESTS. 

Washington,  December  28, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  Is  it  too  late  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
the  following  matter? 

Sections  12  and  13  of  the  Dingley  tariflF,  approved  July  24,  1897, 
provides: 

Sec.  12.  That  all  materials  of  foreign  production  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  account  and  ownership, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  including  the  trade  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  all  such  materials  necesssury 
for  the  buildinpf  of  their  machinery,  and  all  articles  necessary  for  their  outfit  and  equip- 
ment, may  be  inported  in  bond  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe;  and  upon  proof  that  such  materials  have  been  used  for  such  purposes 
no  duties  shall  be  paid  thereon.  But  vessels  receiving  the  benefit  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  more  than  two 
months  in  any  one  year  except  upon  the  payment  to  the  United  States  of  the  duties 
of  which  a  rebate  is  herein  allowed:  Provided,  That  vessels  built  in  the  United  States 
for  foreign  account  and  ownership  shall  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  13.  That  all  articles  of  foreign  production  needed  for  the  repair  of  American 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  including  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports  of  the  United  States,  may  be  withdrawn  from  bonded  warehouses  free  of  duty, 
under  such  r^ulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

For  many  years  the  propriety  of  exempting  shipbuilding  materials 
from  tariff  duties  has  been  recognized  oy  progressive  steps  in  our 
tariff  acts.     Thus: 

(a)  By  the  act  of  Jime  6,  1872,  all  lumber,  timber,  hemp,  manila, 
iron  and  steel  rods,  bars,  spikes,  nails,  bolts,  copper,  and  composition 
metal  necessary  for  the  construction  and  eauipment  of  vessels  built 
in  the  United  States  were  admitted  in  bond  tree  of  duty.  This  privi- 
lege, however,  was  restricted  to  vessels  built  for  the  foreign  trade  or 
trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and 
vessels  on  the  materials  of  which  duties  were  remitted  were  not 
allowed  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade  for  more  than  two  months  in 
any  year,  except  on  payment  of  the  full  duties. 
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(b)  Under  the  same  restrictions  by  section  8  of  the  tariff  act  of 
October  1,  1890,  the  list  of  materials  which  could  be  imported  free 
of  duty  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wire  rope,  plates,  tees,  angles, 
and  beams — the  chief  materials  of  iron  and  steel  vessels.  The  scope 
of  the  privilege  was  also  extended  bv  a  proviso  that  these  materials 
could  be  imported  free  for  vessels  built  for  foreign  account  and  owner- 
ship. 

(c)  Under  the  same  restrictions  by  section  7  of  the  tariff  act  of 
August  28,  1894,  the  list  of  materials  which  may  be  imported  free  of 
duty  for  shipbuilding  was  made  comprehensive  by  including  **all 
materials  of  roreign  production  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  vessels,'^  and  ''all  such  materials  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing of  their  machinery,  and  all  articles  necessary  for  their  outfit  and 
equipment." 

(d)  Section  12  of  the  Dingley  tariff  of  July  24,  1897,  as  you  will 
notice  above,  reproduces  the  provision  of  section  7  of  the  tariff  act  of 
August  28,  1894. 

The  privilege,  however,  remains  restricted  to  vessels  built  for  for- 
eigners, or  for  vessels  in  tlie  foreign  trade,  including  the  trade  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States.  The  full  amount 
of  the  duties  must  be  paid  if  the  vessel  engage  for  more  than  two 
months  in  the  coasting  trade. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Commission  in  its  report  of  January  4,  1905, 
(58th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  S.  Kept.  No.  2755,  vol.  1,  p.  x),  made  the 
following  recommendation: 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  commission  recommends  that  the  law  be  so 
changed  that  the  period  during  which  ships  built  of  free  materials  are  allowed  to  run 
in  the  coast  trade  be  extended  from  two  months  to  six  months  [and  also  that  the  privi- 
lege of  all-the-year- round  service  now  granted  in  the  Atlantic-Pacific  trade  be  ex- 
tended to  the  trade  with  the  Philippines,  which,  on  July  1,  1906,  comes  under  the 
coastwise  laws  and  regulations].  This  especial  treatment  of  ship  material  can,  we 
believe,  be  justified  by  the  peculiar  importance  of  ocean  shipping  in  the  promotion 
of  our  commerce  and  the  national  defense,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  this  ocean  ship- 
ping has  remained  so  long  an  almost  forgotten  and  unprotected  industry. 

The  words  in  brackets  concerning  the  Philippine  trade  are  no  longer 
applicable,  as  the  Philippine  trade  is  not  to  oe  reserved  to  American 
ships.     Congress  settled  this  matter  at  the  last  session. 

1  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  restricting  to  only  two  months  in  the 
coastwise  trade  vessels  in  the  construction  of  which  free  foreign 
materials  have  entered,  and  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Commission,  that  this  period  be  extended  from  two  months  to  six 
months.  The  commission  making  this  recommendation,  as  you  will 
recall,  comprised  Senators  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire,  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  Martin  of  Virginia,  and 
Mallory  of  Florida,  and  Representatives  Grosvenor  of  Ohio,  Minor 
of  Wisconsin,  Humphrey  of  Washington,  Spight  of  Mississippi,  and 
McDermott  of  New  Jersey. 

Certain  types  of  very  large  steel  steamers  are  adapted  only  for 
foreign  trade;  certain  other  types  of  small  vessels  are  adapted  only  for 
the  coasting  trade.  We  have — or  rather  ought  to  have — a  consider- 
able number  of  vessels  adapted  for  both  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade, 
vessels  which  can  change  from  one  or  the  other  as  the  condition  of 
ocean  freights  suggests.  In  so  far  as  **free  materials"  may  promote 
domestic  shipbuuding,  vessels  of  the  third  class  I  have  mentioned 
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get  no  benefit  from  the  present  law.     It  is  of  value  to  our  few  ships 
adapted  only  to  foreign  trade. 

Your  committee  doubtless  would  not  care  to  go  so  far  as  to  exempt 
from  duty  materials  entering  into  ships  employed  solely  in  the  coast- 
wise trade.  The  proposition  to  exempt  such  materials  entering  into 
ships  employed  half  the  year  in  one  trade  and  half  in  the  other  seems 
moderate,  yet  progressive  along  the  lines  of  former  tariff  legislation. 
Respectfully, 

E.  T.  Chamberlain, 
Commissioner  Bureau  of  Navigation, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

P.  S. — Should  this  proposition  commend  itself  to  your  judgment, 
you  might  care  to  take  up  also  section  13  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897, 
which  in  its  present  form  allows  foreign  articles  required  for  repair  of 
American  vessels  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  only  when  such  American 
vessels  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  law  on  the 
Great  Lakes  is  somewhat  different  and  is  to  be  found  in  section  3114 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  specifically  only  to  the  Great  Lakes: 

The  equipments,  or  any  port  thereof,  including  boats,  purchased  for  or  the  expenses 
of  repairs  made  in  a  foreign  country  upon  a  vessel  enrolled  and  licensed  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  on  the  northern, 
northeastern,  and  northwestern  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  or  a  vessel  intended 
to  be  employed  in  such  trade,  shall,  on  the  first  arrival  of  such  vessel  in  any  port  of 
the  United  States,  be  liable  to  entry  and  the  payment  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifty 
per  centum  on  the  cost  thereof  in  such  foreign  country;  and  if  the  owner  or  master  of 
such  vessel  shall  wilfully  and  knowingly  neglect  or  fail  to  report,  make  entry,  and  pay 
duties,  as  herein  required,  such  vessel,  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  shall 
be  seized  and  forfeited. 

E.  T.  C. 


PIULIPPINE  TRADE. 

HOST.  D.  S.  ALEXANDER,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  THE  CONTRAC- 
TORS*  PLANT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,   BUFFALO,   N.   Y. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  <9,  19(f9, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on   Ways  and  Means. 
My  Dear  Congressman:  In  the  inclosed  letter  the  Contractors' 
Plant  Manufacturing  Company  of  Buffalo  favors  the  admission  of 
American  goods  to  the  Pliilippine  Islands  duty  free.    I  beg  to  request 
that  the  matter  receive  such  attention  as  may  be  proper. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  S.  Alexander. 


129  Erie  Street,  1-13  Henry  Street, 

Buffalo,  N.  y.,  January  6,  1909. 
Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander,  M.  C, 

Wa^Tiington,  I),  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  our  i-epresenta- 
tive  in  San  Francisco,  who  has  sales  offices  in  the  Philippines,  which 
relates  to  duties  on  shipments  of  American  goods  to  the  Philippine 
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Islands.  Our  representative  and  oui^selves  feel  that  we  do  not  receive 
the  percenta^  of  business  from  that  country  to  which  we  are  en^ 
titled,  and  think  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  hurh  tariff.  The  American 
manufacturer  pays  the  same  duties  as  the  European  manufacturers, 
and  possesses  no  trade  advantages  which  are  not  possessed  by  the 
other  countries.  In  fact,  the  African  producer  finds  himself  at  a 
disadvantfl^  on  account  of  lower  freight  rates  and  cheaper  labor 
which  Europe  is  able  to  command. 

If  free  trade  with  the  islands  for  our  products  is  established,  they 
will  have  a  large  preference  over  those  of  foreign  manufacture,  and 
the  volume  of  trade  will  be  immensely  increased.  This,  we  think, 
we  are  entitled  to,  inasmuch  as  we  have  done  so  much  good*for  these 
islands. 

The  question  of  admitting  sugar,  hemp,  and  tobacco  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty  wul  naturally  come  up  at  the  same  time, 
particularly  in  reference  to  sugar.  We  would  urge  that  whatever 
action  is  taken  with  respect  to  these  commodities,  that  Americaii 
products  should  enter  the  Philippines  duty  free.  If  this  is  done,  wd 
are  sure  that  we  will  find  not  only  a  development  of  trade  in  that  mar* 
ket,  but  an  opening  for  a  portion  of  the  tremendous  trade  of  China  and 
other  countries  of  the  Orient. 

We  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  our  views  in  relation  to  this 
matter  your  hearty  support,  which  would  be  appreciated  by  ourselves 
as  well  as  all  American  manufacturers. 
Youi-s,  very  tmly. 

Contractors'  Plant  Mfg.  Co., 
Geo.  M.  Misner,  President. 
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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Friday^  January  16^  1909. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

STATEUEHT  OF  HB.  SAMTTEL  M.  NICHOLSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NICHOLSON  FILE  COMPANY,  OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson,  you  live  in  Providence,  R,  Lt 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  are  connected  with  the  file  manufacturing 
business.    Will  you  please  give  us  the  name  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  Nicholson  File  Company,  of  Wovidence, 
R.  I. ;  and  I  occupy  the  position  of  president. 

The  Chairbian.  Is  that  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing files  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Do  you  mean  individually;  myself? 

The  Chairman.  Yourself;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Personally  since  1878. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  corporation,  I  suppose,  is  older  than  that, 
or  the  firm  preceding  it? 

!Mr.  Nicholson.  ^  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Miles  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  11th  of  December,  and  made  a  statement  concerning 
an  invoice  of  files  which  he  said  was  a  copy  of  the  original,  and 
showing  a  bill  for  files  manufactured  here  and  sold  abroad,  where, 
according  to  the  statement,  the  price  made  for  export  was  $103.28, 
and  the  dutv  on  the  invoice,  if  those  files  had  been  imported  into 
the  United  States,  or  simihir  files  had  been  imported,  would  have 
been  $248.75.  The  inventory  is  here  in  the  hearings,  and  you  may 
look  it  over  if  you  have  not  seen  Mr.  Miles's  statement. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  saw  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Herald  pub- 
lished the  next  day. 

Tlic  Chairman.  It  was  pnbli.shed  in  the  New  York  Herald? 

Air.  NiciiOKSON.  I  think  so. 

Tiie  CiiAniMAN.  Do  you  know  anythinjj  about  that  invoice? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  that  particular  invoice,  no,  sir;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  quite  a  long  story. 

The  Chaikman.  Please  give  us  the  story,  then;  give  us  the  facts  in 
relation  to  it. 

ilr.  Nicholson.  This  company  was  incorporated  in  18G5,  and  up 
to  18D1  we  confined  the  entire  marketing  of  our  product  to  America. 
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Since  1891  we  have  endeavored  to  get  a  portion  of  the  world's  trade. 
In  seeking  that  trade  we  have  met  conditions  as  we  have  found  them, 
varying  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  The  standard  list- 
all  files  are  sold  on  a  price  list — is  the  old  Sheffield  list,  which  seems 
to  be  in  universal  use  throughout  the  world  outside  of  the  United 
States.  That  list  was  made  up— oh,  in  the  forties,  and  made  up 
on  a  basis  largely  of  hand  work,  the  cost  of  hand  work,  and  it  never 
has  been  changed.  Now,  in  order  to  introduce  our  files  we  have  to 
sell  on  that  list,  which  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  the  American  cost, 
at  all  events,  of  files;  in  other  words,  some  files  on  that  list  that  we  are 
obliged  to  furnish  may  go  into  a  man's  store  in  Hongkong  or  in 
Birmingham  or  anywhere  else;  and  some  of  the  files  on  that  list 
would  ngure  out  as  Mr.  Miles  has  undoubtedly  stated.  And  where 
it  appears  to  the  advantage  of  the  dealer  or  jobber  to  discriminate 
in  his  purchases — ^that  is,  to  buy  from  us  a  certain  line  that  will  be  to 
his  decided  advantage — why,  the  duty  would  figure  out  probably  in 
the  neighborhood  of  what  Mr.  Miles  has  said,  although  I  think  his 
statement  is  a  little  confusing  in  that  he,  as  I  understood  it,  said 
that  this  particular  invoice  that  went  through  a  New  York  export 
was  some  45  per  cent  higher  in  cost  than  a  consumer  was  forced  to 
pay  in  this  country.    Now,  there  is  a  wide  variation 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  quite  get  your  last  statement. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  His  statement  as  I  read  it  was,  that  the  price 
charged  this  exporter  on  the  particular  bill  that  he  submitted  showed 
46  per  cent  lower  price  than  a  consumer  in  this  country  was  able  to 
buy  the  same  files  at.  Now,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  difference  be- 
tween the  man  who  purchases  files 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  his  statement.     [Reads:] 

They  are  of  26  different  lengths  and  sizes.  The  price  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumer on  this  invoice  is  $274.90,  or  40  per  cent  more  than  the  price  for  export 
This  could  be  verified  very  easily  if  the  committee  would  investigate  what  is 
called  the  file  trust,  the  Nicholson  File  Company,  who  are  said  to  control  the 
entire  file  business  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  his  statement  about  the  cost. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  the  jobber  who  buys  those  files  on  the 
other  side  at  this  price  resells  to  the  dealer^  and  the  dealer  resells 
them  to  the  consumer.  There  are  two  margms  of  profit.  The  con- 
sumer in  this  country  is  not  supposed  to  buy  as  low  as  first  hand. 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  that,  like  the  large  railroads  or  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  as  a  rule  the  consumer  does  not  expect  to  buy  his  sup- 
plies at  as  low  a  price  as  the  large  distributer. 

Now,  there  is  another  factor  that  enters  into  that.  When  we 
started  to  develop  our  export  business,  we  found  at  that  time  that 
there  was  a  variation  in  the  selling  prices  of  American  files,  ranging 
anywhere  from  20  to  30  per  cent ;  that  is,  the  concern  that  had  pro- 
duced standard  files  for  a  term  of  years,  and  had  produced  more  good 
high-grade  product,  and  thereby  had  earned  a  reputation  with  the 
consumer,  his  files  were  called  for,  and  the  dealer  had  to  keep  them; 
and  it  made  a  difference  in  price  which  gradually  grew,  as  I  sav,  to  a 
difference  of  25  to  30  per  cent  between  the  lower  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing files  in  this  country.  Perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  clear,  but  it 
is  all  reputation. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  there,  when  you  sell  files  abroad,  who  do  you 
sell  them  to? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  The  largest  distributers.    We  sell  direct. 

The  Chairman.  The  largest  distributers  abroad?  Do  you  sell 
them  in  wholesale  quantities  when  you  sell  abroad,  and  you  give  them 
wholesale  prices  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  And  when  you  sell  files  here,  to  whom  do  you  sell 
them?  Do  you  sell  them  to  the  large  distributers  and  to  the  small 
dealers? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  to  the  small  dealers  as  a  rule.  We  do  not 
cater  to  that  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  sell  to  the  large  distributers  here  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  To  the  large  distributers  here. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  so  far  as  the  class  of  people  who  buy  is 
concerned,  it  is  similiar  in  both  countries? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  because  in  this  country,  due  to  the  com- 
petition which  we  have  absorbed  from  time  to  time — certain  competi- 
tion— we  found  those  factories  selling  to  large  consumers  and  to 
medium  consumers.  Those  particular  files  had  a  certain  reputation, 
and  were  called  for,  and  we  continued  to  supply  those,  meeting  the 
same  conditions  that  we  encountered. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  regular  price  list,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Nicholson? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  a  regular  price  list  here  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  run  through  a  good  many  years? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price  per  dozen  varies  according  to  the 
length  of  a  file  of  a  similar  class? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  length  and  the  grade.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  3,500  varieties  of  files.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Carried  in  stock.  We  probably  make  6,500 
varieties  of  files  to  meet  the  demands. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  catalogue  of  prices  that  cover  the  total 
product? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  have  not  a  catalogue,  but  I  have  a  few  files  here ; 
and  I  have  a  price  list.  Will  you  pardon  me  one  minute,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  wanted  to  say  that  the  Nicholson  file — ^that  we 
had  built  up  a  reputation  in  this  country  that  enabled  it  to  have  a 
demand  that  paid  us  20  or  25  per  cent  more  for  our  files  than  those 
of  other  American  makes,  and  that  was  the  file  that  we  selected  to 
push  for  certain  markets  of  the  world,  believing  that  if  we  once  got 
that  file  introduced  it  would  stand  on  its  own  merit,  and  that  we 
could  possibly  advance  prices  over  there.  That  business  we  were 
willing  to  do,  and  have  been  up  to  this  time ;  and  probably  few  con- 
cerns m  America  have  gone  for  that  class  of  trade  any  more  earnestly 
than  the  Nicholson  File  Company.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  machinery 
that  we  have  in  our  business,  the  system  of  conducting  and  directing 
the  foreign  business  throughout  the  world,  we  believe,  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  systems  in  any  other  American  factories. 

Now,  what  has  antagonized  us,  perhaps,  and  I  call  it  antagonism, 
with  this  New  York  connection  is  this  fact,  that  we  have  selected 
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good,  smart  men,  college  men  in  every  instance,  trained  them  in  our 
factory,  and  sent  them  from  our  factory  to  almost  every  civilized  part 
of  the  globe,  representing  only  our  product,  and  introducing  our 
product.  We  taught  them  alone.  We  have  gone  back  of  this  New 
York  commission-house  crowd — I  would  not  care  to  have  that  pub- 
lished if  I  could  help  it — that  last  statement — ^but  it  is  a  fact  that 
they  get  commissions  from  both  sides,  for  buying  and  for  selling;  and 
we  wanted  to  either  rive  the  trade  that  difference  or  keep  it  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson,  what  you  say  goes  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  it  is  all  right 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  a  fact.  We  are  as  friendly  with  those  people 
as  we  can  be ;  we  do  more  or  less  business  with  them.  But  you  can 
readily  understand  that  in  establishing  our  connections  direct  with, 
say,  Buenos  Aires,  Melbourne,  St.  Petersburg,  or  elsewhere,  we  did 
not  have  to  depend  upon  these  fellows  for  nnancing  bills  and  pay 
them  premiums,  but  we  took  the  chances  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  What  brought  your  success  in  building  up  that 
foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  sir,  it  has  been  in  every  instance  successful. 

The  Chairman.  You  hold  a  good-sized  trade? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  and  a  growing  trade  up  to  a  year  ago.  Of 
course,  not  alone  because  we  have  entered  their  markets,  but  because 
other  progressive  nations  have  entered  the  markets,  and  these  foreign 
countries  are  fast  adopting  our  methods  of  protecting  and  building 
up  and  fostering  their  own  industries.  I  will  give  you  one  illus- 
tration  

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  pay  a  tariff  when  you 
sell  abroad? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  are  beginning  to, pay  a  tariff,  and  that  is  be- 
ginning to  shut  us  off.  For  instance,  I  will  give  you  one  illustration: 
Year  before  last  we  probably  sold  $70,000  worth  of  files  in  Japan. 
It  does  not  seem  very  much,  because  the  industry  is  small.  You  must 
understand  that  this  is  a  small,  edged  tool  industry,  and  it  does  not 
go  into  values  heavily.  But  wc  sold  $70,000  worth  m  Japan — in  that 
neighborhood — and  then  they  introduced  a  protective  tariff.  The 
Government's  instructions  were  to  foster  their  own  industry,  to  de- 
mand them  in  their  shops,  and  the  railroads  were  especially  requested 
to  do  it.  The  result  was  that  they  put  up  with  very  inferior  goods, 
and  are  still  doing  that,  although  they  are  growing,  and  are  intro- 
ducing" our  methods  of  machinery  and  systems,  and  in  time  will 
starve  out  our  business.  Our  business  has  been  reduced  this  year.  I 
do  not  suppose  we  will  sell  to  exceed  $8,000  in  Japan. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  their  rate  of  duty  compare  with  ours? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  lower,  but  they  are  in  their  infancy. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  their  duty^  their  ad 
valorem  duty,  compared  with  ours? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Roughly,  I  should  think  that  their  duty  did  not 
exceed  25  per  cent  of  ours/ but  this  is  their  first  attempt  at  a  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  a  tariff  on  these  articles  in  Germany 
and  France? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  trade  there? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  we  have  had  a  considerable  trade  in  both 
of  those  countries.    We  find  it  more  difficult  to  retain  that  trade 
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now.  Our  files,  you  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  like  a  razor;  if 
the  consumer  demands  them  he  rather  sticks  out  and  calls  for  them, 
and  forces  the  trade  to  keep  them.  Now,  we  have  established,  by 
being  in  those  countries  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  a  certain  reputation, 
and  that  reputation  will  create  and  make  a  demand  for  our  files  to 
some  extent  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  the  files  now  by  machinery  entirely, 
so  far  as  the  cutting  is  concerned,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson,  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  these  files  that  are  used  by  blacksmiths, 
and  so  forth;  you  make  those  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  all  of  the  processes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  cost  in 
that  respect,  has  there  not;  the  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  labor  cost,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  probablv  not 
been  reduced,  but  has  advanced  from  3  to  8  per  cent,  1  should  say, 
within  the  last  five  or  eight  years. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  hi^h  wages? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  both  on  account  of  the  high  wages,  and  the 
fact  that  you  can  not  get  the  work  per  day  out  of  the  laborer  or  the 
job  worker.  He  is  not  the  efficient  workman  that  he  was  five  or 
seven  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  making  files  by  doing 
this  work  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Since  1865. 

The  Chairman.  1865? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  constantly  been  making  im- 
provements. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  cutting  was  done  by  machinery  in  1865? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Both  the  cutting  and  the  grinding  and  the 
forging. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  turn  to  page  4471  of  the  Tariff 
Hearings  before  you,  which  purports  to  give  an  invoice  of  these 
goods,  and  will  you  tell  us  whether  the  list  there  correctly  represents 
your  list  prices,  commencing  at  the  bottom  of  4470  and  continuing? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  witness  stated  that 
he  had  his  lists  of  prices  with  him.    Won't  you  let  him  read  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  These  are  particular  files,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
him  cover  these  particular  kinds  of  files  that  are  picked  out.  Just 
look  over  that,  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  see  whether  that  represents  cor- 
rectly your  list.  You  will  leave  one  of  those  lists  with  the  clerk, 
Mr.  Nicholson? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  question  but  what  these  lists 
are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  list  is  your  list  price.  Then  the  discounts 
there — 70,  ^  and  2  per  cent  off — is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  represent  any  actual  sale;  do  you  sell 
as  low  as  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes;  we  sell  very  much  lower  than  that.  That 
is  the  price  that  the  consumer  paid  in  this  country — that  he  claims 
that  the  consumer  paid  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  sell  very  much  lower  to  the 
consumer  in  this  country  than  that? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Very  much. 

The  Chairi^ian.  Will  you  give  us  the  prices — ^the  discounts  that 
you  make — ^upon  large  lots? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  sell — that  is  a  pretty  pointed  question  to  put, 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  to  the  small  consumer^  a  wagon  concern,  we 
will  say,  as  compared  with  the  railroads  in  this  country,  who  might 
buy  5,000  or  10,000  dozen  files  a  year.  This  consumer  might  buy  pos- 
sibly 600  or  600  and  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  price.  That  price 
I  should  consider  a  fair  price  to  the  small  or  medium  consumer  on  a 
high-grade  file.  He  could  buy  files  in  this  country  25  per  cent 
cheaper  than  that,  and  of  our  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-fite  per  cent  cheaper  than  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  At  least. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  25  per  cent  off  of  that  figure  of  70, 
■ft,  and  2  per  cent?     What  other  discount  do  you  give ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  He  could  buy  files  at  80  per  cent  off,  which  is 
very  much  lower  than  70,  ft,  and  2  per  cent  of  American  manu- 
facture— the  same  small  consumer  could. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  same  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  Nicholson  file.  That  is  the 
high-grade  file  made  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  At  80  per  cent  off? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  he  said  cheaper  than  that.  I  understand  that 
the  witness  is  talking  about  the  same  files  that  are  represented  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you,  or  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  that  consumer  could  not.  If  he  is  the 
consumer  that  I  think  he  is,  and  if  he  buys  three  or  four  or  five  hun- 
dred dozen  a  year,  that  would  be  a  fair  price  to  that  consumer  on  the 
Nicholson  file.  But  the  Nicholson  files,  however,  are  sold  to  con- 
sumers in  this  country,  very  large  consumers,  at  a  considerably  less 
price  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Gaines  developed  the  fact  that  a  differ- 
ent grade  of  files  was  sold  at  a  larger  discount.  Will  you  not  tell  us 
whether  your  list  of  prices  is  graded  according  to  the  grade  of  file, 
in  the  first  place;  and  whether  you  take  that  into  consideration  in 
making  that  list ;  that  is,  whether  the  file  is  of  a  higher  or  a  lower 
grade? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir ;  the  list  is  always  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.  Every  file  maker,  and  there  are  something  like  25  in 
the  country  to-day,  is  selling  from  one  uniform  price  list.  Now,  the 
discounts  vary  according  to  their  reputation. 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  mill  bastard  file  of  15  inches,  the  first 
article  on  the  list  there.     Do  you  have  different  grades  of  those  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  list  price  $3.50,  and  is  it  the  same  on  all 
grades  of  that  length  of  file? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  list  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  list  is  the  same  on  all  grades? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  on  all  grades.  The  discounts  will  vary, 
however,  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  list  prices  of  all  manufacturers  of  files,  as  I 
understand  it,  are  the  same? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  But  the  discounts  offered  by  the  various  parties 
differ;  they  are  not  the  same? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  a  range  of  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  the  selling  price  in  each 
particular  case  may  differ,  and  does  differ,  from  the  standard  list 
m  accordance  with  the  discounts  given  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Nicholson,  these 
prices  given  here  are  the  prices  per  dozen  oi  files  of  the  different 
styles,  the  bastard  files,  the  regular  single-cut  taper  saw  files,  and 
other  files.  Those  are  the  prices  for  nles  of  that  length  by  the 
dozen.  No  matter  what  the  quality  of  the  file  is,  that  is  the  list 
price  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  the  list  price;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  answers  that  question  fully.  Now, 
are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  invoice  presented  on  pace  4470  and 
continuing  on  page  4471,  for  a  foreign  salCj  was  an  actual  sale? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  should  say  that  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  correct  bill? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  so;  but  in  that  particular  instance, 
for  those  particular  files,  it  seems  to  show  a  very  marked  contrast 
when  placed  in  competition  with  this  particular  invoice  to  the  con- 
sumer on  the  highest  grade  file  that  we  make  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  statement  here,  the  bill,  at  70,  ^, 
and  2  per  cent  off,  amounts  to  $274.90.  According  to  Mr.  Miles's 
figures  here  the  duty  on  that  bill  of  goods,  if  it  was  imported,  would 
be  $248.75. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  duty,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  duty  of  about  90  per  cent;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  probably  would  figure  out  so  on  that  particular 
invoice. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  on  that  particular  invoice. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  quantities 
of  these  files  are  pretty  largely  on  medium-sized  stuff.     The  duty 
is  larger  on  the  smaller  stuff,  naturally,  and  it  would  figure  out  that^ 
way. 

The  Chairman.  And  correctly  so  in  order  to  make  it  well  bal- 
anced; larger  on   the  smaller  sizes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  • 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson,  what  is  your  raw  material  from 
which  you  make  these  files;  what  sort  of  steel  do  you  use;  what  kind 
of  steel  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  A  good  tool  steel. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  so  of  all  the  files  that  you  make? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  We  use  a  low  carbon  steel  and  a  high 
carbon  steel  for  the  various  files.  For  the  large  horse  rasp  we  use 
a  low  carbon  steel. 

Mr.  Hill.  Foreign  or  domestic? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  All  domestic. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  cost  of 
a  file  in  your  factory  ? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  what  do  you  mean,  the  inside 
factory  cost? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  give  us  the  percentage  of 
labor  cost  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  To  the  cost  of  raw  material? 

Mr.  Clark.  To  the  cost  of  the  file. 

The  Chairman.  These  files  cost  so  much  a  dozen  made  in  your 
factory.    What  percentage  of  that  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  labor  I  should  think  would  run  from  65  to  70 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  all  the  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  the  inside  factory  cost. 

The  Chairman.  The  inside  factory  cost  for  labor  is  65  to  70  per 
cent;  and  in  addition  to  that  there  would  be  the  supervision,  the 
salaries.  What  would  be  the  total  cost,  or,  what  is  the  cost  of  the 
material  ? 

Mr.  NicHOusoN.  I  should  think  it  would  be  from  16  to  17  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  ever  figured  on  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes ;  but  it  varies. 

The  Chairman.  But  17  per  cent  would  be  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  so,  taking  the  period  of  three  or 
four  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  varies  from  what  to  what?  Give  us  the  highest 
and  the  lowest. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  from — oh,  possibly  15  to  20  per 
cent — that  range. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miles  speaks  here  of  discount  70^,  and  2  per 
cent  on  bills.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  that  is  correct  for  that  small  consumer  on 
the  high-grade  Nicholson  file.    That  would  be  about  76  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  many  nles  imported 
into  this  country,  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Will  you  permit  me  to  show  you  some  files  [shows 
files  to  members  of  the  committee].  That  file  there  [indicating!  is 
the  sort  of  a  file  that  is  being  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  nas 
been  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  small  file. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  a  2-inch  round  file,  No.  8  cut.  The  cost  of 
the  material  in  that  file  has  enhanced  in  value  230  times. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  that  file  is  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Practically  the  whole  of  it.  Now,  that  particular 
file  [indicating]  is  cut  with  178  teeth  one  way  to  the  inch  and  267 
teeth  the  other  way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Practically,  what  is  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  file  is  for  watch  makers  and  jewelers  and 
fine  classes  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  amount  to  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  this  grade  of  file  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  are  something  like  $80,000  or  $85,000  worth 
imported  into  this  country  each  year  that  by  rights  should  be  made 
in  America,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  here? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  dollars'  worth  are  sold  here?  You 
stated  that  there  ^ere  $80,000  worth  imported.  How  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  were  made  and  sola  here? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  to  exceed  $70,000  worth  to-day,  and  yet  we 
have  been  at  it  since  1886,  working  hard;  and  it  is  simply  through 
lack  of  protection. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wr.  Witness,  you  are  talking  about  your  own  factory 
sale,  are  you  not,  when  you  are  making  that  comparison  of  $80,000 
worth  imported  and  $70,000  worth  made  here  ?  You  are  simply  talk- 
ing about  your  own  factory? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  I  am  talking  about  the  factories  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  whole  output? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  that  will  stand  at  about  60  per  cent  imported  and 
40  per  cent  made  at  home,  roughly  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  so.  This  is  a  character  of  file  that 
is  not  generally  made  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Taking  the  whole  file  business,  the  whole  output,  what 
per  cent  is  foreign  and  what  per  cent  is  domestic? 

Mr.  NicHoi^oN.  That  comes  into  this  country,  as  compared  with 
what  we  make  here? 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  foreign  imports  as  compared 
with  the  total  consumption  of  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  For  America  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  that  is,  if  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  consumption  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  about  $7,000,000  worth  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  imports  in  1906  were — ^you  say  about 
$80,000  worth  for  this  style  of  file,  but  the  total  imports  were  slightly 
over  $80,000— no,  a  little  less  than  $80,000— $76,777 ;  but  in  1907  they 
were  in  excess  of  that.  We  find  a  large  excess  of  imports  of  every 
kind  in  that  year.  So  that  pretty  much  all  of  the  importation  of 
files  into  this  country  is  in  these  small  sizes,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  upon  the  others  you  have  an  absolute  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  American  manuiacturers  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  do  you  describe  this  file  under  the  present 
tariff  law;  under  what  subdivision  does  it  come? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Uder  the  first  and  second  clause,  2^-inch  files  and 
under. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  right  in  your  answer  and  the  chairman  is 
right  in  his  figures,  then  the  importation  of  files  into  the  Ignited 
States  only  amounts  to  1  per  cent,  unless  I  have  forgotten  the  multi- 
plication table. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  not  far  away  from  that,  1  to  1^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  comes  very  near  being  a  prohibitive  tariff,  does 
it  not,  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  the  American  market,  excepting  for  the 
small  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson,  are  you  able  to  tell  me  what  the 
percentage  of  labor  is  in  files  7  inches  in  length  and  over,  whether 
more  material  and  less  labor? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  that  the  labor  is  pretty  difficult 
to  tell,  but  the  labor  cost  bears  a  very  important  per  cent  to  the  whole. 
I  should  think  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  to  70  per  cent  at 
least. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  the  4J  to  7  inch  it  would  be  less  or  larger! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  be  larger. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  would  it  be  there? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Ten  per  cent,  perhaps,  as  the  file  grows  smaller 
and  is  more  difficult  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  more  on  the  2 J  to  4 J  inch? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Here  are  25  examples  that  you  have  there  where 
the  labor  cost  ranges  from  20  times  the  cost  of  material  as  the  mini- 
mum to  230  times  the  cost  of  material  as  the  maximum. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  extreme  cases,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  examples  are  largely  the  files  imported 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  small  percentage  of  files  imported. 
You  have  the  labor  cost  there? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  table  showing  the  labor  cost  upon 
the  different  lengths  of  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  table  made  up  showing  the  average 
cost  of  labor  on  all  of  the  files  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  excepting  my  statement  that  I  should  say  it 
was  between  60  and  70  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  simj)ly  make  it  on  the  small  files  imported, 
which  seem  to  be  the  only  files  imported  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  those  are  the  only  files  that  seem  to  be 
imported. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  far  as  the  other  files  are  concerned  the 
tariff  is  practically  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  American  makers  have  supplied  the  market 
for  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  they  would,  because  the  ad  valorem 
percentage  is  larger  than  the  cost  of  labor. 

Now,  Mr.  Nicholson,  you  do  not  need  all  of  this  protection,  from 
the  statement  that  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  your  ground  for  that 
statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  protection  is  more  tl\an  the  entire  labor  cost,  and 
there  is  some  difference  between  your  labor  cost  and  the  cost  abroad. 
That  is  my  ground  for  stating  it  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  beg,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  differ  with  you  to 
this  extent:  I  think  that  if  there  ever  has  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  America  when  this  industry,  and  a  number  of  others,  needed  pro- 
tection it  is  to-day,  on  the  ground,  pure  and  simple,  that  these  other 
nations  have  been  very  aggressive  in  adopting  our  methods,  our 
machinery,  our  ways  of  getting  at  results,  and  they  are  to-day  far 
more  formidable  as  competitors  than  they  have  been'in  the  years  that 
have  preceded.  Now,  the  recent  patent  laws  in  England  show  that 
they  can  confiscate  your  property,  practically,  if  you  do  not  operate 
or  work  your  machinery  on  which  you  have  been  granted  a  patent. 
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The  Chairman.  Inside  of  four  years  that  has  been  the  case.  I 
wish  we  had  the  same  patent  laws  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  are  likely  to  get  them,  too, 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  trust  so.  Undoubtedly  England  will  look  out 
for  herself  in  the  next  few  years.  The  other  countries  are  fast  doing 
the  same ;  they  are  shutting  off  our  export  field,  and  I  believe  that  the 
^eat  manufacturers  in  this  country,  who  have  been  informed  by 
the  New  York  middlemen,  will  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  get- 
ting into  the  markets  on  the  lower  cost. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  buy  their  new  machinery,  and  they 
can  not  do  the  work  for  nothing,  can  they  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  but  the  materials,  this  sort  of  material, 
I  have  understood,  has  been  sold  in  Sheffield  for  considerably  lessr 
than  we  could  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  steel  cost  per  ton?  You  need 
not  give  us  any  inside  figures,  but  the  wholesale  price  of  the  steel 
that  you  buy  per  ton. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  the  leverage,  I  should  say  $50  a  tcm  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  lower  than  it  has  been,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  has^  been  pretty  low  for  the  last  few  years — 
no;  I  can  not  say  that  it  is.  I  should  say  that  two  years  ago  it  was 
lower  than  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average  cost,  is  it;  $60  per  ton? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Fifty  dollars  to  $55  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  tne  cost  is  in  England  t 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  heard  of  that  same  steel  teing  sold  for 
1.8  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty-six  dollars  a  ton? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  heard  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  of  anv  such  sale  as  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  ao  not  know  oi  it.  We  can  not  buy  it;  we 
do  not  attempt  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  do  not  want  it.  We  believe  in  looking  out  for 
our  American  interests. 

Mr.  HuiL.  If  you  could  save  $5  a  ton  upon  the  steel,  that  would 
overcome  your  sentiment  and  your  feeling,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  if  it  turned  thousands  of  men  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  tariff  is  on  that 
steel? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  perhaps  $18  per  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Nicholson,  if  the  tariff  is  levied  in  the  name  of 
labor,  do  you  not  think  that  labor  ought  to  get  all  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  am  afraid  that  they  wul  not  be  able  to  get  all 
of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  because  your  slice  comes  off  before  it  gets  to 
them. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  expressing  one  little 
thought,  I  will  say  that  I  walked  down  this  morning  from  the 
Willard  and  saw  a  pair  of  horses,  a  beautiful  cart,  all  equipped  with 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  one  thing  and  another.  I  can  close  my  eyes 
and  see  that  condition  over  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  bare- 
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footed  women  in  rags,  with  a  few  Newfoundland  dogs,  or  some  other 
kind  of  do^,  hitched  up  with  a  string  harness  to  tne  cart,  and  a 
few  vegetables,  that  they  are  pulling  arourd. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  very  interesting,  but  that  does  not  answer 
my  question  as  I  asked  it,  which  is,  if  a  certain  tariff  is  levied  on  the 
American  people — of  course,  that  is  exactly  what  it  amounts  to— in 
the  name  of  laoor,  then  ought  not  labor  get  all  of  that  tariff?  What 
right  have  you  to  gobble  a  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Theoretically  that  may  be  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Nicholson,  these  samples  that  you  have  shown 
here  represent  the  kind  of  files  that  are  imported? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  you  describe  those  files?  Give  a  description  that 
will  cover  them  generally. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  are  4^-inch  files  in  length,  generally,  and 
under. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Four  and  one-half  inches  and  under  would  cover 
accurately  the  description  of  the  kind  of  files  that  are  imported  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  are  manufactured  to-day  in  Switzerland  and 
France 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No  ;  how  would  you  cover  the  sort  of  files  that  are 
imported  and  exclude  the  others?  How  would  you  describe,  if  you 
undertook  to  describe  them,  the  files  that  are  imported  as  distin- 
guished from  any  other  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  the  finer  grades  of  files  used  by  tool  makers, 
watchmakers,  dentists,  and  in  all  careful  work. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  you  have  ,to  describe  them  by  the  usage  to 
which  they  are  put? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  would  be  one  way  of  describing  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Could  not  you  describe  that  length  and  under? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  you  could  not,  because  there  are  coarser 
grades  of  files. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  have  here  mill  bastard  files,  flnt  bastard  files, 
regular  single-cut  taper  saw  files,  and  slim  taper  saw  files,  siiifrle  cut 
Now,  is  there  any  particular  name  that  would  accurately  designate, 
as  a  class,  the  files  that  are  imported  and  exclude  all  others? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  should  not  want  to 
attempt  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  as  to  the  character  of  material  used,  or  the  fine- 
ness of  grade,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  should  not  want  to  attempt  to  describe  it, 
Mr.  Dalzell. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  "Wliy  don't  we  make  those  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Because  we  haven't  protection  enough — we  do 
make  them;  we  make  probably,  of  this  kind  of  file,  40  per  cent  of 
what  is  made  in  America ;  maybe  r>0  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  refer  to  yon  particulnrly,  but  to  the  whole 
manufactnre.  Why  do  not  the  American  manufacturers  make  them 
instead  of  importing  these  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Simply  becanse  they  are  made  so  cheaply  in 
Switzerland  and  in  France  that  they  can  not  overcome  the  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  that  cheapness  is  due  to  what,  the  difference  in 
labor  cost? 
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Mr.  NiCHOUBON.  All  sorts  of  cost,  Mr.  Dalzell. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Labor  cost  and  material  I 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  where  labor  cost  is  rather 
confusing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Now,  I  understand,  Mr.  Nicholson,  that  you  said  a 
while  ago  that  you  had  been  fairly  successful  in  getting  into  foreign 
markets.    What  kind  of  files  do  you  export? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Only  the  standard  makes  of  larger  files,  from  this 
first  list. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  export  any  of  these  finer  made  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  excepting  in  rare  instances;  not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  do  you  principally  export? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Our  general  files? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  the  principal  export  trade. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  the 
southern  countries  here ;  India,  China.  We  formerly  had  a  very  good 
business  in  Japan;  different  parts  of  the  Continent;  and  in  other 
parts  we  have  great  difficulty  in  remaining  in  on  account  of  the 
changes  of  duties  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Nicholson,  going  back  to  what  the  chairman 
said  a  few  moments  ago,  would  it  not  seem  that,  as  to  a  part  of  your 
manufacture,  you  do  not  need  protection  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  not,  Mr.  Dalzell.  I  should  say  that 
we  needed  it  more  to-day  than  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  As  to  what  lines? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  All  the  lines;  I  should  say  so.  Those  people  are 
far  more  ag^essive  to-day  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and  they 
know  that  this  is  the  best  market  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  As  to  all  of  these  finer  grades,  the  tariff  now  is  sub- 
stantially prohibitive? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think,  if  you  will  make  inquiries  in  re^rd  to 
this  industry  in  America,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  one  that  is  espe- 
cially prosperous. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  the  American  market  excepting  on  the 
hiffh  grades  of  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  and  we  want  to  retain  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  tar- 
iff to  retain  the  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  you  think  you  ought  to  have  some  higher  pro- 
tection  

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  the  small  files. 

Mr.  Tx)XGWoRTH.  Did  I  undei-stand  you  correctly  to  say  that  the 
value  of  the  material  in  this  file  [indicating]  was  enhanced  230  times 
by  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  the  particular  one.  It 
is  the  little  roiiiid  file.  This  is  the  particular  one  [indicating].  That 
one  is  enlianced  230  times. 

Mr.  LoxGWORTii.  Takinfr  the  averajje  file  on  which  there  is  the 
highest  rate  of  duty — that  is,  the  7-inch  and  over — what  proportion 
of  hibor  is  in  that  file?  How  does  the  labor  compare  with  the 
material? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  have  never  been  able  to  tell  that,  but  the 
average  file  would  run  from  60  to  70  per  cent  labor.  We  make  files, 
you  understand,  from  26-inch  down  to  2-inch  and  of  all  grades. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  You  can  say  generally  that  the  cost  of  labor  is 
greater  the  smaller  the  file? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  In  proportion.  And  yet  the  tariff  increases  in 
direct  contradiction  to  that  theory. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  the  small  file? 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  The  tariff  is  least  on  the  smaller  files  and  highest 
on  the  larger,  but  the  cost  of  labor  is  highest  on  the  small  files  and 
least  on  the  large? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  very  true,  and  it  should  be  m- 
creased  on  the  small  file.  For  instance,  on  the  24-inch  file,  the  list 
on  that  file  might  be  $9  or  $10,  $14  perhaps,  and  the  net  is  about 
$3,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  That  is  to  say,  you  could  buy  a  file  that  you 
have  listed  there  at  $14  for  $8? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  The  small  files  probably  would  not  net 
over  a  $1.50  as  against  $8.  The  duty  on  these  is  all  figured  per 
dozen. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  say  that  one  mi^ht  buy  files  such  as  yon 
have  listed  there  at  $14  for  $3?  What  is  the  reason  for  any  such 
discount?  How  does  the  business  get  in  shape  where  the  published 
price  is  four  and  two-thirds  times  the  actual  price? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What  the  list  was  originally  adopted  for  was 
that  three  or  four  parties  would  make  a  profit  on  a  file — we  will 
assume  that  when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  small  retail  hardware 
man  in  a  town,  that  he  is  probably  the  third  party  that  has  had  that 
file,  or  probably  he  is  the  second.  He  may  sell  it  to  the  small  coun- 
try store,  and  that  will  be  the  third,  and  the  small  country  merchant 
will  sell  to  the  consumer.  Each  one  of  those  sells  from  the  standard 
list,  and  then  we  have  discounts  to  enable  them  to  make  a  profit 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  According  to  that  it  passes  through  three  hands, 
and  each  time  it  seems  to  increase  100  per  cent  above  the  original 
cost. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What  is  the  point  that  you  make? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  merely  trying  to  get  information  as  to  why 
you  pursue  the  extraordinary  course  of  representing  in  your  circulars 
prices  that  are  four  times  as  high  as  you  actually  char^.  That  is 
not  a  discount.  That  seems  almost  like  misrepresentation.  It  is  a 
mistake,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  sell  on  the  standard  list.  We  have  all  classes 
of  trade  buying  from  that  standard  list;  the  large  consumer,  the 
small  consumer,  the  large  dealer,  and  the  jobber  all  buy  from  that 
same  list. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Who  made  that  list  originally! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  This  list  was  made  by  the  file  makers  of  this 
country  in  1885,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Longworth.  By  general  agreement  between  them? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  As  to  the  list,  yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  They  met  together  and  agreed  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Upon  the  general  list ;  only  that  list. 

Mr.  Longworth.  How  long  ago  was  that? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  1886. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  was  the  tariff  on  files  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  This  list  is  dated  1890;  I  did  not  mean  1885. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  under  the  McKinley  tariff  law,  was  it 
not?  I  merely  wanted  to  follow  out  what  Mr.  Gaines  suggested  by 
his  question.  If  there  be  three  hands  through  which  these  fales  pass, 
and  the  jump  is  from  $3  to  $14,  then  $3,  I  suppose,  would  represent 
the  original  cost,  and  that  is  what  absolutely  is  the  real  value  of  that 
file  and  what  you  really  intend  to  get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  represent  in  your  circular  a  price  of  $14,  and 
that  you  say  is  to  cover  the  operations  of  three  different  persons  in 
getting  it  into  the  market — to  compensate  them  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  understand,  Mr.  Cockran,  that  we  never  get 
that  $14. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  becomes  of  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  absorbed  in  the  discounts. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Fourteen  dollars  is  the  list  price,  with  certain  dis- 
counts ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Does  $14  represent  what  the  consumer  pays  for  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Never.  The  Iron  Age  goes  all  over  the  world, 
perhaps,  containing  prices  with  discounts  of  70,  ^  and  2  per  cent  on 
the  high-grade  file  from  the  standard  list,  which  is  the  only  list 
known. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  simply  a  basis  for  all  parties  to  work  from,  and 
no  doubt  is  justified  because  the  discounts  are  different. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  what  is  the  point  in  giving  these  different  dis- 
counts? 

Mr.  Gaines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  price  does  the  retail  pur- 
chaser of  this  $14  file  generally  pay? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  consumer? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes,  the  retail  buyer;  not  the  retail  merchant,  but  the 
man  who  buys  the  file.  Take  a  blacksmith  who  buys  a  dozen  of  these 
blacksmith  rasps,  what  will  he  pay? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  He  will  pay  that  list  price  with  something  de- 
ducted. I  should  think  that  you  can  send  down  to  any  of  these  hard- 
ware stores  in  town,  and  I  think  they  would  sell  you  that  file  not 
higher  than  60  per  cent  off.  I  think  they  would  give  you  at  least 
60  per  cent  off  of  this  list. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  what  sense  is  there  in  such  a  performance?  I 
can  understand  very  readily  how  you  could  have  $3  for  yourselves 
and  $14  for  the  retailer,  and  so  fix  the  price  all  down  the  line.  That 
is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  it  might  be  reasonable.  But  now  if 
nobody  is  to  charge  this  $14;  then  what  is  the  sense  in  putting  it  upon 
the  list? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  presume  that  is  the  custom.  On  most 
lines  of  American  manufacture  you  see  the  same  thing.  In  some 
lines  there  are  greater  discounts  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  whole  thing  intended  to  befuddle  the  public 
as  to  prices? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Perhaps  originally  it  was,  but  I  think  the  public 
are  so  wise  to-day  that  nobody  can  be  fooled. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  did  state  that  there  is  a  difference  in  prices  to  the 
small  and  the  large  consumers,  and  that  the  fellow  who  buys  700 
dozen  files  would  be  termed  a  small  consumer.  How  much  is  the 
difference  between  the  large  consumer  and  the  small  consumer? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Would  you  call  the  Government  a  consumer? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly ;  anybody  who  uses  the  files  is  a  consumer  of 
files. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  (xovernment,  T  should  say,  is  buying  files  25 
to  30  per  cent,  at  least,  lower  from  the  American  manufacturers 
than  this  consumer  claims  to  have  paid. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  think  that  that  is  an  enormous  difference 
to  make  between  the  big  and  the  little  consumer?  I  can  very  well 
understand  how  the  small  consumer  would  be  compelled,  by  the  very 
nature  of  things,  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the  large  one,  because  it  is 
easy  to  ship  to  the  big  consumer,  and  he  will  take  more.  But  it 
seems  to  me  the  difference  you  have  stated  is  an  enormous  difference. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  object  of  the  circular,  to  make  a  differ- 
ence between  the  different  consumers. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  the  basis  we  figure  on. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  allow  yourselves  that  margin  so  that  you  can 
make  a  differential  between  the  different  consumers. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  has  always  been  this  list,  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  throughout  the  world;  outside  of  America.  There  is 
a  Sheffield  list,  and  different  discounts  in  the  different  countries  that 
we  sell  in. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  the  effect  of  this  wide  latitude  that  you  allow 
yourselves  under  the  name  of  discounts  is  to  differentiate  among  the 
different  customers ;  in  other  words,  to  cover  up  that  feature  of  your 
operation. 

Now,  there  was  one  other  thing  that  you  stated  which  attracted 
my  attention.  In  explaining  the  increased  cost  of  your  manufacture, 
you  said  that  the  productive  capacity  of  your  labor  was  decreasing 
very  much  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  am  afraid  that  is  so.-  We  have  not  noticed  that 
so  much  in  the  past  eight  months  as  we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that,  you  think,  is  an  additional  reason  for 
insisting  upon  the  high  protective  rates? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  that  will  tend  in  time  to  handicap  this 
country  in  competing  with  the  more  aggressive  nations  abroad. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  this  decline  in  productive  capacity  is  a 
progressive  decline,  and  the  proportion  oi  incapacity  is  growing 
greater  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  As  our  classes  become  more  and  more  independent 
I  think  they  become  less  efficient. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  effect  of  the  high  protective  tariff,  in  this 
particular  case,  is  not  to  give  us  any  prospect  of  having  the  work 
more  efficiently  done,  because  under  it  you  say  the  efficiency  is  de- 
creasing? • 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  we  need  the  protection  to  hold  the  work- 
men that  we  have,  because  the  other  countries  have  introduced  our 
modern  methods  of  use  of  machinery,  and  they  laiow  the  value  of  the 
trade  in  this  country,  because  they  formerly  had  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  My  question  did  not  touch  the  wider  growth  of  the 
use  of  the  machinery,  but  referred  more  particularly  to  the  fact  of  the 
progressive  decline  in  the  productive  capacity  of  our  labor. 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  as  time  goes  on  we  must  look  to  higher  pro- 
tection to  balance  this  steadily  decreasing  capacity. 

Mr.  Hill.  Take  the  7-inch  file  at  $1  per  dozen.  Those  are  made 
by  automatic  machinery,  are  they  not;  that  is,  they  are  cut  auto- 
matically? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  machine  runs  ahead;  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  put  the  metal  in,  it  is  cut  and  then  discharged? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  it  is  not  automatic  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  time  the  chisel  cuts 
down  that  the  workman  has  to  attend  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  AVhen  that  file  starts  it  goes  along,  but  it  does  not 
throw  itself  out. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  many  machines  does  a  man  tend  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Only  one.  There  is  nothing  automatic  about  it 
It  does  not  discharge  itself  as  a  screw  does. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  does  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  each  machine  has  to  have  a  separate  attendant? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  work  done  by  the  piece? 

lilr.  Nicholson.  It  is  done  very  largely  by  job  work  by  the  piece. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  done  by  the  piece  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  difference  in  the  piece- 
work between  this  country  and  England— England  is  your  largest 
competitor  in  this  line  of  work,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  furnish  any  figures  as  to  the  piecework  cost  in 
England  and  here? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Allow  me  to  correct  that.  I  said  that  England 
was  the  greatest  competitor.  I  do  not  know  but  that  to-day  Germany 
is  greater  than  England. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  either  one.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  on  the 
piece  price  on  these  various  ranges  of  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  can  not.  We  have  endeavored  to  investigate 
that  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  have  sent  over  the  smartest  men  we 
could  put  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  does  the  ordinary  standard  7-inch  file  sell  for, 
one  single  file,  at  wholesale? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Here? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  a  file  7  inches  in  length,  upon  which  the  duty  is  $1 
&  dozen. 

Air.  Nicholson.  The  list  on  that  file  is  $4.80. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  what  is  the  average  net  selling  price?  I  do  not 
mean  any  special  bargains,  or  anytliing  of  that  kind,  but  what  you 
would  ordinarily  expect  to  sell  the  7-inch  standard  file  for. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  About  8  cents,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Hill.  Apiece? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  duty  is  8J  cents.  That  would  be  a  dollar  a 
dozen. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  that  particular  file. 
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Mr.  Hill.  That  is  a  duty  of  100  per  cent.  You  said  that  you  are 
selling  all  over  the  world  in  competition  with  the  men  against  whom 
you  want  protection.  How  do  you  do  it;  and  still  you  want  more 
protection  upon  this  line? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Because  some  years  ago  we  employed  1,000  men— 
in  this  industi-y  at  that  time  there  might  have  been  2,000  men  em- 
ployed. To-day  I  should  say  there  were  6,000  employed  in  that  in- 
dustry in  this  country.  Now  we  do  just  the  same  as  the  other  coun- 
tries do ;  we  are  wise ;  we  try  to  give  as  much  employment  as  we  can 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  In  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  as 
far  as  we  can  of  all  that  we  make,  much  of  the  stuff  that  we  sell 
abroad  we  sell  at  a  little  or  no  profit.  We  do  that  for  the  purpose  of 
making  our  goods  cheap  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  I  know;  but  you  are  not  an  eleenxosynary  institu- 
tion or  a  charitable  institution.  You  are  in  the  business  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  money,  and  yotf  advertise  a  regular  foreign  export 
price. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  do. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  keep  it  up  and  expect  to  make  it  a  part  of  your 
business  just  as  you  do  your  business  here;  and  you  can  compete  and 
make  a  profit;  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  we  make  a  profit,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  certainly  must,  for  you  would  not  continue  thac 
business  at  a  loss  from  year  to  year;  and  you  have  not  been  doing  it 
at  a  loss  for  the  last  twenty  years? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^soN.  We  do  make  a  profit,  but  not  on  this  particular 
transaction. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  and  Mr.  Nicholson  are  not  understanding  each 
other,  Mr.  Hill.  You  are  saying  one  thing,  and  he  another.  As  I 
understood  him,  he  says  he  is  not  making  a  big  profit  on  the  foreign 
sales. 

The  Chairman.  He  seems  to  be  doubtful  about  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Let  us  clear  that  matter  up.     • 
•    The  Chairman.  On  his  whole  business,  it  appears,  he  makes  a 
profit. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  in  the  line  of  export  trade,  are  you  not? 
Your  concern  and  tie  file  business  generally  is  in  the  line  of  export 
trade  at  fixed,  regular  prices,  this  year  and  next  year,  and  you 
expect  to  continue  in  the  business? 

Mr.  NiciioiiSON.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  fixed  prices, 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  a  part  of  your  legitimate  trade.  By  the  way,  do 
you  know  of  any  other  file  makers  in  the  United  States  that  have 
foreign  establishments  and  are  manufacturing  their  products  abroad? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  manufacture  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  a  factory  in  Canada,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  factories  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  factories  here  that  have  a 
file  trade  in  Canadn  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  are  competing  with  yourself  only  in  Canada? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  If  you  require  a  70  per 
cent  duty  on  files  in  order  to  hold  your  home  market,  how  do  you 
expect  to  go  into  the  foreign  market  unless  you  continue  to  manu- 
facture in  the  home  market?  And  if  you  are  doin^  that,  is  it  good 
folicy  for  the  American  people  to  have  you  maintain  the  price  at  a 
igh  figure  in  its  own  market,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign  com- 
petitor, with  the  competition  of  the  American  market  carried  into 
other  countries  at  a  lower  price?  However,  that  is  a  mere  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  I  will  not  ask  it.     [Laughter.] 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Will  you  withdraw  the  question,  then?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTii.  I  would  like  to  know  what  proportion  of  your 
total  output  is  sold  abroad. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oli,  we  can  sell 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  percentage,  I  mean,  does  that  amount  to 
generally  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  This  year  it  is  about  20  per  cent.  But  under- 
stand, Mr.  Longworth,  please,  that  we  have  worked  very  earnestly 
and  very  hard,  with  all  the  macliinery  right,  in  order  to  compete  for 
that  trade,  and  we  have  been  at  it  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  wanted  to  know  the  point  you  had  got  to.  You 
say  it  is  about  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  Icnow  how,  under  any  condi- 
tions that  you  might  bring  about  by  legislation  here  in  Washington, 
that  would  enable  us  to  help  our  export  business  to  any  perceptible 
extent.     I  think  it  has  to  be  a  slow  growth. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  hope  for  any  export  business  in  Canada? 
You  make  it  there  in  Canada ;  you  supply  the  Canada  market  from 
your  own  Canada  factory,  and  consequently  you  shut  off  your  own 
expoi-t  trade  to  Canada  from  the  United  States  by  that  process. 
Why  should  you  expect  to  increase  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  that  is-  a  case  you  have  singled  out. 
[Laughter.]     Why  don't  you  try  another? 

The  Chairman.  You  employ  American  labor,  and  distribute  the 
product  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  I  wanted  to  order  from  you  some  of  these 
small  round  files,  and  had  your  catalogue  before  ine,  how  would  I 
describe  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  would  describe  it  from  what  it  says;  a  2-inch 
file,  for  example 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  I  could  describe  it  from  the  catalogue, 
so  that  you  would  understand  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;   these  are  Swiss  pattern  files. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  disposes  of  those  round  files.  Here 
[indicating]  are  some  round  files  with  handles. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  are  manicure  files,  which  are  made  abroad 
from  very  inferior  stock,  and  which  come  over  here  in  large  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  files  in  Avhich  you  say  the  labor  cost  is 
very  large? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  labor  cost  for  making  these 
round  files,  per  dozen  ?  I  want  to  ask  the  labor  cost.  How  much  do 
tliese  files  cost  per  dozen  to  produce  in  your  factory? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  price  would  be- 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  did  not  ask  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  want  to  know  how  much  they  cost  to  make 
them  there?    What  is  the  piece  price  for  labor  in  your  factory? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  it  is  hard  to  tell,  sir.  That  file  is  handled 
at  least  150  times.  That  file  is  largely  handwork,  all  the  way 
through. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  give  the  piece  price  per  dozen? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir.  The  only  thing  that  has  a  piece  price 
about  that  is  the  cutting  by  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  find  that  out? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir ;  because  we  make  3,500  varieties  of  these 
files. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  this  committee  to  consider  it,  you 
had  better  get  your  wits  together  and  find  out  some  description  of 
these  files.  Can  you  give  us  any  description  of  these  files  by  which 
we  can  take  them  out  for  duty — these  files  that  you  present  here, 
which  vou  say  are  imported? 

Mr.  Kicholson.  Those  are  4J-inch  files  and  under. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  but  those  cover  millions  of  dollars'  worth. 
You  want  a  large  dutv  on  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  them,  when 
you  do  not  need  the  ^uty,  to  protect  $70,000  worth  where  you  say 
you  need  it.  I  have  no  doubt  if  I  were  a  dealer  I  could  write  to  you 
and  refer  to  your  catalogues  for  these  very  files,  so  that  you  would 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  would  order  a  Swiss  pattern  file. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  give  us  that  description,  then? 
This  [indicating  specimen]  is  a  Swiss  pattern? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  high  cost  in  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  That  little  sample  that  you  have  there  is 
made  in  eight  different  cuts.     They  are  all  Swiss  pattern. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  I  describe  these  others? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  are  a  reojular  pattern. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  describe  a  large  class,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairtvian.  Suppose  1  wanted  these  hand  files,  manicure  files. 
Would  I  describe  them  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  are  in  the  Swiss  pattern  list. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  all  in  the  Swiss  pattern  list? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  T  think  some  are  on  the  regular  list, 
perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  Swiss  pattern  files  imported,  all  the 
different  sizes  and  kinds,  or  only  those  under  4^  inches  in  length? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  All  the  Swiss  pattern  files. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  the  Swiss  pattern  files  involve  this  heavy 
percentage  of  labor  to  produce  them? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  do  here. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  they  were  described  as  "Swiss  pattern '^ 
in  the  tariff  bill,  they  would  not  include  any  of  the  files  where  you 
have  practically  all  but  1  per  cent  of  the  consumption — all  but  1  per 
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cent  of  the  consumption  in  this  country,  where  you  manufacture 
them?  Is  that  true?  Are  there  any  of  these  Swiss  pattern  files  made 
here,  where  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  produce  all  but  5  per 
cent  of  what  is  imported  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  are  four  concerns  to  my  knowledge  in  this 
country  making  this  kind  of  file ;  four  concerns.  There  ought  to  be 
a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  do  they  make  any  particular  style  of 
Swiss  nattem,  where  they  make  90  peV  cent  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  make  the  full  line. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  sell  only  about  50  per  cent  of  them — ^they 
supply  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  are  more  files  imported  of  this  grade  than 
are  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Eighty  thousand  dollars  made  and  $70,000  im- 
ported, you  say.  You  need  not  be  particular.  They  supply  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  About  that ;  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  the  factory  capacity  in  the  manufacture  of  files 
in  the  United  States  constitute  enough  or  is  it  enough  in  quantity  to 
supply  the  American  market?  Do  you  not  make  considerable  for  the 
export  trade  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  We  are  equipped  for  the  export  trade;  the 
American  manufacturers  are. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  were  confined  to  the  American  market  only, 
would  there  be  either  an  overproduction  or  would  you  have  to  curtail 
your  production  or  discharge  some  of  your  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  if  you  ran  your  factory  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  to  supply  the  American  market  alone,  would  it  change 
the  rate  of  wages  that  you  pay  those  men  ?  Would  you  pay  any  less 
or  any  more? 

Mr.  NicHoi^ON.  I  should  say  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  reduce 
wajres  if  we  lost  our  export  business.    Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.  The  point  I  make  is  that  you  sell  a  part  of 
your  product  abroad,  sometimes  at  little  or  no  profit,  and  the  point 
IS  that,  whether  you  sell  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss,  it  makes  no  difference 
in  the  wage  scale  that  you  pay  to  your  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  By  running  to  the  full  capacity  you  manufacture 
at  a  less  possible  cost,  of  course,  and  the  consumer  does  not  have  to 
pay  any  more,  does  he,  for  his  files  than  if  you  ran  on  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  supply  only  the  home  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  it  would  make  no  difference  to 
the  consumer  whether  we  had  a  dollar's  worth  of  export  business  or 
not,  but  it  would  make  a  difference  to  us  in  the  cost.  Where  we  would 
make  100  per  cent  of  files,  we  would  be  forced  to  make  only  80  per 
cent.  It  is  not  alone  that  we  would  export  20  per  cent  of  files — 20  per 
cent  of  that  100  per  cent — but  we  are  also  able  to  run  our  help  on 
full  time  by  keeping  a  stock  to  supply  that  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  men  did  you  say  are  now  employed  in 
the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  about  G,000. 
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Mr.  FoRDKEY.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  understand  you,  and  I 
want  to  know  whether  we  do  understand  one  another  or  not.  As 
to  that  price  list  that  was  fixed  in  1890,  every  man  or  every  party 
that  handles  your  files  handles  them  on  that  price  list? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  or  any  other  American  file  product. 
,  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  I  mean;  so  that  as  they  go  from  his 
hands  to  another  the  discount  is  a  little  less,  profit  aaded.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  that.  That  is  a  basis  to  start  your  price  on,  and  your 
figuring  and  discounts  grow  les,s  as  it  changes  fn)m  one  party's  hands 
to  another's  and  a  profit  added? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  witness  will  say  that  there  is  a  large 
variety  of  hardware  sold  on  list  prices  where  they  make  an  enormous 
discount.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 
,   The  Chairman.  A  high  price  list  and  a  large  discount  to  the 
trade? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  and  while  Mr.  Cockran  seems  to  think  this 
is  ridiculous,  yet  there  are  discounts  that  run  up  into  the  nineties — 
93  and  ^  and  93  and  ^. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  it  is  intended  to  cover  up  the  discrimination 
that  is  exercised  by  the  seller. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Nicholson  is  old  enough  to  tell  why 
it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  changed  your  prices  it  would  confuse  the 
market  so  that  your  customers  would  not  know  what  the  discount 
was  on  the  new  price  list  until  he  would  become  familiar  with  your 
discounts,  and  so  on ;  and  for  that  reason  you  run  along  on  j'^our  old 
price  list? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^ON.  Yes,  sir.  This  list  was  adopted  in  1890.  It  was 
at  once  published  in  all  the  trade  papers;  that  is,  tlie  Iron  Age,  the 
Iron  World,  in  Pittsburg  and  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  Swiss  patterns.  You  say 
about  $150,000  worth  of  these  are  sold  here— $80,000  worth  made 
here  and  $70,000  worth  imported? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  all  the  Swiss  pattern?  That 
$150,000  worth  includes  all  that  is  properly  described  as  Swiss 
pattern  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  the  Swiss  pattern  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  concerns  make  the  Swiss  pattern  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  American  Swiss  File  Company,  of  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  and  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all — all  that  you  think  of  now  i 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  all  I  think  of  now. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  only  three. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  four  of  them. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  think  there  are  several,  but  I  could  not  tell 
you.    There  are  seven  or  eight  of  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  Here  are  three  or  four  price  lists  [exhibiting  same]. 
This  first  one  is  the  price  list  of  patent  cut  files  and  rasps.    The  next 
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is  Swiss  pattern  files,  the  same  sizes  and  lengths  and  varieties — all 
there.    What  is  the  distinction  between  those  two? 

Mr.  NiCHOi-soN.  Those  are  the  small  files. 

Mr.  HiLii.  I  know;  but  these  Swiss  files  run  up  to  12  inches  or 
14  inches. 

Mr.  Niciioi^JON.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Swiss  pattern  files 
and  the  Nicholson  File  Company's  list  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  has  three  cuts,  which  are  known  as  the 
"bastard,"  "  second  cut,"  and  "  smooth."  The  others  go  by  numbers^ 
from  0  to  008 — numbers  that  you  can  get  of  finer  files.  You  can 
not  get  a  coarser  file. 

iir.  Hill.  That  is  not  what  I  want  to  get  at.  What  is  the  Swiss 
pattern  as  distinguished  from  the  American  style  of  file? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  to  get  a  greater  variety  of  cut. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a  different  way  of  manufactur- 
ing it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No.  I  did  not  say  that  there  is  any  different  way 
of  manufacturing  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  the  Swiss  pattern  file  with  the  same  number  of 
cuts  costs  no  more  to  make  here  than  your  own  style  of  file  with  the 
same  number  of  cuts? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  true ;  but  you  can  readily  see,  Mr.  Hill, 
that  of  the  regular  styles  of  cuts  there  is  not  as  much  labor  value  in 
preparing  the  blank  as  there  is  on  that  variety  of  little  stuff  that  I 
showed  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  This  sterling  price 
list  is  of  the  same  files  as  those,  only  made  up  in  pounds  sterling. 
Does  it  figure  out  the  same,  or  are  the  rates  lower? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  are  altogether  different.  They  are  based  on 
the  under  list  there,  which  is  the  Sheffield  list,  which  is  the  list  we  and 
other  manufacturers,  wherever  they  may  be,  have  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  you  can  make  these  cheaper  by  having  a  foreign 
trade  and  larger  output?  Could  you  not  make  them  just  as  much 
cheaper  if  you  had  a  larger  foreign  trade  than  if  you  sold  more  in 
this  country?  It  is  not  a  question  of  foreign  trade  so  much  as  a 
question  of  the  quantity  you  make? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  the  question  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  not  your  trade  been  steadily  increasing  uniformly 
in  the  United  States  until  you  have  practiciiUy  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can market — I  mean  the  general  file  trade  in  the  country?  Within 
the  last  few  years  has  it  not  practically  taken  up  the  whole  demand 
for  files  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  You  see  the  importations' have  been  running 
about  the  same  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  the  price  fallen  to  any  great  extent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  HuAj.  Then,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  cost  could  be  reduced  by 
the  increase  of  trade,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Nv-),  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  it  can  be  decreased  by  the  increase  of  trade  if  you 
can  get  trade  from  outside  the  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  can  be.  We  have  decreased  our  prices  each 
year  in  the  last  nine  years,  as  I  reported  in  my  anunal  report.    Each 
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year  we  show  that  the  average  prices  received  for  our  entire  product 
has  varied  from  1  to  5  per  cent  less  than  the  prices  of  the  preceding 
year.  We  have  not  taken  advantage  of  Cvonsumers  or  conditions  or 
anything  else,  but  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  cheaper  cost. 
■  Mr.  Hill.  When  did  you  commence  maxing  Swiss  pattern  goods 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  1885. 

Mr.  Hill.  AAHien  did  they  first  begin  to  come  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  suppose  in  the  sixties. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  did  you  go  into  making  this  style  of  goods  instead 
of  your  own  former  style? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  line.    It 
completed  our  line.    It  became  a  part  of  our  line. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  trade  demanded  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  it  was  a  part  of  our  line. 

Mr.  Hiix.  It  could  be  used  for  tne  same  class  of  work? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes ;  but  they  would  not  use  that  high-grade  file 
for  common,  ordinary  work. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Swiss  pattern  goods  compared 
with  the  ordinary  style  you  make  now? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  the  volume  we  have  sold  in  the  last  year  it 
runs 

Mr.  Hill.  Half  and  half — half  the  Swiss  pattern  and  half  the 
other? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  would  say  it  might  be  2  per  cent,  basing  it  on 
what  we  sold  last  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Colonel  Nicholson,  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  What 
is  the  volume  of  the  business  of  your  factory  ? 
-  Mr.  Nicholson.  What  is  the  volume? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Last  year  or  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Last  year,  1907. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Our  output  was  about  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  factories  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  four  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  One  in  Indiana,  one  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  New 
Jersey,  and  one  in  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  production  of 
your  competitors  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  T  should  say  that  to-day  we  might  be  making  65 
or  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  making  65  or  70  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumption of  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Of  the  output  of  new  files  made  in  this  couiitrr. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  your  price  fixes  the  price  in  the  x^merican 
market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  so.    There  is  not  a  day  when  we  do 
not  have  to  make  a  concession  to  a  number  of  houses  in  order  to  hold 
*  them ;  that  is,  our  competitors  force  us  each  day  to  make  these  prices 
to  hold  the  trade  we  have. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  proportion  of  your  business,  your  output, 
do  you  sell  in  foreign  countries? 

Air.  Nicholson.  About  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  80  per  cent,  then,  is  for  the  domestic  mar- 
ket ard  20  per  cent  is  for  the  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  As  we  have  developed  our  export  business;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  countries  do  you  sell  your  export  trade? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  All  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  go  into  Germany  and  France  and  the 
European  countries  and  pay  the  tariff  taxes  to  enter  those  countries 
to  compete  with  them? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  had  a  considerable  trade  in  most  of  those 
countries  before  the  tariff  acts  were  put  in  force.  Now  we  have  lost 
trade  in  many  of  those  countries,  due  to  their  protective  tariff  and 
our  not  being  able  to  compete. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  considerable  tariff  tax  was  enacted  in  Ger- 
many immediately  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  in  fact,  early  in 
the  seventies.  Did  you  enter  that  country  with  your  trade  before  that 
time? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  we  entered  it  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  ever  since  you  have  been  dealing  in  Ger- 
many vou  have  been  going  in  there  in  the  face  of  a  protective 
tarid?-^ 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Which  was  very  light  until  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  continuing  your  business  there? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  but  it  is  falling  off  perceptibly.  Our  files 
are  in  demand  on  the  reputation  that  we  have  been  earning  for 
eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  selling  files  in  France? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  To  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  France  you  have  to  pay  the  maximum  rate 
against  the  English  manufacturer,  who  pays  the  minimum  rate  of 
tariff? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  therefore  going  into  European  countries 
and  competing  in  the  sale  of  files  not  only  with  their  home  produc- 
tion, but  with  productions  from  other  countries — goin^  into  those 
European  countries  where  the  other  countries  have  a  differential  in 
the  advantage  of  the  tariff? 

^Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  but  I  would  say  it  is  on  the  wane  in  those 
countries  that  have  enforced  a  tariff  law.  When  we  started  in  most 
of  those  countries  they  did  not  have  their  tariff  laws,  and  we  got  in 
our  entering  wedges  then. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  that  is  the  case,  you  are  not  selling  20  per  cent 
of  your  goods  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  20  per  cent  of  our  product  for 
export  shows  much  of  a  profit — not  on  the  whole  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  does  not  show  you  a  loss,  does  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  do  not  figure  it  as  a  loss,  because  there  are 
different  ways  of  figuring  what  your  cost  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Here  is  a  proposition  I  would  like  to  laiow  about 
very  much  if  you  can  give  me  an  absolute  answer  to  it.  Are  you  sell- 
ing in  those  foreign  countries  at  a  loss  or  not? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  If  we  depended  alone  on  that  20  per  cent  of  busi- 
ness we  would  not  continue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand :  but  that  does  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion. I  want  to  know  whether  the  price  you  are  selling  at  in  those 
foreign  countries  is  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  think  it  is  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  do  not  want  to  answer  my  question,  of 
course,  you  can  say  so.  But  we  want  facts,  and  you  know  whether 
or  not  there  is  an  actual  loss  on  those  individual  sales  that  you  are 
making  in  France  and  Germany.  Do  they  show  an  actual  loss  on 
your  books? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Some  of  these  sales  show  an  actual  loss. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  average  sales.  Do  they  show  an  ac- 
tual loss?  Do  you  say  to  the  committee  that  they  show  an  actual 
loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  I  have  answered  that  question  when  I  say 
if  that  20  per  cent  of  our  business  was  the  whole  business  we  would 
not  be  willing  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  say  that  your  annual  sales  in  France 
and  Germany  and  elsewhere  are  at  a  net  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  France  and  Germany  your  sales  are  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  did  not  ask  the  question  in  that  way.  If  you 
had  I  should  say  they  were.  We  had  trades  in  both  F'rance  and  Ger- 
many that  we  had  worked  hard  to  obtain.  Then  they  enacted  tariff 
measures  which  made  it  necessary,  in  order  to  retain  that  trade,  to 
reduce  our  price  below  the  price  at  which  we  went  into  those  mar- 
kets. That  same  condition  does  not  obtain  to-day  in  Australia  and 
in  some  other  countries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  Australia  you  are  not  selling  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  in  France  and  Germany,  where  you  are 
paying  a  tariff,  you  arc  selling  at  a  loss.  I  want  to  know  whether 
the  amount  or  price  at  which  you  are  selling  on  the  average  your 
files  in  those  markets  is  less  than  the  cost  of  j)roduction,  with  freight 
added? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  that  the  actual  transactions  in  those 
two  countries  are  showing  no  profit. 

Mr.  Undkrw(K)d.  But  are  they  less  than  the  cost  of  production, 
with  freight  added,  and  tariff  added  ?  ^ 

Mr.  NrciioiisoN.  I  should  think  in  many  instances  they  were. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  am  asking  ns  a  whole. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  have  been  making  a  loss  over  there  on 
these  sales,  it  has  been  so  little — such  a  minimum  amount — that  it 
does  not  impress  you  if  you  can  not  tell  me,  I  suppose.    Is  that  sol 

Mr.  Niciior^ON.  I  think  we  can  cany  a  moderate  loss  in  consider- 
ation of  the  advantages  and  increase  that  we  get  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  conclusions.  I  am 
asking  you  to  answer  my  question  as  to  whether,  on  the  whole,  the 
goods,  the  files,  you  sell  in  France  and  Germany,  counting  your 
actual  factory  cost,  freight  added,  and  the  tariff  added  that  they 
assess  against  you — whether  )'ou  are  selling  those  files  in  those  coun- 
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tries  at  a  loss  or  below  the  cost  price,  taking  the  whole  nm  of  your 
business  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  in  many  instances  we  would. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  but  that  is  not  answering  my  question.  Of 
course  you  may  lose  money  in  many  instances  ana  yet  make  a  profit 
I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  to  the  net  result. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  the  net  result. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  we  would. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think,  as  a  whole,  you  are  losing  money  in 
that  country? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  the  tariff  in  those  two  countries 
that  you  have  to  pay  to  enter  there  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  Germany  and  in  France? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  pay  the  general  tariff. 

Mr.  Undeiiwood.  You  pa}'^  the  maxinmrn  tariff  in  both  countries? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  So  much  a  pound.  On  6-inch  files  and  over  it 
is  $9.50  for  220  pounds.    That  ranges  down  to  $2.38  for  over  13-inch. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Please  state  that  again. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Six  inches  and  over,  $9.50  for  220  pounds,  and 
from  r>J  inches  to  the  13-inch,  $5.95  for  220  pounds,  and  over  13 
inches,  $2.38  for  220  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  in  France? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  $5.20  for  220  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  how  much  are  you  losing?  You  say  you 
are  making  a  loss  in  Germany  and  France. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  can  not  tell  you.    What  do  you  want  to  get  at? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  get  at  what  you  can  enter  that  market 
on,  can  make  a  profit,  if  the  French  tariff  is  reduced  one-half. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  we  could  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  still  make  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  are  making  a  loss  on  vour  files  going 
into  Germany  of  something  like  $7.50  on  220  pounds? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  the  entire  tariff  was  taken  off  files  going 
into  Germany  and  France,  could  you  enter  the  market  then  with 
your  files  and  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  saj^  we  could  hold  our  own  then,  if  we 
could  get  back  to  the  prices  we  had  before. 

Mr.  underwood.  By  "  holding  our  own  "  you  mean  you  could  sell 
in  those  markets  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  thmk  it  would  help  us  to  make  a  profit  on  our 
other  stuff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  you  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: If  the  entire  $9.50  was  taken  off  in  Germany,  and  you  did  not 
have  to  pay  that  tariff,  at  the  prices  you  are  selling  there  now  would 
you  make  a  profit  ? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  We  would  not  do  that  business  and  consider  it 
profitable  if  that  was  our  whole  business. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  we  would  not  make  a  profit,  not 
when  all  our  costs  are  entered  and  considered  in  the  transaction.  We 
did  not  go  into  the  thing  primarily  with  that  point  in  view;  neither 
did  they. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  present  cost  price. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  By  "cost  price,"  do  you  mean  each  item  should 
stand  its  own  proportion? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  factory  cost  price.  That  is  what  I 
am  talking  about.  Now,  you  say  if  you  went  in  there  with  freight 
added,  without  any  duty,  and  sold  at  present  prices  you  would  be 
making  a  loss.     Is  that  what  I  understand  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  rf ICH0L80N.  I  do  not  believe  that  portion  of  our  business  has 
shown  a  profit  before  or  since  the  tariif. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  how  much  higher  do  you  sell  your  goods  for 
in  this  market  than  you  are  selling  them  in  the  export  market— in 
Germany,  for  example? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  prices  vary  in  this  country  on  the  products 
that  we  make. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  on  the  same  class  of  goods,  how  much  more 
are  you  selling  them  for  in  this  country  than  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  the  same  class  of  goods,  from  25  to  28  per  cent, 
I  should  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  25  to  28  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  per  cent  is  $9.50  on  220  pounds  of 
files,  as  you  calculated  awhile  ago?  What  per  cent  of  the  value  is 
that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  can  not  figure  it.  It  would  depend  on  the 
sort  of  composition  that  made  up  that  220  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  the  duty  would  be  $9.  What  is  the 
value  of  those  files — the  class  you  sell  in  the  German  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  would  be  a  haphazard  guess. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Give  us  the  price  or  some  of  those  products. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  might  be  $60.  The  invoice  on  that  would  be  15 
per  cent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  much  is  the  freight  to  take  that  box 
over  there?     How  much  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  should  think  it  might  be  90 
cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  from  that  statement.  Colonel,  it  is  very 
evident  we  can  cut  this  duty,  except  on  these  Swiss  pattern  files  below 
the  grade  of  4  inches — we  can  cut  this  duty  off,  cut  it  in  two,  and  put 
you  on  as  good  a  basis  in  this  country  as  that  on  which  you  are  able  to 
sell  at  a  profit  in  France  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  can  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  your  figures  would  seem  to  point  to. 
You  are  selling:  in  the  Orient  part  of  your  products.  Are  you  paying 
a  tariff  there  m  the  markets  you  enter? 

Mr.  N1CH01.SON.  We  are  just  that. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  that  tariff? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  only  in  Japan.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  it 
here.  At  all  events,  that  and  the  manufacture  there  have  tended  to 
bar  us  out  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  making  a  profit  on  the  files  which  you 
enter  in  the  Japanese  market? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  only  sold  8,000  dozen. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  had  to  reduce  our  price  to  get  those  in. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  selling  under  your  factory  price — ^your 
factory  cost,  with  the  freight  added  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  are  speaking  just  of  the  factory  cost  and 
freight  added?  You  include  no  general  expenses,  and  depreciation, 
and  insurance,  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oh.  yes;  I  coimt  that  as  factorv  cost.    What  I 

count  as  factory  cost  is  the  cost  of  making  the  file,  the  overhead 

charges,  the  interest  on  your  outstanding  obligations,  without  profits. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  file 

but  the  profit? 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  call  factory  cost.    Of  course,  I 

do  not  include  in  that  interest  on  the  capital,  because  that  is  profit. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  not  the  way,  as  a  rule,  that  the  American 

manufacturers  view  their  business — to  go  for  foreign  business  or  the 

foreigner  to  go  for  foreign  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  tliat;  but  I  am  asking  a  question 
from  my  point  of  view,  not  from  yours. 
Mr.  ^Nicholson.  It  would  show  a  loss. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  loss?     Would  it  be  a  great  per  cent? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  tell  you.     I  would  be  ashamed  to  tell 
some  people  what  our  loss  would  be. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Would  it  be  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  be  a  loss 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  it  amount  to  a  5  per  cent  loss? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  On  that  basis  it  would  not  be  a  profitable  business 
to  enter  into  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  I  see  that  you  ar«  unwilling  to  give  us  the 
information,  and  therefore  I  take  it  that  you  are  willing  for  us  to 
come  to  our  conclusions  without  the  information. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  With  a  variety  of  3,500  kinds  of  files,  with  no  two 
bills  alike,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  what  percentage  of  loss  a  manu- 
facturer would  incur.  I  have  stated  that  we  would  make  a  loss.  I 
can  not  tell  you  what  per  cent.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  it. 
Mr.  Underwood.  In  your  books  at  home,  where  you  have  esti- 
mated for  yourselves  this  business  in  Germany  and  France  and  the 
Orient — do  you  carry  that  business  on  your  books  at  a  loss  in  your 
own  countinghouse? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  are  carried  there  for  what  they  are.  We  sell 
them  and  we  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  your  reports  and  on  your  books — are  you 
carrying  this  foreign  business  on  your  books  as  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  If  these  goods  had  charged  to  them  their 
proportion  of  all  the  expense,  they  would  show  a  loss. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  putting  any  "  ifs  "  in.  You  keep  a  set 
of  books,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood*  And  I  want  to  know  whether  your  books  disclose 
a  loss  on  this  foreign  business. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  filled  last  year  over  65,000  orders  for  files. 
We  do  not  go  through  and  dissect  each  invoice  to  see  whether  it  is  a 
loss,  or  how  much  of  a  loss  it  is.  We  know  that  business  is  un- 
profitable. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  keep  an  account  of  your  foreign  trade,  don't 
you? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  last  nine  years,  since  you  have  been  presi- 
dent of  this  company 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Since  1892 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  reported  since  then  at  any  time  to  your 
directors  that  the  foreign  business  that  you  are  doing  has  been  at  a 
loss,  as  a  whole  t 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  ask  have  I  reported  it? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  Is  tl^ere  a  single  one  of  your  reports  that 
shows  that  fact? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Every  one  of  my  reports  would  show  it  if  I  were 
to  explain  to  them  that  each  invoice  on  each  foreign  account  should 
bear  its  proportion  to  the  100  per  cent  of  expense  of  making  that  file. 
But  we  never  have  figured  that  that  would  be  the  basis  ot  entering 
the  export  business.  If  we  got  our  factory  cost,  our  inside  cost,  that 
is  all  we  can  expject.  That  enables  us  to  get  our  other  business 
cheaper.  Our  inside  cost  would  be  enhanced  very  largely  by  the 
total  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  you  to  say,  when  you  shipped  those 
goods  abroad  you  certainly  make  your  inside  cost  with  freight 
added  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  try  to  make  our  inside  cost.  I  did  not  say 
freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  your  overhead  cost  as 
compared  with  your  labor  cost  on  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  believe  that  condition  would  be  the  same 
in  any  two  factories  in  the  country.  Different  people  have  different 
ways  of  figuring. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  take  your  own  figures.  I  believe  you  said 
the  labor  cost  of  files  was  about  65  or  70  per  cent,  this  morning? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  That  is  the  large  size,  or  is  that  the  average? 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  said  the  average  was  65  to  75  per  cent.  Now 
your  material  cost,  you  said,  was  about  17  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seventeen  added  to  70  will  make  87  per  cent 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Eighty-seven,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes:  17  added  to  70  would  make  87  per  cent. 
That  is  right.    Now,  the  other  charges  would  be  13  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  your  inside  tost  has  covered  all  except  that 
13  i^r  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  they  cover  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  do  cover  that? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  We  will  cover  that  with  the  other  supplies,  and  so 
forth.    That  makes  up  the  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  your  factory  price  was  the  inside  price, 
which  must  include  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  in  the  factory ;  so 
that  the  business  administration  must  represent  what  is  above  that, 
13  per  cent. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  at  all.  If  you  have  been  able  to  get  two  men 
to  come  here  who  will  come  here  to  tell  you  what  constitutes  cost  in 
any  large  factory  and  have  them  agree  as  to  details,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  would  say.  We  have  raw  material,  we  have  labor  and  sup- 
plies, we  have  repairs,  we  have  expenses  inside.  That  is  100  per 
cent.  Now,  when  you  come  to  shipping,  to  the  interest  charges,  to 
the  executive  cost,  to  the  taxes,  to  tne  insurance,  to  the  depreciation, 
you  have  got  other  items;  and  every  fellow  that  I  have  had  any  expe- 
rience with  takes  and  figures  that  40,  50,  70,  and  100  per  cent.  He 
adds  the  whole  items  that  he  has  got  first,  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  all  comes  under  the  13  per  cent  you  left, 
because  if  you  were  stating  candidly  the  facts  this  morning  to  the 
chairman,  when  he  asked  you  about  what  the  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  the  article  was  in  labor,  and  you  said  65  or  70  per  cent  and  then 
said  there  was  17  per  cent  of  it  cost  of  material,  you  did  not  leave  the 
13  per  cent  out  of  which  you  could  figure  these  other  propositions. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Those  are  the  propositions  to  figure  in  that  13  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  got  to  come  in  that  13  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  no;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  your  original  statement  as  to  the  amount 
of  labor  cost  was  not  correct,  because  there  can  not  be  more  than  100 
per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  price. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  If  I  misunderstood  you  to  say  the  factory  cost 
to  me  is  the  inside  cost 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  labor  cost  and  the  material  cost  are  bound 
to  be  in  the  factory  cost,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  NicHoi^soN.  They  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  other  items  must  be  included  in  the  13 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What?  Grindstones  and  supplies  and  everything 
else?  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  sir.  I  would  not  stand  on  the  rec- 
ord that  13  per  cent  would  cover  executive  ability  and  everything  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  the  foreign  files  made  by  machinery  or  by 
hand? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Generally  by  machinery  to-day;  ten  years  ago  by 
hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  labor  cost  in  this  country,  per  file,  per 
unit  of  files,  as  small,  on  account  of  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
labor,  as  the  labor  cost  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  not.  I  should  say  that  in  Germany, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Sweden,  in  Austria,  and  in  some  factories  in  Shef- 
field, the  efficiency  of  the  labor  was  quite  as  good  as  it  is  here ;  that 
the  cost  per  unit  is  less.' 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  how  much  less? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  You  have  not  been  able  to 
find  it  out.    Neither  have  we,  though  we  have  tried. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  Colonel,  when  you  take  your  product  of 
files,  add  a  very  high  rate  of  duty,  and  go  into  Germany  in  competi- 
tion with  the  German  manufacturer,  I  think  it  is  up  to  you  to  explain 
to  this  committee  exactly  the  difference  in  cost,  in  labor  cost,  and  in 
the  efficiency  of  labor;  that  is,  if  you  are  asking  a  duty  from  us,  if 
you  are  asking  us  to  maintain  the  protective  tariff.  We  will  have  a 
meeting  after  lunch,  and  if  you  can  ascertain  those  facts  I  would 
be  glad,  for  my  own  enlightenment,  if  you  could  enlighten  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  again,  Mr.  Nicholson,  after  2 
o'clock.  "  j 

The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  aiternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.85  o'clock  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 


afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thnrsday^  January  16^  1909, 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  SAMUEL  M.  ITICHOLSON— Continned. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Yon  said 
this  morning  that  in  billing  your  goods  you  made  discounts,  some- 
times 70  and  sometimes  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  depending  largely 
on  the  size  of  the  bill,  or  based  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  bill.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  And  on  the  character  of  the  trade  sold. 

The  Chairman.  For  various  good  reasons  to  yourself,  you  made 
discounts  varying  from  70  to  about  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  such  an  invoice  was  composed  partly  of 
this  Swiss  pattern  file  and  partly  of  other  files,  I  suppose  the  discount 
would  be  the  same  on  the  whole  bill? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  does  it  make? 

Mr.  NicHor^oN.  There  is  a  different  scale  of  discounts  based  on 
that  yellow  list  that  you  had  this  morning. 

The  Chair^ian.  What  is  that  scale  of  discounts? 

Mr.  NicH()i^)N.  That  runs,  perhaps,  from  50  to  65  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Never  over  05  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nichoi-sdn.  Yes;  I  think  we  have  had  instances  of  70  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  if  a  man  bought  $10,000  worth  of  files— 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  say  a  farge  order — and  20  per 
cent  were  Swiss  files,  you  would  put  them  all  in  at  the  same  dis^'ount? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  never  put  them  in  at  the  same  discount. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  always  make  a  distinction  between 
the  Swiss  and  the  other  files? 
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Mn  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  relates  to  the  whole  Swiss  line? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  had  a  factory  in  Canada.  Where 
is  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  At  Fort  Hope,  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  us  the  files  by  the  dozen,  there;  for 
instance,  take  any  particular  block;  take  those  not  exceeding  2^ 
inches.    That  is  the  first,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  piece  price  for  making  those  files  at 
Fort  Hope? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  not  that.  We  have  no  data  to  furnish 
that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  data  to  furnish  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  data  to  furnish  that. 

The  Chairman.  No  data? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  paying  in  Canada 
for  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  For  a  2i-inch  file  ?  } 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  When  we  have  3,500  varieties?  We  make  8,500 
varieties. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  3,500  different  kinds? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  you  do  not  have  a  piece  price  for 
every  separate  one  of  the  3,500  kinds,  do  you? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  do  not.     Each  file  is  handled  150  times. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Each  file  is  handled  at  least  150  times.  How 
could  you  make  a  piece  price?  You  mean  the  cost  or  the  selling 
price  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  price  paid  for  labor,  per  dozen.  You 
say  you  pay  by  the  piece. 

Mr.  NicHOi^ON.  In  the  cutting. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want  to  do.  I  want  to  get 
a  comparison  of  the  price  you  pay  in  Canada  and  the  price  you  pay 
in  the  United  States.     You  know  about  it,  do  yon  not  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  now  you  are  asking  a  different  question. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  asking  you  to  take  the  files  not  exceed- 
ing 2^  inches  in  length,  and  I  am  asking  you  if  there  is  the  same 
pnce  prevails,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  no. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Labor  is  cheaper  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  having  you  give  us  generaliza- 
tions.    I  want  the  details. 

Mr.  Nichoi^on.  My  dear  sir,  if  I  could  give  you — 

The  Chairman.  We  have  evidence  that  labor  is  not  cheaper  in 
Canada.  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  prices  yon  pay.  Single  out  any 
one  article  or  any  dozen  articles,  and  tell  me  what  price  you  pay? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  had  about  20  files  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  Swiss  files.  You  do 
not  make  the  Swiss  files  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  others.  On  the  same  kind  of  a  file, 
give  me  the  price  you  pay  per  dozen  pieces  for  making  them  in 
Canada,  for  the  labor,  and  the  price  you  pay  in  the  United  States 
for  the  labor,  for  the  same  file. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  For  the  same  file? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  same  file. 

Mr..  Nicholson.  I  have  not  that  data. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  give  me  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  send  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  can  you  send  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  If  it  is  some  particular  file,  I  can.  You  spoke  of 
the  2^-inch  file. 

The  Chairman.  Take  some  stvle,  referring  to  your  notes,  take 
some  file  not  more  than  7  inches  long. 

Mr.  NiCHOi^ON.  We  can  take  a  4-inch  flat  bastard  file  in  both 
cases.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  cutting  is  only  one 
operation,  with  a  job  price.  The  grinding  is  one  operation,  and  that 
has  a  job  price,  and  the  drawfiling  is  a  job  price,  and  each  of  tho?e 

E rices  vanes  in  Canada,  from  the  corresponding  price  in  the  United 
tates.  There  are  a  number  of  other  operations,  such  as  hardening, 
which  are  paid  for  by  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  factory  a  list  of  the  WAges  you  pay  on 
the  different  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  there  has  never  been  any  such  thing  in 
any  factory  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  do  you  keep  account  of  your  labor? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  know  what  the  labor  tDtals  to  the  output. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  mean  your  labor  to  the  piece.  You  know 
what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  beg  to 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  want  to  answer  it,  do  not. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Most  assuredly  I  do,  if  we  have  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  can  answer  me  and  answer  me  fairly 
and  clearly,  and  I  should  advise  you  to  do  it,  but  you  can  do  as  you 
please  about  it. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  My  dear  sir,  we  never  have  kept  what  a  2-inch  file 
cost  to  make  in  Canada  and  what  it  cost  to  make  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  for  the  piece  price  on  any  particular 
file,  and  then  I  asked  you  if  you  had  a  list  from  which  you  made  up 
your  pay  rolls,  and  you  said  you  had  not,  and  then  I  asked  you  how 
could  you  make  up  a  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  do  make  a  cutting  list  up  there  for  cutting 
these  files,  and  we  have  a  cutting  list  here. 

The  Chairman.  D^es  that  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  file? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  according  to  the  length? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  a  list  that  shows  that? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  What  we  pay  for  cutting? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr,  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  you  pay  for  gjinding? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What  we  pay  for  grinding,  and  what  we  pay  the 
men  as  a  rule — not  for  each  file.    It  is  what  they  turn  out  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that— for  the  day? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  what  they  turn  out.    What  it  is  a  day.  * 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  were  mistaken  when  we  understood  you 
to  say  this  morning  that  you  had  a  piece  price  on  these  files? 

Mr.  NiCHLSON.  1  beg  your  pardon,  we  have  a  piece  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  piece  price  only  on  cutting? 

Mr.  N1CH01.SON.  Yes;  we  have  a  piece  price  on  grinding,  also. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  piece  price  on  what  else  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Cutting. 

The  Chairman.  On  cutting  and  grinding? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Cutting  and  grinding  and  forging. 

The  Chairman.  On  cutting  and  grinding  and  forging.  Any- 
thing else? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  some  cases  on  hardening;  in  other  cases  not. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir — drawfiling. 

The  Chairman.  Four  prices.  Now,  you  have  a  list  of  prices — ^a 
scale  of  prices? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  we  do.  We  have  a  scale  of  prices  here  and  a 
scale  of  prices  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  a  copy  of  the  scale  of  prices  in 
Canada  and  the  scale  of  prices  here? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  give  us  an  affidavit  from  somebody  who 
knows  about  the  prices,  if  you  will.  How  soon  can  you  send  that ; 
within  a  week? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Within  a  week,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  send  us  that  within  a  week,  then.  Mail 
it  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee.  I  think  that  is  all  I  desire  to  ask 
now.    Mr.  Boutell,  I  think  you  said  you  had  a  question  to  ask. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  selling  your  goods  in  the  Orient,  who  is  your  chief 
coinpetitor?  # 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  the  Orient?  Sheffield  and  Germany,  princi- 
pally.   Those  are  the  two  principal  competitors. 

Mr.  Boutell.  British  and  German  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  British  and  German  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Which  one  should  you  say  pressed  you  the  hardest? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  At  the  present  time  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  in  reference  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  customer  and  the  holding  of  a  customer. 
In  securing  a  new  customer  for  files,  I  suppose  the  factors  are  the 
same  as  in  any  other  commodity,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  principarones  being  quality  and  price. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Quality  and  price. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes ;  and  those  are  the  factors  which  play  the  most 
important  part  in  the  case  of  your  rival  in  competing  for  the  custom 
of  a  new  customer,  are  they  not? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  when  you  have  once  accjuired  a  customer,  I  take 
it  that  there  is  a  third  factor  whidh  comes  in,  in  addition  to  quality 
and  price,  enabling  you  to  hold  the  customer,  and  that  is  a  sentiment 
in  favor  of  goods  that  they  have  been  using  and  that  have  given  satis- 
faction. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  not  Ihat  true? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Does  not  this  sentiment  in  favor — to  give  a  concrete 
illustration — of  the  Nicholson  file  act  as  quite  a  substantial  barrier 
to  prevent  the  inroads  of  rivals? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  foreign  countries,  you  mean? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Anywhere. 

Mr.  NicHOi-soN.  Yes;  but  not  to  the  extent  in  foreign  countries  that 
it  does  in  this  country,  because  we  have  not  been  before  the  public 
there— before  the  consumer — to  such  an  extent  as  to  win  those  life- 
long friends  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes,  I  understand ;  but  with  that  qualification  that 
is  true?    , 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  in  getting  a  customer  the  quality 
and  price  of  the  goods  are  the  two  great  factors? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  are  the  factors. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  And  when  you  have  got  a  customer 

Mr.  N.cholson.  You  hold  him  on  merit  and  good  will. 

Mr.  BouTELL  (continuing).  You  hold  him  on  merit  and  good  will, 
and  then  you  are  enabled  to  put  up  the  price  a  little  in  competition 
with  rivals? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  our  original  aim,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
striving  for. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  in  seeking  for  foreign  custom  on  the  two 
factors  of  merit  and  price,  if  we  assume  that  your  rival's  goods  are 
of  the  same  merit,  then  the  recognized  plan  the  .world  over  for  ^t- 
ting  a  new  customer  is  to  give  your  goods  to  him  at  a  price  at  which 
he  will  buy,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  trying  to  put  your  gpods  into  the  Orient,  for  ex- 
ample, where  you  come  into  competition  with  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  have  you  run  across  the  system  which,  by  British  tradew 
and  economists  and  manufacturers,  is  called  "  dumping  " — ^that  is,  en- 
deavoring to  create  a  demand  for  their  goods  and  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  their  goods  by  selling  them  at  any  price  which  the  purchas- 
ers will  give  until  they  have  established  a  market  and  a  demand,  and 
a  sentiment  in  their  favor.    Do  you  run  across  that  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  our  files? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  run  across  it,  but  we  have  not  met  it  to 
that  extent.    The  Germans  have  in  some  instances  done  it 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is,  the  Germans  practice  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  practice  it, 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  But  I  do  not  know  that  they  practice  it;  I  can  not 
say  that  they  practice  it  on  their  high-grade  files. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  I  may  say  that  in  the  parliamentary  examinations 
taken  before  a  committee  of  the  British  Parliament  concerning 
rivalry  in  the  Orient  and  South  America  in  the  textile  trade  it  ap- 
peared that  the  commonest  method  of  getting  a  new  customer  by 
Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain  was  by  selling  their  goods  away 
below  what  they  sold  them  for  at  home,  sometimes  even  away  below 
the  cost  of  production,  in  order  to  get  a  customer. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  what  I  ask  is  whether  this  process  of  dumping, 
in  which  Great  Britain  seems  to  be  the  greatest  international 
offender,  is  something  that  you  have  to  meet  in  your  business. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  to  meet  it  to  some  extent  where  our  men 
are  there  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  an  inroad ;  but  we  do  not  insti-^ 
gate  it  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  .BouTELL.  I  understand.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether 
that  is  not  a  well-recognized  custom  in  the  trade  in  getting  new 
custom  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  it  is,  in  certain  countries  at  least. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  get  the  goods  in  use? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  meet  German  competition  in  the  Argentine? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  Buenos  Aires? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  and  French. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  Germans  and  the  French  are  your  principal 
competitors  in  Buenos  Aires? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  And  the  English ;  those  three. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  find  this  same  method  of  acquiring  a  new 
market  in  South  America  that  you  do  in  the  Orient? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes ;  to  quite  a  perceptible  extent  in  South  Amer- 
ica. I  have  in  mind  one  very  large  producer  of  steel 'goods  in  Eng- 
land, which  has  the  market — possesses  the  market — of  England. 
They  have  practically  a  monopoly;  I  think  they  have  a  monopoly. 
They  sell  their  goods  at  various  discounts  from  the  same  list  in  va- 
rious countries.  The  cheapest  country  that  I  know  of  that  they  sell 
their  stuff  in  is  South  America. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Two  more  questions  about  this  method  of  carrying 
on  business. 

Mr.  Nicholson  (continuing).  And  there  is  a  wide  range  between 
that  discount  charged  those  people  at  home  and  this  fellow  in  South 
America.    Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  there  may  oe  very  many  instances  of  a 
manufacturer  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  his  normal  price  at  home, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  adopting  the  ordinary  interna- 
tional commercial  method  known  among  manufacturers  of  getting  a« 
new  market? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  had  supposed  it  was  so  from  these  reports  in  re- 
gard to  the  textile  industry  that  it  applied  to  other  goods  just  as 
well. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  in  our  line. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  another  thing.  When  a  man  is  engaged  in 
any  kind  of  business,  whether  it  is  extractive  industry,  rarming, 
mining,  or  lumbering,  whether  he  is  engaged  in  a  manufacturing 
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business  such  as  yours  or  in  trading,  his  annual  balance  sheet  is  made 
up  of  the  sum  of  his  entire  business  during  the  year,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  business  man  does  not  figure,  does  not  keep 
his  books,  on  the  theory  that  he  lost  on  this  bill  of  goods  or  made  on 
that  bill  of  goods;  that  he  lost  on  this  invoice  or  gained  so  much  on 
that  invoice? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  be  impossible.  If  he  did,  he  would  lose 
on  everything;  that  is,  the  cost  of  arriving  at  those  data  would  be  so 
expensive  that  he  would  lose.  As  I  said,  we  invoiced  last  year  be- 
tween 52,000  and  66,000  invoices.  Now,  no  two  of  those  were  the 
same  composition ;  some  covered  four  or  five  pages  of  written  invoice 
and  others,  perhaps,  would  cover  a  half  a  page.  They  would  take 
a  wide  range  of  files. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Again,  a  man  who  has  anything  to  sell,  whether  he 
digs  it  out  of  the  ground  or  makes  it  or  buys  it  from  somebody  else— 
a  man  who  has  something  to  sell  in  quantities — his  effort  is  to  sell 
the  entire  bulk  of  what  he  has  to  sell  at  the  greatest  possible  total 
figure,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  he  sells  all  he  can  to  his  best  customer,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  NiCHOLaoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  then  he  sells  all  he  can  to  his  second  best  cus- 
tomer? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  And  then  he  sells  all  he  can  to  the  third  best,  and 
so  on  down  the  line ;  but  whatever  he  sells,  he  tries  each  year  to  sell 
what  he  makes  or  what  he  has  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  NiCHOiJSON.  And  if  he  is  an  American  he  is  anxious  to  enhance 
his  this  year's  product  over  his  last. 

Mr.  BoDTELL.  And  he  figures  out  his  result  for  the  year  from  the 
total  operations? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  if  his  total  operations  show  a  profit,  he  has  got 
a  profitable  business?     That  is  the  way  business  men  figure? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  we  have  figured  it  since  we 
have  been  engaged  in  our  business.  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  to 
figure  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  disposing  of  your  entire  product,  selling  all  you 
can  to  your  best  customer  and  then  all  you  can  to  jrour  second  liest, 
and  so  on  down  the  line,  it  is  always  good  business,  is  it  not,  to  have 
the  men  who  get  the  different  prices  on  your  goods  as  far  apart  as 
possible,  and  to  have  them  know  as  little  about  the  prices  which  the 
•others  pay  as  possible  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  quite  follow  that,  sir.  As  you  under- 
stand, we  sell  from  a  uniform  list. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Oh,  I  understand;  but  if  you  have  two  wholesale 
dealers  right  alongside  of  each  other,  you  naturally  sell  to  those  two 
men  at  the  same  price,  if  possible  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  or  we  would  be  apt  to  if  one  was  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  the  other  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Mr.  Hill  says  it  depends  on  the  way  they  pay  their 
bills.    Mr.  Hill  has  been  in  business  and  I  have  not,  I  admit  that; 
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but  if  they  paid  their  bills  equally  well,  you  would  not  make  a  price 
diflferent  between  men  right  alongside  of  each  other? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  could  not,  in  this  country,  make  a  diflference. 
You  would  have  to  treat  your  jobbing  friends  alike  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  if  you  have  anything  to  sell  abroad  or  have  any 
surplus  to  dispose  of,  it  is  good  business  to  sell  that  as  far  away  from 
your  best  customer  as  possible? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  That  would  seem  to  be  so  to  me,  although  I  have 
never  been  in  business.    It  seems  like  common  sense. 

Mr.  JIiCHOLSoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  On  page  4469  of  the  hearings,  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles  says 
this: 

A  representative  of  an  organization  of  100  Importers  and  exiwrters  wished  to 
present  certain  evidence  to  the  committee  and  the  gentleman  who  spoke  to  me 
said  he  would  lose  his  financial  standing  and  be  financially  ruined,  possibly,  If 
he  appeared  In  person  before  you ;  and  so,  with  that  explanation,  trusting  to  the 
committee  to  protect  him  fairly,  he  asked  me  to  present  copies  of  Invoices  from 
his  books,  concerning  which,  I  believe,  I  can  satisfy  the  committee  by  affidavits 
or  otherwise,  as  the  chairman  may  desire,  as  to  their  authenticity  and  propriety. 

After  that  tragic  and  pathetic  appeal  he  goes  on  and  furnishes 
these  two  invoices  referred  to,  and  in  response  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Dalzell  as  to  what  kinds  of  files  were  included  in  these  two  invoices 
he  says: 

"  Yes,  sir;  they  are  of  twenty-six  different  lengths  and  sizes.  The 
price  to  the  domestic  consumer  on  this  invoice  is  $274.90,  or  40  per 
cent  more  than  the  price  for  export." 

Now,  the  question  which  I  wish  to  ask  is  whether  that  difference  in 
sales  for  export  and  sales  to  domestic  consumers  prevails  to  any  large 
extent.  I  can  understand  from  what  we  have  previously  developed 
that  you  might  sell  a  high  grade  of  file  to  a  small  customer  and  dump 
an  invoice  of  goods  in  Buenos  Aires  to  get  a  customer  at  that  differ- 
ence, but  does  that  40  per  cent  which  he  speaks  of  there  represent  the 
normal  difference  between  your  normal  sales  abroad  and  your  normal 
sales  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  He  quotes  a  discount  there  for  export  of  70  and 

5  and  2^  for  that  bill.     Our  export  discounts  will  run  along  70  and 

6  and  2^  to  70  and  5  and  5,  so  that  that  is  a  fair  statement.  The 
particular  files  that  that  particular  invoice  callg  for  show,  perhaps, 
a  high  duty  cost.  Now,  the  pailicular  files  that  that  invoice  calls 
for,  according  to  that  particular  consumer,  show  a  high  domestic 
price  charged  to  that  particular  consumer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  only  invoice  which  he  refers  to  here  is  the 
invoice  of  a  bill  of  goods  sold  for  export. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  And  one  to  a  consumer  here. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  thought  they  were  identical. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  the  same  invoice,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Did  such  a  thing  actually  happen?  Can  you  iden- 
tity  these  invoices? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  it  did. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Who  was  the  domestic  purchaser? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  say  that.  That  was  one  of  the  great 
number  of  bills  that  we  sent  out  of  the  country.  I  could  probably, 
in  time,  trace  up  that  particular  invoice. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  The  particular  invoice  to  the  foreign  purchaser? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  the  particular  invoice  to  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  about  the  invoice  to  the  domestic  purchaser? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  He  simply  says  that  that  same  invoice — we  would 
have  about  72^  off  of  the  American  list,  in  this  case. 

Mr.  BouTELL,  This  is  not  a  case  of  a  bona  fide  sale  to  a  domestic 
purchaser? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir.  He  simply  takes  a  foreign  invoice  and 
contends  that  if  his  small  factory  had  paid  that  particular  bill  he 
would  have  had  to  pay  so  and  so  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  prices  are  catalogue  prices 
and  the  discount  is  not  unusual  for  a  bill  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Of  that  kind ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  if  there  was  any  actual 
man,  and  he  says  there  was  not. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  actual  man. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  I  wanted  to  find  out  who  it  was.  Now,  Mr. 
Miles  goes  on,  continuing  from  what  I  read  before : 

This  could  be  verified  very  easily  If  the  committee  would  investigate  what  Is 
called  the  file  trust— the  Nicholson  FUe  Company. 

Now,  can  you  tell  who  calls  the  Nicholson  File  Company  the  file 
trust? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Evidently  this  Mr.  Miles  does. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Does  anybody  else,  that  you  know  of,  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  been  accused  of  being  a  file  trust  by 
enemies. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  ever  been  proceeded  against  by  any  com- 
petent legal  authority? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  be  dissolved  as  a  trust? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  never  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  you  a  trust  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What  is  a  trust? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  ask  you.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  you  are 
one.    It  is  a  process  of  elimination. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  If  we  are,  I  think  we  are  a  good  trust 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  recognize  the  authority  that  there  may  be  bad 
trusts  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  you  are  a  trust,  you  are  good? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is,  if  you  are  a  trust,  you  are  a  good  trust  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  we  can  not  get  any  more  light  on  that  sub- 
ject.   Let  us  see  how  the  next  sentence  will  go : 
which  are  said  to  control  the  entire  file  business  of  the  United  States. 

Do  you  know  who  says  that  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  With  reference  to  files,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  bitterest  enemy  has  not  accused  you  of  con- 
trolling the  entire  file  business  of  the  tjnited  States? 

Mr.  KicHOLSON.  No;  he  could  not,  very  well. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  the  insinuation  there  that  the  Nicholson 
File  Company,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  a  trust,  is  a  mere  expression 
of  opinion  on  his  part,  and  the  insinuation  that  you  control  tlie 
entire  file  business  or  the  United  States  is  incorrect? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Incorrect. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  one  question.  Take  the  first  item  in  this  para- 
graph. What  is  the  average  wholesale  price  of  files  2^  inches  in 
length  and  under,  as  near  as  you  can  get  at  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  would  come  under  the  general  discount. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  what  is  the  average  price  per  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  the  average  price  per  dozen? 

Mr.  Hill.  Two  and  a  half  inches  and  under. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  a  thing  I  could  not  answer  oflThand.  I 
would  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  duty  is  based  on  that ;  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  you 
that.  The  duty  is  30  cents  per  dozen  on  files  2^  inches  in  length  and 
under. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  is  the  average  price  of 
that  class  of  goods  on  which  the  duty  is  30  cents  a  dozen,  average? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  a  dollar  or  $2? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  should  think  it  might  be  65  or  70  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  could  not  expect  you  to  give  it  accurately. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  I  would  not  want  to  go  on  record  about  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  average  price  of  the  files  on  which  the 
duty  is  60  cents  a  dozen,  running  from  2^  inches  to  4  inches  in  length? 
Just  give  it  roughly,  estimated  on  the  same  basis  on  which  you  esti- 
mated the  other  at  65  or  70  cents.    Would  it  reach  a  dollar? 

Mr.  NiCHOiiSON.  No,  sir;  I  should  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  sav  about  10  cents  more. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  75  to  85  cents? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  on  the  files  running  over  4^  inches  in  length  and 
under  7  inches,  what  would  it  average  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  perhaps  7^  to  10  cents  more. 

Mr.  Hill.  Beyond* the  75  cents? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes, 

Mr.  Hill.  Which  would  be  85  to  95  cents? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Eighty-two  and  a  half  cents  to  95  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  as  to  the  averagre  selling  price  of  the  files  on  which 
the  duty  is  a  dollar  a  dozen,  running  7  inches  in  length  and  over,  of 
course  that  has  a  much  wider  margin  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Very  wide. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  go  over  a  dollar? 

Mr.  N1CHOI-.SON.  Yes;  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  be  a  dollar  and  a  quarter? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  T  should  think  more  than  that,  because  it 
has  a  very  wide  range. 
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Mr.  Hn.L.  I  understand  it  has  a  very  wide  range,  but  there  must 
be  some  general  average.    Would  it  be  $1.50?    Would  it  go  to  $1.50! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  go  beyond  $2? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  might  be  nearer. 

Mr.  Hill.  All  risht;  call  it  $2? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  from  your  Canadian  factory,  aside  from 
what  you  export  under  the  preferential  rate  which  England  has? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  ship  to  England  under  the  preferential  rate, 
but  you  do  not  supply  your  general  wholesale  trade  from  the  house 
in  Canada? 

Mr.  Nichoi430n.  No,  sir;  and  only  one  house  in  England. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  do  not  ship  from  there  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Canada  does  not  have  a  preferential  rate  from  Ger- 
many ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Huaj.  And  you  are  quite  confident  that  you  do  not  supply 
your  general  export  trade  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Only  one  house. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  lose  anything  on  the  goods  you  sell  at 
80  per  cent  off  from  the  list  price,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  money  on  those? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  One  other  question.  My  understanding  of  it,  as  I  have 
noted  it  here,  is  that  taking  $100  worth  of  files,  your  estimate  generally 
is  that  65  per  cent  of  it  would  be  labor,  taking  the  whole  of  it  in  that 
way.    I  think  you  said  that  this  morning? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  65  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  your  steel  material  would  be  about  15  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Leaving  20  per  cent  for  general  expenses. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  put  it  this  morning  17  to  18  per  cent;  that 
would  leave  12  to  13  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  be  entitled  to  as  much  protection  on  the 
general  expenses  as  on  the  labor,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  So  that  the  cost  is  made  up  of  65  per  cent  labor,  15  per 
cent  material,  and  20  per  cent  general  expenses  and  interest  and  cost 
of  wear  and  tear? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  asked  that  so  as  to  get  you  to  give  it  again. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir ;  I  am  figuring  factory  cost  when  I  make 
that  100  per  cent.  Sixty-five  to  70  per  cent  is  the  inside  labor  and  12 
per  cent  or  more  for  material. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  you  say  was  the  proportion  of  the  material? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  that  basis,  here  is  the  100  per  cent  of  your 
factory  costs,  inside.    Of  that  I  am  putting  65  to  70  per  cent  for 
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labor,  17  to  18  per  cent  for  material — that  is,  raw  material — and  the 
balance  for  all  sorts  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  make  82  per  cent,  and  18  per  cent  would  be 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  your  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  it  cost  you  any  more  to  sell  your  goods 
abroad  than  at  home  i 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Does  it  cost  us  anything  more? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  mean  to  ask,  of  course^  if  it  costs  you 
more  in  freight  rates,  because  I  suppose,  of  course,  it  does;  but,  ex- 
clusive of  freight  rates,  do  your  advertising  and  your  agents  and 
your  efforts  to  sell  your  product  cost  more  abroad  than  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  you  have  to  have  a  better  grade  of  salesmen 
to  enter  those  markets,  and  you  have  interest. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  you  to  sell  abroad 
than  at  home  ?  In  other  words,  tell  the  committee  what  you  do,  first, 
to  sell  abroad;  in  what  way  you  attempt  to  advertise  your  goods 
and  bring  them  before  the  public,  and  then  how  much  more  it  costs 
you  than  at  home. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  use  the  same  principles  that  are  used  here, 
advertising  in  some  of  the  principal  papers  and  getting  up  circulars 
and  catalogues  and  advertising  schemes  for  the  particular  customers. 
For  instance,  one  of  our  houses  last  year,  I  think,  circulated  some 
7,000  or  8,000  tin  sig^^s  that  cost  them  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  maintain  brokers  or  sales  agents  there? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  all  radiate  from  our  factory.  We  have 
seven,  and  they  travel  from  our  factory.  They  go  all  over  the  world 
outside  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  you  to  maintain 
that  selling  force  and  for  your  advertising  expenses  abroad  than  it 
does  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  costs  us  quite  a  little  more  for  the  amount  of 
business  we  do ;  very  much  more,  of  course. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wanted  to  get  at  that. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  want  to  know  what  a  salesman  would  cost 
in  this  country  and  what  a  salesman  would  cost  abroad? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No;  just  the  general  proposition — how  much 
more  it  costs  to  advertise  and  sell  your  goods  abroad  than  it  does 
to  advertise  and  sell  your  goods  at  home.    What  percentage  more? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  that  the  selling,  which  would  in- 
clude the  salesman  and  his  expenses,  and  s6  forth,  would  cost  us  at 
least  40  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Deducting  that  40  per  cent  and  deducting  the 
tariff  that  you  have  to  pay  to  enter  these  countries,  deducting  that 
from  your  selling  price,  would  it  still  leave  you  selling  in  those  coun- 
tries at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  did  that  business  Jor  nothing,  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  if  you  were  selling  in  Germany  or  France 
on  the  same  relative  conditions,  with  a  free-trade  market  and  the  same 
cost  of  advertising  and  -selling  that  you  have  at  home,  would  you  be 
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selling  in  that  country  at  a  loss?  Would  your  goods  be  at  a  loss 
when  you  sold  them  there  at  your  present  prices  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  it  would  be  diflScult  to  find  much 
of  a  margin  of  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  I  judge  from  that  answer  that  you  can  not 
say  there  would  be  a  loss. 

Mr.  NiCHOLfiON.  I  should  not  think  there  would  be  a  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  just  want  a  candid  answer.  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  think  there  would  not  be  a  profit?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  there  would  be  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  tried  to  explain  this  morning,  and  I  did  not 
make  myself  clear,  perhaps,  that  in  the  attempt  to  develop  a  foreign 
business  we  did  it  purely  and  simply  in  the  interest  oi  America, 
in  the  interest  of  the  workingmen  that  we  could  find  employment  for, 
and  in  the  development  of  this  industry,  which  I  must  say  up  to 
this  time  has  been  a  credit  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  have  no  criticism  to  make  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  When  we  went  into  that  business  and  tried  to 
develop  that  business  abroad  we  took  such  items  of  cost  and  said: 
"That  IS  our  bare  factory  cost  inside,  our  insurance,  our  taxes,  our  wear 
and  tear.  Lots  of  expenses  should  not  and  must  not  be  taken  in 
figuring  the  cost  of  these  goods  we  are  selling  abroad.  We  are  going 
to  figure  them  exactly  as  Mr.  Boutell  says;  we  are  willing  to  sell 
them  if  we  can  get  back  our  bare  factory  cost,  our  inside  cost,  be- 
cause it  enables  us  to  run  steadier,  and  we  do  not  have  this  constant 
fluctuation,  running  3,000  employees  for  three  months,  and  then  per- 
haps closing  down  for  the  two  following  months  because  our  shelves 
are  filled,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  criticising  you  at  all  for  trying  to 
develop  the  foreign  trade.  I  think  you  deserve  great  credit  for 
developing  the  foreign  trade;  but  that  is  not  the  proposition  I  ara 
trying  to  get  at.  I  am  trying  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  as  to  the 
status  of  this  business  of  yours,  by  which  I  can  come  to  a  conclusion 
about  it  myself. 

Mr.  NrcHOiiSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Under\\'00d.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  I  wanted  to  Icnow,  when 
you  deducted  the  tariff  cost  for  entering  these  countries,  if  you  went 
in  there  on  a  free-trade  basis,  and  you  also  deducted  the  additional 
40  per  cent  of  cost  that  it  required  for  you  to  advertise  your  goods 
in  a  foreign  market,  would  you  go  into  those  countries  and  sell  your 
goods  still  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  you  gentlemen  would 
care  one  cent  for  the  investment,  if  that  represented  your  entire 
business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Probably  not;  but  that  does  not  answer  my 
question  at  all.  If  you  were  going  in  there  on  just  even  terms,  we 
would  not  want  that  kind  of  an  investment. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  can  not  fi£r"re  even  terms  on  a  business  of 
this  kind.  It  mryr  seem  strnnsre,  but  you  can  not.  T  will  not  go  as 
far  as  to  say  you  can  not,  either;  but  if  you  consider  the  numerons 
kinds  of  files  we  have  to  make  and  carry  in  stock,  and  pav  in^erpst 
on,  and  tliat  become  dead  stock  and  stay  on  our  shelves  for  twenty 
years,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  all  those  things  become  factors  in 
the  basis  of  the  cost. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I^t  me  put  this  question.  You  are  unques- 
tionably a  man  of  ability,  and  you  unquestionably  must  know  your 
business  to  have  developed  the  greatest  business  of  that  kind  in  the 
country.  I  take  it  you  must  know  whether  you  are  making  profits 
or  losses,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  are  entitled  to  a  candid  answer 
from  you. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  will  say  this  to  you,  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
for  the  fifteen  years  we  have  been  conducting  an  export  business, 
that  business  has  shown  a  profit.    Now,  that  covers  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  question  is  this.  I  am  not  asking  you 
about  your  business  of  fifteen  years.  Of  course  I  recognize  when  you 
first  developed  your  business,  in  the  early  stages  of  it,  it  must  have 
cost  you  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  now. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  am  asking  you,  if  you  elhninate  the  addi- 
tional cost  for  vour  advertising  and  sales  abroad,  the  costs  you 
spoke  of,  and  eliminating  the  tariff,  if  that  business  would  then, 
with  those  factors  eliminated,  be  done  at  a  loss  or  at  a  profit,  or 
would  you  break  even  on  it?     Now,  it  must  be  one  of  those  three. 

Mr.  NicHOi^ON.  I  should  sav  that  with  all  those  things  elimi- 
nated we  would  make  some  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  Then  with 
the  tariff  eliminated  and  the  additional  advertising  and  selling  costs 
eliminated,  it  would  put  your  business  on  the  same  basis  as  the  sales 
in  this  country — I  mean  the  cost  of  sales? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Why  does  that  enter  into  it?  Excuse  me  for 
being  dense,  b jt  I  do  not  see  how  that  makes  any  difference,  our  ex- 
penses in  conducting  our  sales,  or  the  expense  of  railroad  fares  or 
steamboats  or  hotels. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  are  able  to  compete  with  the  German 
manufacturer  of  files,  who  you  say  is  your  most  aggressive  competitor, 
in  his  own  home,  on  an  equal  basis,  without  a  loss,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  you  can  compete  with 
him  on  your  own  soil,  where  he  has  to  pay  the  freight  rate  to  you 
instead  of  you  paying  the  freight  rate  to  him,  on  the  same  basis, 
without  a  loss. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  my  dear  sir;  but  this  morning 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  absolutely  certain 
piece  of  reasoning. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  but  this  morning  I  told  you  that  we  have 
been  working  earnestly  to  develop  this  export  business  for  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  years.  We  have  sold  a  great  number  of  files  in  Ger- 
many, but  during  the  last  few  years  our  sales  in  Germany  have 
diminished,  in  spite  of  the  reputation  we  have  on  our  files,  because 
we  can  not  successfully  compete  with  the  prices  and  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  a  limit  to  which  you  will  go  in  losing 
money,  you  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that.  Colonel;  but  what  I  wanted  to 
get  at  was  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  whether,  removing  those  draw- 
backs as  to  the  increased  cost  of  selling  goods  abroad  and  here,  and 
the  tariff  duty,  then  you  would  be  able  to  meet  your  German  com- 
petitor on  his  own  soil  at  an  even  break,  and  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  could.    Now,  if  you  can  meet  him  on  his  own  soil,  where  you 
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have  no  tariff  duty  to  protect  you,  with  an  even  break,  it  seems  to  me 
from  the  standpoint  of  protection  you  can  meet  him  on  an  even  break 
here.  Now,  understand  me,  I  am  not  talking  about  putting  your 
goods  on  the  free  list,  because  I  am  a  tariff-for-revenue  man  and  not 
a  free  trader,  but  I  want  to  see  whether  the  standing  of  your  industry 
in  this  country  is  on  a  basis 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  have  had  some  pretty  able  men  before  you,  un- 
doubtedly, and  you  have  had  men  of  a  great  deal  of  experience.  Of 
course  I  am  a  layman.  We  happen  to  have  a  factory  in  Canada. 
It  is  a  pretty  good  sized  factory  for  Canada,  which  has  five  or  six 
million  people.  We  could  employ  there  some  80  or  90  or  100  more 
hands,  I  should  say  100  more,  if  we  could  supply  our  files  to  the 
Canadian  people,  but  there  are  a  number  of  files  that  come  in  from 
England  and  pay  a  duty.  Now,  I  want  to  take  it  right  back  to  you 
as  an  American  citizen,  a  man  who  is  a  protectionist,  you  say,  to  an 
extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  T  am  for  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Here  is  one  illustration  in  Canada,  and  there  are 
a  thousand  industries  in  Canada  if  there  is  one.  If  we  could  employ 
100  more  hands  by  holding  that  market,  the  whole  thousand  indus- 
tries could  employ  an  increased  number  of  hands,  we  will  say  of  50 
per  cent,  and  you  can  readily  understand  there  would  be  500,000 
more  wage-earners  in  the  factories  of  Canada.  You  will  also  readily 
understand  that  that  woirld  mean  a  greater  number  of  people  in 
Canada  on  the  farms  and  in  all  sorts  of  occupations,  as  merchant* 
storekeepers,  bankers,  etc.,  to  feed  them  and  take  care  of  them.  If 
those  500,000  people  have  average  families  of  4,  multiply  it  and  see 
how  fast  it  will  go  up.  The  Canadian  people  want  that.  We  are 
a  manufacturer  up  there,  but  we  are  only  one  of  a  ^reat  number. 
Manufacturers  are  not  satisfied  with  their  present  tariff.    They  are 

foing  to  grow,  and  grow  fast,  if  they  can  get  an  increased  protection, 
'hey  are  working  under  a  liberal  policy,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  understand  I  have  no  criticism  about  your 
methods  of  developing  your  foreign  trade.  I  think  you  are  right 
about  it.  My  questions  were  purely  directed  to  the  standpoint  of 
finding  out  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  of  your  valuable 
time,  but  I  want  to  say  this,  too:  You  can  easily  understand  why,  if 
you  should  let  the  bars  down  in  this  country  on  files  and  we  should 
get  over  here  100,000  dozen  files— no  more  and  no  less — those  prices 
would  go  broadcast  through  the  United  States.  To  hold  our  trade 
we  would  have  to  meet  those  prices.  Every  jobber,  every  buyer,  is 
a  bear  in  prices ;  you  know  that.  Now,  if  we  lower  our  prices  do  we 
not  from  necessity  have  to  lower  our  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  depends  a  good  deal,  I  think,  on  the  amount 
of  profit  you  are  making  now.  That  is  a  different  question.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  are,  but  if  you  are  making  an  exorbitant  profit 
to-day,  if  you  had  to  lower  your  prices  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
you  would  have  to  lower  your  cost  of  production.  If  you  are  making 
a  profit  to-daj  that  is  very  close  to  the  cost  of  production,  I  grant 
you  you  are  right  that  you  would  have  to  lower  your  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  gentlemen.  My  father 
commenced  this  business  in  1866.    He  spent  practically  all  of  his  life 
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in  developing  it,  and  I  have  spent  practically  my  life  since  1878  in 
developing  it.  We  have  built  up  a  large  business  for  such  a  small 
industry.  You  must  understand  that  every  one  of  these  is  an  edge 
tool.  Every  file  has  got  to  tell  the  story  either  for  or  against  us.  A 
bad  file  nobody  has  any  use  for.  If  the  consumer  buys  one  and  gets 
a  bad  file  he  is  disgusted.  It  requires  careful  work  and  the  highest 
degree  of  skilled  workmen  all  the  way  through  to  make  these  files. 
Now,  we  have  developed  those  things  by  degrees,  and  we  are  making 
a  fair  profit,  but  here  is  a  single  little  small-tool  industry.  You  can 
not  liken  it  to  the  cotton  industry.  What  did  the  Fall  River  cotton 
mills  do  last  year?  There  are  35  to  40  mills  there,  and  I  understand 
they  declared  an  average  dividend  of  36.7  per  cent  last  year.  Our 
concern  paid  10  per  cent.  It  earns  less  than  10  per  cent  on  its  invest- 
ment ;  more  than  10  per  cent  on  its  capital.    Is  that  too  much  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  if 
you  made  only  10  per  cent  you  made  too  much  profit. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  does  the  volume  of  your  exports  compare  with  the 
volume  of  trade  inside  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  about  20  per  cent;  that  is,  we  exported  about 
20  per  cent  of  our  total  output.    Does  that  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  got  a  prohibitive  dutv  on  files,  all  ex- 
cept the  smaller  grades,  now,  and  if  this  duty  was  reduced  to  a  reason- 
able revenue  basis  where  the  Government  got  some  proportion  of  this 
7  or  8  million  dollars,  worth  of  business  it  levies  taxes  on,  it  might  not 
by  any  means  mean  that  it  would  cripple  your  business. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  interference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  it  requires  a  prohibitive  duty  for 
you  to  maintain  your  business? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  through  all  these  years,  through  an  A  No. 
1  quality  of  work,  through  fair  treatment,  gotten,  with  some  other  file 
manufacturers,  control  of  the  country's  business,  and  it  behooves  us 
to  hold  it ;  and  I  think  it  is  to  our  credit  and  not  to  our  discredit  that 
we  have  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly,  and  if  by  making 
superior  goods  and  selling  them  to  the  American  people  at  a  fair 
price,  by  your  genius  and  your  ability  and  hard  work  you  have 
gotten  and  hold  the  American  market,  you  deserve  great  credit.  I 
agree  with  you,  thoroughly.  But  it  is  a  different  proposition  when 
you  come  to  Congress  and  say  that  you  want  a  tariff  duty  levied  that 
is  prohibitive  and  that  brings  no  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  by 
law  you  wish  to  hold  the  American  market  regardless  of  profit.  That 
is  the  basis  you  put  this  on  when  you  ask  for  a  prohibitive  duty. 
When  you  hold  it  by  reason  of  your  genius  and  ability  nobody  can  fail 
to  congratulate  you  on  a  position  of  that  kind,  but  to  ask  to  hold  it  by 
law,  by  force,  and  force  the  American  people  to  trade  with  you  with- 
out giving  any  revenue  to  their  Government,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
very  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  care  to  ask  about  the  theoretical  state  of  the 
case ;  I  want  to  get  at  the  practical.  That  German  tariff  seems  to  me 
clearly  to  give  tne  higher  rate  of  duty  on  the  small  files. 

Mr.  N1CHO1.SON.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hill.  And  you  claim  you  can  not  compete  on  the  small  files. 
Now,  this  Dingley  schedule  certainly  gives  the  highest  on  the  larger 
files.  It  starts  with  the  small  file  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  and  runs 
up  to  the  largest  file  at  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  directly  the  opposite 
or  the  Grerman  system.    Can  you  explain  why  that  is? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  that  Germanjr  does  not  fear  much  compe- 
tition on  the  larger  files  getting  into  their  borders  on  account  of  the 
excessive  freight  charges  and  transportation  charges  throughout  the 
Continent.  You  know  freight  charges  are  very  much  more  excessive 
there  than  they  are  in  this  country,  even;  inland,  I  mean.  I  do  not 
mean  the  long  water  trips. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  But  we  think  that  100  dozen  of  these  small  4-inch 
files  would  amount  to  very  little  in  freight.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  reason. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  this  tariff  was  to  be  reconstructed  on  files,  should  it 
be  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  rate  of  duty  on  the  small 
file,  or  made  just  as  it  is  now,  with  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  on  the 
small  file  and  running  up,  or  should  it  be  a  uniform  rate  all  the  way 
through? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir ;  it  would  be  most  damaging  to  the  indus- 
try, I  believe.  I  think  those  classes  1  and  2  should  be  advanced,  and 
I  most  respectfully  wish  that  you  gentlemen  could  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  others  left  as  they  are? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  others  left  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  figured  out  the  ad  valorem  on  the  prices  that 
you  have  just  given  me? 

Mr.  NiCHoiiSON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  ad  valorem  on  the  smallest  rate  is  40  per  cent,  on 
the  second  66J  per  cent,  on  the  third  91  per  cent,  and  on  the  fourth 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  figuring  the  average? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  not  evenly  balanced,  is  it?  If  you  were  to  make 
the  tariff  entirely  over  again  you  would  not  make  it  that  way,  would 
you ?  You  would  start  with  the  small  file  at  40  per  cent?  'the  Ger- 
man starts  right  the  other  way,  and  runs  the  other  way  down. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  the  German  is  a  model  we  should 
select,  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  German  is  by  weight,  and  ours  is  by  dimen- 
sions. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  I  have  taken  a  2J-inch  file  and  applied  it  in  both 
cases.    It  certainly  is  directly  the  reverse. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  scale  of  weight? 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Nicholson  gave  them  to  me.  It  certainly  is  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  applying  the  duty.  They  start  with  the  smallest  file  at 
the  highest  rate  of  duty  and  we  start  with  the  smallest  file  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  duty,  and  I  would  like  somebody  to  tell  me  why 
that  is. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  see,  unless  it  is  accounted  for  by  the 
freight  and  the  fact  that  they  have  a  great  many  file  manufacturers 
there,  all  that  they  need,  right  in  their  own  country.  They  do  not 
need  the  competition  of  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  The  figures  you  gave  Mr.  Pou  a  moment  ago  related 
exclusively  to  your  own  business  ? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Twenty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Twenty  per  cent ;  that  is  all  I  can  speak  of. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  any  of  the  other  file  makers  of  the  United  States 
export  files? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  Heller  Brothers,  and  quite  a  number  of 
others. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  proportion  of  the  file  product  of  the  United 
States  is  exported? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  to  exceed  $1,400,000, 1  should  say. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  per  cent  of  the  total  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  About  the  same  per  cent. 

Mr.  Boutell.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Now,  give  the  percentage  how  much  less  your  export 
price  was  than  your  domestic  price. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  ispretty  hard  to  tell,  because  we  never  have 
figured  it  just  that  way.  We  never  have  kept  them  separate.  We  do 
not  keep  an  export  ledger. 

Mr.  Poxj.  Can  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  you  see  it  is  this  way :  We  export  the  highest 
priced  file  that  we  have  in  this  country,  because  we  want  to  build  up 
a  reputation  on  that  file.  We  have  been  doing  that  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  believing  we  could  not  send  too  good  an  article  abroad 
to  compete,  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  doing  that  we  have  to 
meet  conditions  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  As  Mr. 
Boutell  says  exists  on  textiles,  we  find  a  lower  line  of  prices,  due  to 
aggressive  German  competition  in  South  America,  than  we  find  in 
New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  you  have  some  idea,  have  you  not?  I  understand, 
of  course,  that  you  can  not  be  accurate,  but  I  would  like  to  have  your 
view  as  to  about  the  difference  in  percentage,  if  you  can  give  it. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  18  to  25  per  cent  of  these  particu- 
lar files,  the  Nicholson  files. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  files  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  your  concern  makes— what  percentage? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  think  66  to  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  Arp  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  do  not  happen  to  make  these  files  that  are 
used  by  dentists,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  To  some  extent;  separating  files  and  things  of 
that  sort,  to  some  extent.  You  mean  little  things  they  put  between 
the  teeth? 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see  why  this  schedule  is  constructed  as 
it  is,  with  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  dozen  on  files  not  over  2^  inches  in 
length,  and  $1  a  dozen  on  those  over  7  inches  in  length,  unless 
the  cost  of  the  material  is  the  principal  cost  of  the  file,  can  you  ?  It 
is  three  and  one-third  times  as  much  on  a  7-inch  file  as  it  is  on  a 
2^.inch  file.    Why  is  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  A  machine  running  400  or  600  blows  a  minute,  it 
takes  twice  as  long  to  cover  7  inches  as  it  does  2^  inches. 
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The  CiiAiBMAN.  Then  there  is  more  work  on  the  7-inch  file? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  every  operation.  It  uses  up  more  grindstone; 
it  takes  more  heat,  more  oil,  more  fuel,  more  belting,  and  more  of 
everything. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  reason? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  one  i-eason.  That  would  run  all  along  the 
sizes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  right,  how  about  this  German  schedule, 
which  is  the  other  end  to?    Did  you  say  it  took  twice  as  many  beats? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  you  have  more  than  twice  as  many  inches  to 
cover  on  a  7-inch  file  as  on  a  2^-incli  file. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  know.  But  tlie  files  are  not  as  fine.  The 
teeth  do  not  come  as  close  together,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yis,  on  some  files.  On  these  Swiss  files  there  are 
as  many  teeth  to  a  given  space  on  the  12-inch  file  as  there  would  be 
on  a  2^-inch  file. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  sort  of  a  hit-and-miss  schedule? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  comprehend  it. 

The  Chairman.  Some  files  are  precisely  the  same  as  another  with 
twice  as  many  beats  on  the  file ;  the  tariff  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Are  you  gentlemen  familiar  with  what  the  Amer- 
ican tariffs  have  been  on  files  ? 

The  Chairman.  Back  far  enough  to  get  bewildered  at  the  amount 
of  it. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  This  present  tariff  is  the  lowest  that  .has  existed 
since  that  short  Wilson  tariff.  Back  in  1883  the  tariff  was  35  cents 
on  the  small  file  and  75  cents  on  the  next  grade,  and  up  to  $1.50  and 
$2.50.  At  that  time  we  had  started.  We  started  in  1881  in  that  small 
business.  My  father  was  very  earnest  about  getting  a  stronger  protec- 
tion on  those  small  files  to  foster  that  industry. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  compare  the  tariffs  of  1890 
and  1894  with  the  tariff  of  1897,  because  in  the  tariffs  of  1894  and 
1890  the  lowest  bracket  was  4  inches  in  length  and  imder  and  the 
duty  was  35  cents,  while  the  lowest  bracket  in  this  tariff  is  2|  inches 
and  under  and  the  tariff  is  30  cents.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  anybody 
to  say,  after  hearing  your  evidence,  which  is  the  highest  of  these 
tariffs,  but  it  looks  as  though  the  present  tariff  was  higher  than  the 
other.  If  you  are  right  about  the  number  of  beats  it  takes  to  cut  a 
file  4  inches  long  instead  of  2^  inches — and  of  course  you  must  be 
right  about  that — I  should  think  it  would  be  lower  than  that. 

Do  you  pay  anything  on  this  labor  over  in  Canada  by  way  of 
insurance,  and  so  forth,  for  taking  care  of  them,  like  they  pay  in 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  jfrcHOLSON.  Insurance  of  the  workmen? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  nothing  but  the  day's  wages  and  the 
workman  takes  care  of  all  other  ccmtingencies? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 
If  not,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Nicholson.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  would  like  to  submit  this  brief  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Very  well. 

(At  3  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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(The  following  is  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Nicholson:) 

The  Committee  on  Wats  akd  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  WasMngton^  D,  C. : 

To  obtain  your  aid  and  cooperation  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
present  duties  on  files  and  rasps,  facts  are  presented  herewith  by  the 
Nicholson  File  Company,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  although  not 
authorized  to  represent  others  in  the  same  industry,  we  believe  the 
request  made  hereinafter  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  view  of  all 
American  file  and  rasp  manufacturers. 

We  request  and  suggest  that  the  "  tariff  act  of  1897,"  paragraph 
156,  under  heading  of  ''Manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel,"  be  amended 
by  granting  an  advance  in  classes  1  and  2,  which  now  read  as  follows : 

Per  dozen. 

Class  1.  On  2i-iiich  and  under $0.80 

Class  2.  Over  2Hnch  and  not  over  4Hncli .  50 

And  further  that  no  special  classification  be  made  for  manicure 
files. 

reason  for  revision. 

The  tariff  on  files,  file  blanks,  rasps,  and  floats  of  all  cuts  and 
kinds,  beginning  with  the — 

Tariff  net  1883  :  Per  dozen. 

4-Inch  and  under $0.35 

Over  4-inch  and  under  9-inch .  75 

Over  9-inch  and  under  14-lnch 1.50 

14-inch  and  over 2.50 

Tariff  act  1890: 

4-inch  and  under .35 

Over  4-Inch  and  under  9-incli .75 

Over  9-inch  and  under  14-Iucli 1.30 

14-inch  and  over 2.00 

Tariff  act  1894 : 

4-inch  and  under .35 

Over  4-inch  and  under  9-lnch .00 

9-inch  and  over 1.00 

Tariff  act  1897,  revlFed  to  July  1,  1902  (present  law)  : 

Class  1.  On  2Hnch  and  under .30 

Class  2.  Over  2^-inch  and  not  over  41-inch .50 

Class3.  Over  4i-inch  and  under  7-inch .75 

Class  4.  7-inch  and  over 1.00 

The  present  tariff  affords  the  least  protection  for  files  and  rasps  of 
any  of  the  laws  that  have  been  in  force  since  1883.  with  the  exception 
of  the  act  of  1894. 

The  home  manufacturers  have  for  twenty-five  years  been  striving 
to  sell  the  files  of  the  Swiss  pattern  and  the  small  regular-pattern 
files  4^-inch  and  under,  used  extensively  by  watchmakers,  manufac- 
turing jewelers,  and  by  the  makers  of  very  fine  tools  and  instruments. 

The  statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States  Government  show 
each  3'ear  large  importations  of  small  files,  as  per  class  1  and  2,  from 
Switzerland,  England,  Germany,  and  France.  From  such  informa- 
tion as  we  can  secure  it  appears  certain  that  the  foreign  makers  sell 
in  the  aggregate  in  this  country  more  in  value  of  these  small  files 
than  do  the  American  manufacturers.  Each  time  the  tariff  has  been 
adjusted  we  have  asked  for  increased  protection  on  classes  1  and  2. 
and  this  we  again  respectfully  request;  while  classes  3  and  4  find 
verj'  scant  protection  under  the  present  tariff,  a  protection  that  in 
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the  near  future  may  prove  insufficient  by  reason  of  the  advantages 
in  manufacture  recently  secured  abroad,  as  hereinafter  cited. 

With  the  increase  granted  on  classes  1  and  2  it  should  be  possible 
to  employ  more  workmen,  while  any  reduction  in.  the  tariff  would 
necessitate  a  reduction  in  wages  paid  and  probably  less  workmen 
employed. 

Labor,  mostly  skilled,  constitutes  the  major  portion  of  the  cost 
of  manufacture ;  this  item  alone,  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  material 
entering  into  the  file  or  rasp,  ranges  from  3  to  150  times  the  cost  of 
the  steel,  depending  on  the  size  and  cut  of  the  file.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  fact  that  each  file  or  rasp  is  handled  no  less  than  164 
times  in  the  different  processes  before  finished. 

Other  than  labor,  the  items  of  expense  are  fuel  (cobI  and  fuel  oil), 
grindstones,  belting,  oils,  and  miscellaneous  supplies,  and  the  items 
of  repairs,  expense  and  the  general  expenses  of  maintenance,  selling, 
etc.,  the  cost  of  which  items  in  the  United  States  are  undoubtedly 
much  in  excess  of  similar  costs  abroad.  The  labor  employed  is 
largely  skilled,  although,  of  necessity,  there  is  a  small  percentage  of 
helpers  and  laborers. 

The  present  scale  of  wages  paid  by  the  Nicholson  File  Company, 
which  corresponds  with  those  paid  by  other  American  makers,  is  as 
follows : 

Per  day. 

Laborers  and  helpers $1.40-|1.80 

Skmed  workmen 2.40-  4.25 

We  have  been  unable  to  secure  prices  paid  for  similar  labor  in  like 
factories  abroad,  but  have  been  given  to  understand  that  in  every 
instance  they  are  perceptibly  less  than  paid  in  the  United  States. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  at  least  six  to  seven  thousand 
varieties  of  files  made  and  called  for,  and  that  to  supply  the  ordinary 
demand  as  many  as  3,600  kinds  and  cuts  are  regularly  carried  in 
stock,  it  is  clear  that  the  industry  is  one  requiring  skill  and  infinite 
detail. 

Prior  to  the  year  1861  the  American  market  was  almost  exclusively 
supplied  by  the  foreign  makers.  With  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff  the  American  mechanic  was  placed  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete for  the  trade  of  this  country,  and  after  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  toil  and  effort  the  machine-made  file  had  become  so  serviceable  as 
to  be  preferred  to  the  foreign  hand-made  article.  * 

Under  the  protective  laws  the  industry  has  grown  and  now  gives 
employment  to  approximately  6,500  persons,  representing  a  large 
capital  invested,  devoted  exclusively  to  this  business.  The  plants  of 
the  machine  file  makers  are  located  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  most  progressive  nations  known  to  be  large  producers  of  files 
and  rasps  are  the  English,  German,  Austrian,  French,  Swiss,  Rus- 
sian, Belgian,  Swedish,  and  more  recently  the  TTapanese.  These 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  have  equipped  their  plants 
with  the  most  modern  file-making  machinery,  giving  them  an  ad- 
vantage not  before  theirs  and  changing  the  relative  conditions.  In 
addition,  a  protective  tariff  is  in  force  in  most  of  these  countries. 
This  with  the  very  low  labor  cost  prevailing  and  with  the  most  im- 
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proved  machinery  and  American  methods,  finds  the  present  competi- 
tion extremely  keen. 
The  advantage  of  improved  methods  and  machinery  is  most  ap- 

Sarent  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  prices  have  been  lowered  perceptibly 
uring  tne  last  twelve  months  in  many  foreign  countries. 
Any  reduction  in  tariff  would  unquevStionaoly  open  the  American 
market  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  home  maker  to  compete,  if  the  present  scales  of  wages  paid 
in  this  country  be  maintained,  and  would  inevitably  result  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  foreign  makers'  plants,  giving  employment  there 
to  a  larger  number  of  workmen,  thereby  of  necessity  decreasing  the 
number  employed  in  this  country,  and  with  the  increased  i)roduction 
further  reducmg  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  abroad,  giving  this 
permanent  additional  advantage  to  the  detriment  df  American  labor 
and  capital. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Nicholson  Fiuex  Company, 
Sam'l  M.  Nicholson, 

President 
N0VE3iBER  23,   1908. 
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CELLULOID   MOUTHPIECES. 

S.  H.  FEAHK  &  CO.,  NEW  TOBK  CUT,  WISH  A  BEDTTCTIOH  OF 
DUTY  ON  CELLULOID  PIPE  BITS. 

20  East  Seventeenth  street, 
Between  Broadway  and  Fifth  avenue, 

New  Yorky  Jantuiry  12, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  brief  submitted  by 
the  domestic  celluloid  manufacturers  asking  for  the  increase  in  the 
rate  of  duty  on  celluloid  goods  and  also  a  change  in  the  reading  of 
the  schedule. 

We  desire  to  present  to  the  committee  an  aspect  of  the  case  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  deciding  this  question. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  briar  pipes  and  employ  250  hands  in 
our  factory. 

One  of  the  materials  used  in  our  business  is  celluloid  pipe  bits  or 
mouthpieces.  They  now  pay  duty  as  parts  of  pipes  or  smokers' 
articles  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  For  the  cheaper  class 
of  pipes  we  can  obtain  in  this  country  an  inferior  celluloid  pipe  bit, 
which  will  answer  for  these  requirements. 

We  can  not  obtain  in  this  country  the  better  class  of  celluloid  pipe 
bits  which  we  need  for  the  better  class  of  pipes,  which  are  used  by  the 
foreign  pipe  manufacturers  on  pipes  which  they  ship  into  this 
country.  We  are  bound  to  obtain  these  better  quality  bits  from 
abroad,  as  the  largest  celluloid  manufacturer  in  this  country,  and  the 
onlv  one  making  the  best  quality,  equal  to  the  imported,  has  had  an 
understanding  for  some  years  with  a  few  favored  manufacturers  of 
pipes,  selling  them  these  mouthpieces  at  a  price  much  cheaper  than 
they  would  sell  them  to  other  manufacturers  against  whom  they  dis- 
criminate, thereby  making  it  impossible  for  those  manufacturers  not 
favored  to  compete  on  the  better  quality  of  celluloid  mouthpieces. 

Consequently,  the  manufacturers  discriminated  against  are  unable 
to  compete  with  these  favored  manufacturers  unless  they  get  the 
celluloid  bits  imported  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

In  this  connection,  your  kind  attention  is  directed  to  the  argu- 
ment submitted  by  the  firm  of  William  Demuth  &  Co.,  under  date 
of  November  20,  1908,  advo<?ating  the  retention  of  briar  wood  on 
the  free  list  as  raw  material  necessary  for  the  pipe  industry.    ^^ 
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claim  that  the  celluloid  mouthpiece  should  be  consistently  considered 
a  raw  material  for  our  industry  as  well  as  the  briar  wood  for  the 
pipe  bowl. 

If  it  appears  just  to  the  committee  to  protect  the  celluloid  industry 
to  a  reasonable  extent,  we  would  suggest  25  to  35  per  cent  as  an  ample 
protection,  considering  that  machinery  is  used  largely  in  producmg 
the  celluloid  mouthpieces,  and  the  cost  of  labor  constitutes  but  a 
small  part  of  the  entire  cost  of  production  of  the  mouthpiece,  and 
we  believe  60  per  cent  to  be  an  excessive  protection. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your 
committee. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  M.  Frank  &  Co., 
Manufacturers  of  Pipes  and  Smokers'^  Articles. 


COCAINE. 

H.  W.  WILEY,  CHIEF  OF  BTJEEAU  OF  CHEMISTET,  AGRICULTTJRAL 
DFPAETMENT,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  WEITTEN  BY  HIM  RELATIVE 
TO  COCAINE. 

January  12, 1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  copv  of  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
William  J.  Schieffelin  on  the  subject  oi  imposing  a  tariff  on  cocaine, 
its  derivatives,  etc.,  and  also  providing  for  an  internal-revenue  tax. 
I  consider  this  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  and  hope  you  will 
rive  it  careful  consideration.  The  subject  of  cocaine  habitues  in  the 
United  States  is  a  most  important  one  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully, 

H.  W.  Wiley,  CIvlef. 


United  States  Depart:ment  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Washington.  D.  (7.,  January  12,  1900. 
Mr.  William  Jay  Schieffelin, 

170  William  street,  New  York, 
Pear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  December  28, 1  desire  to  state 
that  I  have  given  the  subject  of  regulating  cocaine  and  its  derivatives 
considerable  thought  and  believe  that  the  only  way  to  restrict  the 
use  of  these  products  to  their  legitimate  channels  will  be  to  place  a 
prohibitory  tariff  upon  cocaine,  its  salts,  ecgonin,  and  other  products 
which  could  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cocaine,  excepting  the 
leaves  only.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  necessary  to  place  an  internal-revenue  tax  upon  cocaine,  its  salts, 
and  preparations  containing  same.  It  would,  furthermore,  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  form  of  licensing  which  would  restrict  the  han- 
dling 01  these  commodities.    The  above  system  would  make  it  pos- 
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sible  for  the  Secretan^  of  the  Treasury  to  provide  regulations  whereby 
a  complete  record  oi  the  commodity  would  be  kept  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  consumer. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  tax  of  $2  per  ounce  would  prohibit  cocaine, 
its  salts,  or  ecgonin  from  being  brought  in.  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
will  require  a  duty  of  $5  per  ounce  on  the  imported  product  and 
probably  $1  per  ounce  for  mternal  revenue. 

I  shall  forward  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Chairman  Payne  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Respectfully,  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief. 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  COKE  AND  GAS  CO.,  NEW  TOEK  CITY,  WISH 
DUTT  RETAINED  ON  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

Whitehall  Building,  No.  17  Battery  Place, 

New  York  City^  January  13,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  ' 

Chairman  Ways  and  3feans  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  (7. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  earnestly  request  that  no  change  be  made  from  the 
present  tariff  on  sulphate  or  ammonia,  viz,  three-tenths  cent  per 
pound,  equal  to  $6  per  2,000  pounds. 

We  note  that  your  committee  has  been  petitioned  to  put  sulphate  of 
ammonia  on  the  free  list,  notably  by  Mr.  William  H.  jBowker,  repre- 
senting the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  of  New  York, 
and  the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company,  Boston,  Mass. ;  J.  Kalanianaole, 
Delegate  from  Hawaii ;  and  the  directors  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  following  eight  States:  New  York,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts.  Maiiie,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Delaware. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  these  gentlemen  are  those  on  behalf 
of  consumers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  who  are  interested  solely  in 
the  reduction  of  the  price  of  this  commodity. 

In  the  following  memorandum  we  submit  the  arguments  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  producers,  with  which  we  are  identified  as  engi- 
neers and  contractors  for  by-product  coke-oven  plants,  from  which 
the  entire  domestic  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  derives. 

In  order  to  make  this  statement  as  brief  as  possible,  we  annex  to 
the  same  an  article  in  the  American  Fertilizer  of  December,  1908,  by 
C.  G.  Atwater,  entitled  "  The  production  of  ammonium  sulphate, ' 
which  we  commend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  committee.  This 
article  sets  forth  clearly  the  situation  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this,  permit  us  to  make  the  following  statements : 

KINDS  OF  nitrogenous  FERTILIZERS  USED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  well  known  that  commercial  fertilizers  have  three  essential 
ingredients,  which,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  the  following: 
Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 
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The  statements  submitted  to  the  committee  ifefer  to  fertilizers 
generally.  This  is  confusing,  because  certain  raw  materials  used  ia 
the  manufacture  of  commercial  fertilizers  can  not  be  produced  in  this 
country,  as  they  are  not  found  here.  These  have  naturally  to  be 
imported,  and  hence  should  properly  be  on  the  free  list.  This  refers 
to  potash,  guano,  and  nitrate  of  soda  (Chile  saltpeter).  We  are  only 
concerned  m  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  manufactured  in  increas- 
ing quantity  in  the  United  States  and  is  also  largely  imported  from 
England.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds  in  large  use  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  chiefly  three  sources  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  in  this 
country,  viz :  Nitrate  of  soda,  or  Chile  saltpeter,  which  is  only  found 
in  Chile  and  is  imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty ;  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
gas  and  of  the  manufacture  of  coke  and  is  produced  by  all  manufac- 
turing countries.  Only  one  country  produces  a  surplus,  viz,  Eng- 
land; animal  and  vegetable  refuse,  which  are  produced  and  used 
extensively  in  the  United  States  as  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer. 

IMPORTS  OF  NITROGENOUS  FERTILIZERS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1907  the  following: 

Nitrate  of  soda,  342,086  tons,  valued  at  $41.05  per  ton $14, 041, 346 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  32,669  net  tons,  valued  at  $54  per  ton 1, 770, 222 


15,  811,  568 

The  valuations  given  are  those  used  by  the  United  States  custom- 
house for  calculating  the  duty  and  are  below  the  market  figures 
f .  o.  b.  New  York. 

It  is  granted  that  not  all  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  goes  into  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers,  but  it  is,  safe  to  assume  that  all  of  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  does.  At  any  rate  the  amount  which  the 
United  States  pays  to  foreign  countries  annually  for  combined 
nitrogen  is  enormous  and  is  rapidly  increasing  with  the  demands  of 
agriculture. 

POSSIBLE  DOMESTIC  SUPPLY. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  coke  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
essentially  made  by  the  wasteful  beehive  process,  which  does  not 
recover  the  by-products,  tar  and  ammonia.  During  1907  the  pro- 
duction of  ammonia  in  various  forms,  all  calculated  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  was  only  about  100,000  net  tons.  We  could  recover  in 
this  country  about  600,000  net  tons,  valued  at  $36,000,000,  which 
would  make  this  country  independent  of  foreign  supply  of  nitrog- 
enous fertilizers.  The  United  States  is  the  greatest  agricultural 
country  in  the  world  and  would  readily  consume  this  quantity  if 
recovered.  The  amazing  waste  which  is  going  on  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  European  countries  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  table,  showing  the  world's  production  of  coke  and  am- 
naonia  in  1907.  The  amount  of  coke  produced  in  each  country  is  a 
direct  measure  of  the  amount  of  ammonia  which  could  be  recovered. 
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World's  promotion  of  coke  and  ammonia  in  1901,  in  net  tons. 


United  State*-- 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

France 

Belgium 

Spain  and  Portugal. 

Italy 

Other  countries 

TotaL 


•  For  the  year  1906. 


Ooke. 


•21, 
•2 
•2, 


•8, 


779.664 
292,130 
,566.800 
,066.000 
,655,069 
725*980 
730.900 
,7W,725 


00.S95.068 


Sulphate  of 

ammoDia  or 

Ita  eqoira- 

leot. 


89.510 
815,700 
364,3» 
57,CT 
60,JOO 
13.200 
12,100 
71.500 


064,830 


From  these  statistics  it  is  s^n  that  other  countries,  especially  Ger- 
many and  England,  are  far  in  advance  of  the  United  States  in  the 
recovery  of  the  valuable  by-products  from  the  distillation  of  coal. 


ENGLISH  PRODUCTION. 

As  already  stated  above,  the  only  country  which  is  producing  a 
surplus  is  England.  This  country  exports  all  over  the  world.  Tlie 
export  statistics  for  the  year  1907  are  as  follows : 

Exports  of  sulphate  of  atnm>onia  from  England  in  1907. 

Net  tons. 

France 15,332 

Germany 12,655 

Belgium 7,880 

Spain 49, 8S6 

Italy 7.355 

Canaries 7,054 

Holland 4, 543 

Java 23,324 

British  Guiana 7,232 

West  Indies 5,145 

Mauritius 4,981 

Japan 71, 9S2 

United   States 27.910 

Other  countries 12,923 

25S,  202 
Domestic  consumption 98. 000 

Total  production 356,202 

The  English  market  price  for  1007  was  on  an  average $56.  n6 

The  imi)ort  duty  is t».(W 

The  freight,  insurance,  and  brokerage  may  be  estimated  on  an  average 

at 7.00 

Which  makes  the  cost  of  English  sulphate  f.  o.  b.  New  York Gi).  56 

During  the  year  11X)7  the  average  price  of  English  sulphate  f.  o.  b.  New 

York  was,  liowever,  only 61.93 

From  this  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  English  producers  and 
dealers  in  order  to  get  rid  oi  a  surplus  dump  into  the  United  States 
market  at  a  sacrifice.  That  such  a  dumping  upon  the  United  States 
market  is  going  on  extensively  becomes  evident  when  examining 
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Table  5  of  Mr.  Atwater's  paper  above  referred  to.  During  1906 
when  sulphate  of  ammonia  csommanded  a  fair  price  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  when  there  was  an  active  demand 
for  it  the  importations  into  the  United  States  fell  off.  During  1907, 
when  the  consumption  in  other  countries  weakened,  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  increased  greatly. 

PROTECTION  REQUIRED. 

If  the  recovery  of  ammonia  which  is  now  wasted  in  the  United 
States  were  accomplished  we  would  be  independent  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  of  foreign  origin.  In  order  to  achieve  this  the  by-product 
coke-oven  industry  will  have  to  develop  so  as  to  replace  the  old- 
fashioned  beehive  oven.  This,  however,  can  not  take  place  if  the 
United  States  market  for  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  made  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  the  English  surplus.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  tendency  will  increase  in  the  future,  because  the  by-product  coke 
oven  has  only  been  introduced  in  England  during  the  last  few  vears. 
The  present  large  production  is  due  to  the  extensive  use  of  coal  gas, 
in  the  manufacture  of  whioh  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  also  recovered 
as  a  by-product.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  coal  gas  in  England 
is  several  times  larger  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  Dur- 
ing 1907  the  English  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  came  from 
the  following  sources : 

Sources  of  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  England  in  1907. 

Net  tons. 

Gas  works 181,440 

Iron  works 24, 640 

Shale 57. 120 

Producer  and  carbonizing  plants 24,420 

By-product  coke  ovens 66,300 

353. 920 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  only  66,300  net  tons  come  from  by- 
product coke  ovens.  If  England  were  entirely  equipped  with  by- 
product coke  ovens  it  could  produce  about  230,000  net  tons  per  annum 
more  than  it  does  now.  In  other  words,  the  entire  production  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  580,000  net  tons  instead  of  350,000  net  tons. 
England  is  now  rapidly  adopting  the  by-product  coke  oven,  and  it 
naturally  must  therefore  look  for  a  greater  outlet  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  its  increasing  surplus.  We  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  encourage  the  erection  of  by-product 
coke  ovens  in  England  and  retard  it  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  world's  demand  for  nitrogenous  fertilizer  will 
ultimately  absorb  the  increasing  amount  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
but  for  the  present  the  ximerican  market  must  insist  upon  protection 
because  the  introduction  of  the  by-product  coke  oven  into  the  United 
States  has  to  meet  considerable  aifficulties  as  compared  with  the 
introduction  into  Germany  and  England.  These  difficulties  are  the 
following : 

(a)  The  large  investment  required, — In  the  United  States,  the 
cost  of  a  by-product  coke-oven  plant  is  about  three  and  one-half 
times  that  of  a  behive-oven  plant  of  equal  capacity.  Therefore  it 
is  difficult  to  induce  parties  to  invest  such  large  amounts  unless  there 
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is  an  assurance  that  the  returns  from  the  by-products  will  remain 
fairly  constant.  The  removal  of  the  duty  on  sulphate  of  ammonia 
would  tend  to  unsettle  prices,  as  shown  above. 

(6)  TJie  higher  operating  expenses  in  the  United  States.— The 
operating  expenses  for  by-product  coke  ovens  in  the  United  States 
are  higher  than  those  in  England  and  Grermany,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  higher  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  country,  but  also  because 
the  operation  of  such  plants  commands  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  the 
education  of  capable  men  takes  time  and  entails  expense.  The  sal- 
aries and  wages  paid  are  high,  because  there  is  only  a  limited  number 
of  operators  available  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  I'h^  by-product  coke-oven  industry  is  still  in  a  state  of  develop- 
ment and  is  still  far  from  being  adapted  to  American  conditions,— 
The  by-product  coke  oven  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  several  forms  from  Germany  and  Belgium.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  failures  because  the  plants  erected  were  not  adapted 
to  the  very  different  conditions  m  the  United  States.  The  cnief 
points  of  difference  between  the  American  and  European  conditions 
are  the  different  character  of  the  American  coals;  the  different 
•character  of  the  American  fire  brick  (we  have  to  use  here  the  more 
■expensive  silica  brick,  while  in  Europe  ihey  have  special  fire  clays 
which  make  a  cheaper  brick  of  good  quality) ;  the  demand  for  bigger 
■capacity  in  the  ovens  in  the  United  States  (the  American  ovens  have 
now  50  per  cent  larger  capacity  than  the  European) :  the  higher  rate 
of  wages  in  the  United  States,  which  compelled  the  design  of  special 
machinery  doing  away  with  the  hand  labor  of  Europe  (in  some  parts 
of  Europe  women  are  employed  at  the  coke  ovens  at  25  to  30  cents 
per  day),  etc.  The  quality  of  coke  required  is  also  better.  Ameri- 
can blast-furnace  managers  would  not  accept  the  grade  of  coke  used 
by  continental  furnaces. 

These  conditions  have  called  for  many  changes  in  the  design  of 
these  works,  and  the  first  plants  erected  ten  years  ago  are  now  largely 
antiquated.  A  high  rate  of  depreciation  of  these  works  is  therefore 
advisable. 

For  all  the  above  reasons  we  need  such  protection  which  will  assure 
a  fair  and  reasonably  constant  return  for  the  chief  by-product,  viz, 
ammonia^  until  the  by-product  coke  oven  industry  shall  have  become 
firmly  established. 

COMPARISON  OF  PmCE  OF  NITROGEN  IN  FERTILIZERS. 

Finally,  we  have  to  ask  the  question  whether  in  seeking  protection 
the  farmer  will  have  to  pay  more  for  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  than  he  does  for  the  same  substance  in  other  fertilizers. 
The  following  table  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case;  in  other 
words,  for  the  last  three  years  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  has  been  cheaper  than  in  other  available  forms,  notably 
in  nitrate  of  soda: 

Average  price  of  2,000  pounds  nitrogen  /.  o.  ft.  New  York. 


;  ' 


In  nitrate  j^°»"if'^ 
of  soda.    lammoniA. 


I 


1906 $310.71  tmai 

1907 823.«7  XU 

1908 291.8  2».9 
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We  therefore  see  no  reason  for  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  sulphate 
of  ammonia:  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  would  be  short-sighted 
policy  indeea,  inasmuch  as  it  will  handicap  the  gradual  development 
of  an  industry  which  recovers  valuable  by-products  now  wasted, 
and  which  ultmiately  must  add  many  millions  to  the  products  now 
manufactured  in  the*  United  States,  and  which  will  make  the  United 
States  independent  of  foreign  countries  in  the  supply  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  United  Coke  and  Gas  Company, 
Dr.  F.  Schniewind,  Vice-President. 


SULPHUR. 

HON.  JULIUS  KAHN,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  BRIEF  OF  THE  NEVADA  STTL- 
PHTTK  COMPANY  RELATIVE  TO  TREASURY  DECISIONS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  10, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  Dingley  tariff  act  of  1897  made  the  following 
provisions  relating  to  sulphur: 

Section  84 : 

Sulphur,  refined  or  sublimed  or  flowers  of,  $8  per  ton. 

Section  674: 

Sulphur,  lac  or  precipitated,  and  sulphur  or  brimstone,  crude,  In  bulk,  sul- 
phur ore  as  pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  containing  in  excess 
of  25  per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  sulphur  not  otherwise  provided  for,  free. 

By  a  line  of  decisions  of  our  Treasury  Department  and  United 
States  General  Appraisers,  we  believe  the  intent  and  effect  of  this 
tariff  has  been  entirely  nullified. 

The  contention  seems  to  have  arisen  over  the  terms  "  crude  sul- 
phur "  and  "  refined  sulphur."  It  has  been  held  that  refined  means 
chemically  pure,  and  all  other  sulphur  is  classed  as  crude  and  ad- 
mitted free  of  dutjr. 

The  line  of  decisions  hinge  on  the  conclusions  of  the  Hon.  Lot  M. 
Morrill,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Treasury  decision  3032),  as 
follows: 

The  only  article  known  in  commerce,  as  refined  brimstone  is  that  which  is 
obtained  from  the  crude  brimstone  by  the  process  of  vaporization  and  sublima- 
tion, which  releases  the  sulphur  from  all  foreign  matter,  and  leaves  it  chemi- 
cally, pure.  It  is  found  in  commerce  under  the  designation  of  virgin-rock  brim- 
stone, roll  brimstone,  and  fiowers  of  sulphur.  Crude  brimstone  is  always 
shipped  In  bulk,  whereas  the  refined  article  can  not  be  so  shipped  without 
destroying  or  greatly  impairing  its  commercial  value. 

We  object  to  this  interpretation,  and  submit  that  this  conclusion 
and  decisions  based  on  it  are  not  founded  upon  facts,  and  must  have 
been  on  a  wrong  theory. 

First.  Webster  gives  as  a  definition  of  "crude,"  "in  its  natural 
state;  not  cooked  or  prepared  by  fire  or  heat." 
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Any  investigation  that  might  be  made  will  show  that  all  the  sulphur 
that  has  been  admitted  from  Japan  has  been  cooked  or  prepai'ed  by 
heat.  This  is  a  matter  easily  determined  by  the  Treasury.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  and  will  no  doubt  be  so  admitted  by  the  importers, 
but  an  inquiry  made  from  our  consuls  at  the  ports  of  shipment  would 
establish  thi^fact  as  we  claim  it. 

Second.  As  to  the  conclusion  that  crude  brimstone  is  always 
shipped  in  bulk.  We  admit  that  if  any  crude  brimstone  were  shipped 
it  would  be  shipped  in  bulk.  However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Japanese  sulphur,  which  is  admitted  free,  is  not  shipped  in  balk, 
but  is  shipped  in  mats.  The  further  conclusion,  "whereas  the  re- 
fined article  can  not  be  so  shipped  without  destroying  or  greatly 
impairing  its  commercial  value, '  is  also  erroneous.  We  can  n  >t  con- 
ceive of  any  injury  that  could  be  done  to  the  refined  article  that  would 
destroy  or  impair  it  any  more  than  the  crude.  Only  sufficient  heat  to 
melt  it  would  have  any  effect  in  either  case. 

Third: 

The  only  article  known  in  commerce  as  refined  brimstone  is  that  which  is 
obtained  from  the  crnde  brimstone  by  the  process  of  vaiwrizatlon  and  sublima- 
tion, which  releases  the  snlphur  from  all  foreign  matter,  and  leaves  it  chem- 
ically pure. 

Our  comment  on  this  conclusion  is  that  it  is  entirely  based  on  a 
false  theory  and  not  founded  on  facts.  As  a  thorough  investigation 
by  analysis  will  show  that  sublimed  sulphur  is  not  chemically  pure, 
and  that  the  process  of  subliming  does  not  make  it  chemically  pure 
unless  it  is  first  refined  to  a  state  of  chemical  purity  in  the  prelim- 
inary process  of  melting,  better  known  as  retorting,  and  which  proc- 
ess it  undergoes  in  every  case  before  being  imported  and  admitted 
as  it  has  been,  free.  We  claim  that  the  process  of  refining  is  the 
heating  to  a  melting  point,  and  as  sulphur  melts  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  impurities  with  which  it  is  associated  in  its  crude  state, 
and  is  then  run  off  into  molds,  leaving'  the  impurities  behind.  But  a 
small  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  "  submitted ;"  in  the  process  of  sublim- 
ing the  sulphur  is  vaporized,  and  upon  being  admitted  to  the  sublim- 
ing chambBr  is  again  precipitated,  the  principal  change  being  a 
physical  or  mechanical  change,  making  it  flocculent.  Probably  the 
real  deleterious  element  combined  with  sulphur  is  arsenic.  Arsenic, 
like  sulphur,  volatilizes  and  reprecipitates,  which  fact  accounts  for 
the  finding  of  arsenic  in  sublimed  sulphur. 

In  corroboration  of  our  views  above  expressed,  we  attach  hereto 
analyses  made  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Numbers  1  and  2  are  the  best  brands  of  "sub- 
limed "  sulphur  imported.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  sublimed 
sulphur  is  not  chemically  pure.  It  will  be  further  seen  that  the  sub- 
limed sulphurs  are  not  as  pure  even  as  the  unsublimed  sulphurs  shown 
under  numbers  3,  4,  and  5.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  sublimed 
sulphurs  contain  traces  of  arsenic,  while  the  retorted  sulphurs  shown 
as  3,  4,  and  5  contain  no  trace  of  arsenic  or  other  deleterious  sub- 
stances. Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  have  only  undergone  the  retorting  or 
melting  process,  the  same  as  has  been  done  with  the  sulphurs  admitted 
from  Japan  free.  We  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  tnat  if  the  state 
of  purity  to  which  the  sulphur  has  been  brought  is  the  test  of  the  term 
"  refined  sulphur,"  subliming  is  not  refining  any  more  than  any 
other  process  by  which  the  original  sulphur  ore  is  treated  to  separate 
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the  sulphur  from  its  impurities ;  that  the  Treasury  decisions  are  based 
on  a  wrong  hypothesis  that  vaporized  or  sublimated  sulphurs  are 
chemically  pure. 

We  may  ask,  then,  What  did  Congress  refer  to  as  "  refined  "  sulphur  I 
In  our  opinion  there  is  no  doubt  that  what  was  meant  as  refined  wa« 
any  sulphur  which  had  been  melted  and  improved  by  any  handling 
from  its  original  occurrence.  All  the  sulphur  imported  from  Japan 
and  admitted  free  has  undergone  such  treatment,  and  none  of  that 
which  has  been  admitted  free  has  come  in  its  original  state  or  crude. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  the  sulphur  imported  comes  in  small  lumps, 
and  that  some  of  it  is  sublimed  and  some  is  reground  to  various  states 
of  fineness;  but  this  is  merely  a  mechanical  change  and  does  not  re- 
fine ;  requires  but  little  labor  in  handling,  in  that  only  ton  for  ton  of 
the  material  has  to  be  handled ;  whereas  in  the  previous  process  the 
larger  quantity  has  to  be  handled  to  make  the  ton  of  refined  sulphur. 

The  grinding  and  refining  require  no  expensive  plants  and  but 
little  labor.  By  admitting  the  sulphur  free  from  Japan  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  imported  and  levying  a  duty  only  on  the  sub- 
limed, what  does  the  tariff  as  constructed  protect?  In  the  whole  of 
the  Western  States  there  is  but  one  plant  that  we  know  of  that  sub- 
limes the  Japanese  sulphur;  one  laborer  per  shift  can  run  the  whole 
plant.  Nearly  all  the  work  done  on  the  sulphur  has  been  performed 
by  the  cheap  labor  of  Japan.  Taking  the  average  price  as  imported. 
say  $20  per  ton,  none  of  this  money  has  been  spent  in  the  United 
States.  If  this  ton  of  sulphur  had  been  produced  in  the  United 
States,  his  $20  would  have  heen  spent  here.  With  our  higher-paid 
labor,  higher  cost  of  fuel,  land  transportation  against  their  water 
transportation,  we  can  not  compete  unless  with  the  aid  of  a  protect- 
ive tariff  which  protects. 

We  append  hereto  a  statement  of  working  costs  of  this  company, 
which  has  attempted  to  operate  an  American  sulphur  mine  for  some 
years  past,  but  wnich  is  now  closed  down,  and  will  probably  so  remain 
until  it  can  compete  so  as  to  get  such  larger  quantity  of  its  product 
to  the  consumer  that  it  can  work  on  a  larger  scale  and  thereby  reduce 
its  costs.  The  Japanese  sulphur  has  such  great  advantage  in  cost,  it 
being  landed  in  our  coast  ports  at  times  as  low  as  $16  per  ton,  that 
they  can  keep  the  price  low  enough  to  preclude  our  selling  in  the 
principal  markets  and  yet  make  a  good  profit  on  the  Japanese  article. 
We  do  not  want  increased  prices;  we  want  to  increase  our  tonnage, 
which  would  decrease  our  costs,  and  this  we  can  never  get  as  long  as 
the  Japanese  sulphur  is  admitted  free.  We  do  not  want  an  increased 
duty  from  the  $8  rate  already  standing  in  the  tariff,  but  we  want  an 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  refined  "  that  will  cover 
such  sulphur  which  has  undergone  any  process  that  changes  the  con- 
dition of  the  crude  sulphur  as  taken  from  the  earth.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Treasury  rulings  have  held  that  these  sulphurs  which  come  from 
Japan  are  entitled  to  free  entry  either  as  crude  or  recovered,  and  if 
not  admitted  as  crude  are  admitted  as  recovered  under  the  "  not 
otherwise  provided  for  "  clause,  we  wish  the  recovered  sulphurs  to  be 
provided  for  as  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  refined,  which  they  are 
m  fact. 

As  it  is  at  least  a  disputed  point  as  to  what  refined  sulphur  is,  or 
what   Congress  intended  in   the   use  of  the  words  "renned"   and 
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"crude,"  and  as  the  Treasury  decisions  at  times  have  shown  some 
uncertainty,  we,  as  producers  of  American  sulphur,  request  that 
Congress  so  define  what  is  dutiable  and  free  as  to  leave  no  imcer- 
taintv.  We  think  this  can  best  be  done  by  adding  to  the  dutiable 
list  "recovered  sulphur,  and  all  sulphur  that  has  been  subjected  to 
any  form  of  purification  by  fire  or  heat,"  and  under  section  674  the 
term  "  crude "  be  defined  as  "  crude  sulphur  when  containing  less 
than  25  per  cent  of  sulphur." 

As  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  its  decisions, 
we  refer  to  Treasury  decision  17756,  G.  A.  3742.    Quoting  therefrom: 

In  the  decision  of  tills  case  we  are  embarransed  by  the  fact  that  la  June, 
1891,  similar  merchandise,  imported  by  the  same  parties  Into  the  ijort  of  San 
Francisco  from  the  same  exporters,  was  assessed  for  duty  at  $8  per  ton,  under 
paragraph  88  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  and  was  claimed  to  be  free  imder  para- 
graph 727  of  the  same  act.  In  tliat  case  the  board  found,  first,  "  It  is  elemen- 
tary" sulphur ;  "  second.  "It  has  been  refined.'*  (G.  A.  1409.)  The  collector's 
classification  was  thereupon  sustained,  and  we  believe  that  such  din-lsion  was 
reached  through  evidence  that  was  insufficient  and  incorrect. 

The  Secretary  thereupon  quotes  the  decision  of  the  Hon.  Lot  M. 
Morrill,  wherein  he  concludes  that  the  only  article  known  as  refined 
sulphur  is  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  process  of  vaporization  and 
suWimation  and  that  leaves  the  sulphur  chemically  pure ;  and  that 
tlie  sulphur  treated  by  roasting  or  smelting,  but  was  not  entirely 
freed  from  impurities,  was  commercially  known  and  regarded  as 
crude  brimstone. 

The  Secretary  adds: 

The  evidence  supporting  these  conclusions,  consisting  of  the  testimony  of 
foreign  producers  and  dealers  in  the  article,  and  of  domestic  imiwrters. 
refiners,  and  other  experts,  is  so  abundant,  direct,  and  clear  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject. 

It  would  seem  that  the  evidence  on  which  these  conclusions  are 
based  was  wholly  one-sided — ^that  of  foreign  producers  and  dealers; 
importers,  refiners  (no  doubt  of  the  foreign  product) ;  and  while  it 
does  not  state  who  the  other  experts  were,  they  were  no  doubt  such 
as  were  allied  with  these  interests.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
American  producers  of  the  article  were  heard.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  the  ^Vmerican  producer  does  not  import,  he  does  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  customs  department  and  has  no  voice  in  the  matter 
nor  any  way  of  making  an  appearance. 

Quoting  further  from  the  decision: 

Reversing  a  decision  of  G.  A.  1409  places  the  board  in  harmony  with  a  pre- 
vious decision  known  as  G.  A.  432,  which  was  a  very  careful  awl  exhaustive 
decision  under  the  tariff  act  of  1S90,  and  also  with  synopsis  3442,  a  decision 
under  the  tariff  act  of  18S3.     We  find— 

(1)  That  the  commercial  use  of  the  term  "  refined  sulphur"  is  the  swnie  «s 
the  scientific  use  of  the  same  term. 

(2)  That  grinding  is  not  a  process  of  refining  this  article. 

(3)  That  the  merchandise  before  us  is  crude  sulphur,  or  "  sulphur  not  otlior- 
wlse  provided  for,"  and  we  hold  that  It  Is  free  under  paragraph  W2  of  the  act 
of  1894. 

Commenting  on  the  above,  we  can  only  agree  with  the  second  find- 
ing, that  "  grinding  is  not  a  process  of  refining  this  article."  This  is 
based  on  the  ground  that  grinding  does  not  make  the  article  chem- 
ically pure.  On  this  reasoning,  then,  we  should  conclude  that  if  sub- 
liming does  not  make  it  chemically  pure,  it  should  not  either  be 
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classed  as  a  process  of  refining.  The  question  then  is,  What  is  refin- 
ing? Is  there  any  refined  sulphur  within  the  meaning  of  finding 
No.  1?  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that,  accepting  this  meaning,  no  duty 
cotild  rightly  be  levied  on  any  of  the  sulphurs  imported  unless  they 
were  chemically  pure?    And  this,  we  believe,  none  were. 

That  the  commercial  use  of  the  term  "  refined  sulphur  "  is  the 
same  as  the  scientific  use  of  the  same  term  we  do  not  believe  can  be 
established  by  facts.  We  have  no  doubt  that  an  investigation  will 
show  that  both  the  imported  and  domestic  sulphurs  that  pass  as  re- 
fined sulphurs  in  commerce  all  contain  some  impurities,  varying  onlv 
in  a  small  degree,  and  are  no  more  impure  than  the  article  which 
under  the  decisions  has  been  admitted  free. 

Under  finding  3  it  seems  to  us  that  it  was  not  determined  at  all 
what  the  merchandise  before  them  was,  except  that  it  was  either 
crude  sulphur  or  "  sulphur  not  otherwise  provided  for."  Crude  sul- 
phur is  provided  for,  and  therefore  the  terms  are  not  interchangeable, 
and  it  would  seem  that  it  should  have  been  determined  whether  it 
was  "  crude  "  sulphur  or  "  sulphur  not  otherwise  provided  for." 

There  is  ample  crude  sulphur  in  the  United  States  to  more  than 
supply  our  domestic  consumption,  and  the  only  reason  that  the  mines 
have  not  been  developed  into  large  producers  is  that  the  element  of 
labor  figures  so  largely  into  the  cost  of  production;  that  the  main 
sources  of  competition  to  be  met  are  located  where  about  the  lowest 
rates  of  wages  in  the  world  prevail,  Sicily  and  Japan;  that  these 
competitors  are  so  located  that  they  can  obtain  cheap  water  trans- 

Sortation  to  our  markets,  while  the  occurrence  of  most  of  the  sulphur 
eposits  in  our  country  are  at  such  distance  from  the  markets  as  to 
require  the  most  expensive  land  carriage;  that  the  tariff,  which  we 
believe  was  designed  to  equalize  these  differences,  has  been  so  inter- 
preted as  to  remove  any  measure  of  protection  to  the  home  producer. 
It  takes  both  time  and  a  considerable  investment  of  capital  to  open 
up  sulphur  mines  and  the  building  of  roads  to  ^et  the  product  to 
other  transportation  facilities.  In  the  case  of  this  company  it  re- 
quired the  making  of  about  35  miles  of  wagon  road  in  a  previously 
uninhabited  country.  With  an  insurmountable  competition  staring 
one  in  the  face,  there  is  no  inducement  for  the  investment  of  the  re- 
quired capital. 

If  the  duty  of  $8  per  ton  is  enforced  on  the  imported  sulphurs 
which  come  into  competition  with  our  home  product,  it  would  be  but 
a  short  time  when  the  production  of  the  article  in  this  country  would 
be  so  large  and  at  so  manv  different  points,  that  the  home  competition 
would  work  a  reduction  in  price  even  below  what  has  ruled  with  the 
importation  of  sulphur  heretofore  free  of  duty.  This  would  be  pos- 
sible  by  the  great  aecrease  in  costs  that  can  be  made  by  working  upon 
a  larger  scale  than  is  now  possible ;  but  the  protection  is  absolutely 
requisite  durinff  the  development  stage  of  the  industry.  Unless  such 
protection  is  afforded  we  feel  certain  that  not  only  will  our  home  pro- 
duction not  be  increased,  but  that  most  of  the  mines  that  have  been 
struggling  to  get  a  sufficient  market  to  warrant  their  continuance  will 
be  abandoned.  It  would  hardly  seem  a  good  policy  for  this  country 
to  rely  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply ;  if  our  own  sulphur  mines  are 
abandoned  and  the  foreign  sources  of  supply  suddenly  cut  off  for  any 
reason,  it  would  take  so  long  to  reopen  and  get  our  mines  to  a  pro- 
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ducing  stage  that  there  would  likely  ensue  a  sulphur  famine  lasting 
for  a  considerable  period. 

As  American  producers  of  sulphur  we  urge  that  Congress  so  define 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  refine  "  as  used  in  the  tariff  that  it  will 
rest  on  no  uncertainty  for  the  Treasury  Department  to  determine, 
and  so  that  all  sulphur,  whether  known  as  crude  or  otherwise  to  com- 
merce, that  has  to  any  extent  been  separated,  refined,  or  purified  from 
the  original  state  in  which  it  occurs,  or  that  has  been  treated  by  fire, 
heat,  or  electricity,  shall  be  classed  as  refined  sulphur. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Nevada  Sulphuk  Compant, 
By  Louis  Rosenfeld,  President, 


Exhibit  A. 


Comparative  test  on  foreign  and  Nevada  sulphur  for  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural uses  made  hg  the  agricultural  experiment  station.  University  of 
California,  July  28,  IDO4. 

[Examinations  of  sulphurs  ;  sample  sent  by  Nevada  Sulphur  Company.  San  Francisco,  CaL] 


1. 

2. 

.S.                   4.                   6. 

Nevada  Sulphur  Company. 

••P.  D.C." 

Rooster 

brand 

French 

sublimed 

sulnhur, 

nne 
I>owder. 

G.B.  brand 

Italian 

sublimed 

sulphur, 

fine 

"Horse Shoe"  brand. 

1 

Crown 
Sublime 
brand. 

powder. 

"Powdered 
sulphur," 

fine 
powder. 

"Pea  Grain 

sulphur," 

small 

lumps. 

Powdered 
sulphur, 

line 
powder. 

Sulphur 

Percent. 
98.711 

.856 
.895 
001 
Traces. 
.037 

Percent. 
99.632 

.220 
.106 
.002 
Traces. 
.040 

Percent. 
99.76 

.11 
None. 
None. 
None. 

.13 

Percent. 
99.81 

.09 

None. 

None. 

None 

in 

PercnL 
99.69 

Impurities: 

L088  at  100°  C.  (moisture,  etc) 

Uncombined  sulphuric  acid  (HtSOi) 
Sulphurous  add 

.06 
None. 
None. 

AnM'Uical  compounds 

None 

Silica  Iron  0x1  d,  etc 

.06 

Total 

100.00 

100.  OU 

100.00  1        too.  on 

100.00 

Of  these  five  samples  of  commercial  sulphurs.  No.  5,  the  Crown 
brand,  is  unquestionably  the  best  fat  all  purposes,  because  its  content 
of  sulphur  is  the  highest  and  it  shows  no  free  acids  (arsenious,  sul- 
phuric, and  sulphurous),  which  for  dry  sulphuring  insures  the  non- 
burning  of  grapevines,  etc.  These  qualities,  together  with  its  per- 
fect mechanical  condition,  should  recommend  it  very  highly  and  give 
it  a  preference  over  such  acid  grades  of  sulphur  as  is  represented  by 
Nos.  1  and  2  of  foreign  production,  although  they  are  sublimed. 
The  sulphurs  Nos.  3  and  4  of  Nevada  output  also  show  a  high  state 
of  purity,  again  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  goods  examined  from 
the  Nevada  Sulphur  Company  have  every  quality  to  rec^mend 
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them  for  general  use  and  especially  in  vineyards,  orchards,  and  fruit- 
bleaching  plants. 

Yours,  truly,  George  E.  Colby, 

Fruits^  Insecticides^  University  of  Cali- 
fomia,  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Exhibit  B. 
statement  of  cost  of  production  of  sulphur. 


Cost  per  ton. 


1905. 


1006. 


Prodoctlon  for  year tons.. 

Inbor ^ 

Ciuidlcs 

Pud 

Poed.. 


2,448  I 


1,782  I 


1907. 


1,417 


$8,536 

.128 

1.420 


006  j 
157 


General  expense 

Baullng 

Mine  and  mfll  expense 

UlDe  and  mill  supplies 

Powder,  fuse,  and  caps 

Sacks  and  twine 

Insurance 


2.S16 
6.055 

.496  ! 

.837 

.339 
1.341 

.878 


Total  cost  at  shipping  point.. 


20.348 


i.SGO  ! 
.083  ' 

.5.53 : 

.404 

.170 ; 

.495 


913.286 
.276 

1.442 
.443 

8.072 

6.056 
.512 
.634 
.484 

1.643 
.795 


23.580  ; 


28.643 


1908 


778 


$12,423 

.17J 

3.129 

.628 

6.046 

6.282 

.198 

.494 

.378 

1.856 

1.388 


81.41 


The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  company's  books.  As  will  be 
seen,  a  large  part  of  the  cost  is  in  labor.  In  addition  to  the  items 
shown  under  the  heading  of  labor  the  hauling  comprises  in  its  cost 
the  labor  of  teamsters  and  cost  of  feeding  animals.  It  will  be  noticed 
from  the  above  how  largely  the  costs  are  affected  by  the  tonnage 
produced. 

Nevada  Sulphur  Company, 
By  Louis  Rosenfeld,  President. 


SCHEDULE  B-EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 
GLASSWARE. 


ASPHALT. 


J.  W.  HOWARD,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  RECOMMEITOS  NEW  CLASSm- 
GATION  FOR  CRUDE  AND  REFINED  ASPHALT. 

1  Broadwat,  New  York,  January  IS^  1909. 
Hon.  Serexo  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mean^  Committee^ 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Tariff  Revision^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  (7. 

Dear  Sir  :  Permit  me  to  submit  the  following  statements  on  the 
subject  of  tariff  on  asphalt  and  its  compounds  to  your  committee, 
speaking,  as  I  do,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  consulting  engineer  of 
municipalities,  etc.,  in  almost  every  State;  having  devoted  the  greater 
part  01  my  time  during  the  past  twenty-one  years  to  pavements, 
especially  to  asphalt  pavements  which  absorb  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  all  asphalts  imported  and  produced  in  the  United  States;  also  from 
a  personal  knowledge  of  practicall}'  all  the  sources  of  asphalts,  cost  of 
production,  refining,  shipping,  etc.,  together  with  their  qualities  and 
quantities  used  annually. 

First.  The  tariff  act  of  1907  provides  a  duty  of  $1.50  per  ton  on 
crude  asphalt  and  $3  per  ton  on  refined  asphalt. 

This  should  be  modified  by  a  reduction  on  crude  and  a  slight 
change  in  the  rate  and  manner  of  applying  it  to  refined  asphalt,  to 
have  it  apply  to  the  pure  bitumen  or  pure  asphaltum  content  in  the 
various  refined  asphalts  and  their  compounds  imported.  It  is  the 
asphaltum  or  bitumen  which  is  of  value  in  such  importations;  not 
the  various  foreign  substances  found  in  different  proportions  in 
different  asphalts. 

The  modifications  I  suggest  below  are  in  accord  with  the  Republi- 
can platform  promise  that  "  the  duties  will  equal  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  with  reasonable 
profit  to  American  industries." 

Crude  asphalt  and  crude  bitumen  and  their  natural  compounds 
should  be  returned  to  the  free  list,  being  admitted  free  of  duty;  but 
any  and  all  of  said  substances,  it  refined  or  advanced  in  value  by 
artificial  or  special  treatment,  should  pay  a  duty  of  $5.G0  per  ton 
(2,000  pounds)  of  pure  asphaltum  or  pure  bitumen  content. 

This  IS  the  differential  in  cost  of  production,  labor,  mining,  refining 
in  the  United  States  with  a  fair  profit,  compared  with  like  foreign 
materials.  This  also  takes  into  account  the  average  transportation 
charges  within  the  United  States  for  domestic  asphalts,  from  many 
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points  where  now  produced  in  the  United  States  (California,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Texas,  etc.),  to  several  hun- 
dred cities  where  such  domestic  products  compete  with  imported 
asphalts;  such  imported  asphalts  all  arriving  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  not  bemg  able  to  penetrate  far  oecause  of  westbound 
freights. 

Second.  To  return  crude  asphalt  to  the  free  list  and  to  place  refined 
"asphalt  upon  a  scientific  and  economic  basis  of  its  purity,  as  suggested, 
will  encourage  and  add  to  the  labor  of  refining  foreign  products  after 
importation  into  the  United  States.  This  will  also  assist  the  pro- 
ducers of  American  asphalts,  because  they  are  purer  and,  as  a  whole, 
superior  to  imported  asphalts,  not  only  in  quality  but  because  a  less 
quantity  is  needed  to  produce  the  same  area  of  pavement,  waterproof- 
ing, and  other  constructions. 

Third.  A  healthy  competition  not  only  between  producers  of  do- 
mestic asphalts  but  with  loreign  asphalts  has  existed  for  a  long  time. 
The  foreign  asphalts  also  compete  against  each  other.  The  produc- 
tion of  domestic  asphalts  during  the  past  ten  years  has  increased  500 
per  cent  or  to  more  than  five  times  the  amount  per  annum  of  domes- 
tic production  ten  years  ago,  whereas  the  importations  of  foreign 
asphalts  have  steadily  decreased  until,  during  the  past  year,  the 
amount  of  importations  on  a  pure  bitumen  or  pure  asphaltum  • 
basis  are  only  about  one-half  the  Quantity  of  domestic  production. 
Ten  years  ago  the  quantity  imported  was  more  than  twenty  times  the 
domestic  production. 

The  history  of  asphalt,  which  is  used  as  a  bituminous  cement,  is 
following  the  history  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States.  All 
Portland  cement  was  formerly  imported  but  is  now  produced  in  the 
United  States  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  foreign  Portland  cements 
f .  o.  b.  foreign  ports.  American  Portland  cements  are  being  exported. 
Very  little  foreign  Portland  cement  is  being  imported.  Asphalt,  or 
its  equivalent,  asphalt  cement,  has  displaced,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  one-half  of  the  importations,  and  under  a  modified  tariff,  as 
suggested  in  section  1,  above,  will  continue,  under  healthy  compe- 
tition between  domestic  asphalts,  to  replace  practically  all  imported 
asphalts. 

An  illustration  of  the  present  healthy  competition  is  found  in  the 
several  powerful  groups  and  many  small  producers  which  compete 
with  each  other  at  home,  several  exporting  from  the  United  States. 

(a)  A  California  group  which  combined  about  ten  producing  com- 

Eanies  under  the  leadership  of  the  manager  of  what  is  understood  to 
B  the  sales  department  or  the  Union  Oil  Company,  and  manager  of 
the  California  Asphaltum  Sales  Agency,  of  which  Mr.  Fillmore 
Condit  is  resident  eastern  agent,  at  New  York.  This  agency  and 
about  a  dozen  other  competing  producers  in  California  have  a  special 
$10  per  ton  freight  rate  to  Atlantic  seaboard  cities,  with  proportional 
reductions  to  interior  points.  Incidentally,  permit  me  to  state  a  few 
errors  from  oversight  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  cost  of  production, 
refining,  etc.,  of  foreign  asphalts,  including  the  omission  to  mention 
several  American  asphalts  produced  at  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  between  California  and  Texas,  which  errors  and  omissions 
appear  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Condit  before  your  committee  on 
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November  23,  1908,  including  additional  statement  dated  New  York, 
Decembers,  1908,  viz: 

"  That  low  tariff  has  never  benefited  American  consumers  of 
asphalt  or  American  cities."  It  benefits  both,  because  the  real  con- 
sumers are  the  thousands  of  contractors  and  builders  who  purchase 
asphalt  and  asphalt  cement.  The  final  consumers  are  the  property 
holders  and  taxpayers  who  are  assessed  to  pay  for  pavements  con- 
structed by  municipalities.  Pavements  alone  absorb  90  per  cent  of 
all  asphalt  produced  at  home  and  imported. 

"  That  Bermudez  asphalt,  when  refined  and  sold  f.  o.  b.  New  York, 
costs  the  company  $12.60  per  ton,"  or  a  tabulated  statement  to  this 
effect.  He  forgets  to  add  $7  per  ton  mentioned  at  another  point  in 
his  statement,  which  must  be  paid  to  Venezuela  to  cover  the  cost  of 

?>roduction  and  a  profit  in  the  form  of  an  export  duty  there.  There- 
ore  the  cost  to  the  American  producer  of  this  asphalt  f.  o.  b.  cars 
New  York  should  be  $19.50  per  ton,  without  any  allowance  for  a  loss 
of  28  per  cent  of  the  imported  crude  which  occurs  by  refining.  Nor 
has  he  added  anything  for  profit.  The  California  asphalts  and  other 
domestic  asphalts  have  for  many  years  been  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  per 
ton  than  imported  asphalts  at  almost  every  point  in  the  United 
States,  including  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Domestic  asphalts 
enjoy  a  practical  control  of  the  center  and  west  of  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  westbound  freights  needed  to  be  added  for  delivering 
imported  asphalts  to  western  points. 

(6)  A  Trinidad  group,  which  leases  a  deposit  in  Trinidad,  West 
Indies,  from  the  Crown  of  England,  to  the  New  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt  Company,  which  company,  with  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving 
Company,  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  General  Asphalt  Company. 
This  group,  directly  or  indirectly,  controls  or  produces  American 
asphalts  in  California  and  other  States.  It  is  possibly  the  strongest 
group  and  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  either  foreign  or  domestic 
asphalts.  It  uses  both  in  cities  located  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts. 

(c)  A  Venezuela  group,  which  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of 
the  A.  L.  B.  Asphalt  Company,  importing  Bermudez  asphalt  from 
Venezuela  and  selling  it  to  members  of  the  "  Independent  Asphalt 
Association "  and  otners.  This  group  includes  25  or  more  con- 
tractors and  purchasers.  Cost  of  production  and  especially  freight 
rates  from  New  York  to  the  West,  where  most  asphalt  is  used,  pre- 
vents Bermudez  or  Venezuela  asphalt  from  more  than  a  feeble  com- 
petition with  domestic  asphalts. 

{d)  A  Texas  group  is  not  one  of  a  combination  of  companies*  but 
means  that  there  are  severalproducers,  such  as  The  Texas  Company, 
The  Sun  Company,  The  Ellis  Company,  and  others,  producing 
asphalts  which  compete  with  each  other  and  with  all  others  from  else- 
where. These  Texas  asphalts  are  extensively  used  for  many  purposes 
and  are  regarded  as  sold  at  lower  rates  to  consumers  than  asphalts 
from  any  other  source,  and  delivered  at  cities  not  only  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  but  in  the  Middle  West. 

(e)  A  Kansas-Indian  Territory  group  of  producers  has  a  large 
refinery  in  Kansas  and  competes,  with  its  products  of  various  asphalts 
or  bitumens,  over  a  large  area  as  far  east  as  New  York  City.  This  is 
probably  the  newest  source  of  supply. 
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(/)  A  Utah  OToup  of  producers  competes  within  itself  and  with 
others.  It  has  long  supplied  special  high-grade  asphalt  for  various 
uses,  and  because  of  its  peculiar  excellent  quality  for  purposes  gen- 
erally other  than  paving,  it  is  sold  for  the  highest  prices  and  even 
exported. 

(ff)  Miscellaneous  producers  of  asphalt  and  its  natural  and  pre- 
pared compounds  are  located  in  Kentucky  and  at  other  producing 
points  in  the  United  States.  Although,  inaividually,  many  are  small, 
their  aggregate  production  is  large. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  production  of  refined  asphalts  from  domestic 
crude  materials  is  not  affected  whether  or  not  crude  foreign  asphalts 
are  subject  to  duty.  This  is  because  California  produces  refined 
asphalt  f.  o.  b.  there  probably  cheaper  than  any  other  refined  asphalt 
is  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world.  This  is  due  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  asphalt-base  or  maltha,  thick  oil  found  over  large  areas  of 
that  State  and  which,  with  little  labor  and  the  use  of  some  of  the  oil 
itself  as  fuel,  is  made  into  refined  asphalt.  The  problem  of  Cali- 
fornia asphalts  is  entirely  one  of  freight.  In  fact,  this  applies  to 
almost  all  locations  of  domestic  production  of  crude  ana  refined 
asphalts.  Each  governs  a  large  area  or  zone  within  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. This  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  production  and  supply  of 
coal  from  different  coal-producing  centers  of  the  United  States.  An 
increased  duty  on  crude  foreign  asphalts  might  tend  to  enable  the 
California  combination,  in  conjunction  with  possible  special  freight 
rates,  to  crush  other  domestic  producers  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tainly to  seriously  damage  all  importers  of  asphalts  bjr  artificial  tariff 
means,  which  would  check  the  present  healthy  competition  and  devel- 
opment of  the  asphalt  resources  throughout  our  country. 

The  Trinidad  group,  while  benefited  a  little  by  returning  crude 
asphalt  to  the  free  list,  would  probablv  pay  equivalent  dutv  on  im- 
ported refined  asphalt  or  would  abandon  slowly  the  use  or  what  is 
regarded  by  some  as  an  inferior  foreign  asphalt  and  increase  its 
domestic  production  to  the  benefit  of  American  industry  and  labor. 

The  Venezuela  group  would  be  possibly  likewise  affected  and  could 
turn  to  the  production  and  sale  of  American  asphalts.  It  is  a  wise 
policy  for  the  Government  to  help  keep  the  Venezuela  asphalt  as  an 
independent  competitor,  as  it  has  been  since  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Bermudez  deposit  from  the  control  of  the  Trinidad  group.  Since 
this  withdrawal  the  exportations  of  Venezuela  asphalt  have  enor- 
mously increased  and  not  been  kept  at  a  minimum  as  it  is  believed  by 
many  was  the  case  when  the  Bermudez  deposit  was  controlled  by 
Trinidad  interests. 

The  California,  Trinidad,  and  Venezuela  asphalt  groups  seem  to 
make  efforts  to  get  the  United  States  Government  to  help  now  one, 
then  the  other,  to  get  the  upper  hand,  through  reduction  or  increase 
of  duties  or  otherwise.  Tlie  best  policy  in  reference  to  tariff  on 
asphalt  seems  to  be  the  one  advocated  in  section  first  of  this  commu- 
dlcation. 

Fifth.  The  railway  companies  would  probably  absorb  by  increased 
freight  rates  a  large  part  or,  if  not  all,  the  increase  of  price  of  asphalts 
which  might  accrue  in  a  few  cases  from  an  increase  of  duty.  The 
present  adjusted  freight  rates  on  asphalt,  used  as  it  is  by  several 
hundred  cities,  is  the  result  of  twenty-seven  years'  growth  of  the 
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asphalt  industry,  especially  of  asphalt  pavements,  of  which  about 
$60,000,000  worth  are  upon  the  streets  of  cities  and  of  which  more 
than  $6,000,000  worth  are  being  laid  annually. 

In  addition  to  cities  there  are  thousands  of  counties  in  many  States 
which  are  endeavoring,  through  State  and  national  aid,  to  conserve 
and  improve  their  roads  with  asphaltic  compounds — all  at  public 
expense.  This  means  that  there  is  a  large  and  mcreasing  demand  for 
asphalts  and  asphalt  products  at  low  prices  necessary  for  such  im- 
provements. This  can  be  readily  verined  from  the  printed  reports 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
from  the  highway  departments  doing  excellent  work  in  several 
States,  in  an  aggregate  amount  of  at  least  $10,000,000  annually,  on 
new  public  roads. 

Hoping  I  have  not  encroached  on  vour  patience  and  that  you  will 
know  that  I  am  speaking  from  a  professional  engineering  standpoint, 
without  commercial  bias,  for  the  benefit  of  goods  roads  and  pavements 
of  good  quality  and  at  minimum  cost,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

James  W.  Howabd,  C.  E.,  E.  M,, 
Consulting  Engineer^  Roads^  Streets^  and  Pavement*. 


CROCKERY   AND   EARTHENWARE. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  ART  POTTERY  COMPANY,  CAMBRIDGE,  OHIO, 
SUBMITS  LETTERS  RELATIVE  TO  FREIGHT  RATES. 

Cambridge,  Ohio,  January  12^  1909. 
Mr.  William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means j 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Kegarding  the  conversation  the  writer  had  with 
you  about  freight  rates  at  the  time  he  appeared  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  November  23,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  are  inclos- 
ing herewith  three  copies  of  letters  which  we  have  received  regard- 
ing freight  rates  on  crockery  and  earthenware.  If  this  infor- 
mation will  be  of  any  value  to  you,  we  are  very  glad  that  we  have 
been  able  to  favor  you  with  the  same. 

For  instance,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  freight  rate  on 
crockery  from  Philadelphia  to  Omaha  in  any  quantities,  either  car 
lots  or  less  car  lots,  being  42  cents  per  100,  while  our  rate  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Omaha  over  the  Pennsylvania  lines  in  less  car  lots  is  7U 
cents  and  in  car  lots  41^  cents.  There  is  a  difference  there  in  favor 
of  Philadelphia  of  about  30  cents.  We  can  not  understand  why  this 
discrimination  should  be  made. 

And  then,  for  instance,  from  Philadelphia  to  Kansas  City  in  afy 
Quantities,  either  car  lots  or  less  car  lots,  42  cents,  while  our  rate 
rrom  Cambridge  to  Kansas  City  over  the  Pennsylvania  is  41^  cents 
in  car  lots  and  i  1 J  cents  in  less  car  lots. 

Then,  for  instance,  our  rate  from  Cambridge  to  Salt  Lake  City 
by  the  Pennsylvania  in  car  lots  is  $1.47,  in  lass  car  lots  $2.46J,  whik 
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from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  ocean  and  rail,  $1.46  car  lots  and  $2.37  less  car  lots.  Of  course 
this  rate  applies  to  all  that  surrounding  territory,  and  is  discrimina- 
ting against  us  considerably  when  it  comes  to  placing  our  goods  on 
the  market. 

We  can  cive  you  further  information  regarding  our  local  rates  if 
vou  so  wish  them.  This  is  about  as  much  information  as  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  up  during  the  last  three  months  regarding  for- 
eign and  domestic  rates.  This  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  im* 
porter  is  quite  an  advantage  in  their  favor  when  it  comes  to  market- 
mg  their  wares  of  similar  manufacture  to  ours.  We  remain, 
"Xours,  very  truly, 

The  Cambiudge  Art  Pottery   Co., 
C.  L.  Caset,  President, 


ExHinrr  A. 

January  2,  1909. 
Mr.  Chas.  L.  Casey, 

President  of  The  Cambridge  Art  Pottery  Co.^ 

Cambridge^  Ohio, 

My  Dear  Casey:  Our  New  York  representative  has  secured  the 
following  rates,  which  I  am  pleased  to  hand  you  herewith  for  your 
information,  and  would  be  glad  if  you  will  advise  us  if  the  quotation 
is  lacking  in  completeness. 

The  ocean  rates  on  ordinary  crockery  in  casks,  hogsheads,  or  slatted 
boxes  is  as  follows:  From  liamburg  and  Antwerp  to  New  York,  $3 
per  c.  m.;  to  Boston,  30  cents  per  100  pounds;  to  Philadelphia,  30 
cents  per  100  pounds;  to  Baltimore,  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  These 
are  all  pool  rates  and  constant. 

From  Liverpool  to  New  York,  no  crockery  moves  that  way ;  to  ' 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  8  cents  per  100  pounds.    This 
rate  can  be  shaded  one-half  cent  to  1  cent  per  hundred  pounds. 

From  Havre  to  New  York,  20  francs  per  c.  m. ;  to  Boston,  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia,  no  service. 

From  Rotterdam  to  New  York,  $3  per  c.  m.;  to  Boston,  no  service; 
to  Philadelphia,  30  cents  per  100  pounds;  to  Baltimore,  18  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

From  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore  to  Seattle, 
per  100  pounds:  Carload,  95  cents;  less  than  carload,  $1.50. 

To  San  Francisco  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
same  as  to  Seattle. 

From  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Salt 
Lake,  ocean  and  rail,  $1.46  carload  and  $2.37  less  than  carload. 

From  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Denver, 
ocean  and  rail,  93  cents  carload;  $1.62  less  than  carloads. 

All  rail  crockery,  n.  o.  s.,  crates,  boxes,  tierces,  barrels,  casks,  or 
hogshead,  less  than  carloads,  rule  26.  Carload,  24,000  minimum,  fifth 
class. 

Rule  26j  New  York  to  Chicago,  40  cents  per  100  pounds;  New  York 
to  Mississippi  River,  47  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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Fifth  classj  New  York  to  Chicago,  30  cents  per  100  pounds;  New 
York  to  Mississippi  River,  35  cents  per  100  pounds. 


Trans-Mlasourl  dasaa. 


Ohlcaffo  to  Denver 

MIffsfMlppI  River  to  Denver 

Ohlcnffo  to  Utah  common  points 

Biiulsslppi  River  to  common  points 


1. 

2. 

S. 

6. 

12.05 

tl.65 

$1.25 

10.77 

1.85 

1.45 

1.15 

.It 

2.85 

2.40 

1.08 

1.3J 

2.66 

2.20 

1.88 

1.2B 

Western  classification  is  as  follows:  |. 

Chinaware  and  porcelain  ware  in  boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  caslcs,  hogs- 
head, tierces,  les^  than  carloads,  first  class;  earthenware,  barrels, 
boxes,  or  kegs,  second  class;  in  stave  baskets  with  covers,  second  class; 
in  barrels  with  cloth  tops,  first  class;  in  bent- wood  crockery  crates 
or  casks,  third  class.  All  of  above  in  carloads,  fifth  class,  minimum 
24,000  pounds. 


I  Oarloads. 


Nevr  York  to  St.  Paul 

Boston  to  St.  Paul 

Philadelphia  to  St.  Paul 

Baltimore  to  St.  Paul 

New  York  to  Omaha 

Boston  to  Omaha 

Philadelphia  to  Omaha 

Baltimore  to  Omaha. 

New  York  to  Kansas  City 

Boston  to  Kansas  City— 

Philadelphia  to  Kansas  City. 

Baltimore  to  Kansas  Olty 

New  York  to  Louisville -, 

Boston  to  Louisville 

Philadelphia  to  Louisville 

Baltimore  to  Louisville 

New  York  to  Cincinnati 

Boston  to  Cincinnati __ 

Philadelphia  to  Cincinnati 

Baltimore  to  Cincinnati 

New  York  to  Plttsburgr 

Boston  to  Pittsburg 

Philadelphia  to  Plttsburgr 

Baltimore  to  Pittsburg 

New  York  to  Buffalo 

Boston  to  Buffalo — 

Philadelphia  to  Buffalo 

Baltimore  to  Buffalo ._ 


Centt. 


Less  than 
carloads. 


Cents. 


88 
51  ' 


25  I 

30 

23 

22 

25 

26 

23 

22 

18 

20i 

16 

15 

16 

18i 

16 

16 


Any  quao- 
tity. 


Centt. 


IS 
42 

41 


42 
IS 

41 


22  ... 

22  I  — 

22  •.. 

22  .« 


Crockery  does  not  move  from  France.    It  is  china  from  France, 
and  all  moves  via  New  York. 

Yours,  truly,  , 

General  Agents  F.  D, 

December  17, 1908. 


Exhibit  B. 


Mr.  C.  L.  Casey, 

Cambridge  Art  Pottery  Company^ 

Camhridge^  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  Further  with  reference  to  rates  on  pottery.    We  have 
been  quoted  the  following: 

Crockery,  Liverpool  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  8  cents  per  100 
pounds.    Antwerp,  Belgian,  and  French  crockery  to  Boston,  Phila- 
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delphia,  or  Baltimore,  22  cents  per  100  pounds;  earthenware  to  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  25  cents  per  100  pounds;  German 
crockery  and  earthenware  to  Boston,  Philadelphia^  or  Baltimore,  30 
cents  per  100  pounds;  New  York,  $3  per  cubic  meter. 

Please  note  our  previous  quotations  should  all  be  figured  as  hun- 
dred pounds  rather  than  hundredweight,  which  I  am  advised  is  ac- 
counted at  112  pounds,  instead  of  100  pounds,  in  this  country. 
Yours,  truly. 

General  Agent  F,  D, 


Exhibit  C. 

December  7,  1908, 
Mr.  Chas.  L.  Casey, 

The  Cambridge  Art  Pottery  Company^ 

Cambridge^  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  refer  to  your  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo  asking 
for  import  rates: 

We  have  had  this  matter  up  with  the  various  steamship  lines  in 
the  city,  but  have  been  unable  to  secure  you  quotations  owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  ocean  rates  expire  the  last  of  the  year  and  the  repre- 
sentatives  have  not  received  advice  of  the  renewal  as  yet.  They 
have  taken  the  matter  up  with  their  general  offices  and  promised  to 
give  us  the  rates  at  an  early  date. 

You  do  not  state  just  what  commodity  you  want  us  to  quote  you, 
but  we  have  secured  the  following  rates  from  the  Baltimore  andf 
Ohio  which  apply  on  crockery  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds : 

Cents. 

Liverpool,  England,  to  Baltimore 8 

Havre,  France,  to  New  Xork 25 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  to  Baltimore 30 

Rotterdam   to   Baltimore 20 

Berlin    to   Baltimore 55 

Hamburg   to    Baltimore 30 

The  following  inland  rates  apply  on  crockery,  carloads,  in  barrels, 
boxes,  tierces,  German  or  Austrian  china,  released  to  $12  per  100 
pounds;  also  crockery  in  slated  boxes: 

Cents. 
New  York  to  Chicago 25 

New  York  to  Mississippi  River 29 

Philadelphia   to   Chicago 23 

Philadelphia  to  Mississippi  River 27 

Baltimore  to  Chicago 22 

Baltimore  to  Mississippi  River 26 

New  York  to  Pittsburg 18 

Philadelphia  to   Pittsburg 16 

Baltimore  to  Pittsburg -^- 12 

To  arrive  at  through  rate,  add  the  ocean  to  inland  rate.  There 
are  no  through  rates  published  from  foreign  ports  to  interior  points, 
tariff  having  been  withdrawn  by  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Kindly  advise  if  this  is  the  correct  commodity,  and  if  you  also  de- 
sired the  less  than  carload  rating  in  the  United  States. 

We  understood  from  the  steamship  companies  that  there  is  some 
difference  in  their  rates  depending  upon  the  quantity  shipped.     If  a 
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lar^  qfuantity  is  to  be  shipped  continuously  during  the  year  arv 
their  line  they  nanie  a  better  rate  than  for  an  occasional  shijpment 
Yours,  very  truly, 

5  General  Agent  F.  D. 


FLINT  GLASS. 

THE  TOLEDO  (OHIO)  TTNION,  AMEKICAN  FLINT  GLASS  WOEEEBS' 
TTNION,  OPPOSE  BEDTTCTIONS  OF  DTTTY. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  January  11^  1909. 
Hon.  Sekeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mearts  Committee.  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  Local  Union  No.  81  of  the 
American  Flint  Glass  Workers  Union,  composed  of  more  than  500 
skilled  fflassworkers  employed  by  the  Libbey  Glass  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  who  manufacture  a  general  line  of  blown  glassware,  including 
railroad  lanterns,  semaphore  lenses,  electric-light  bulbs,  glass  tubing, 
inner  arc  globes  and  blanks  for  cutting,  and  cut  glass.  The  question 
of  a  possible  reduction  of  the  tariff  duties  on  glassware,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  glassworkers  in  the  event  of  such  a  reduction,  was  discuss&d. 

The  appeal  of  the  glass  manufacturers  to  your  honorable  commit- 
tee, dated  November  24, 1908,  was  read  to  our  members.  The  changes 
proposed  by  our  employers  for  the  new  1909  tariff  bill  and  the 
method  of  assessing  duties  on  glassware  in  order  to  overcome  the 
many  cases  of  undervaluation,  practically  nullifies  the  present  tariff 
duties  on  certain  articles  to  a  point  where  they  cease  to  be  a  protec- 
tion to  the  American  glassworkers. 

Our  members  heartily  indorse  the  appeal  of  the  glass  manufac- 
turers, and  believe  that  a  reduction  in  duties,  with  the  present  method 
of  assessing  them  on  blown  glassware,  would  bring  about  the  same 
conditions  that  prevailed  when  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  was  in  force. 

Our  members  at  that  time  were  compelled  to  accept  a  reduction  in 
Wages,  and  in  some  instances  also  required  to  produce  an  increased 
amount  of  ware. 

At  our  yearly  conference  to  adjust  the  wage  scale  the  manufac- 
turers complain  bitterly  about  the  foreign  competition  and  the  many 
evasions  oi  the  present  tariff  duties  by  undervaluations,  and  a  dis- 
crimination in  freight  rates  in  favor  of  the  foreign  product.  After 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  presented  by  our  employers,  and 
recognizing  the  justice  of  their  complaint,  our  members  were  obliged 
to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages,  and  in  other  cases  grant  an  increased 
production  on  articles  involved  in  the  complaint  of  our  employers 
necessary  to  meet  the  prices  of  his  foreign  competitor. 

For  these  reasons  tnis  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  your 
honorable  committee  to  graitt  the  request  of  the  glass  manufacturers 
for  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  schedule  on  the  basis  of  their  proposed 
1909  tariff  bill.  With  assurance  of  our  greatest  respect  to  your 
honorable  committee,  we  are 

Sincerely,  yours,  Chas.  F.  Green. 

J.  J.  Collins. 

DAVro    A.    JOYBNT. 

C.  F.  Gkeeit, 

Secretary  Z.  V.  No.  81^  806  Buckeye  street^  Toledo^  Ohio. 
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GLASS  BOTTLES. 

EON.  J.  G.  CANNON,  M.  C,  STTBHITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  HEABLET 
GLASS  COMPANY,  BANVILLE,  ILL. 

Danville,  III.,  December  18^  1908, 
Hon.  J.  G.  Cannon, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatioes^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  do  not  want  a  reduction  in  tariff  on  bottles.  As 
the  schedule  is  at  the  present  time  there  are  large  quantities  of  bottles 
imported  which  we  could  make  here.  The  per  cent  of  labor  cost  in 
manufacturing  bottles  is  so  great  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
would  unouestionablv  reduce  the  wages  of  labor  employed  in  manu- 
facturing bottles.  There  could  be  no  other  item  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing bottles  that  could  be  reduced  to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion. Our  blowers  make  from  $6  to  $10  per  day,  and  we  are 
advised  by  one  of  our  men  that  visit§d  Germany  last  sunmier  that 
bottle  blowers  in  that  country  make  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  day. 
This  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  difference  in  wages  of  the  two 
countries. 

We  are,  respectfully,  yours, 

The  IIbadley  Glass  Co. 


PLATE  GLASS. 

P.  J.  GOETNEB,  OF  SEMON  BACHE  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  FILES 
STTPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF. 

West  and  Hubert  Streets, 
New  York^  January  11^  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Pay>'e, 

Chairman  Committre  on  Ways  and^Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z?.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  ask  permission  to  file  the  following 
statement,  suf)plemeniary  to  our  statement  of  November  21,  1908, 
regarding  paragraphs  101  to  107,  inclusive,  of  the  tariff  act  of  June 
24,  1907: 

First,  taking  up  paragraph  104  (polished  plate  glass)  the  issue  was 
clearly  defined  at  the  preliminary  nearing.  The  domestic  manufac- 
turers ask  for  an  increase  of  the  present  duty  to  a  flat  rate  of  22^ 
cents  per  square  foot,  supporting  this  claim  for  an  increase  by  an 
alleged  cost  of  production  averaging  32  cents  per  square  foot,  against 
an  alleged  average  cost  in  Europe  of  14  cents  per  square  foot,  and 
further  claiming  that  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  m  this  country 
is  unprofitable  on  account  of  the  fact  that  this  market  is  used  as  a 
dumping  ground  by  the  European  manufacturer. 
We  propose  to  show — 

1.  Tnat  the  present  tariff  is  prohibitory  on  plate  glass  for  ordinary 
purposes,  store  fronts,  windows,  and  building  purposes  in  general. 

2.  That  of  the  glass  now  imported  a  great  part  consists  of  a  grade 
that,  commercially  speaking,  is  not  obtainable  in  the  United  l^atesL 
and  that  practically  all  of  the  importation  consists  of  glass  for  special 
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purposes  imported  by  reason  of  superior  quality  and  not  on  account 
of  low  prices,  and  that  this  market  can  in  no  sense  be  described  as  a 
"  dumpmg  ground." 

3.  That  the  principle  of  the  flat  rate  of  duty  is  incorrect. 

4.  That  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  is 
not  an  average  of  18  cents  per  square  foot,  as  claimed  by  the  manu- 
facturers, but  is  very  much  less. 

5.  That  our  proposal  for  cutting  the  present  duties  practically  in 
half  would  work  no  hardship  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  and 
would  afford  the  consumer  much  needed  relief. 

We  may  add  that  we  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  domestic 
manufacturers  in  standing  squarely  on  the  general  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1908 — uiat  is,  tnat  the  tariff 
should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here 
and  abroad.  It  all  sinmiers  down  to  the  question  of  the  actual  differ- 
ence in  cost,  and  we  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  have  the  matter 
turned  over  to  a  firm  of  reputable  public  accountants  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  actual  difference. 

All  references  in  the  following  pages  are  to  the  page  numbers  in 
the  first  prints  of  the  tariff  hearings  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Proposition  No.  1  is  admitted  by  the  domestic  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Clause  testified :  "  So  far  as  glazing  glass  is  concerned,  I  would  say  that 
practically  there  is  no  glazing  glass  imported.  It  is  also  true  that  as 
lar  as  the  glazing  quality  is  concerned  the  manufacturers  are  not 
availing  themselves  of  the  present  dutv." 

The  matter  is  further  demonstrable  irom  official  figures.  Our  state- 
ment of  November  21  showed  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  jglass  for 
glazing  purposes  in  what  are  known  as  "  stock  sheets  of  glazing  qual- 
ity," which  is  the  way  in  which  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers sell  practically  all  glass  for  glazing  purposes.  The  actual 
importations,  nowever,  consist  of  very  much  higher-priced  glass,  as 
will  be  noted  from  the  following  tabular  statement.  The  figures  of 
foreign  cost  of  the  cheap  glazing  quality  glass  are  taken  from  our 
own  statement,  while  the  figures  as  to  the  average  value  of  the  glass 
actually  imported  are  taken  from  the  official  publication,  "  Imports 
and  duties,  1894  to  1907  "  (pp.  457  and  458). 


Foreign 

cost  per 

square  foot 

stock 

sheets  gUz- 

ing  f.  o.  b. 

Antwerp. 


Not  exceeding  16  by  24 !  10.0977 

Exceeding  16  by  24.  not  exceeding  24  by  30 '  .  1K»9 

Exceeding  24  by  30,  not  exiHHjding  7  square  feet .  1599 

Exceeding 7  square  feet,  not  exceeling 24  by  60 .  1772 


Avenigc     value    per 

Suare  foot  of  tor 
gn  piste  glass  ac- 
tually imported. 


} 


1907. 


90.185 
.203 


-276 


1906(f.o.b. 
Antwerp). 


f0.17« 
.205 


.265 


A  comparison  on  sizo.^  above  10  square  feet  can  not  be  made,  as 
while  the  foreign  costs  vary  according  to  sizes  (glass  measuring  from 
100  to  120  square  icH  costing  about  40  per  cent  more  per  square  foot 
than  glass  measuring  from  10  to  12  square  feet),  all  glass  measuring 
more  than  10  square  feet  pays  the  same  rate  of  duty,  and  as  all  sisses 
above  10  square  foet  iire  classed  together  in  the  official  record?  of 
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importation  it  is  impossible  to  determine  just  what  the  actual  impor- 
tations consisted  of  m  the  sizes  above  10  square  feet. 

However,  the  glass  above  10  square  feet  is  of  trifling  importance, 
as  in  190G,  the  year  in  which  importations  were  greatest,  only  1G4.000 
square  feet  were  imported  out  of  a  total  importation  of  7,372,000 
square  feet. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  in  1906  and  1907, 
when  the  foreign  manufacturers  succeeded  in  "  dumping  "  the  largest 
amounts  of  glass  that  have  ever  been  imported,  the  average  value  was 
very  much  higher  than  in  the  preceding  years. 

As  for  proposition  No.  2,  this  is  simply  a  question  of  the  weight  of 
evidence,  and  we  suggest  inquiring  of  any  mirror  manufacturer  in  the 
country — any  that  is  not  operatmg  as  an  adjunct  to  a  plate  glass 
factory.  Speaking  for  ourselves,  part  of  our  requirements — the  glass 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  highest  quality  of  mirror  plates — 
we  can  not  get  in  this  country  at  all  in  a  commercial  sense.  The 
manufacturers  issue  quotations  on  "silvering  quality,"  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  they  will  only  rarely  accept  orders  for  this  grade,  and  then 
only  in  such  extremely  limited  quantities  as  to  be  worthless  as  a  source 
of  supply,  and,  furthermore,  what  glass  the  domestic  manufacturers 
do  make  under  this  designation  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  foreign 
product.  We  have  always  been  compelled  to  go  abroad  for  prac- 
tically all  the  glass  for  our  finest  mirrors,  and  this  statement  is  true 
of  every  high-class  manufacturer  in  the  mirror  business. 

For  the  ordinary  grade  of  mirrors  we  use  a  quality  of  glass  that 
the  American  manufacturer  sometimes  supplies  and  sometimes  refuses 
to  supply.  Factory  practice  in  this  countrj^  tends  to  the  production 
of  large  quantities  of  factory-run  goods  at  minimum  cost.  The  plate- 
glass  manufacturer,  for  instance,  prefers  to  do  all  his  business  in 
stock  sheets  of  glazing  quality;  that  is,  to  sell  the  glass  as  it  comes 
from  the  polishmg  tables,  without  cutting  to  specific  sizes  or  selection 
for  qualitv.  In  an  exceedingly  prosperous  year  Jike  1900  the  ideal 
is  attained,  orders  for  small  sizes  or  good  quality  for  mirror  pur- 

Eoses  are  turned  away,  and  importations  increase  rapidly.  In  a  dull 
usiness  year,  like  1908,  the  American  plate-glass  manufacturer  is 
willing  to  take  this  business  in  glass  for  ordinary  grades  of  mirrors, 
and  importations  dwindle  at  once.  Witness  the  drop  in  importations 
of  plate  glass  from  1906  and  1907  to  1908,  the  figures  being  : 

Sqimrc  feet 

Fifval  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1000 7, 372,  227 

FIsciiI  yeair  ending  June  30.  1!Mi7 0. 7L'7.r»40 

FlKt-al  year  ending  June  30,  1!M)S 3.rii»7.s:a 

EJeven  luouths  ending  November  30  of  calendar  year  15)08 1, 4!M>,  .'>13 

In  short,  in  addition  to  the  normal  importation  in  exceedingly  high 
quality  glass  there  is  a  fluctuating  importation  of  moderate-grade 
glass  that  the  manufacturer  can  readily  keep  out  whenever  he  chooses 
to.  When  importations  are  greatest,  they  to  a  great  extent  represent 
an  excess  demand  which  the  American  manufacturer  does  not  desire 
to  meet. 

Of  course  we  do  not  dispute  that  the  manufacturer  would  like  to 
have  the  tariff  on  glass  for  mirror  purposes  as  completely  prohibitive 
B8  it  is  at  present  on  glass  for  glaz'ng  purposes.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  he  is  not  suffering  from  the  importation  that  is  entering  tiiis 
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country  at  present,  and  is  entirely  able  to  protect  himself  against  it 
under  the  present  tariff,  and  would  still  be  able  to  protect  hi^iself 
under  a  very  much  lower  tariff. 

The  domestic  production  is  very  close  to  40,000,000  square  feet 
I)er  year.  When  the  more  recently  built  factories  are  in  full  opera- 
tion it  will  exceed  that  amount.  The  greatest  importation  was  in 
1906 — 7,372,227  square  feet — which  is  about  equal  to  18  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  production.     In  1908  the  importation  only  equals  about 

9  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production.  Figuring  on  the  importations 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  calendar  vear  of  1908^  the  importa- 
tion equals  only  a  trifle  over  3i  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production. 

In  order  to  keep  out  this  trining  quantity,  imported  mainly  for 
special  purposes,  it  is  proposed  to  advance  the  tariff  275  per  cent  on 
the  small  sizes  not  larger  than  16  bv  24  inches,  and  225  per  cent  on 
sizes  larger  than  16  by  24  inches  and  not  larger  than  24  by  30  inches. 
It  will  undoubtedly  accomplish  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  a  great 
part  of  the  glass  for  mirror  purposes.  This  glass,  as  explainSi  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs,  is  imported  on  account  of  its  superior 
quality,  but  even  high  quality  can  be  taxed  out  of  existence.  The 
statement  that  fewer  people  will  pay  100  per  cent  premium  for  good 
quality  than  will  pay  50  per  cent  is  obvious.  The  effect  on  the  gov- 
ernment revenue  would  be  apparent. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that  under  cover  of  securing  protec- 
tion against  the  comparatively  small  importations  now  bein^  made 
of  glass  for  mirror  purposes,  the  domestic  manufacturer  will  also 
secure  the  privilege  of  taxing  the  American  consumer  of  glass  for 
building  and  for  glazing  purposes  (which  constitutes  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  consumption)  the  neat  little  advance  of  14^  cents 
per  square  foot  on  sizes  up  to  16  by  24  inches,  and  12^  cents  per 
square  foot  on  sizes  up  to  24  by  30  inches. 

Regarding  proposition  No.  3,  we  object  to  the  flat  rate  in  itself 
regardless  of  the  figure  at  which  it  is  fixed.  Even  admitting  for  the 
sake  of  argument  what  we  do  not  admit  as  a  matter  of  fact;  that  is, 
that  the  cost  of  producing  one  square  foot  of  glass  in  size  12  by  12 
inches  is  the  same  as  the  cost  of  producing  one  square  foot  of  glass  in 
size  100  by  100  inches,  the  fact  remains  that  tariffs  are  levied  upon 
values;  that  is,  selling  prices,  and  not  upon  costs,  and  as  set  forth  in  our 
previous  statement  plate  glass,  and  in  fact  glass  of  any  sort  in  which 
quality  and  freedom  from  defects  are  essential,  has  always  been  sold 
all  over  the  world  at  a  varying  price  per  square  foot,  the  price  in- 
creasing geometrically  and  not  arithmetically  in  proportion  to  the 
size.     For  instance,  in  this  country  to-day  10  lights  of  polished  plate 

flass  12  by  12  inches,  containing  10  square  feet  altogether,  are  worth 
1.88  at  retail  prices,  while  1  plate  30  by  48  inches,  also  containing 

10  square  feet,  is  worth  $3.47.  Similarly,  10  lights  12  by  12  inches 
ordinary  window  glass  are  worth  at  to-day's  prices  43  cents,  while 
1  light  30  by  48  inches  is  worth  71  cents.  This  is  not  a  matter 
peculiar  to  this  country.  We  attach  hereto  copy  of  an  English  price 
list  (marked  A)  and  also  copy  of  the  domestic  price  list  of  polished 
plate  glass  (marked  B),  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  will  demon- 
strate that  in  England,  where  there  is  no  tariff  on  plate  glass  what- 
ever, prices  are  made  up  on  the  same  basis  as  in  this  country.  For 
instance,  the  list  price  m  England  of  1  square  foot  of  glass  in  any 
size  not  exceeding  4  square  feet  is  10.  d.  per  foot,  while  the  price  per 
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square  foot  of  a  size  measuring  more  than  60  square  feet  and  not 
exceeding  100  square  feet  is  1  s.  8  d.;  that  is,  just  double  the  cost  per 
square  foot  of  the  smaller  size,  while  in  this  country  the  list  prices 
on  a  plate,  say,  24  by  24  inches,  containing  4  square  feet,  and  a  plate 
measuring  72  by  120  inches,  containing  60  square  feet,  are  made  up  at 
$1.50  per  square  foot  and  $3.60  per  square  foot. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  we  deny  that  as  a  practical  matter  the 
cost  of  production  is  the  same  per  square  foot  for  all  sizes.  An 
average  cost  of  this  sort  could  of  course  be  obtained  for  any  product 
by  dividing  the  total  ntimber  of  units  of  production  of  any  factory 
into  the  total  cost  of  the  entire  output  of  the  factory,  but  we  claim 
that  small  sizes  in  plate  glass  represent  essentially  the  utilization  of 
waste,  as  set  forth  m  the  writer's  testimony.  The  illustration  there 
given  was  mereljr  an  illustration  and  did  not  cover  the  case  com- 
pletely. As  is  pointed  put  in  Mr.  Clause's  testimony,  small  sizes  also 
result  from  breakage  as  well  as  from  cutting  to  eliminate  defects,  but 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  proposition  remains  unchanged. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  this  matter  of  uniform  cost,  we  may  point 
out  that  everj"  steer  that  walks  into  a  Chicago  packing  house  is  paid 
for  at  a  flat  rate  per  pound,  hoofs,  horns,  and  tail  incmded,  and  that 
figuring  on  this  oasis  a  uniform  cost  could  be  worked  out  for  all 
packing-house  products,  from  fertilizer  to  dressed  beef. 

Mr.  Clause  objects  to  our  statement  that  plate  ^lass  is  inspected 
before  it  is  polished,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  worth  polish- 
ing or  not.  This  is  more  or  less  of  a  quibble.  It  is  quite  true  that 
small  defects  can  only  be  discovered  after  the  polishing  process  is 
completed,  but  large  defects  «an  easily  be  discerned  in  the  glass  while 
it  is  in  its  rough  condition,  and  we  think  Mr.  Clause  will  hardly  dis- 
pute that  plate  glass  is  inspected  while  in  the  rough  condition  imme- 
diately after  the  casting  process  has  been  completed  and  before  it  is 
subjected  even  to  the  grinding  process,  and  that  some  glass  is  put 
through  the  grinding  and  polishing  processes  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  it  will  eventually  have  to  be  cut  to  comparatively  small  sizes  in 
order  to  utilize  it,  and  that  some  plates  are  absolutely  rejected  at  this 
inspection  as  not  being  worth  the  cost  of  grinding  and  polishing  at 
all,  this  rejected  glass  being  sold  in  the  rough  condition  for  use  in 
skylights,  iron  sidewalks,  and  for  similar  purposes. 

The  principle  that  glass  in  a  large  size  is  more  valuable  per  square 
foot  than  glass  in  a  smaller  size  is  recognized  by  the  domestic  plate- 
glass  manufacturers  themselves.  The  prices  on  the  attached  circular 
quotations  (marked  C)  of  August  29,  1905;  December  14,  1905,  and 
January  19,  1906,  to  which  we  will  refer  later  for  another  purpose, 
are : 

Thirty-nine  cents  per  square  foot  for  sizes  exceeding  10  square  feet 
and  not  exceeding  25  square  feet. 

Forty-one  cents  per  square  foot  for  sizes  exceeding  25  square  feet 
and  not  exceeding  50  square  feet. 

Forty-three  cents  per  square  foot  for  sizes  exceeding  50  square  feet 
and  not  exceeding  100  square  feet. 

Forty-eight  cents  per  square  foot  for  sizes  exceeding  100  square 
feet  and  not  exceeding  120  square  feet. 

These  variations  in  price  can  not  be  charged  to  the  tariflF,  as  the 
present  duty  on  all  the  above  sizes  is  35  cents  per  square  foot. 
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Moreover,  the  tendency  of  a  uniform  rate  on  plnte  <Tlass  would  lie, 
as  is  always  the  case,  to  impose  a  very  high  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty 
on  the  cheaper  glass,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  consumption 
consists,  and  a  very  low  rate  of  duty  on  the  more  expensive  ^lass. 
For  instance,  the  present  tariff  fiarures  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  are  82 
per  cent  on  sizes  not  exceeding  ic  by  24  inches,  and  03  per  cent  on 
sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  inches  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches. 
The  proposed  flat  rate  would  figure  230  per  cent  and  141  per  cent, 
resepectively,  on  these  two  classifications  of  sizes.  That  this  would 
work  a  hardship  to  the  consumer  hardly  admits  of  argument.  It  is 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  that  buy  the  cheaper  grades  of 
furniture  in  which  the  small  sizes  of  mirrors  are  used. 

Taking  up  proposition  No.  4 — the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
here  and  abroad — the  domestic  manufacturers  claim  an  average  cost 
of  32  cents  per  square  foot  against  an  alleged  foreign  cost  of  U 
cents.  The  foreign  cost  is  probably  not  very  far  out  of  the  way.  We 
have  information  that  10  cents  would  be  more  accurate  and  are  en- 
deavoring to  procure  exact  itemized  figures  from  abroad  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  a  slight  variation  in  that 
figure  does  not  matter  very  much. 

As  to  the  alleged  domestic  cost  of  32  cents,  in  our  opinion  this  is 
very  grossly  exaggerated  and  we  assert  that  20  cents  per  square  foot 
would  probably  be  an  overstatement. 

Not  being  proprietors  of  plate  glass  factories  ourselves,  we  can 
only  furnish  indirect  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

There  is  plenty  of  indirect  circumstantial  evidence,  however,  of  the 
very  best  kind  that  a  cost  of  32  cents  per  square  foot  can  not  be 
reached  by  any  reasonable  method  of  figuring  and  is  entirely  in- 
compatible with  common  sense. 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  even  according  to  the  domestic 
manufacturers'  own  figures  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
here  and  abroad  is  given  as  18  cents,  while  they  ask  a  fiat  rate  of 
duty  of  22^  cents. 

However,  the  inconsistency  of  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  cost 
figiu'es  as  testified  to  by  Mr.  Clause  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

He  testified  that  the  domestic  cost  is  32  cents,  of  which  he  stated 
that  10  cents  is  in  labor.  Then  he  gave  the  foreign  cost  as  14  cents, 
of  which  5i  cents  is  in  labor.  That  leaves  for  material,  administra- 
tive expense,  etc.,  10  cents  cost  here  and  8^  cents  abroad. 

In  the  materials  used  there  can  be  no  very  great  difference  in  cost. 
Many  of  the  materials,  such  as  glass  sand,  nitrate  of  soda,  arsenic, 
manganese,  etc.,  are  imported  free  of  duty;  salt  cake  pays  a  duty 
equal  to  about  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plaster  of  Paris  about  30  per 
cent,  and  soda  ash  about  35  per  cent.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  material  can  not  amount  to  much,  all  the 
material  taken  together  is  only  a  veiy  small  percentage  of  the  cost 
as  the  materials  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  square  foot  or 
plate  glass  do  not  amount  to  more  than  2  cents  or  3  cents  per  foot 
at  the  very  outside. 

So,  even  assuming  that  the  Belgian  manufacturers  get  their  ma- 
terials free  of  cost  somehow,  while  the  domestic  manufacturer  pays 
full  prices  for  his  materials,  there  is  still  a  large  difference  in  other 
expense — that  is,  8J  cents  against  13  cents. 
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But  Mr.  Clause  says  the  American  factories  are  equally  skilled  in 
production  with  their  foreign  competitors. 

We  will  content  oui'selves  with  remarking  that  these  figures  cer- 
tainly require  elucidation,  and  that  an  itemized  statement  of  domestic 
cost  of  production  would  apparently  be  in  order. 

The  census  of  1000  gives  the  production  of  phite  glass  in  the  United 
States  as  10,883,078  square  feet  of  a  value — that  is,  a  market  price — of 
$3,158,508,  which  figures  out  about  304  cents  per  square  foot. 

In  1000  and  the  preceding  year  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany, according  to  its  annual  statements,  earned  $2,020,(107  and 
$1,838,535  on  a  capitalization  of  $10,000,000— that  is  20  aud  18  per 
cent  for  1000  and  1800,  respectively. 

In  1000  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  owned  10  of  the  13 
plate-frlass  plants  in  oi)eration  that  year.  (See  Census  Bulletin  No. 
228  of  July  3,  1002,  p.  10.) 

In  1000  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  possessed  very  few  of 
the  auxiliary  sources  of  revenue  to  which  they  ascribe  their  present 
income.  The  paint  factory  was  bought  late  in  1000.  Their  foreign 
plate-glass  factory  was  acquired  in  1002;  their  coal  properties  were 
also  bought  after  that  date,  and  in  1000  only  eight  or  nine  of  their 
branch  warehouses  were  in  existence,  and  these  were  all  comparatively 
new  enterprises  and  were  fighting  hard  with  long-established  competi- 
tors for  existence.  The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company's  large  earn- 
ings of  1000  ^^ere  therefore  mainly  earned  in  the  manufacture  of  plate 
glass. 

Allowing  them  ten-thirteenths  of  the  production,  and  assuming  that 
they  sold  their  glass  at  the  average  price,  in  1000,  of  30i  cents  per 
square  foot,  they  made  over  $2,00p,000  by  selling  almost  exactly 
13,000,000  square  feet  of  glass  at  30i  cents  per  square  foot.  Admit- 
ting^ that  their  branch  warehouses  may  have  made,  say,  half  a  million 
dollars  of  this  total,  a  most  extraordinary  profit,  far  beyond  what 
the  average  jobber  of  the  same  size  was  able  to  make  in  that  year,  the 
profit  on  the  manufacture  of  the  plate-glass  works  out  at  a  little  over 
IH  cents  per  square  foot,  which,  deducted  from  the  selling  price  of 
30|  cents  per  square  foot,  leaves  a  cost,  roughly  speaking,  of  10  cents 
per  square  foot. 

They  now  make  a  statement  as  to  the  gradually  increased  cost  since 
1000.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  from  Census  Bulletin 
Ko.  228,  above  referred  to,  pages  IG  to  10 : 

The  principal  Iniprovement  in  plate  plass  mannfactnrc  during  the  last  (locnrle 
was  nndouhtoiUy  the  snccessfnl  introduction  of  the  annealing  lehr,  as  notcMl 
n!»ove,  at  the  plant  of  tlie  Marsh  Plate  Glass  Company,  at  Walton,  Pa. 
Although  its  introduction  into  tlie  older  plants  has  so  far  been  slow,  owing 
to  the  expense  attending  the  abandonment  of  the  costly  kiln  system  in  use 
nt  those  plants,  yet  competition  will  soon  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  lehr 
ijito  general  use.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  lehr,  the  annealing  of 
plate  glass  was  done  in  practically  the  ?ame  manner  as  at  the  connnencemeut 
of  the  industry  in  this  country.  As  soon  as  the  cast  is  made  the  plate  is  intro- 
duceil  Into  the  annealing  oven  or  kiln,  a  large,  shallow  reverberatory  furnace  of 
brick,  on  the  smooth  floor  of  which  the  i»late  is  laid.  The  kiln  being  heated 
to  near  the  melting  point  and  all  openings  tightly  closed,  it  is  allowed  to  cool 
gradually  to  a  point  where  it  is  opened  and  the  plate  removed,  the  process 
requiring  fully  three  days. 

I'he  plate  glass  annealing  lehr  averages  about  200  feet  in  lengtli,  and  starts 
from  the  casting  table  as  a  continuous,  connected  serie.^  of  five  kilns,  after 
which  it  is  the  usual  rod  lehr  comuHHi  in  window  glass  manufacture.  The 
five  stations  at  the  start  are  on  a   solid  hearth  of  especially  prepared  clay, 
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gfving  an  nbsolutely  pmooth,  level  bed.  The  whole  Interior  of  the  lehr  U 
brlllfjintly  lljjhted  by  electricity,  and  the  heat  at  any  point  can  be  controlled 
with  the  utmost  nicety  by  the  use  of  pyrometers.  After  the  cast  Is  made  the 
plate  Is  Introduced  Into  the  first  station  of  the  lehr,  where  the  temiierntnre 
is  near  the  meltlnp  point.  In  due  time  the  plsite  passes  Into  the  second 
station,  where  the  temperature  Is  lower.  So  the  plate  passes  through  the  five 
stations  with  a  diminishing  temi>erature.  When  the  plate  leaves  the  fifth 
Btatlon.  It  has  become  thorouphly  "set,"  and  passes  to  the  rod  lehr,  which 
carries  It  along  through  decreasing  temperatures  until,  three  hours  after  the 
capt  was  made,  the  annealing  process  Is  complete,  and  the  plate  is  taken  ont 
of  the  lehr  ready  for  the  grinding  proces-s.  The  time  required  to  anneil  a 
plate  under  the  lehr  system  compared  with  that  under  the  kiln  system — ^three 
hours  as  against  three  dnys — Indicates  the  revolutionizing  posslblltles  of  the 
lehr,  when  cost  of  construction  Is  also  taken  Into  consideration.  A  lehr  that 
will  anneal  the  product  of  00  pots,  or  98  plates  of  glass  a  day,  costs  abont 
$20,000  to  build,  and  displaces  96  old-style  three-plate  kilns,  which  cost  aboat 
$1,000  each  to  build.  The  lehr  takes  up  far  less  spaco  thnn  does  the  kiln 
uystem,  and  the  building  required  for  the  lehr  costs  about  $8,000,  as  against 
$30,000  for  the  construction  of  the  proper  building  for  the  96  kilns  It  would 
dlsphice. 

With  the  lehr,  smaller  pots  are  used  and  thinner  and  smaller  plates  cast, 
resulting  In  a  great  increase  In  the  average  size  of  the  finished  plate,  as  the 
smaller  the  original  cast  the  better  ore  the  chances  for  the  plate  goins:  through 
the  anneal'ng.  grinding,  and  polishing  processes  successfully  without  diminution 
•f  size.  The  lehr-annealed  plate  Is  much  strnighter  than  that  annenled  In  thp 
kiln,  owing  to  the  solid  hearth  of  the  first  five  stations  of  the  lehr;  the  floor  of 
the  kiln  Is  much  more  liable  to  develop  Inequnlitles  which  misshape  the  pl«te. 
The  thinness  of  the  lehr-annealed  plate  means  l<»ss  t*me  spent  in  grinding, 
and  the  smaller  size  of  the  rough  plate  makes  It  posslbl**  to  lay  and  relay 
the  lehr-annealed  plnte  on  the  grinding  nnd  polishing  tahl?s  much  quicker 
and  with  less  labor  than  the  kiln-annealed  plate. 

H.  L.  Dixon,  the  well-known  glnps  furnace  onglnoor,  assorts  tl^at  90  per  cp^ 
of  the  polished  plate  glass  ninnufacturod  can  ho  nnnealed  Im  the  Iphr.  the  re- 
malninir  10  per  cent  being:  glnps  in  extremely  largo  sl'/os,  re^nlrl^g  the  oM-stvlp 
kiln.  He  Is  convinced  that  It  Is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  very  largest 
sizes  can  be  nnnealed  In  the  lehr.  It  is  claimed  that  aottial  practlro  bns  ?hown 
that  the  average  size  of  the  lehr-nnnealed  glnss.  onst  from  small  i>ots.  Is  00 
square  feet  per  plate  when  squared,  while  pnder  tlte  kiln  system,  with  Inrse 
pots  and  the  attempt  to  continually  cnst  extreme  sizes,  the  aveniL'»»  size  of  thp 
plnte  taken  from  the  kiln  and  squared  Is  about  60  squaro  foot,  and  when  fin- 
ished, about  IS  sqiiare  feet. 

Until  very  recently  the  same  methods  have  been  employed  for  (»as(lnir.  nnnenl- 
ing,  grinding,  and  pollFhIng  that  have  been  in  use  for  ycMrs.  The  nihility  of 
breakage  during  the  finishing  process  that  has  jittended  the  attempts  to  cn^st 
extremely  larre-slzed  plates  has  resulted  In  a  very  great  reduction  In  the  aver- 
age size  of  finished  plates.  The  use  of  sninllpr  pots,  crstlng  snialler  and  thl'^'^er 
plates  for  annealing  In  lehrs,  and  the  adoption  of  new  machinery  for  grinding 
and  polishing  will  undoubtedly  result  In  a  considerable  decrease  In  the  cost 
per  sqnnre  foot,  and  In  an  Increase  In  avenige  sIzp  of  finished  plates,  nionff 
with  n  nif^terlal  decrenFe  In  u"deslrable  snmll  sizes.  A  few  larjre  pots  will  be 
Bufliclent  to  supply  the  demand  for  extr^nely  Inrge  sizes.  Tn  thp  manufacture 
of  plate  glass  the  use  of  tank  melting  furnaces  in  connection  with  fining-pot  fur- 
naces Is  likely  to  aT)pear  In  the  near  future,  find  the  size  of  the  plntes  cnst 
can  then  be  regulated  at  will.  The  possibilities  of  stich  a  process  in  connection 
with  the  contlniToiis  lehr  con  scarcely  be  estimated.  The  Introduction  of  the  con- 
tinuous lehr  has  largely  reduced  the  hlsrh  rntlo  formerly  existing  between  cost 
of  construction  and  capacity  of  plate  class  factories  nnd  has  already  resulted 
in  the  entrance  of  six  new  compnnies  Into  the  field:  four  of  the  projected  fac- 
tories being  In  Pennsylvania  and  one  each  In  Michigan  and  Illinois. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  invention,  which  saved  95  per 
cent  of  the  fuel  and  time  required  in  a  very  important  part  of  the 
mamifnctnrin^  process,  which  redncod  the  amount  of  material  used 
very  considerably,  which  effected  an  enormous  saving  in  the  ffrind- 
inp:  and  polishinir  processes,  and  which  furthermore  knocked  80  per 
cent  off  the  original  cost  of  a  lar<2:o  part  of  a  plate  glass  factory's 
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equipment,  and  which  evidently  possesses  these  merits,  as  every  plate 
glass  factory  is  now  equipped  with  these  lehrs,  should  have  operated 
to  increase  cost  of  production  by  50  per  cent  or  more. 

Mr.  Clause  claims  that  the  advance  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  and  material.    We  will  now  look  into  this. 

He  states  that  the  labor  cost  in  this  country  is  about  three  times  as 
great  as  in  Belgium,  and  calls  this  an  increase. 

Mr.  John  Pitcairn,  then  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company,  testifying  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  December  22, 
1900  (see  Census  Bulletin  No.  228,  above  referred  to),  says  that  at 
that  time  the  same  condition  existed.  In  fact,  he  produces  a  table 
of  comparative  wages,  saying  that  wages  were  more  than  three 
times  the  foreign  wages — in  fact,  American  wages  he  quoted  in  1900 
averaged  $74  per  month,  or' almost  $3  per  day.  Mr.  Kann  states  that 
present  wages  average  $2  to  $2.25  per  day. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  compare  the  following  statements.  Census 
Bulletin  No.  228  sets  forth,  on  page  19 : 

About  66  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners  In  the  plate-jrlass  industry  are  native 
Americans.  At  the  commencement  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  It 
was  necessary  to  get  foreign  workmen  of  experlencCt  but  the  American  is  so 
much  quicker  to  learn  and  is  so  much  more  steady  that  he  Is  preferred  at 
present. 

Mr.  Clause  states: 

They  have  better  labor  than  we  have  here.  •  •  ♦  We  have  been  most 
seriously  embarrassed  In  this  country  In  the  last  ten  years  by  the  fact  that  we 
luive  had  to  take  on  Italian  and  Slav  labor,  men  who  can  not  speak  English 
and  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  business. 

Of  course  we  will  have  to  be  contented  with  the  statement  that 
Italian  and  Slay  labor  is  so  much  more  inexpensive  than  the  native 
American  labor;  that,  notwithstanding  its  inefficiency,  it  succeeded 
in  displacing  the  American  labor,  but  the  statement  seems  very 
strange  to  one  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  plate-glass  manufacturing  business.  In  most  industries  the 
reason  given  for  the  employment  of  Italian  and  Slav  labor  is  that 
it  is  cheap.  In  the  plate-glass  industry  the  real  reason  is  that  there 
have  been  so  many  improvements  in  the  mechanical  processes  since 
1900  that  a  great  part  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  hand  is  now 
done  by  machinery,  and  cheaper  and  less  sltilled  labor  can  be  used. 

As  for  materials,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  an  increase  in  cost  in 
the  last  ten  years.  Materials,  however,  are  a  small  item  in  the  cost 
of  producing  plate  glass,  being  only  a  matter  of  2  or  3  cents  per 
square  foot,  even  to-day,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

As  far  as  the  alleged  discrimination  in  freights  is  concerned,  this 
matter  is  simply  trifling.  The  most  extreme  instances  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Clause  shows  a  difference  in  the  rate  between  Antwerp  to 
Chicago  and  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  of  6  cents  per  100  pounds  in  favor 
of  Antwerp.  Mr.  Kann  quotes  as  his  extreme  example  an  Antwerp- 
Chicago  rate  of  35  cents  and  a  Pittsburg-Chicago  rate  of  39  cents 
per  100  pounds,  or  a  difference  of  4  cents  per  100  pounds. 

One  hunderd  pounds  of  plate  glass  means  from  20  to  25  square 
feet,  so  that  this  discrimination  amounts  to  an  extreme  of  one-third 
of  1  cent  per  square  foot.  We  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to 
refer  to  this  matter  in  our  original  statement,  but  since  the  manufac- 
turers have  brought  it  up,  we  may  mention  that  the  foreign  factories 
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are  not  located  at  Antwerp,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  there, 
and  that  the  average  freight  rate  from  the  Belgian  factory  to  Ant- 
werp is  13  francs  per  1,000  kilos,  which  figures  out  Hi  cents  per  100 
pounds,  which  amount  should  be  added  to  the  freight  rates  from 
Antwerp  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  equal  basis  of  figuring  a  compari- 
son between  the  freight  rates  from  the  foreign  factories  and  those 
from  the  domestic  factories. 

So,  summing  up  the  whole  matter,  we  have  shown  in  1900  an  indi- 
cated cost  of  production  in  the  neighborhood  of  19  cents  per  square 
foot.  Since  that  time  the  cost  of  the  material  may  have  increased  by 
perhaps  1  cent  per  square  foot  as  an  extreme  statement.  The  manu- 
facturers claim  that  the  labor  co«t  has  also  increased,  but  we  believe 
that  we  have  completely  di-^jiroved  this  statement.  We  have  also 
disposed  of  the  contention  regarding  the  alleged  discrimination  in 
freights  and  of  the  theory  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  habitually 
uses  this  market  as  a  "dumping"  ground.  We  have  further  shown 
a  probable  very  great  decrease  in  cost  due  to  the  influence  of  an 
invention  that  was  described  as  revolutionary  when  introduced  and 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  exact  saving  effected  by  it,  has  been  at 
any  rate  of  sufficient  merit  to  induce  all  the  new  factoiies  built  since 
1900  to  equip  with  it  and  all  the  old  ones  to  discard  their  old  equip- 
ment at  great  expense  and  install  the  new  equipment,  and  this  would 
undoubtedly  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  saving  were  only  a  cent  or 
two  per  foot. 

We  believe  that  we  have  shown  that  the  cost  of  polished  plate 
glass  at  the  present  day  can  not  be  over  an  average  of  about  17  or 
18  cents  per  square  foot  at  the  very  outside,  against  a  foreign  cost  of 
14  cents,  according  to  the  American  manufacturers,  or  16  cents  ac- 
cording to  our  own  information.  Therefore  the  tariff,  if  the  flat 
rate  applying  to  all  sizes  is  adopted  (which  we  sincerely  trust  will 
not  be  the  case),  should  not  exceed  4  to  5  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  schedule  we  propo^^e  works  out  for  the  last  five  yeai's,  1903 
to  1907,  inclui^ive,  at  a  trifle  over  7^  cents  per  square  foot  on  the 
glass  actually  imported  during  that  period.  Our  proposition  is 
therefore  not  unjust  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  would  not 
necessarily  cause  the  importation  of  another  dollar's  worth  of  glasi 
excepting  that  we  think  that  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  mirror 
plates  will  stimulate  consumption,  but  our  proposition  would  do 
what  it  is  designed  to  do;  that  is,  to  enable  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer to  supply  the  great  bulk  of  the  American  consumption  in  plate 
glass  and  besides  that  would  prevent  the  manufacturers  here,  either 
individually  or  in  combination,  from  collecting  extortionate  profits. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  European  manufacturers  be  permitted  easy 
access  to  this  market,  but  submit  that  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
it  is  not  desirable  that  foreiirn  competition  be  absoluely  barred. 

Taking  up  common  window  glass  (par.  101),  a  very  brief  state- 
ment will  be  sufiicient.  Mr.  Faulkner  himself  demonstrates  in  his 
statement  that  the  tariff  and  the  phases  of  the  moon  have  about 
equal  influence  ui)()n  the  prosperity  of  the  window-glass  workers  in 
this  countr3^ 

The  fact  is  that  this  industry  is  in  a  transition  stage  from  the  time- 
honored  hand  production  to  mechanical  production.  The  hand 
worker  is,  to  put  it  plainly,  undergoin^j  elimination,  and  although  the 
machine  product  is  not  yet  perfected  by  any  means  and  probably 
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will  not  be  for  a  number  of  years,  so  that  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
more  or  less  handmade  glass  produced  in  the  United  States  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  machine-made  glass  is  nevertheless  good  enough  for 
a  great  part  of  the  requirements,  and  is  so  very  much  cheaper  than 
the  handmade  glass  that  it  is  slowly  but  surely  driving  the  latter  out 
of  existence. 

That  the  window-glass  workers  of  th6  country  are  in  a  deplorable 
condition  is  undeniable.  They  are  undergoing  the  same  fate  that 
overtook  the  hand  weavers  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  that  has 
overtaken  every  skilled  manual  trade  when  machiuery  capable  of 
replacing  it  has  been  invented;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  tariff  has  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter* 

Mr.  Faulkner  further  recommends  an  advance  in  the  tariff  on  small 
sizes,  saying;:  "For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  market  in  this  country 
for  an  additional  half  million  boxes  of  window  glass  annually  of 
poor  sizes  and  qualities  that  is  now  being  made  abroad  and  '  dumped  ' 
upon  the  American  market  and  which  could  and  should  be  made  by 
American  workmen." 

There  never  was  more  perfect  nonsense  written.  Excepting  that 
sometimes  during  a  strike  period  or  during  the  summer  shut  down  of 
the  factories  a  little  foreign  glass  for  glazing  purposes  creeps  in,  we 
would  venture  the  statement  that  practically  all  the  importations  of 
sheet  glass  are  of  special  qualities  or  thickness  not  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

In  11)07,  for  instance,  the  importations  of  colored  and  otherwise 
ornamented  sheet  fflass  were  930,229  pounds,  nearly  all  of  this  bein«^ 
colored  glass.  This  product  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all  and 
never  has  been.  The  importations  of  -ordinary  sheet  glass  were 
31,18i),7r)9  pounds,  or  about  500,000  boxes  of  50  square  feet  each. 
The  domestic  production  of  common  window  glass  as  far  back  as 
1905  was  nearl}'  5.000,000  boxes  and  is  now  estimated  at  nearly. 
6,000,000  boxes,  so  that  the  importations  only  amount  to  about  8  or  9 
per  cent  of  the  consumption  at  the  very  outside. 

The  importations  were  valued  at  an  average  of  nearly  $2  per  box 
at  Antwerp  without  any  duty  at  all,  which  i^  much  greater  than  the 
average  value  of  American  glass  at  the  present  time. 

Of  the  31,000,000  pounds  imported,  about  9,000,000  pounds  were  in 
dry-plate  glass.  We  can  not  give  absolutely  exact  figures,  but  have 
before  us  statements  of  a  number  of  dry-plate  manufacturers  certi- 
fying that  the  importations  during  the  period  July  1,  1907,  to  June 
30,  1908,  of  103,322  100-foot  boxes,  which  would  amount  to  8,500.000 
pounds  alone,  and  there  are  other  importations  of  dry-plate  glass 
that  we  know  of,  but  of  which  we  can  not  ascertain  the  exact 
amount,  that  would  easily  brinsr  the  total  up  to  the  figures  stated. 
However,  this  can  easily  be  settled  from  the  government  records,  as 
dry-plate  glass  is  mainly  imported  through  the  customs  districts  of 
Vermont,  Genesee,  and  St  Louis,  very  little  of  anything  but  dry- 
plate  glass  paying  duty  within  these  districts. 

Dry  plate  glasses  not  made  in  the  United  States  and  never  has  been. 
During  strike  seasons,  or  on  similar  occasions  when  supplies  have 
been  unobtainable  abroad,  we  would  venture  the  statement  that  there 
is  not  an  American  dry-plate  manufacturer  who  has  not  tried  to 
procure  his  glass  supplies  in  this  country  and  that  has  not  repeatedly 
offered  all  kinds  of  inducements  for  the  American  glass  manufacturer 
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to  make  this  particular  variety  of  glass.  Right  at  the  present  moioent 
every  encouragement  would  be  offered  to  the  American  glass  manu- 
facturer who  would  care  to  undertake  it.  Being  under  tne  necessity 
of  procuring  their  supplies  abroad,  most  of  the  dry-plate  manufac- 
turers at  the  present  time  are  compelled  to  carry  almost  a  year's  stock 
on  hand,  which  they  would  be  very  glad  to  avoid  by  securing  their 
supplies  in  this  country. 

At  least  another  10,000,000  pounds  of  the  importations  are  in  high- 
quality  picture  glass.  Our  own  importations  alone  in  this  glass  are 
upward  of  1,000,000  pounds,  and  we  are  only  one  of  a  couple  of 
dozen  good-sized  importers.  Picture  glass  of  the  quality  imported 
can  not  be  had  in  this  country.  We  ourselves  would  prefer  to  buy 
the  glass  here  rather  than  carry  the  large  stock  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
in  the  imported  glass,  and  have  frequently  given  an  American  manu- 
facturer carte  blanche  to  go  ahead  and  turn  out  the  proper  quality 
regardless  of  price,  but  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  finding  any 
domestic  supplies  that  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  our  trade. 

The  above  two  itenis  alone  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  importa- 
tion. In  addition,  there  are  numerous  other  imported  specialties, 
such  as  lantern  slide  glass,  clear  fluted  ^lass,  white  muffled  glass  for 
art  glass  workers'  use,  etc.,  none  of  which  grades  are  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  the  amount  of  importation  that  could  under  any  circum- 
stances compete  directly  with  the  American  glass  is  not  more  than 
75,000  or  possibly  100,000  boxers  a  year.  This  importation  is  some- 
times increased  a  trifle  by  a  strike  here  or  other  cause  by  reason  of 
which  there  is  a  scarcity  of  American  glass,  but  the  importations  of 
this  sort  are  never  more  than  a  trifle  as  compared  with  the  total 
consumption. 

As  far  as  the  effect  on  the  American  sheet-glass  manufacturer  and 
workman  is  concerned,  it  does  not  matter  very  much  what  is  done 
with  this  paragraph  at  the  present  moment.  \Ve  ask  the  reduction 
simply  because  the  present  schedule  is,  under  present  conditions,  out- 
rageously high,  and  tariffs  are  only  revised  at  intervals  of  a  decade 
or  so.  bur  principal  concern  is  that  some  one  of  the  numerous 
processes  for  making  the  glass  by  machine  may  ultimately  triumnh 
completely  over  its  competitors  or  combine  with  them,  eliminate  tlie 
hand-making  factories  completely,  then  behind  a  tariff  amounting  to 
several  times  their  own  cost  of  production  proceed  to  collect  a  price 
from  the  consumer  that  can  hardly  be  realized. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Semon  Bache  &  Company, 
F.  J.  GoERTNER,  Sales  Manager. 


APPENDIX. 

In  the  course  of  the  testimony  taken  at  the  preliminary  hearings  the 
plate-fflass  manufacturers  made  a  number  of  statements  that  it  is 
desirable  to  controvert. 

A  brief  review  and  criticism  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages. 

Semon  Bache  &  Company. 

Mr.  Clause  remarks:  "No  doubt  there  will  be  a  serious  protest 
against  our  proposal  from  the  consumers  of  small  glass,  but  by  what 
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opplication  of  the  square  deal  should  they  expect  or  demand  that  they 
should  have  their  requirements  supplied  at  a  dead  loss  to  the  pro- 
ducer?" 

Even  granting  the  manufacturers'  statement,  by  what  application 
of  the  SQuare  deal  should  the  consumer  be  shut  out  from  the  cheapest 
market  oy  250  per  cent  protection? 

Mr.  Clause  states :  "  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
effect  that  the  Dingley  tariff  has  had  upon  the  importation  of  German 
looking-glass  plates.  These  formerly  came  into  the  country  for  the 
most  part  silvered,  but  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  they 
have  practically  all  come  in  under  paragraph  102  as  unsilvered  plates 
and  have  been  silvered  in  this  country,  because  of  the  very  much 
lowpr  rate  of  duty  imposed  under  this  paragraph.  This  shows  beyond 
question  that  the  duty  should  be  raised  proportionately  to  correspond 
with  the  duty  on  silvered  plates." 

The  design  of  the  Dingley  tariff  was  to  force  the  silvering  to  be 
done  here,  and  was  successxul.  The  material  itself  is  described  in 
the  tariff  act  as  cylinder  or  crown  glass  polished  (par.  102) ;  this 
glass  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States  and  never  has  been. 

Mr.  Underwood  asked :  "  In  a  foot  of  glass  in  your  mill,  which 
costs  32  cents,  how  much  of  that  is  wages,  how  much  is  charged 
against  that  foot  of  glass  for  interest  or  for  betterments,  machinery, 
improvements,  and  charges?  In  other  words,  how  much  of  it  is 
wage  and  other  charges?  "  Mr.  Clause  replied:  "  This  is  going  very 
much  more  into  detail  than  I  could  give  you  from  such  records  as  I 
have  with  me  *  *  *  we  make  no  statement  which  shows  exactly 
the  kind  of  analysis  that  you  are  mentioning." 

It  would  seem  to  be  proper  for  one  asking  for  double  his  present 
tariff  protection,  on  the  average,  of  the  glass  actually  imported  in  the 
United  States  to  be  better  armed  than  with  a  general  statement  of 
cost  without  details. 

Mr.  Clause  states:  "The  original  capital  was  $10,000,000,  without 
water.  There  was  no  water  then  and  there  never  has  been  any  water 
in  the  stock  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company." 

This  statement  is  partially  correct — in  fact,  we  are  free  to  say  that 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  has  been  managed  on  a  much 
more  sound  and  honorable  basis  than  has  boen  the  case  with  many 
large  industrial  corporations.  However,  when  the  company  was  in- 
corporated in  1895,  it  could  hardlv  be  described  as  possessing  property 
to  the  amount  of  its  $10,000,000  capitalization.  This  $10,000,000  un- 
doubtedly had  been  expended  on  the  various  manufacturing  plants 
included  in  the  combination,  but,  as  Mr.  Hitchcock  explained  in  his 
testimony,  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  money  spent  in  experi- 
ments in  the  early  stages  of  i)late-glass  manufacture,  and  the  various 
plants  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  that  were  acquired  at 
that  time  were  actually  worth  not  much  more  than  one-half  the  capi- 
talization— in  fact,  if  we  recollect  correctly,  the  stock  for  a  consider- 
able period  sold  for  around  30. 

Mr.  Clause  further  stated :  "  We  have  made  two  increases  of  capi- 
tal in  cash  actually  paid  in,  *  *  *  practically  all  of  it  is  repre- 
sented by  other  interests  of  the  company  outside  of  the  manufacture 
of  plate  glass." 
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Wc  quote  from  the  annual  statement  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company,  February,  190G. 

The  i»roceeec!s  of  the  ^5,000,000  common  stock  which  is  oflferecl  nt  pnr  will  be 
«Re<l  in  provldiiif;  for  the  ninmifacturing  of  nil  products  haiulUMl  by  the  wnre- 
honses  of  tlie  company,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  large  plate-glass  factory  ut 
Crystal  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Clause  states  that  the  "  Belgian  Government,  as  well  as  the  Ger- 
man, encouraged  their  enterprises  to  improve  their  several  kinds  of 
business,  and  also  to  make  trade  arrangements  that  enabled  tlicm 
to  get  higher  prices,  and  to  do  a  profitable  business.  That  ennbles 
them  to  keep  prices  nearer  the  prices  of  those  markets  where  tlioy 
have  a  profitable  market,  and  it  enables  them  to  dump  their  surplus 
product  on  the  American  market." 

Wq  now  quote  from  the  document  issued  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment regarding  glass  manufacture: 

In  inoo  there  existed  a  syndicate  of  sales  embrncing  the  Belgian,  the  Gernmn, 
the  French,  and  the  Italian  factories;  this  syndic:ite  lasted  only  ten  uumtlis, 
Frnm  inoi  to  1004  the  constant  angnientJition  of  prodnctlon  and  the  competition 
which  the  establishnjent^  carried  on  against  each  other  led  to  a  decrease  in 
prices  which  reached  as  far  as  3  francs  npon  an  average  valne  of  the  square 
meter. 

This  is  a  very  strange  state  of  affairs.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the 
povcrnment  piiblicaticm  on  imports  and  duties,  that,  generally  spenk- 
mg.  foreign  prices  declined  from  1900  to  1004.  and  advanced  from 
1004  to  date;  that  is,  the  formation  of  the  syndicate  effected  a  result 
directly  contradicting  Mr.  Clause.  The  low  prices  to  the  Americiin 
market  were  made  when  open  competition  existed  in  Belgium,  and 
the  formation  of  the  syndicate  has  resulted  in  higher,  and  not  lower, 
export  prices — in  fact,  as  shown  by  the  record  of  importations,  the 
formation  of  the  Belgian  syndicate  has  been  of  distinct  advantage  to 
the  American  plate-glass  manufacturers. 

The  chairman  asked:  "What  portion  of  your  output  does  not  ex- 
ceed 5  square  feet  in  area  of  plate  glass?  " 

Mr.  Clause  replied :  "  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  35  per 
cent." 

This  gives  us  a  line  on  the  proposition.  The  production  in  the 
United  States  is  about  40,000,000  square  feet.  Thirty-five  per  cent 
of  this  is  14,000,000  square  feet  under  5  square  feet  in  area.  The 
importation  in  1007  of  sizes  under  5  square  feet  in  area  was  6,000.000 
square  feet,  making  a  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
these  sizes  of  20,000,000  square  feet. 

The  average  advance  in  duty  by  adopting  the  schedule  proposed 
bv  the  plate-glass  manufacturers  will  be  VU  cents  per  square  foot, 
which,  on  20,000,000  square  feet,  is  equal  to  $2,700,000.  The  only 
possible  benefit  to  the  United  States  bv  advancing  the  dutv  would  l>e 
to  get  0,000,000  square  feet  of  glass,  of  a  total  value  of  *$l,ir)O.O00, 
made  in  this  country,  for  which  it  is  pronosed  to  give  the  manufnc- 
tiirers  the  opportunity  of  collecting  an  additional  tax  from  the  con- 
sumer of  $2,700,000,  besides  depriving  the  Government  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  present  importations. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says:  "Let  me  further  state,  in  contradiction  of 
the  rumor  which  has  gained  circulation  from  time  to  time,  that  there 
is  no  combination  or  trust  in  restraint  of  trade,  so  far  as  I  know, 
among  the  American  producers  of  plate  glass,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
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the  requirements  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  are  being  complied 
with  in  every  particular." 

Documents  marked  C  attached  hereto  and  used  in  connection  with 
a  foregoing  paragraph  are  sufficient  answer  to  this  claim.  As  re- 
marked in  our  original  statement,  the  existence  of  a  combination 
among  the  manufacturers  could  probably  not  be  legally  proven  at 
the  pi-csent  time.  Furthermore,  we  admit  that  at  times  the  manu- 
facturei's  have  a  falling  out  among  themselves,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, there  is  a  thorough  understanding  among  them,  which  is  per- 
fectly apparent  to  anyone  in  or  out  ot  the  business.  All  quotations 
from  all  sources  arc  practically  identical  and  are  sent  out  on  the 
same  dates,  and  while  occasionally  one  manufacturer  will  steal  a 
march  on  his  associates  by  offering  a  very  slight  concession  in  price 
during  dull  seasons,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  difference  what- 
ever in  the  prices. 

As  mentioned  in  our  original  statement,  the  manufacturers  have 
been  rather  careful  lately,  and  there  is  no  tangible  evidence  that  we 
could  furnish  covering  their  operations  at  the  present  time,  but  as  an 
illustration  of  the  manufacturers'  course  of  procedure  when  they 
feel  that  they  have  the  whip  hand,  we  attach  thereto  two  interest- 
ing documents  (marked  E  and  F  for  identification),  dating  bark  to 
1902  and  1903.  If  anvthing  more  ironclad  could  be  designed  we 
should  like  to  see  it,  ^Ve  quote  from  the  document  E  of  1903  as 
follows :  - 

The  party  of  the  second  part  (the  buyer)  hereby  agrees  not  to  import  or 
buy  any  foreign  plate  glass  for  glazing  purposes  or  purchase  any  American 
plate  glass  from  any  manufacturer  not  a  member  of  the  Amarican  Plate  (Jlass 
Association,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  except  by  mutual  consent,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  this  contract  and  all  rebates  that  may  have  accrued 
under  sjiine.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Should  the  i)arty  of  the  second  part  do  so  (that  is, 
violate  the  contract  in  any  way),  it  will  waive  all  claims  to  any  refunds  or 
credit  coming  to  it  under  this  contract  and  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  at  its 
option  cease  maldng  any  further  delieveries  against  this  contract  without  preju- 
dice it  may  have  under  the  contract  on  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

We  further  quote  from  the  document  of  1902  (F) : 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  agree  to  periodically  take  stocli  and  keep 
records  of  the  same  *  *  *  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part,  and  at  all  times  to  ansAver  verbally  or  in  writing,  as  may  be  required, 
such  iuQulries,  and  to  give  such  information  in  regard  to  their  business  as  the 
party  of  the  first  part  may  require,  and  to  i)ermlt  such  examination  of  their 
business  generally  with  the  right  of  access  to  and  inspection  of  all  books, 
accounts,  pai)ers,  etc.,  connected  therewith  as  the  party  of  the  first  part  may 
deem  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  In  view. 

Mr.  Clause  remarks  in  his  supplementary  statement:  "  I  trust  you 
will  be  able  to  understand  that  the  effort  we  made  years  ago  to  have 
something  to  say  with  regard  to  what  those  who  bu^  from  us  should 
import  was  an  effort  to  secure  from  them  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
sizes  embraced  in  their  order." 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  contracts  may  certainly  be  described  as 
"  having  something  to  say."  The  plate-glass  jobber  and  the  mirror 
manufacturer,  however,  had  the  privilege  of  signing  these  contracts 
or  of  going  without  American  plate  glass  altogether.  We  quote 
further  from  the  1903  document,  as  follows: 

The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  not  to  sell  any  stock  sheets  or  cut 
sizes  polished  plate  glass  to  any  party  not  a  member  of  the  American  Plate 
Glass  Association  at  less  than  established  market  prices  without  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement 
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We  wish  it  understood  that  we  are  not  fanatics  on  the  subject  of 
trade  combinations.  We  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  without  a 
reasonable  good  understanding  among  the  members  of  a  trade,  com- 
petition becomes  destructive  and  results  in  general  demoralization. 
In  the  case  of  the  plate-glass  manufacturers,  however,  we  have  before 
us  a  very  small  trade,  consisting  of  only  twelve  concerns  altogether, 
and  what  was  done  in  the  past  can  be  easily  repeated  in  the  future; 
in  fact,  a  higher  tariflF  would  oflFer  an  even  greater  incentive  than 
existed  in  the  past.    • 

Referring  to  Mr.  Kann's  testimony  regarding  breakage,  this  is  a 
matter  that  we  disregarded  in  our  original  brief,  as  it  is  not  of  a  great 
deal  of  importance.  However,  in  view  of  Mr.  Clause's  statements  on 
the  same  subject,  we  beg  to  point  out  that  every  shipment  of  imported 
plate  glass  is  necessarily  transferred  twice,  once  at  Antwerp  and 
again  at  the  American  port  of  entrv. 

We  may  add,  however,  that  this  breakage  matter  affects  the  price 
somewhat,  as  while  excessive  breakage  in  either  the  domestic  or  the 
forei^  plate  glass  is  not  very  common,  we  nevertheless  encounter 
occasional  heavy  breakage  in  the  foreign  shipments,  due  to  the  risk 
of  marine  transportation ;  and  even  in  cases  where  it  can  clearly  be 
proved  that  the  steamship  companies  are  responsible  for  the  break- 
age, it  is  much  more  difficult  to  collect  claims  from  them  than  from 
j&ierican  railway  companies.    In  fact,  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Kann  states:  "Our  factory  was  idle  five  months  this  year; 
there  has  not  been  one  that  has  not  been  shut  down  30,  40,  or  50  per 
cent  of  its  production." 

Mr.  Kann's  factory  is  the  one  referred  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph 
as  having  spent  $100,000  or  so  this  year  in  the  remodeling  of  its  plant 
The  second  sentence  of  his  statement  will  be  covered  in  succeeding 
paragraphs. 

Mr.  Kann  states :  "  This  demand  for  small  glass  has  only  sprung 
up  in  this  country  inside  of  the  last  ten  or  tweWe  years." 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  within  everyone's  knowledge  that  mirrors 
were  not  used  in  bureaus  prior  to  1008. 

Mr.  Clause  in  the  supplementary  statement  gives  a  series  of  figures 
showing  the  retail  prices  of  polished  plate  glass  in  five-year  periods 
from  1875  to  1908.  The  figures  up  to  1900  are  taken  from  Mr.  Pit- 
cairn's  statement  made  to  the  Industrial  Commission,  while  the  suc- 
ceeding figures  are  of  Mr.  Clause's  own  devising:  but  just  how  any- 
body will  undertake  to  arrive  at  an  average  retail  price  covering  a 
period  of  a  year  is  more  than  we  can  figure  out. 

We  may  add,  however,  that  Mr.  Clause's  figures  for  1900  show 
very  conclusively  what  happened  when  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Companv  was  in  practical  control  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Clause  says :  "  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  of  the  eighteen 
factories  in  this  country,  only  one  or  two  have  run  continuously  this 
year.  The  remainder  have  been  shut  down  at  varying  periods  from  a 
month  to  five  or  six  months  out  of  the  year,  due  to  the  general  stag- 
nation of  the  business.  With  this  condition  in  existence,  fierce  com- 
petition resulted  early  in  the  year  for  what  small  proportion  of  the 
business  was  desirable  in  its  character." 

A  more  reasonable  explanation,  and  we  believe  the  correct  one,  is 
that  business  in  general  fell  off  in  the  early  part  of  1908  and  the 
manufacturers  were  confronted  with  the  alternatives  of  getting  glass 
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somehow  out  of  their  warehouses  into  the  jobbers'  warehouses  or  of 
restricting  production,  or  perhaps  shutting  down  altogether  for  a 
time.  There  was  some  disagreement  among  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves, and  the  cut  of  35  per  cent  in  prices  designed  to  induce  the 
jobbers  and  consumers  to  purchase  freely  was  rather  more  extreme 
than  was  originally  intended;  but  nevertheless  there  still  remained 
so  much  profit  in  the  business  that  the  manufacturers  continued  to 
actively  solicit  orders  at  prices  which  were  the  lowest  they  had  made 
for  some  years,  and  netted  then  only  an  average  of  about  24  cents  per 
square  foot.  Perhaps  a  few  plants  may  not  have  been  pushed  to 
their  full  capacity  for  the  past  six  or  eight  months,  but  this  was 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  for  a  considerable  period  it  was  impos- 
sible, on  account  of  the  stagnation  of  business,  to  sell  plate  glass  to 
the  jobbers  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Clause  states :  "  The  foreigners  *  *  *  forced  us  to  sell  all 
that  we  have  sold,  which  has  been  even  a  larger  quantity  (of  glass 
under  5  square  feet)  at  a  heavy  loss  to  ourselves." 

This  passes  the  human  understanding.  As  pointed  out  in  our  orig- 
inal statement,  on  page  IGaO,  American  plate  glass  sold  for  a  long 
period  this  year  at  7^  cents  per  square  foot  under  the  very  cheapest 
foreign  prices  in  sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  inches,  and  13  cents  per 
square  foot  on  sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  inches  and  not  exceeding  24 
by  30  inches,  to  say  nothing  of  an  average  of  18  cents  per  square  foot 
on  sizes  exceeding  24  by  30  inches  and  not  exceeding  24  by  60  inches. 
Just  how  the  foreign  competition  could  have  effected  tliis  remarkable 
result  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  fathom. 

Mr.  Clause  left  the  inference  in  his  testimony  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  his  company  since  1895  have  been  only  about  8  per  cent. 
Their  profits  as  given  in  their  own  annual  statements  from  the  period 
from  1899  to  date  are  as  follows : 

ProfltH. 

1809 $1,8:58,535.90 

11)00 2,026,607.94 

1901 1,  503,  038.  21 

1902 . 1,  251,  346.  54 

1003 973, 103.  54 

1004 937,  693. 39 

190.5 1, 101,  931. 23 

1906 2,050,098.82 

1907 2,  219,  469.  50 

13,962,425.07 
The  capital  of  the  company  was  $10,000,000  up  to  December,  1901, 
when  it  was  increased  to  $12,500,000  and  remained  at  that  figure  until 
February,  1905,  when  it  was  increased  to  $17,500,000. 

Touching  on  the  alleged  unprofitableness  of  plate-glass  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  production  during  the  period  when,  according  to  manufac- 
turers' statements,  there  has  been  no  money  in  the  business. 

The  production  has  increased  from  16,000,000-odd  feet  in  1900 
to  nearly  40,000,000  feet  at  the  present  time.  In  1900  there  were  just 
three  companies  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  business.  There 
are  now  twelve,  the  number  of  manufacturers  having  quadrupled. 
Several  of  the  companies  who  have  been  established  since  1000  have 
several  times  enlarged  their  plants.    For  instance,  the  Edward  Ford 
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Plate  Glnss  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  made  repeated  enlar^ 
ments.  The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  itself  has  erected  new 
plants  and  completely  remodeled  old  ones.  The  Standard  Plate  Glass 
Company  is  reported  in  the  National  Glass  Budget  of  November  21 
as  preparing  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  present  plant. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  various  statements  in  the  conmier- 
cial  agencies'  reports  on  the  various  companies. 

The  Pittsburdi  Plate  Glass  Company  issue  annual  statements  of 
their  affairs.  We  have  quoted  their  annual  profits  in  a  preceding 
paragraph,  but  another  feature  of  their  reports  which  we  have  not 
touched  on  so  far  is  the  enormous  amounts  which  have  l)een  included 
at  times  as  special  depreciation  charQ:es.  For  instance,  in  1904  these 
special  charges  amounted  to  nearly  $2,600,000;  in  1906,  to  over 
$700,000:  in  1907,  to  nearly  $800,000. 

The  Kittanning  Plate  (ilass  Company,  starting  with  an  original 
capital  in  1900  of  $300,000,  which  has  been  several  times  increased, 
now  shows  net  assets  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  There  is  the  further  state- 
ment that  "  these  total  assets  have  materially  increased  since  the 
statement  of  March,  1906,  two  years  ago." 

The  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Company  was  incorporated  in  1900  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  and  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $500,000. 
In  April,  1908,  the  president  of  the  company  stated  that  the  bonded 
indebtedness  had  been  reduced  to  $398,000.  The  treasurer  of  the 
company  also  stated  over  his  signature  at  this  time  that  the  total  assets 
approximate  $2,000,000.    Current  liabilities  are  less  than  $100,000. 

The  Standard  Plate  Glass  Company  was  organized  in  1887,  but  had 
many  financial  difficulties  at  the  start  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver from  1891  until  1902.  Since  the  discharge  of  the  receiver  the 
net  resources  have  grown  from  $1,391,466  in  1901  to  $1,913,552, 
accordine  to  the  company's  statement  of  December  31,  1907. 

The  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Company  was  incorporated  in  1901  with 
an  authorized  nomiral  capital  of  $1,000,  which  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  $300,000.  In  November,  1907,  the  president  verbally  stated 
that  the  company's  total  assets  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000,  with  no 
bonded  or  mortgage  indebtedness.  On  July  24,  1908,  the  president 
stated  that  the  total  net  worth  of  the  company  was  $1,101,104. 

The  Edward  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company  has  always  declined  to 
give  information  regarding  its  affairs,  but  has  notoriously  been  a  very 
large  money-maker  from  the  start. 

Saginaw  Plate  Glass  Company  incorporated  in  1900  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $350,000,  subsequently  increased  to  $550,000.  Assets  as 
stated  January  1,  1908,  by  J.  L.  Jackson,  one  of  the  directors, 
amounted  to  $952,000,  against  which  was  a  bonded  indebtedness  of 
approximately  $200,000,  with  merchandise  accounts  payable  at 
$08,000.    The  profit  for  1907  is  given  at  $111,645. 

Penn  American  Plate  Glass  Company  incorporated  in  1900; 
authorized  capital  of  $2,000,000;  bonded  indebtedness,  $600,000, 
Statement  of  August  10,  1908,  shows  net  assets  of  $2,098,796.  This 
company  was  largely  overcapitalized  at  the  start,  as  will  be  noted 
by  a  comparison  of  its  authorized  capital  stock  with  that  of  other 
companies  of  considerably  greater  proauctive  capacity,  with  the  addi- 
tional circumstance  that  the  investment  in  1900  represented  a  plant 
which  even  then  was  somewhat  antiquated,  necessitating  larse  expend- 
itures for  betterments.    In  fact,  in  their  statement  of  August  10| 
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1908,  they  include  an  item  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  for  machin- 
ery and  plant  advantages  and  improvements,  which  is  very  nearly  as 
much  as  the  total  capitalization  of  a  number  of  other  companies  of 
about  the  same  manufacturing  capacity. 

Columbia  Plate  Glass  Company  incorporated  in  1901;  authorized 
capital  of  $1,000,  subsequently  increased  to  $1,250,000.  No  detailed 
statements  have  ever  been  obtainable,  but  it  is  reported  under  date  of 
December  26, 1908,  "  the  company  has  a  modem,  well-equipped  plant, 
which  is  said  to  be  worth  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  The  plant  is  in 
steady  operation  and  in  full  capacity." 

St.  Louis  Plate  Glass  Company  incorporated  in  1902,  but  have  been 
only  in  actual  operation  for  two  or  three  years  past.  At  the  begin- 
ning the  capitalization  was  nominal,  but  was  subsequently  increased 
to  $1,500,000.  In  November,  1904,  the  secretary  stated  that  the  capi- 
tal stock  was  paid  in ;  that  the  company  had  a  bonded  indebtedness 
of  $750,000  and  estimated  the  company's  holdings  at  $300,000.  In 
September,  1905,  he  placed  a  valuation  on  the  property  of  $2,000,000 
and  claimed  that  tneir  only  indebtedness  was  the  "bond  issue  of 
$750,000. 

Very  little  information  has  since  been  obtainable,  but  it  is  not  gen- 
erally believed  in  the  trade  that  this  particular  company  has  been  a 
money-maker. 

The  Federal  Plate  Glass  Company  and  American  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany have  only  been  in  active  operation  for  a  very  short  period — only 
a  few  months,  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  former  concern — and  there  is 
naturally  no  data  as  yet  as  to  their  profits. 


BOCHESTES   (PA.)   OLASSWOBKEES  PETITION  FOB  A  CONTINV- 
ANCE  OF  PBOTECTIVE  DUTIES  ON  THETB  PBODTTCT. 

Rochester,  Pa.,  Jamiary  5,  1909. 
To  the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

WcLshington^  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  The  undersigned  petitioners,  residents  and  taxpayers 
of  the  borough  of  Rochester,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  respectfully  repre- 
sent that  they,  the  workingmen  of  the  H.  C.  Fry  (jlass  Company, 
earnestly  request  that  your  honorable  body  give  the  glass  tariff 
revision,  as  advised  by  our  employers,  your  earnest  support,  and  in 
return  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  same;  and  that  they,  your 
petitioners,  fully  believe  that  such  action  on  your  part  would  be  in 
lavor  of  the  best  interest  of  the  glassworkers  of  the  United  States. 
Hoping  you  will  give  this  due  consideration,  we  remain. 
Yours,  respectfuly, 

George  E.  Hanet, 
Joseph  V.  Lucas, 
John  J.  Muidoon, 

Committee, 
And    80   others. 
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SCHEDULE  C-METALS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


CRUCIBLE  STEEL. 

CHASLES  P.  SEASLE,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BEPBESENTIHG  8T£EI 
DEPOBTEBS,  FH.ES  COPIES  OF  COHTBACTS  OF  THE  CBUCIBLS 
STEEL  COMPAHT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  13, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Cormnittee, 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  hand  you  inclosed  copy  of  a  contract  dated 
7th  of  November,  1906,  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America 
with  Rie66  &  Osenberg,  of  Berlin,  for  100,000  marks  silver  steel; 
copy  of  a  contract  dated  Hamburg,  7th  of  November,  1906,  made  bj 
the  Crucible  Steel  Companv  of  jGnerica  with  Riess  &  Osenberg,  of 
Berlin,  for  500,000  kilos  ox  tool  steel  for  twist  drills;  and  original 
letter  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  dated  Hamburg, 
November  8,  1903,  to  Biess  &  Osenberg,  and  also  translations  of 
these  three  papers. 

In  handing  you  these  papers  I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
copy  of  the  contract  dated  Hamburg,  7th  of  November,  1906,  for  the 
delivery  of  500,000  kilos  of  tool  steel  for  twist  drills  at  the  price  of 
66.50  marks  per  100  kilos.  This  would  mean  a  price  per  American 
pound  of  about  .0719  per  pound.  This  was  subject  to  a  commission 
of  5  per  cent  and  2  per  cent  for  cash,  and  also  to  a  dut^  of  a  little 
more  than  one-fouirth  cent  per  pound,  which  would  bring  the  net 
price  to  about  .0649  per  pound  delivered  at  Hamburg.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  the  price  which  the  steel  would  net  the  Crucible  Steel 
Company,  because  it  is  subject  to  freights  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
York  and  from  New  York  to  Hamburg.  I  regard  this  information 
IB  of  great  value  to  the  committee,  demonstratmg  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  were 
abundantly  able  to  export  steel  to  Germany  and  pay  the  duty  upon 
it  and  then  undersell  the  German  manufacturers. 

If  you  desire  anv  more  information  about  these  lines  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  furnish  it. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Charles  P.  Searle, 
60  Congress  St,  Boston,  Mass., 
Attorney  for  Houghton  <&  Richards 
(md  Other  Importers  of  Steel. 

7232 
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Exhibit  A. 

[Translation.] 

(The  Cniclble  Steel  Company  of  America,  Pittsburg,  Pa.     General  sale  for  the  Continent. 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  O.  m.  b.  H.] 

Hambubq,  A1.8TEBBOF,  November  7,  J906, 
Contract  for  delivery  of  IQOfiOO  marks'  worth  of  silver  steel. 

Between  the  firm  of  Riess  &  Osenberg,  Berlin,  W.  62,  Lutherstr.  28,  which  in 
this  contract  will  be  called  "the  firm,"  and  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  ot 
America,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Hamburg,  Alsterhof,  called  "  the  company,'*  the  following 
contract  has  been  made: 

No.  1.  The  company  will  sell  the  firm  100,000  marks*  worth  of  silver  steel 
brand  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  Pittsburg,  and  the  firm  en- 
gages itself  to  take  this  quantity  for  the  exclusive  use  of  and  delivery  to  the 
Wesselmann  Bohrer  Company,  A.  G.,  Zwdtzen,  by  the  end  of  1008,  connecting 
with  the  taking  of  the  quantity  contracted  for  on  June  23,  1905,  part  of  which 
is  still  to  be  taken. 

No.  2.  The  company  will  allow  the  firm  the  following  rebates  on  the  prices 
of  the  attached  list :  67^  per  cent  off  on  polished  material ;  12i  per  cent  off  on 
unpolished  material. 

These  prices  are  understood  to  include  packing,  delivered,  duty  paid,  Zw5t- 
zen,  station  of  the  Prussian  State  Railroad. 

The  payment  should  always  be  made  on  the  20th  of  the  month  following 
delivery,  with  5  per  cent  cash  discount  The  payments  should  be  governed 
by  the  dates  of  the  invoices  of  the  company ;  that  is,  the  date  of  shipment  of 
the  respective  lots  from  Hamburg. 

No.  3.  The  above  price  is  based  on  the  duty  of  2.50  marks  per  100  kilos. 
In  case  a  higher  duty  should  be  charged,  the  price  will  be  advanced  accordingly. 
However,  should  the  duty  as  existing  now  be  advanced  by  one-half,  the  firm 
will  have  the  right  to  cancel  this  agreement. 

No.  4.  The  material  must  be  furnished  in  all  the  sizes  used  by  the  Wessel- 
mann Bohrer  Company  in  the  same  quality  as  heretofore.  The  company  Is 
obliged  always  to  furnish  uniformly  good  qualities  and  to  replace  inaccurate 
or  defective  material. 

The  material  is  to  be  furnished  from  0.3  to  0.5  millimeters  In  foot  lengths; 
from  0.55  to  3.99  millimeters  In  1-meter  lengths;  from  4  millimeters  and 
heavier  In  2-meter  lengths;  and  up  to  4.99  millimeters  Inclusive  polished, 
above  that  unpolished.  Deliveries  must  be  made  promptly,  and  as  much  as 
possible  from  stock,  but  latest  for  direct  shipments  from  America  inside  of 
four  months  after  placing  of  order.  The  company  agrees  to  carry  a  sufficient 
stock  In  Hamburg  to  enable  them  to  make  such  prompt  deliveries. 

No.  5.  Circumstances  beyond  our  control,  as  which  are  also  considered  the 
case  of  war,  mobilization,  strikes.  Interruptions  in  ship  and  railroad  traffic,  etc., 
win  free  the  company  according  to  circumstances  entirely  or  partly  of  the 
stated  obligations  of  delivery. 

No.  6.  The  contract  dates  for  both  parties  from  Hamburg. 

No.  7.  This  contract  has  been  made  In  duplicate  and  has  been  signed  by 
mutual  agreement  by  both  parties,  and  one  copy  of  same  remains  In  the  pos- 
session of  each  party. 


EXHIBIT  B. 

[Translation.] 

[Crucible  Steel  Coinpany  of  America,  Pittsburg,  Pa.     General  sale  for  the  Continent : 
Crucible  Steel  Coinpany  of  America,  O.  m.  b.  H.] 

Hamdurg,  Alsterhof,  November  7,  1906. 

Contract  for  delivery  of  500M0  kilos  tool  steel  for  twist  drills. 

Between  the  firm  of  Riess  it  Osenberp.  Berlin  W.  62.  Lutherstr.  28,  which  in 
this  contract  will  be  called  "the  firm,"  and  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of 
America,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Hamburg,  Alsterhof,  called  "  the  company,"  the  following 
contract  has  been  made : 

No.  1.  Thj5  company  agrees  to  deliver  500.000  kilos  of  annealed  crucible  tool 
steel  special  brand  for  twist  drills  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America^ 
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Pittsburg,  and  the  firm  engages  itself  to  gradually  take  this  quantity  by  tbe 
end  of  1908  for  the  exclusive  use  and  delivery  to  the  Wesselmann  Bohrer 
Company,  A.  G.,  in  Zwotzeu,  connecting  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract 
made  on  the  27th  of  June,  1905. 

No.  2.  The  price  agreed  upon  is  66.50  marks  delivered  Zwotzen,  in  shipments 
of  10,000  kilos,  and  this  price  will  be  valid  as  soon  as  the  300,000  kilos  of  the 
agreement  of  the  27th  of  June,  1905,  have  been  taken  and  invoiced.  On  this 
price  the  company  allows  the  firm  5  per  cent  commission  and  2  per  cent  for 
cash  whenever  payment  is  made  on  the  20th  of  the  month  for  deliveries  of 
the  previous  month.  The  payments  should  be  governed  by  the  date  of  the 
invoices  of  the  company ;  that  is,  the  date  of  the  shipment  of  the  respective  lots 
from  Hamburg.  In  case  smaller  shipments  than  10,000  kilos  are  made,  the 
additional  freight  as  charged  by  the  railroad  will- be  added,  but  the  commission- 
that  is,  the  special  allowance — will  be  made  only  on  the  price  of  10-ton  ship- 
ments. 

No.  3.  The  price  of  66.50  marks  is  based  on  the  duty  of  2.50  marks  per  100 
kilos.  In  case  a  higher  duty  should  l>e  charged,  the  price  will  be  advanced 
accordingly.  Should,  however,  the  duty  as  existing  now  be  advanced  by  one- 
half  the  firm  will  have  the  right  to  cancel  this  agreement. 

No.  4.  Deliveries  have  to  be  made  promptly,  and  orders  should  be  executed 
not  later  than  six  to  eight  weeks  after  having  been  placed.  The  company 
agrees  to  carry  sufficient  stock  In  Hamburg  in  the  sizes  uded  by  the  Wesselmann 
Bohrer  Company  to  make  prompt  deliveries,  as  stated  above. 

No.  5.  Circumstances  beyond  our  control,  as  which  are^also  considered  the 
case  of  war,  mobilization,  strikes,  interruption  In  ship  and  railroad  traflic,  etc, 
will  free  the  company  according  to  circumstances  entirely  or  partly  of  the 
stated  obligations  of  delivery. 

No.  6.  The  material  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  same  as  the  samples  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Wesselmann  Bohrer  Company  when  the  contract,  which  is 
still  in  existence,  was  made.  The  company  Is  obliged  to  furnish  uniform  and 
good  qualities  in  accordance  with  the  deliveries  made  heretofore,  and  to  replace 
material  which  is  unsatisfactory  or  defective. 

No.  7.  The  contract  dates  for  both  parties  from  Hamburg. 

No.  8.  This  contract  has  been  made  in  duplicate,  and  has  been  signed  by 
mutual  agreement  by  both  parties,  and  one  copy  of  same  remains  In  the  posses- 
sion of  each  party. 


Exhibit  C. 

[Translation.] 

(Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  Pittsburg,  Pa.     General  agent  for  Europe,  Raphael 

H.  Wolff.] 

Hamburg,  Heintzehof,  November  8,  190S. 
Messrs.  Riess  &  Osenbebo, 

Eisenachatr,  4^,  Schiincherg,  Berlin  W.: 

I  herewith  confirm  our  verbal  negotiation  in  the  presence  of  Director  Klemm, 
6f  the  Wesselmann  Bohrer  Company,  Zwotzen,  by  which  the  following  agree- 
ment was  made: 

The  Wesselmann  Bohrer  Company  agrees  to  cover  their  requirements  of 
sliver  steel  for  the  next  two  years,  amounting  to  at  least  40,000  marks  per  year, 
through  you  exclusively  with  my  company,  you  being  the  purchaser. 

The  contract  goes  into  effect  on  the  day  on  which  I  receive  the  first  speci- 
fication. 

As  talked  over,  the  shipments  from  New  York  should  begin  three  months 
after  receipt  of  the  first  specifications,  and  the  deliveries,  in  about  equal  quanti- 
ties, will  continue  for  the  two  years.  The  first  specification  should  amount  to 
a  complete  carload  of  about  10  to  12  tons,  and  in  connection  with  this  I 
shall  take  In  stock  a  corresponding  quantity,  at  least  an  assorted  carload  of 
the  current  dimensions  of  silver  steel,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  prompt  deliveries 
to  you  or  the  Wesselmann  Bohrer  Company.  This  does  not  exclude  that  you 
may  send  me  further  specifications  for  delivery  from  America  besides  the  first 
order  which  you  give  me  for  direct  shipment.  For  the  exclusive  use  of  tiie 
Wesselmann  Bohrer  Company,  I  furnish  you  silver  steel  for  nmklng  Bplral 
drills,  unpolished,  at  72^  per  cent  rebate;  polished,  at  67^  per  c^it  rebate,  od 
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Uie  original  prices  of  the  silver  steel  list  of  my  company,  duty  paid,  delivered 
station  Zw5tzen,  payable  on  the  15th  of  the  month  following  the  delivery. 

As  cash  discount  and  commission,  I  allow  you  a  further  rebate  of  5  per  cent 
on  the  net  amount  of  the  invoices. 

Director  Klemm  has  promised  to  send  me  at  once  a  list  in  which  all  the 
dimensions  which  will  be  used  by  this  company  will  be  mentioned  in  millimeters 
and  Yo'^-inch  Stub's  and  Morse  gauge,  and  1  hope  that  I  shall  very  soon  re- 
ceive this  list 

I  am  desirous  of  receiving  promptly  the  first  specification,  because  I  shall 
Bail  next  Tuesday,  per  steamship  Kaiser  WUhelm  der  Groase,  for  New  York, 
in  order  to  talk  over  the  European  business,  so  that  I  can  personally  submit 
this  specification  to  my  company  and  make  the  necessary  preparation  for  care- 
ful execution. 

Awaiting  your  confirmation,  I  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Obucible  Steel  Go.  of  Amebioa, 
R.  H.  Wolff,  General  Agent, 


FERROMANGANESE. 

H.  B.  CONKLIir.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  WISHES  LOW  KATE  OF  DTTTT 
PLACED  ON  FEBSOUANOANESE. 

145  Michigan  Boxjubvard, 
Chicago^  lU,^  January  11^  1909. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  I  presume  you  all  realize  the  importance  of  putting 
ferromanganese  80  per  cent  on  the  lowest  possible  basis.  There  is 
no  80  per  cent  ferromanganese  produced  in  this  country ;  the  highest 
we  can  produce  with  our  ore  is  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  and  ver^  little 
of  it.  The  80  per  cent  ore  is  found  principally  in  Russia,  in  the 
Balkan  Mountains.  Such  ore  should  b^  admitted  free.  The  80  per 
cent  grade  is  the  most  used  because  its  the  most  economical.  All  the 
steel  plants  require  it,  and  the  thousands  of  foundries  are^  learning 
the  value  of  it,  and  their  consumption  is  increasing  rapidly,  ana 
they  should  be  able  to  obtain  it  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  R.  CONKI^IN. 


HIGH-SPEED   STEEL. 

A  BEFBESENTATIVE  OF  STEEL  IMFOBTEBS  STTBHITS  LETTES 
BELATIVE  TO  HIGH-SPEED  TOOL  STEEL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  13^  1909, 
Hon.  Serbno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Corwimttee^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir  :  On  the  occasion  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing 
before  your  committee  in  behalf  of  Houghton  &  Richards,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  the  question  of  du^  upon  high-speed  steel,  I  drew  your 
attention  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Clarage,  president  of  the  Columbia  Tool 
Steel  Company,  which  was  publi^ied  in  the  Iron  Age  on  November 
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12,  1908,  and  I  beg  to  append  herewith  a  copy  of  that  lett^,  and 
desire  specially  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clarage 
claims  that  tne  European  tool  steel  can  always  be  duplicated  or 
excelled  in  this  country  by  anjr  one  of  the  half  dozen  leading  steel- 
tool  makers,  and  he  states  in  his  letter  there  is  more  tool  sted  made 
in  the  United  States  in  one  day  than  all  Europe  produces  in  a  week, 
and  further  states  that  ^' although  tungsten  was  first  experimented 
with  in  England,  it  remained  S>t  America  to  develop  tne  modern 
high-speed  steel  with  chromium  and  tungsten  combinations^  and 
every  one  of  the  European  manufacturers  nas  had  to  take  his  cue 
from  the  Americans.  Even  recently  still  further  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  American  manufacture  of  high-speed  steel,  of  which,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  Europeans  have  not  yet  learned,  and  therefore 
not  vet  copied." 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Clarage  I  hope  will  receive  the  careful 
attention  of  your  conmiittee,  for  it  shows  conclusively  that  no  pro- 
tection whatever  is  needed  by  the  manufacturers  of  high-speed  steel. 
We  do  not  ask  that  the  duty  be  entirely  removed,  but  simply  ask 
that  it  be  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  the  present  rates. 
I  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Chables  p.  Searle, 
60  Congress  street^  Boston^ 
Attorney  for  Houghton  <&  Richards  and  other  importers. 


[From  Iron  Age,  November  12,  1008.] 
Tool-Steel  Making  in  Europe  and  America. 
To  the  Editor: 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  an  article  interesting  and  reasonably  correct  from  a 
historical  standpoint  should  be  perverted  by  the  author  in  an  effort  to  adver* 
tise  his  own  wares.  This  refers  to  your  article  on  "Tool-steel  making  in 
Styrla,"  published  In  the  issue  of  November  5.  When  an  American  steel  maker 
is  asked  to  address  a  scientitlc  society,  according  to  American  ethics  he  re- 
frains from  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  to  advertise  the  goods  he  has 
for  sale.  Possibly  there  may  be  a  different  code  of  ethics  in  Europe,  and 
from  their  point  of  view  it  may  be  justifiable  to  seize  upon  an  opportunity 
like  this  to  drum  up  trade. 

To  anyone  who  has  come  in  touch  with  the  stolid  European  workmen  the 
talk  of  handing  down  the  traditions  of  the  trade  from  generation  to  generation 
is  absurd  nonsense.  One  has  only  to  compare  the  European  workmen  with  the 
much  more  intelligent  class  of  men  to  be  found  in  American  steel  works.  There 
Is  more  of  the  disposition  in  Europe  to  guard  jealously  the  little  secrets  of 
the  trade,  some  of  which  are  at  best  of  questionable  value,  and  the  result  of 
this  effort  is  to  keep  new  knowledge  out  of  their  works  instead  of  keeping  the 
old  knowledge  in.  There  is  a  law  in  England  imposing  a  penalty  of  two 
years'  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor,  or  a  fine,  or  both  fine  and 
imprisonment,  upon  any  person  who  improperly  discloses  trade  secrets.  In 
other  words,  their  policy  is  to  fine  and  imprison  anyone  who  tries  to  meet 
with  other  people  in  the  same  occupation  and  effect  an  interchange  of  ideas 
for  the  general  advancement  of  the  trade.  This  Is  characteristic  of  England 
and  applies  equally  as  well  to  Austria.  This  one  thing  has  probably  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  keep  European  manufacturers  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
procession. 

EUROPEAN   AND  AMERICAN   CRUCIBLE  PRACTICE. 

Referring  to  the  article  in  question,  the  American  tool-steel  makers  wUl  not 
agree  with  many  of  the  statements,  particularly  In  regard  to  the  methods  oi 
using  crucibles  wherein  they  state  a  crucible  Is  only  used  once,  and  «ideavor 
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to  famish  a  plausible  reason.  The  true  reason,  without  doubt,  is  that  the 
crucibles  are  of  such  poor  quality  that  they  will  only  stand  one  heat,  whereas 
in  America  an  average  of  six  or  seven  heats  is  expected.  You  may  be  sure 
that  the  European  steel  maker  would  get  six  or  seven  heats  out  of  his  crucible 
also  if  he  know  how  to  do  it.  A  new  crucible  will  "  throw ''  more  graphite  and 
other  elements  into  the  steel  than  one  which  has  been  used  several  times.  The 
practice  of  American  steel  makers  is  to  melt  only  the  lowest  grades  in  the 
first  heat  and  make  their  very  fine  product  on  the  third  or  fourth  heat,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  steel  will  not  be  so  much  contaminated  from  the 
walls  of  the  crucible. 

The  description  of  the' crucible  melting  furnace  sounds  very  primitive,  par- 
ticularly the  preheating  chambers.  It  is  surprising  that  a  concern  claiming 
to  be  progressive  will  still  stick  to  what  is  known  as  "  ladle  heats  "—that  is, 
the  entire  content  of  the  furnace  is  dumped  into  a  ladle  in  which  it  does  not 
have  time  to  become  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  chances  are  that  each  ingot 
contains  as  many  varieties  of  steel  as  there  were  crucibles  used. 

Careful  research  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  large  ingot  which 
will  show  exactly  the  same  analysis  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  center.  Why  ex- 
aggerate this  by  copying  the  open-hearth  method  of  teeming,  when  the  peculiar 
value  of  crucible  steel  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  manufactured  in  small  units? 

The  practice  of  the  American  steel  manufacturers  is  to  put  the  product  of 
each  crucible  into  a  single  ingot,  generally  4  inches  square,  the  cooling  taking 
place  so  quickly  that  segregation  is  not  possible,  and  uniformity  of  material 
results.  Each  ingot  is  cropped  and  carefully  graded  according  to  the  carbon 
percentage,  the  quality  of  the  steel  having  previously  been  determined  by  the 
quality  of  raw  material  used. 

CUSTOM EB8*  BEQUIBEMENTS  STUDIED  HEBE. 

The  American  steel  maker  greatly  excels  his  European  competitor  in  one  par- 
ticular point,  and  that  is,  he  is  not  only  a  steel  maker,  but  he  is  an  engineer  of 
wide  and  varied  experience.  He  makes  it  his  business  not  only  to  understand 
his  own  methods  of  manufacture,  but  he  acquires  every  detail  concerning  the 
requirements  of  his  customer.  The  result  is  that  he  brings  to  bear  on  the  tool- 
steel  business  a  rare  faculty  of  judgment  In  selecting  the  kind  of  steel  best 
adapted  to  each  requirement.  A  tool  steel  may  be  of  wonderfully  good  quality, 
yet  if  the  carbon  percentage  be  too  high  or  too  low  for  the  particular  kind  of 
tool  required,  the  result  will  always  be  disappointing. 

The  American  tool-steel  manufacturer  is  close  to  his  customers  and  studies 
their  requirements  and  their  practices  much  more  closely  than  is  generally 
understood.  The  European  manufacturer  is  so  far  away  from  the  consumer 
that  it  becomes  a  hit  or  miss  proposition.  He  can  not  study  the  individual 
requirements. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  exceedingly  good  tool  steel  is  manufactured  in 
Europe.  This  we  do  not  deny,  but  we  have  never  yet  analyzed  a  piece  of  BJuro- 
pean  tool  steel  which  could  not  be  duplicated  or  excelled  In  this  country  by 
any  one  of  half  a  dozen  leading  tool-steel  makers,  and  with  much  more  uni- 
formity, in  addition  to  being  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  people  who  are  always  looking  for  the  mysterious. 
If  they  could  get  tool  steel  made  in  the  moon  they  would  swear  by  it,  even 
though  the  quality  might  be  so  poor  that  they  really  should  swear  at  it. 

There  is  more  tool  steel  made  in  the  United  States  in  one  day  than  all  of 
Europe  produces  in  a  week.  Our  European  competitors  must  remember  that 
William  Eelley  really  was  the  inventor  of  the  Bessemer  process.  They  must 
remember,  also,  that  although  tungsten  was  first  experimented  with  in  Eng- 
land, it  remained  for  America  to  develop  the  modem  high-speed  steel  with 
chromium  and  tungsten  combinations,  and  every  one  of  the  European  manufac- 
turers has  had  to  take  his  cue  from  the  Americans.  Even  recently,  still  fur- 
ther advances  have  been  made  in  the  American  manufacture  of  high-speed 
steel,  of  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  Europeans  have  not  yet  learned  and 
therefore  not  yet  copied. 

The  American  steel  maker  is  the  greatest  student  along  metallurgical  lines 
in  the  world.  His  product  is  shipped  to  every  comer  of  the  globe,  and  America 
may  be  safely  said  to  take  the  lead  In  tool-steel  manufacture  as  well  as  in 
modem  production  of  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  products. 

R  T.  Clarage, 
President  Columbia  Tool  Steel  Company. 

Chicago.  November  7.  1908, 
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IRON  ORE. 

F.  S.  WITHESBEE,  NEW  YOKE  CITY,  FILES  STTPPIEMENTAI 
STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  IBON  OBE. 


2  Rector  Street, 
New  York  CUy^  January  IS^  1909. 

CoM311TTEE   ON  WaYS   AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  the  promise  made  your  commit- 
tee when  I  appeared  before  it  on  November  25,  1908,  I  herewith 
submit  a  short  brief,  amplifying  somewhat  my  testimony  on  the  iron- 
ore  schedule. 

The  principal  iron-ore  districts  in  the  East  are  located  in  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  and  to  show  the  eflFect 
foreign  ore  importations  have  upon  the  iron  ore  produced,  I  will 
submit  to  your  committee  the  production  of  these  States  separately, 
and  then  compare  with  their  total  production  the  amount  or  foreign 
ore  imported  m  the  corresponding  years. 


Year. 


1897. 
1896. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901 
1902. 
1906. 
1904 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


723,742 
773,082 

1,009.827 
877,684 

1,040,684 
822,932 
644,599 
397,107 
808,717 
949,429 
837,287 


New  York. , 

i 


New 

Jersey. 


335,726 
179,951 
443,7^0 
441,485  ! 
420,218 
555,321 
540,460 
842,303  • 
,139,937 
,041,992  I 
,375,020 


254,285 
275,438 
266,185 
344,247 
401,989 
441,879 
484,796 
409,949 
526,271 
542,518 
549,760 


Total. 


1,818,702 
1.228,471 
1,709,302 
1,663,416 
1,862,801 
1.820,132 
1,669,855 
1,739,359 
2,474,925 
2,583,939 
2,762,067 


Importa- 
tions. 


489,970 

187,206 

674,062 

897,831 

966.960 

1,165,470 

980,440 

487,613 

845,661 

1,060,390 

1,229,166 


I  make  this  comparison  to  show  to  what  extent  foreign  ores  ccmi- 
pete  with  the  domestic  ore  mined  in  the  East 

In  fixing  a  duty  on  iron  ore  I  think  three  important  points  should 
be  considered. 

First.  The  present  duty  of  40  cents  a  ton  is  practically  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  10  per  cent.  This  is  lower  than 
almost  any  other  duty  in  the  iron  and  steel  schedule,  and  is  reaUv  a 
duty  based  on  the  principle  of  "a  tariff  for  revenue  only"  rather 
than  of  one  designed  to  protect  "  home  industry." 

Secondly.  Due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  deposits  of  Spain,  Cuba,  and  Newfoundland — ^the  principal 
sources  from  which  foreign  ore  is  exported — are  located  practically 
on  the  seaboard,  and  they  possess,  therefore,  unusual  facilities  for 
reaching  this  country  at  very  low  freight  rates.  I  understand  that 
freights  from  Spain  vary  from  ballast  rates  up  to,  say,  very  rarely 
$2.60  per  ton,  while  from  Newfoundland  and  Cuba  steady  rates  can 
be  obtained  under  $1  per  ton.  As  the  bulk  of  foreign  ore  comes  from 
these  last  two  countries,  through  rates  can  be  Stained  frcHa  the 
mines  to  points  of  consumption  in  the  East  at  an  average  of  not  over 
$1.50  per  ton,  while  the  average  rate  from  the  Lake  Champlain  ore 
district — which  is  the  largest  in  the  East — to  the  same  poin&  of  con- 
sumption is  at  least  $1.90  per  ton. 
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The  third  point  which  you  should  take  into  consideration  is  that 
the  miner  has  to  compete  largely  with  the  very  cheap  labor  of  Spain 
and  Cuba.  As  bearing  on  that  point,  I  would  say  that  my  own  com- 
pany— and,  I  believe,  all  Eastern  mining  corporations  are  paying 
about  the  same  wages — have  paid  the  following  average  wages : 

Yoar  I 

M05 '- per  day—  $1. 04 

1006  do 2.00 

1007  do 2. 13 

1908  (to  December  1) do 2.02 

This  average  is  made  up  by  averaging  the  diflFerent  classes  of  those 
emploved  in  actually  mining  our  ore  and  does  not  include  any  of 
our  salaried  officials. 

I  have  no  actual  data  to  show  what  wages  are  being  paid  for  a 
similar  class  of  labor  in  foreign  ore-producing  countries,  but  from 
what  I  faiow  personalljr  of  their  minmg  conditions,  I  am  confident 
the  average  will  be  considerably  below  $1.25  if  not  below  $1. 

As  to  costs,  I  must  again  confine  myself  largely  to  what  my  own 
company  is  doing,  but  our  Lake  Champlain  deposits  are  so  much  more 
extensive  than  those  of  New  Jersey,  1  can  safely  venture  to  say  that 
in  giving  jrou  our  costs  I  am  understating  those  of  nearly  all  other 
eastern  mmes,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Cornwall  (Pa.) 
district.  We  have  always  calculated  that  the  lower  freijght  rates 
from  New  Jersey  mines  to  the  same  points  of  consumption  m  eastern 
Pennsylvania  put  the  delivered  price  of  their  ore  on  about  the  same 
basis  as  our  Lake  Champlain  ores.  As  a  large  proportion  of  eastern 
ores  are  separated  to  eliminate  the  deleterious  or  lean  gan^e,  the 
following  costs  submitted  to  you  include  the  cost  of  separation,  viz : 
For  the  year  1907,  the  cost  at  average  points  of  competition  with 
foreign  ores  was  $4,669  per  ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  0.073 
cent  per  unit  metallic  iron;  for  the  eleven  months  of  1908  (Januarv 
to  November,  inclusive)  the  cost  as  above  was  $4,507  per  ton,  which 
is  equivalent  to  about  0.070  cent  per  unit  metallic  iron. 

In  these  costs  no  return  is  allowed  on  capital  invested  or  profits. 

Owing  to  the  hazards  of  mining,  together  with  the  extinguishment 
of  ore  reserves,  a  fair  return  on  value  of  ore  beds  and  capital  in- 
vested is  essential. 

Labor  in  mining  alone  (including  separation)  is  represented  by  the 
following  percentages:  In  1907,  58  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  ofe;  in 
1908,  52  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  ore. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  actual  costs  of  foreign  ore,  but 
I  know  large  quantities  have  been  sold  during  the  past  year,  deliv- 
ered at  competitive  points  of  consumption  on  the  oasis  of  tj  to  8 
cents  a  unit,  which  undoubtedly  includes  a  profit  to  the  producer. 
I  also  know  that  in  Germany  some  ores  are  sold  at  points  of  con- 
sumption from  75  cents  to  $2.50  per  ton,  according  to  the  grade. 

In  conclusion,  1  believe  that  reauctions  should  be  made  in  our  pres- 
ent tariff  where  practicable,  but  that  such  reductions  should  be 
conservative,  not  radical  in  character^  and  afford  adequate  protection 
alike  to  capital  and  labor  employed  m  the  industries  affected. 

RespectruUy  submitted. 

F.  S.  WrTHERBEB, 

Witherhee^  Sherman  dk  Co.^  Port  Henry ^  N.  Y, 
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POCKETKNIVES. 

7.  E.  B.  STXTABT,  COLLECTOB,  NEWPORT  ITEWB,  VA.,  WBTTES 
BELATIVE  TO  POCIXT  CUTIEBT. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  January  11^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

The  Burlington^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Sir:  I  understand  that  your  committee  is  now  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  "  reduction  of  tariff  on  foreign  goods." 

I  c&me  across  a  little  incident  to-day,  which  I  would  like  to  file 
with  you^ 

I  visited  a  retail  hardware  store  in  this  city  and  saw  two  lai^ge, 
heavy  carving  knives — one  made  by  the  John  Kussell  Cutlery  Com- 
pany, Green  Kiver  Works,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  other  by 
George  Wostenholm^  &  Son,  Sheffield,  England. 

The  American  knife  had  a  plain,  natural  wood  handle,  was  neither 
oiled,  polished,  nor  stained  in  any  way,  and  had  common  steel  or 
iron  rivets  through  it. 

The  English  knife  had  a  handle  Dolished  and  stained  cherry  color 
and  was  fastened  to  the  blade  witn  little  brass  screw  rivets.  The 
blades  were  apparently  the  same.  The  handles  were  very  different, 
the  English  handle  being  much  the  more  presentable.  The  price  on 
the  American  knife  is  $1.25  at  retail,  ana  the  price  on  the  English 
knife  is  $1  at  retail.  There  is  at  least  25  cents  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  knives,  which  would  make  a  difference  of,  say, 
50  cents  in  value  to  the  purchaser. 

This  would  not  indicate  that  the  tariff  is  too  high  on  this  particular 
kind  of  goods.    I  could  see  no  difference  in  the  Diades,  and  the  hard- 
ware dealer  claimed  that  one  knife  was  as  good  as  the  other. 
Respectfully, 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Collector. 


STEEL. 

ENGUSH  AUTHOBITIES  DEITY  THAT  STEEL  CAN  BE  HADE  AS 
CHEAP  IN  AHEBICA  AS  IN  ENGLAND. 

520-522  Ellicott  Street, 
Buffalo^  N.  F.,  January  12, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  committee  may  be  conversant  with  the  statements 
in  inclosed  article.     If  not,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  what  our 
English  friends  ( !)  have  to  say. 

Yours,  truly,  Charubs  Rohlps. 


[Prom  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  London,  England,  January  1,  1009.] 
THE  COST  OF   STEEL  PBODUCTION. 

Mr.  Carnegle*B  recent  aBsertion  tliat  steel  can  be  made  at  less  cost  in  the 
United  States  than  in  this  country  is  not  supported  by  figures  or  accepted  by 
authorities  here.     There  is  no  good  reason  why  steel  should  be  made  more 
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cli€flply  In  Pittsburg  than  Sheffield.  On  the  contrary,  we  haye  coal,  Iron,  fur- 
naces, and  harbors  all  wlthhx  easy  distance,  whereas  the  enormous  distances 
which  separate  the  iron-ore  deposits  and  the  coal  fields  and  the  manufacturing 
plants  from  the  seaboard  in  America  severely  handicap  the  American  steel 
trade.  In  cheap  and  convenient  supplies  of  minerals,  in  geographical  situation, 
In  sound  capitaliasation,  and  in  skillful  labor  the  United  Kingdom  holds  a  com- 
bination of  advantages  enjoyed  by  no  other  country.  It  may  be,  says  a  Shef- 
field correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  that  if  the  comparison  is  be- 
tween the  prime  cost  of  a  ton  of  American  rails  rolled  from  "  piped  "  ingots 
insufilclently  "  cropped  "—rails  of  which  about  one  in  every  four  is  defective 
and  the  quality  of  which  is  deliberately  sacrificed  to  tonnage  manufacture — and 
British  rails  rolled  out  of  the  solid  only,  Mr.  Gamegie*s  statement  may  be.  cor- 
rect. But  taking  quality  for  quaUty  it  may  well  be  challenged.  Between  1900 
and  1907  the  price  of  pig  iron  was  on  the  average  about  17  shillings  per  ton 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  this  country.  That  "  price  "  is  not  "  cost," 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  American  iron  smelter,  with  his  high  price, 
has  made  any  greater  profit  per  ton  than  the  British  smelter,  with  his  much 
lower  price.  With  pig  iron  ranging  from  about  6  shilUngs  to  29  shillings  per 
ton  higher  in  America  than  here  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  were  the  fact 
that  the  cheapest  steel  in  the  world  is  produced  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Jeans,  a  very  high  authority  on  the  subject,  has  said  that  iron  and  steel  profits 
are  somewhat  less,  generally,  in  America  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Gary, 
the  chairman  of  the  Steel  trust,  recently  declared  that  pig  iron  can  be  made  at 
$3.65  per  ton  less  in  England  than  in  America.  In  1906-7  pig  iron  was  about 
$5  a  ton  dearer  in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  and  the  prices  of  most 
other  products  correspondingly  high,  yet  several  of  the  large  American  iron  and' 
steel  concerns  were  not  able  to  make  anything  like  a  stand  when  financial  de- 
pression overtook  them.  Threatened  industries,  like  threatened  men,  some- 
times live  long,  and  American  predictions  about  British  iron  goods  have  been 
completely  falsified.  Excessive  capital  charges  hang  like  a  millstone  round 
the  neck  of  American  industry ;  the  cost  of  construction,  repairs,  and  removals 
per  ton  of  output  is  extravagant  in  America  as  compared  with  this  country,  and 
the  capital  charges  of  the  independent  iron  and  steel  concerns  of  the  United 
States  are  roughly  three  times  those  of  British  works,  while  the  capital  charges 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  about  equal  to  $100  per  ton  of 
productive  capacity.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  British  steel  industry 
has  in  the  immediate  future  as  much  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  the 
United  States  In  the  world's  markets  as  from  that  of  Germany,  nor  has  it  any- 
thing to  fear  from  Germany,  if  only  it  fully  utilizes  its  advantages  and  capa- 
bilities 


ZINC  DUST. 

THE   UNITED   STATES   SHEBABDIZING   COMPANY,   NEWCASTLE, 
PA.,  ASKS  THAT  THIS  ABTICLE  BEMAIN  FBEE. 

Newcastle,  Pa,,  January  11^  1909. 
Mr.  Wm.  K.  Payne, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  have  your  favor  of  the  6th  instant,  and  complying 
with  your  request  would  state  the  following  facts  in  support  oi  our 
daim  to  have  zinc  dust,  or  blue  powder,  retained  on  the  iree  list : 

1.  The  product,  which  is  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  zinc 
dust,  is  blue  powder  of  zinc  smelters.  Although  every  zinc  smeltery 
makes  it  as  an  unwelcome  or  unavoidable  between-product,  it  is  only 
in  Europe  that  it  is  prepared  especially  for  sale,  and  the  American 
requirements  of  the  article  are  supplied  from  abroad.  As  far  as  we 
can  learn,  the  American  smelters  do  not  save  this  material. 

2.  We  have  discovered  a  new  use  for  this  zinc  dust  in  rust-proofing 
steel ;  the  process  is  known  as  "  sherardizing."  To  sherardize  an  object 
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it  is  placed  in  a  drum,  the  space  around  it  being  filled  with  ordinary 
zinc  dust,  and  the  drums  made  practically  air-tight,  the  whole  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  500®  to  600®  JF.  for  from  thirty  minutes  to  several 
hours,  depending  on  the  coating  of  zinc  desired.  After  the  drums 
are  cool  they  are  dumped  on  a  screen,  and  the  zinc  dust,  which  has 
not  been  consumed  in  depositing  the  zinc  coating,  falls  through,  to  be 
used  later,  there  being  no  loss  of  zinc  whatever.  Though  treated 
below  the  melting  point  of  solid  zinc,  the  metallic  object  is  found  to 
be  covered  with  a  uniform  coatinff  of  zinc.  In  addition  to  the  super- 
ficial coating  of  zinc,  the  iron  below  is  found  to  be  alloyed  with  zinc 
for  a  certain  distance  from  the  surface.  In  addition  to  using  less 
zinc,  there  are  other  economies  in  the  operation  which  assure  the 
wide  use  of  this  process. 

We  inclose  herewith  a  pamphlet  marked  "  Exhibit  A,"  which  gives 
a  full  description  of  the  process  of  sherardizing;  also  circular  marked 
'^  Exhibit  B,  which  gives  the  same  information  in  a  condensed  form ; 
also  pamphlet  on  the  Production  of  Zinc  in  1907.  issued  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  marked  "  Exhibit  C."  On  pages  16  and 
17  m  this  circular  you  will  find  a  description  of  sherardizing. 

This  process  seems  to  be  a  very  favorable  one,  and  looks  as  if  it 
would  h^  used  for  rust-proofing  wire  for  farm  fences  so  that  they  will 
last  for  more  than  one  or  two  years,  and  it  would  work  quite  a  hard- 
ship with  this  new  industry  if  a  duty  is  placed  on  zinc  dust,  and  we 
beheve  it  should  remain  on  the  free  list  until  such  time  as  the  smelters 
in  this  country  find  means  of  saving  it  and  placing  it  on  the  market. 

This  article  was  placed  on  the  free  list  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Greneral  Appraisers  at  New  York  on  August  6,  1900,  in  which  ^ 
they  decided  that  it  was  a  crude  material  and  should  be  admitted  free 
of  duty. 

V  ery  truly,  yours, 

Unpted  States  Sherardizing  Company. 


SCHEDULE  G-AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND 

PROVISIONS. 


BEANS,  PEAS,  CANARY  SEEDS,  AND  LENTILS. 

C.  F.  COFFIN,  NEW  TOBE  CITY,  WISHES  LOWEB  DUTIES  ON  ALL 

THESE  ABTICLES. 

New  York,  January  11^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payke, 

Chairman  Oommittee  on  Waya  and  Means^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  4th  instant,  and  am  glad 
to  say  what  I  bdieve  to  be  the  first  word  ever  spoken  in  behalf  of  the 
unspeakable  bean  and  one  or  two  of  its  fellow-sufferers.  It  is  possible 
that  the  voice  of  the  oppressed  may  accomplish  some  slight  allevia- 
tion of  the  burdens  they  have  carried  for  many  years.  One  can  not 
read  the  testimony  of  witnesses  before  your  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  not  realize  that  he  who  asks  is  the  one  who  receives.  It  is 
almost  as  diflScult  to  fight  for  a  negative  as  H  is  to  prove  it.  The 
great  army  of  workers  to  whom  time  is  often  more  precious  than 
money  can  not  afford  to  go  to  Washington  and  ask  that  burdens  that 
seem  unjust  and  unnecessary  be  not  imposed,  but  it  is  an  easy  and 
profitable  journey  for  those  asking  favors  to  go  there.  They  are  the 
ones,  therefore,  who  are  heard  and  who  prevail.  The  consequence  is 
that  wealthy  incompetents  who  declare  tnemselves  incapable  of  meet- 
ing natural,  healthy  competition  and  who  ask  that  their  fellows  be 
taxed  to  make  up  that  shortcoming  succeed  in  having  their  wishes 
perpetuated  in  high  tariffs. 

We  come  with  no  such  admission  and  no  such  request.  We  ask 
only  that  these  self-admitted  drones  be  denied  the  privilege  of  assess- 
ing for  their  own  benefit  those  of  their  fellows  who  ask  but  the  privi- 
lege of  unmolested  work.  We  ask  no  artificial  stimulus  or  outside 
help;  only  that  we  be  left  alone  and  allowed  to  supply,  with  least 
trouble  and  expense,  basic  necessities. 

Until  the  act  of  August  1, 1890,  the  duty  on  beans  was  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  act  mcreased  it  to  40  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds, 
and  the  act  of  August  27, 1894,  reduced  it  to  20  per  cent.  The  act  of 
August  24, 1897,  increased  it  to  45  cents  per  busnel.  The  yearly  im- 
ports from  the  national  records,  under  the  heading  "  Beans  and  peas 
and  other  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,"  are  herewith  submitted : 

1^^%  to  1889— Under  a  tariff  of  10  per  cent. 

BasbeU. 

1882 1, 190, 414 

1883 . 1, 025. 888 

1884 885.367 

1886 284.770 
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BQahebL 

1886 649,002 

1887 648,388 

1888 : 1, 942, 864 

1889 765,483 

1S90  to  I89S--Un4er  a  tariff  of  40  cents  per  hu9h0l. 

1890 1, 250. 287 

1891 1. 656. 768 

1892 874,050 

1893 1, 754. 043 

IHH  to  1896— Under  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent, 

1894 1,184,081 

1895 1, 535, 960 

1896 613,801 

1897  to  1907— Under  a  tariff  of  h5  cents  per  bushel. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


482,984 

163,560 

184, 49S 

967,031 

1,099,640 

881,966 

1,088,665 

978,187 

472,572 

458,041 

406,679 

Beans  are  essentially  and  particularly  the  food  of  the  poor, 
especially  the  working  classes. .  They  contain,  with  the  addition  of 
carbon  in  the  shape  of  pork  fat,  every  element  necessary  to  sustain 
human  life,  and  are  imported  only  iJecause  they  are  not  raised  in 
suiRcient  quantity  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  demand.  When 
•  the  crop  is  more  or  less  of  a  failure  the  importations  increase,  and  the 
larger  the  home  crop  the  smaller  the  importations.  It  follows  there- 
fore that  when  the  consumer  most  needs  beans  and  the  price  should 
,*be  lowest,  it  is,  because  of  the  duty  of  45  cents  per  bushel,  actually 
hirfiest. 

The  Government  clearly  takes  unwarrantable  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  poorest  and  most  helpless  among  its  citizens  to  in- 
crease this  tax.  This  is,  in  effect,  monopoly  in  its  worst  form,  for  it 
is  exactly  what  the  speculator  does  when  he  corners  food  products 
and  exacts  the  highest  possible  price. 

Even  contemned  Venezuela,  under  President  Castro,  removed  the 
tariff  on  beans  and  corn  when  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  tables  of  imports  submitted  above  that  bean  im- 
portations are  not  affected  by  the  tariffs,  but  that  they  vary  according 
to  the  size  of  the  home  crop. 

In  the  two  years  1882  and  1883  there  were  imported,  under  a  10 
per  cent  tax,  2,616,302  bushels.  From  that  time  until  1890  there  was 
but  one  year  in  which  the  1,000,000  mark  was  exceeded.  Yet  from 
1890  to  1894,  under  a  tariff  of  40  cents  per  bushel,  there  were  im- 
ported in  each  year  more  than  1,000,000  bushels,  and  in  that  one  year 
it  was  only  slightly  below  1,000,000.  In  1894, 1896,  and  1896,  under  a 
20  per  cent  tariff,  there  was  no  material  change,  there  being  1,184,081 
bushels  in  1894,  1,535,960  bushels  in  1895,  and  over  a  half  million  in 
1896.  From  1897  to  1908,  under  a  tariff  of  46  cents  per  bushel,  there 
were  in  each  of  two  years  over  1,000,000  bushels  imported,  and  in 
three  years  almost  1,000,000  each. 
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In  regard  to  beans,  theref  ore^  I  submit  that  every  legitimate  purpose 
will  be  accomplished  by  reducing  the  tariff  to  10  or  16  cents  per 
bushel  of  60  pounds.  This  would  make  it  practically  what  it  was 
under  the  ad  valorem  rate  which  prevailed  until  1890. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  duty  be  ad  valorem.  Merchants 
shrink  from  that  kind  of  duty  as  from  a  bath  of  boiling  oil. 

SPUT  P£A6. 

The  duty  on  split  peas  i§  40  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1.40  per  barrel  of 
3^  bushels,  the  usual  package.  The  manufacture  of  these  ^oods  is 
under  the  control  of  a  trust,  and  there  are  now  in  the  United  States 
only  three  mills  in  operation.  Between  the  American  millers  and  the 
Canadian  millers  there  is  a  combine.  This  is  so  exact  and  definite 
that  an  importer  of  split  peas  can  not  buy  them  in  Canada  except  in 
bond  for  export.  If  ne  pays  duty  after  they  reach  New  York,  to  do 
which  he  must  give  a  bond  to  the  Government  to  produce  consular 
certificate,  he  can  not  procure  it.  The  Canadian  miller  will  frankly 
tell  him  that  he  can  not,  under  his  agreement  with  the  American 
millers,  sell  split  peas  for  consmnption  m  the  United  States,  and  will 
not  therefore  procure  such  consular  certificate. 

Certainly  no  further  argument  should  be  needed  to  have  this  duty 
removed  or  largely  reduced,  and  thus  free  it  from  such  an  oppressive 
tax  in  behalf  ox  a  handful  of  manufacturers. 

CANARY  SEED. 

Canary  seed  is  assessed  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  an  infliction  as 
surely  due  to  misunderstanding  as  the  death  of  Desdemona. 

Until  the  act  of  1897  it  came  in  free ;  and  to-dav  under  that  act  the 
other  seeds — hemp,  millet,  and  rape — used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
canary  seed — that  is,  for  bird  food — come  in  free.  These  last  three 
enter  into  competition  with  the  home-grown  article,  whereas  canary 
seed  is  not  grown  in  the  United  States  at  all.  It  is  not  named  in  the 
act  of  1897,  but  is  assessed  under  the  blind  provision  "  Not  specially 
provided  for." 

Surely  canary  seed  would  have  been  placed  on  the  free  list  if  any- 
body conversant  with  the  facts  had  laid  them  before  the  proper  com- 
mittee at  the  right  time.  Revenue  can  not  be  the  purpose  of  the  tax, 
for  from  1900  to  1907,  inclusive,  the  total  amount  of  duties  received 
was  but  $201,966,  a  little  over  $25,000  per  annum.  The  vexation  and 
trouble  to  which  the  importers  are  put  to  by  this  ad  valorem  tax  is 
far  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  return.  It  is  a  speculative  article 
and  the  price  fluctuates  considerably.  Often  there  are  several  ship- 
ments at  different  prices  by  the  same  steamer.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  what  difficulties  are  thus  caused  at  the  custom-house  when 
the  seed  reaches  New  York,  or  to  what  vexations  the  importers  are 
subjected. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  as  there  is  no  possible  excuse  for  this  duty 
it  be  removed,  and  that  canary  seed  be  admitted  free,  as  it  was  up  to 
1897,  and  as  all  other  bird-food  seeds  are  to-day. 

LENTILS. 

Lentils  are  most  insignificant  and  are  imported  in  such  small  quan- 
tities that  no  separate  records  of  the  importations  are  kept  by  the 
Government.     They  are  included  under  the  head  of  "Vegetables 
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other  than  those  enumerated."  The  revenue  from  them  is  infinitesi- 
mal, although  the  annoyance  to  the  importer  is  extreme  because  of  the 
ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.  They  do  not  enter  into  competition 
with  any  home-grown  article,  for  the  only  lentil  cultivated  in  the 
United  States  is  a  mongrel  imitation  which  is  held  in  general  con- 
tempt by  those  who  indulge  in  lentil  soup.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the 
duty  on  this  little  thing,  and  I  submit  that  no  wrong  can  possibly  be 
wrought  by  letting  them  come  in  free.  But  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  duty  be  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

Yours,  respectfully,  C.  F.  Coffin, 

New  York  Produce  Exchange, 


BREWERS'  RICE. 

ADLEB  &  HIKSCH,  NEW  TOBE  CITY,  THINE  DITTY  ON  BBEWEBS' 
BICE  SHOULD  BE  BEDUCED. 

15-25  Whitbhall  Stbeet, 
New  York^  January  11^  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Wafthington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  a  rice  miller  from  the  South  has 
appeared  before  your  committee  asking  for  an  advance  of  dijty  on 
imported  brewers^  rice. 

Imported  brewers'  rice  is  the  purest  and  most  nourishing  article 
used  in  the  manufacture. of  beer,  and  any  increase  of  duty  would 
prohibit  its  use.    It  can  not  be  used  unless  at  a  certain  price. 

This  brewers'  rice  is  a  by-product  made  by  the  rice  miUs  in  Eu- 
rope, and  is  produced  in  our  country  only  in  very  limited  quantities, 
and  very  often  not  at  all. 

In  the  polishing  process  of  the  rice  grain  in  Europe  some  of  the 
grains  break,  and  such  broken  grains  are  called  "  broken  rice."  This 
broken  rice  is  then  granulated  m  the  very  smallest  form  in  order  to 
pass  our  custom  sieve,  containing  12  meshes  to  the  inch,  in  this  way 
making  it  impossible  to  use  such  granulated  brewers'  rice  for  any- 
thing else  but  brewers'  purposes. 

It  is  very  fortunate  for  our  mills  in  the  South  that  domestic  rice 
brealcs  but  little  in  comparison  with  foreign  rice,  and  for  this  reason 
they  at  most  times  have  no  broken  rice  at  all.  But  if  at  any  time 
they  should  have  such  broken  rice,  which  of  course  is  in  quality 
exactly  the  same  as  the  rice  used  for  table  purposes,  it  would  be  in 
our  opinion  a  great  disadvantage  if  such  broken  rice  should  be  used 
for  brewing  purposes,  as  there  is  no  better  article  in  the  market  for 
eating  purposes  than  such  broken  rice,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  we 
believe  the  brewing  industry,  as  well  as  the  country  at  large,  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  a  reduction  of  duty  on  imported  brewers' 
rice. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Adler  &  Hirsch. 
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CURRANTS. 

LTTCHTS  B.  EASTMAN,  JB.,  NEW  TOEE  CITT,  FILES  SXTFFLEILENTAL 
BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  COST  OF  CLEANING  CITBBANTS. 

Beach  and  Washington  Streets, 

New  York^  January  12^  1909 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Pa^ne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington, 
Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  request,  made  at  the  hearing  on 
currants  before  your  committee,  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith,  for  use 
before  the  committee,  affidavits  showing  the  cost  of  cleaning  cur- 
rants  in  this  country. 

The  cleaners  whose  affidavits  are  inclosed  represent,  probably,  75 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  output  of  cleaned  currants  in  the  United 
States. 

Very  truly,  yours,  ,     Lucius  R.  Eastman,  Jr., 

President  the  Hills  Brothers  Company, 


Urbana,  Ohio,  December  30^  1908. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  informed  that  you  desire  a  sworn  statement 
by  us  as  to  the  cost  of  cleaning  currants  and  putting  them  into 
cartons  and  cases.    To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  items  of  cost 
are  as  follows: 

Cpnts 
per  pound. 

liRhor —  0.44 

Cnrtons  (the  cost  of  which  Is  practlcaUy  all  labor) .25 

Cases  (the  cost  of  which  Is  more  than  one-half  labor) .25 

Total : .©4 

There  is  an  additional  cost  in  cleaning  currants,  which  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  currants  coming  to  this  country  are  a  part  dirt  and 
stems  varying  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  currants.  In 
other  words,  the  cost  of  cleaning  currants  in  this  country  is  .94  cent 
per  pound,  practically  all  a  matter  of  labor,  exclusive  of  the  loss  off. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  W.  H.  Marvin  Co. 

State  of  Ohio,  Champaign  County^  ss: 

C.  H.  Marvin,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  W.  H.  Marvin  Company,'  an  Ohio  corporation,  and  that 
the  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing  letter  are  true,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief. 

C.  H.  Marvin. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  December,  1908. 
[seal.]  E.  E.  Cheney,  Notary  Public. 

61318~/rABirF— No.  48-08 8 
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New  York  State,  New  York  County: 

We,  the  undersigned,  imnbrters  and  cleaners  of  Greek  currants, 
hereby  make  affidavit  that  tne  following  is  a  table  lowing  the  cost 
to  ourselves  of  cleaning  such  currants  and  putting  them  up  m  cartons 
and  cases  in  our  cleaning  factories  ready  for  shipment  to  the  trade. 

Carton *0. 0025 

Box  and  nailg - .  00384 

Paper  Unlng .OOOSi 

Labor .0037i 

.01044 

The  item  of  labor  includes  filling  machines,  making  cartons,  filling; 
cartons,  weighing  cartons,  filling  and  nailing  boxes.  The  loss  in 
weight  from  cleaning  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

K.  C.  WiuTJAMs  &  Company, 
Per  WHiLiAM  L.  Juhrikq. 

Sworn  to  before  me  diis  31st  day  of  December,  1908. 
[seal.]  .  M.  Campbelx.,  Jr., 

Notary  Public^  Kings  County^  N.  Y. 


New  York,  January  11^  1909. 
The  undersigned,  an  importer  and  cleaner  of  Greek  currants,  hereby 
makes  affidavit  to  the  following.    The  table  shows  the  cost  of  cleaning 
such  currants  and  putting  them  up  in  cartons  and  cases  in  my  f  actoiy 
i*eady  for  shipment  to  the  trade : 

Cartons $0.0023 

Boxes  and  nails .0036 

Paper  lining .  000^ 

Labor .  0027 

.0005 

The  item  of  labor  includes  the  making  of  cartons,  filling  of  cartons, 
weighing  of  the  fruit,  cleaning  of  the  iruit,  and  nailing  of  the  boxes. 
The  loss  in  weight  from  cleanmg  is  not  included  in  the  above. 

Wm.  Huer,  Jr. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  Robert  M.  Purcell,  Notary  PuhUc. 


We,  the  undersigned,  importers  and  cleaners  of  Creek  currants, 
hereby  make  affidavit  that  tne  following  is  a  table  showing  the  cost 
to  ourselves  of  cleaning  such  currants  and  putting  them  up  m  cartons 
and  cases  in  our  cleaning  factories  ready  lor  shipment  to  the  trade : 

Carton $0 .0025 

Box  and  nails SX@Ak 

Paper  lining .OOOSi 

Labor- .0025 


.0091} 
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The  item  of  labor  includes  filling  machines,  making  cartons,  filling 
cartons,  weighing  cartons,  filling  and  nailing  boxes.  The  loss  in 
weight  from  cleaning  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

The  Hills  Brothers  Company, 
Per  Lucius  R.  Eastman,  President 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  J.  J.  Bridgetts,  Notary  Public. 


LEMOXS. 

LEMON  IMFOBTEBS,  NEW  TOBK  CI7T,  FILE  SITPPLEHENTAL 
BEIEP  IN  ADVOCACY  OP  EEDTTCTION  OP  DUTY  ON  LEMONS. 

32  Broadway, 

New  York  City,  January  «,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  had  the  honor  in  November  last  to  submit  a 
brief  giving  reasons  why  we  believed  it  proper  to  ask  a  reduction  of 
the  existing  duty  upon  lemons. 

Since  that  time  the  unexplainable  and  tremendous  catastrophe 
which  has  visited  Sicily  adds  most  seriously  to  the  presentment  which 
we  then  made,  and  in  view  of  this  terrible  calamity  and  its  far- 
reaching  results,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  facts  for  your 
careful  consideration: 

Normal  conditions  which  until  December  28  last  governed  the 

Production  and  exportation  of  lemons  from  Sicily  have  been  sud- 
enly  overturned,  and  new  and  strenuous  ones  suljstituted  by  the  most 
stupendous  cataclysm  of  nature  which  has  visited  this  earth  since 
the  Christian  era  began. 

Nearly  or  quite  150,000  human  lives  have  been  suddenly  destroyed, 
one-fifth  of  the  same — ^that  is  to  say,  at  least  30,000 — ^being  men,  and 
largely  of  the  laboring  class. 

In  addition  to  this  diminution  of  the  usual  labor  supply,  the  result 
of  the  earthauake  has  been  to  render  poverty  stricken  thousands  upon 
thousands  or  other  laborers  who  escaped  with  their  lives,  and  to  so 
fill  them  with  fear  that  we  are  credibly  advised  of  an  enormous  num- 
ber seeking  to  emigrate  from  their  home  country,  the  major  portion 
of  whom  will  come  to  the  United  States. 

From  our  best  advices  we  are  assured  that  a  quarter  of  a  million 
will  thus  leave  Italy  within  the  coming  four  months,  most  of  them 
from  Sicily  and  Calabria. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  through  the  act  of  Providence  the  labor 
supply  in  the  very  country  which  produces  the  lemon  will  be  depleted 
by  a  loss  of  almost  if  not  quite  300,000  workers. 

The  result  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction.  The 
cultivation  of  lemons  will  suffer  tremendously,  the  labor  cost  involved 
in  their  production  will  be  at  least  doubled  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
men,  and  the  quantity  produced  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

Commercial  conditions  are  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
result  of  an  increased  cost  of  production,  combined  with  a  decrease  in 
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the  quantity  produced,  will  mean  a  higher  cost  at  the  point  of  pro- 
duction. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  steady  falling  off  in  the  importation 
of  lemons  into  this  country  has  been  because  of  similar  causes — that 
is,  because  the  cost  of  the  fruit,  under  conditions  then  existing,  was 
so  great  that  the  American  market  did  not  justify  the  importation, 
and  neither  the  grower  nor  the  importer  found  it  profitable  to  con- 
tinue the  business. 

With  the  added  expenses  set  forth  above,  it  may  be  positively  ^- 
serted  that  unless  a  decided  reduction  in  the  present  duty  rate  is 
made  in  the  revised  tariff  the  importations  will  cease. 

The  business  can  not  continue  under  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion with  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

It  might  not  be  thought  amiss  to  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the 
conditions  which  will  result  should  the  importation  of  lemons  cease. 

The  present  production  in  the  United  States  is  only  three-fifths  of 
the  number  demanded  by  the  consumer.  The  use  of  the  lemon  has 
become  almost  universal  with  both  rich  and  poor.  But  if  the  demand 
is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  supply,  what  results? 

Again  the  inevitable  law  of  commercial  conditions  will  govern, 
and  the  cost  of  lemons  to  the  consumer  will  advance. 

Such  advance  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  producer,  to 
less  than  50,000  individuals;  the  injury  following  such  conditions  af- 
fects the  American  consumer,  probably  50,000,000  of  people. 

The  increased  price  of  the  fruit  will  not  reestablish  tne  importa- 
tions. Lemons  are  not  subject  to  storage,  as  in  the  case  of  silks,  or 
linens,  or  leather.  If  the  American  market  is  closed  to  the  Sicily 
lemon  grower  a  single  season  he  goes  out  of  business.  He  is  a  poor 
man  and  unable  to  endure  the  loss  of  a  year's  crop.  If  he  can  not 
sell  lemons  then  he  can  not  raise  them. 

To  paralyze  the  American  market  means  to  destroy  the  foreign  pro- 
duction, and  once  destroyed  it  can  not  be  renewed,  no  matter  how 
good  the  market  may  become,  for  the  trees  have  been  cut  down  and 
the  land  devoted  to  other  purposes.  It  takes  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  to  bring  a  lemon  grove  into  bearing.  Once  this  market  refuses 
the  Sicilian  lemon,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  reestablishing  the 
trade  in  a  dozen  years  at  the  least  And  during  all  of  that  time  the 
home  grower  waxes  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  home  consumer,  and  all 
revenue  is  lost  to  the  (Tovcrnment. 

Gentlemen,  this  question  has  assumed  a  new  and  startling  phase 
since  our  previous  brief  was  submitted.  This  is  now  not  a  question 
of  "probabilities;"  it  is  a  matter  of  "certainties." 

Facing  the  conditions  now  existing  in  Sicily,  we  solemnly  assure 
your  honorable  body  that  unless  the  duty  upon  lemons  is  materially 
reduced  the  importation  of  the  same  has  reached  its  end. 

Should  it  occur  by  any  strange  chance  that  the  production  of  the 
Sicilian  lemon  was  not  seriously  affected  by  the  earthquake — although 
the  cost  of  such  production  must  be  increased  for  the  reasons  already 
given — if  the  growers  continue  to  cultivate  those  groves  near  Palermo 
and  in  those  portions  of  the  island  not  destroyed,  the  resultant  con- 
ditions so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  are  practically  the  same. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  supply  the  Bussian, 
Canadian,  and  German  markets  from  the  Messina  district.  That  dis- 
trict being  destroyed,  the  demands  of  the  Russian,  Canadian,  and 
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German  markets  will  fall  upon  the  Palermo  district.  Since  Canada 
has  made  lemons  free,  and  Russia  has  within  a  year  reduced  the  duty 
upon  lemons  two-thirds,  it  is  positive  that  the  demands  of  those 
countries  would  be  paramount.  In  other  words,  this  country  would 
fail  of  her  supply  unless  her  markets  are  made  as  free  to  the  importer 
as  those  of  the  countries  named.  If  the  present  duty  is  retained,  the 
lemons,  even  if  produced,  will  go  to  Kussia,  to  Canada,  and  to 
Germany. 

This  matter  was  recently  given  most  careful  thought  by  the  West- 
em  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  at  their  meeting  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  this  body — including  in  its 
membership  representatives  of  the  California  Citrus  Protective 
Union — passed  a  resolution,  in  part  as  follows: 

While  fully  concurring  in  the  doctrine  of  legitimate  protection  of  all  Amer- 
ican industries,  and  desiring  that  such  tariffs  be  established  on  citrus  fruits, 
pineapples,  figs,  currants,  grapes,  nuts,  etc.,  as  shall  foster  and  encourage  the 
production  of  such  commodities  within  the  United  States,  and  shall  secure  to 
producers  liberal  compensation,  we  are  resolved  that  the  tariff  on  the  foregoing 
products  are  sufficiently  high  to  offer  protection  and  encouragement. 

Speaking  with  an  even  deeper  and  broader  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter, we,  the  importers  of  lemons,  assure  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  tne  present  tariff  is  too  high,  and  that  unless 
reduced  the  trade  will  be  killed. 

We  know  of  no  presentation  of  the  facts  involved  in  this  matter 
which  is  more  correct,  or  which  more  clearly  defines  the  immediate 
and  controlling  conditions  than  an  address  made  at  the  convention 
above  referred  to  by  Mr.  Victor  L.  Zorn,  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Finiit  Exchange,  and  we  gladly  take  the  opportunity  of  quoting 
therefrom. 

Mr.  Zorn  distinctly  opposed  any  increase  in  the  tariff  on  fruit, 
notably  lemons,  but  even  went  further  and  advanced  arguments  in 
favor  of  actually  reducing  the  duty  as  it  at  present  exists.  His  paper 
was  a  severe  arraignment  of  California's  motives  and  purposes. 

Among  other  things  he  said : 

Fruit  men  are  aroused  over  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff.  Some  of  our 
fellow-citizens  >^h()  are  engaged  In  the  production  of  articles  which  constitute 
a  large  and  lniiK)rtant  part  of  the  connnoditlps  tliat  go  to  make  up  the  traffic 
known  generally  as  the  "  fruit  trade  '*  have  iwtltloned  Congress  to  retain  the 
present  duty  ujwn  some  of  the  articles  which  they  produce  and  to  materially 
raise  the  duty  uix)n  others.  This  petition  Is  opposed  by  certain  factors  of  the 
trade  who  think  that  some  of  the  present  duties  are  inordinately  high  and  the 
others  high  enough.  They  have  accordingly  asked  Congress  to  lower  those  duties 
which  they  believe  to  be  excessive  and  to  make  no  advance  In  those  they  deem 
sufficient.    An  Issue  is  thus  clearly  drawn  between  them. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  Increase  In  the  present  tariff  duties 
upon  fruit  and  nuts.  Howsoever  thoughtful  men  may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  framing  tariff  laws  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  home  industries 
or  for  the  purpose  of  providing  revenue  only,  all  are  agree<l,  In  theory  at  least, 
that  the  fundamental  and  controlling  principle  should  be  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people.  An  advocate  could  scarcely  be  found  for  the  proposition  that  legisla- 
tion should  as  a  matter  of  principle  be  enactinl  for  the  benefit  of  a  minority 
of  the  people  of  a  country  at  the  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of  a  majority 
of  them.  Yet  legislation  which  would  have  this  effect  is  often  proposed,  and 
not  infrequently  finds  able,  ardent,  and  thoroughly  sincere  champions.  The 
tariff  legislation  which  some  of  our  fellow-cltlzens  of  California  and  some  of  onr 
fellow-citizens  of  Florida  have  petitioned  Congress  to  enact  is  legislation  of  this 
character.  The  undisputed  purpose  of  It  Is  to  increase  the  profits  of  those  who 
ask  for  it.  The  effect  of  it  would  be  to  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  Government 
without  any  compensating  advantages  to  the  ptH)pIe  at  large,  who  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government. 
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The  growers  of  lemons  iu  California  have  presented  to  the  Ways  and  MeanB 
Committee  of  Congress  a  memorial  asking  that  the  duty  upon  lemons  be  raised 
from  1  cent  per  pound  to  li  cents  per  pound.  One  of  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  this  memorial  reads  thus:  "The  present  tariff  duty  on  citrus  fruit  Is  1  cent 
a  pound.  The  experience  of  ten  years  has  demonstrated  that  this  tariff  is 
sufficient  to  protect  the  orange  industry,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
lemon  Industry."  This  paragraph  would  more  correctly  express  the  actual 
effect  of  the  present  tariff  duty  upon  the  traffic  in  citrus  fruit  if  it  were 
amended  to  read  somewhat  like  this :  "  The  present  tariff  duty  on  citrus  fruit 
is  1  cent  a  pound.  The  experience  of  ten  years  has  demonstrated  that 
this  tariff  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  lmi)ortaticjn  of  oranges,  but  Is  not  sufli- 
clent  to  prevent  the  importation  of  lemons.  Wherefore,  since  the  object  of 
tariff  duties  should  be  to  make  it  a  kind  of  crime  to  do  business  with  a  for- 
eign country,  and  since  tlie  present  tariff,  duty  upon  citrus  fruit  does  not  do 
this,  it  is  obviously  too  low."  This  reasoning  is  so  clear  and  beautifully 
simple.  Tts  conclusions  can  not  be  disputed.  Some  perverse  persons  seem  so 
obtuse  that  they  actually  believe  that  tariff  duties  should  be  levied  for  other 
and  different  purposes  and  objects.  When  it  is  sought  by  congressional  enact- 
ment to  tax  the  consumers  of  some  2,000,000  boxes  of  imported  lemons  annually 
an  additional  40  cents  per  box,  or  $800,000  per  year,  or,  in  lieu  of  the  payment 
of  the  tax,  to  deprive  themselves  of  a  refreshing  and  wholesome  fruit  which 
they  have  come  to  regard  as  a  staple  necessity,  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  can  afford  to  pay  this  additional  tax. 

In  their  opinion  the  effect  of  its  Imposition  would  be  to  measurably  curtail 
the  Importations.  They  believe.  indecMl,  that  It  would  altogether  prohibit  Im- 
portations during  the  fsill  and  winter  niuiths.  and  restrict  them  to  a  brief 
period  In  the  late  spring  and  snnmier.  Thus,  Instead  of  2.000,000  boxes  there 
would  probably  not  be  imported,  even  during  the  tlrst  year  of  the  operation  of 
the  Increased  tariff,  more  than  750.000  boxes.  The  revenue -to  the  Government 
wonld  thereby  be  reduced  from  $l,500,0m)  to  $^62,500,  and  with  a  supply  of 
l,2r)0,000  boxes  ifihort  of  the  demand  prices-  would  rise  to  a  height  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  vast  numbers  of  consumers.  Then,  too,  brokers,  Jobbers,  im- 
porters, teamsters,  laborers,  and  others  who  now  derive  their  livelihood  chiefly 
from  the  imported  lemons,  would  find  themselves  without  an  oivnpatlon.  Indis- 
putably the  enactment  of  such  tariff  legislation  as  that  for  which  the  California 
growers  ask  would  stimulate  the  production  of  lemons.  But  the  question  of 
most  interest  to  the  masses  of  the  people  is  this:  Would  the  production  mider 
this  stimulns  equal  the  retiuirements  of  the  country  and  when? 

In  a  paiK»r  entitle<l  "A  brief  of  facts  concerning  citrus  tariff,"  i)re8ented  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Conmilttee  of  (^>ngress  by  a  committee  representing  the 
Citrus  Protective  I^eague  of  Callforni?',  there  will  be  found  this  statement: 
"  Under  the  stimulus  of  an  increased  duty  the  setting  of  lemons  would  be  so 
great  that  In  ten  or  twelve  years  California  wonld  produce  all  the  lemons  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States."  Here  we  have  something  definite.  The  conclu- 
sions will  be  recognized  as  specul;itive;  but  the  growers  tell  us  how  long,  in 
their  opinion,  we  would  have  to  wait  until  they  pnxluced  2,000.000  boxes  of 
lemons  more  than  they  now  produce.  We  would  have  to  wait  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Thus,  if  we  should  continue  to  consume  the  same  quantity  of  lemons 
that  we  now  consume,  we  would  be  compelled  to  pay,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
friends  in  California,  $1.15  per  box,  or  a  minimum  of  $2.3,000,000. 

We  learn  also  from  this  illuminating  paper  that  in  190f^  there  were  only 
2,074  acres  of  nnbearlng  lemon  trees  in  orchard  form,  while  in  189S,  ten  years 
earlier,  the  number  of  acres  of  unbearing  lemon  trees  in  orchard  form  was 
11.054.  And  we  are  told  that  this  indicates  what  Is  well  kno>\ni  In  California, 
that  tariff  duties  of  1  cent  per  pound  have  not  been  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
phmting  of  a  large  acreage  of  lemons. 

Now  listen  to  the  testimony  of  an  exjiert  in  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States  (Govern- 
ment. This  gentleman,  writing  for  the  Government  at  tlie  close  of  the  year 
T907,  says:  "As  a  result  of  the  recent  progress  in  tbe  industry,  the  demand  for 
the  best  brands  of  California  lemons  is  greater  than  the  present  supply.  The 
area  of  groves  Is  extending  considerably,  though  more  slowly  than  the  growers 
desire,  as  the  nurserymen  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  trees 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years."  Here  we  have  two  somewhat  contllcting 
statements.  One  is  the  statement  of  Interest eil  parties.  The  other  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  disinterested  Government  employee.      I  submit  both  without  argument. 
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Now,  let  us  investigate  the  plea  that  the  lemon  industry  of  California  Is  lan- 
guishing, and  without  further  help  from  the  Government  must  stagnate  ahd 
decay.  We  will  find  that  in  189S  the  production  of  lemons  in  California 
hmounted  to  363,800  boxes,  and  that  in  1908  the  output  was  1,585,000,  a  more 
than  fourfold  Increase  in  ten  years.  These  figures,  which  were  prepared  by  the 
California  growers  themselves,  certainly  do  not  disclose  much  evidence  of  stag- 
nation and  decay.  Further,  the  profit  per  acre  in  1888,  when  the  production 
amounted  to  5,371,000  boxes  oranges  and  363,800  boxes  lemons,  was  $10,  and 
the  profit  per  acre  in  1008,  when  10,486,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  1,585,000 
boxes  of  lemons  were  produced,  was  $50.  Unhappily  in  the  table  of  average 
prices  and  average  profits,  oranges  and  lemons  were  grouped,  so  that  one  can 
not  tell  the  percentage  of  profit  which  lemons  yielded.  Knowing  the  prices  at 
which  California  lemons  have  been  sold  in  the  past  few  years,  however,  we  may 
reasonably  assume  that  the  percentage  of  profit  was  greater  than  that  produced 
by  oranges.  The  fact  is  that  the  California  lemon  industry  is  flourishing,  and 
(hat  instead  of  requiring  additional  encouragement  in  the  shnpe  of  an  increased 
tariff  duty  It  is  quite  able  to  stand  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  duty. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  labor  cost  of  producing  a  l>ox  of  lemons  in  Cali- 
fornia is  $1,  and  that  the  amount  expended  for  labor  by  the  Sicily  grower  is  25 
cents,  we  smile. 

The  reports  which  the  Sicily  growers  make  is  different.  They  vary  greatly. 
But  to  us  the  cost  of  producing  lemons  In  Sicily  is  a  matter  of  little  more  than 
academic  interest.  What  it  costs  an  importer  to  deliver  lemons  at  the  port  of 
New  York  Is  a  different  item.  The  cost  depends  altogether  upon  the  condition 
of  the  market  at  the  time  the  importer  buys  the  fruit.  The  lowest  cost  at  any 
time  Is  reported  to  be  about  $2.40  per  box,  duty  paid.  There  have  been  occasions 
when  it  has  exceeded  $4.50  per  box. 

But  is  it  fair  to  take  the  port  of  New  York  as  a  basing  point  to  determine  the 
cost  of  lemons  at  the  point  of  distribution  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States? 
Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  take  the  center  of  population  as  the  basing  point?  A 
candid  observer  would  think  so.  It  is  estimated  that  the  center  of  population  is 
Indinnapolis,  Ind.  The  rate  of  freight  upon  lemons  from  New  York  to  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  is  40  cents  per  100  pounds.  At  85  cents  to  the  box,  the  estimated 
weight  of  a  box  of  imported  lemons,  this  means  34  cents  per  box.  To  this  must 
be  added  3  cents  per  box  for  shipping.  Thus  we  find  that  the  lowest  at  which  an 
importer  can  without  loss  deliver  at  any  time  a  box  of  lemons  to  the  center  of 
population  of  the  United  States  Is  $2.77.  The  California  grower,  even  granting 
that  he  expends  $1  per  box  for  labor,  can  deliver  a  box  of  lemons  at  the  same 
point  for  $2.32. 

It  is  my  belief — it  is  my  firm  conviction — ^that  nothing  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  can  do  would  prove  ultimately  so  disastrous  to  the  lemon  in- 
dustry of  California  as  to  grant  the  request  of  the  growers  for  an  increase  in 
the  tariff  duty  from  1  cent  to  1^  cents  per  pound. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  increase  in  the  tariff  duty  upon  lemons.  1  oppose  it  in 
the  Interest  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  to  whom  It  would  be  a  great  and  unjust 
burden.  I  oppose  It  in  the  interests  of  thousands  of  American  business  men, 
whom  It  would  unfairly  deprive  of  the  revenue  which  they  now  enjoy  from 
handling  the  imported  product.  I  oppose  it,  finally,  in  the  interest  of  the 
growers  of  California  themselves.  It  would  create  fictitious  land  values,  and 
encourage  the  planting  of  lemons  In  districts  unsuited  to  their  growth,  and  per- 
haps, too,  by  persons  unfitted  for  the  work.  It  would  provoke  among  the  people 
at  large  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  substituting  hostility  for  friendship,  and  inviting 
inevitably  acts  of  severe  reprisal. 

I  favor  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  duty  upon  lemons,  because  I  believe  It  would 
benefit  the  majority  of  our  people  without  Injury  to  the  growers  of  California. 
I  favor  also  an  alteration  In  the  method  of  levying  the  duty  which  will  substi- 
tute for  a  given  rate  per  pound  a  given  rate  per  box  of  certain  minimum 
dimensions.  This  change  would  facilitate  the  work  and  lessen  the  expense  of 
the  Government  by  obviating  the  necessity  of  weighing  the  fruit.  A  great  sav- 
ing of  time  would  thus  be  effected  and  the  losses  consequent  upon  dumping  the 
fruit  from  the  boxes  averted. 

For  these  reasons  I  favor  such  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  duty  upon  lemons  as 
will  restore  the  rate  imposed  by  the  Wilson  tariff  bill— 30  cents  per  box— and 
the  adoption  of  a  box  of  2^  cubic  feet  of  capacity  as  the  minimum  package.  I 
•believe  that  with  a  tariff  of  this  kind  the  growers  In  California  will  be  suf- 
ficiently protected,  the  consumers  assured  of  an  ample  supply  of  lemons  at  aver- 
age reasonable  prices,  and  the  benefits  of  competition  preserved  to  dealers  like 
yourselves  and  the  trade  In  general. 
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From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  January  11, 1909,  we 
take  the  following: 

LOSSES  IN  SICILY  LEMONS. 

There  are  other  Sicilian  victims  than  those  in  the  earthquake-stricken  island 
across  the  ocean.  For  almost  two  years  the  American  importers  of  Sicilian 
lemons  have  been  martyrs  to  a  situation  which,  they  say,  has  been  unprecedented 
In  the  history  of  the  American  fruit  market;  a  situation  which  spelled  nothing 
to  them  but  financial  lops.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  American  market  haa 
been  refusing  to  i)ay  prices  for  lemons  which  would  bring  the  importers  a  profit, 
and  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  they  have  steadily  dropped  money. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  the  importing  field  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  of 
the  142  cargoes  of  lemons  which  arrived  in  this  country  between  May  15,  1907, 
and  the  present  time  only  two  brought  any  profit  to  the  American  importers. 

THE  NEW   MESSINA. 

Speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  on  the  lemon  business,  Peter 
Brucato,  a  native  Sicllan,  though  for  many  years  a  resident  of  this  country  and  a 
leading  lemon  importer,  discussed  the  situation  interestingly  a  few  days  ago  witli 
the  writer.  Mr.  Brucato  is  not  only  familiar  with  Sicily  and  its  people,  but  haR 
been  there  during  similar  though  less  destructive  earthquakes,  and  knows  some- 
thing about  the  probable  course  to  be  followed  in  any  possible  rehabilitation  of  the 
ill-fated  city. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  Messina  will  ever  be  rebuilt — ^at  least  on  its  former 
site,"  he  said.  "  It  never  was  a  healthy  city  and  was  constantly  susceptible  to 
earthquake.  Its  chief  redeeming  feature  was  its  unparalleled  landscape  across 
the  straits.  But  with  its  harbor  destroyed  by  the  slipping  Into  the  sea  of  the 
outer  rim  of  sand,  its  roadstead  will  have  very  little  value  in  rough  weather. 

*'As  for  the  lemon  Industry,  I  believe  it  will  not  again  center  at  Messina, 
even  If  rebuilding  is  attempted.  The  lemon-growing  district  of  that  end  of  the 
island  was  about  10  miles  from  Messina,  along  the  north  shore  of  the  island. 
The  town  of  Milazzo,  a  place  of  about  10,000  people,  had  grown  up  as  its  center, 
and  I  believe  will  now  succeed  Messina  as  the  shipping  iwint  for  the  lemon  pack- 
ers. Very  likely  those  of  the  packers  who  have  survived  will  remove  their 
business  headquarters  to  Palermo,  130  miles  away,  and  the  packing  for  the 
Messina  district  will  be  done  at  Milazzo.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and  is  already 
a  local  shipping  point  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  which  grows  around 
it  and  which  is  probably  not  Injured. 

"  There  will  l)e  some  changes  in  the  commerce  of  the  lemon  industry  on  the 
islands.  Till  now  the  bulk  of  the  Messina  shipments  have  gone  to  Germany, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Austria,  owing  to  con- 
nections built  up  in  a  century  or  more  of  business  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
older  packing  houses.  For  those  countries  Messina  had  practically  a  monop- 
oly, save  that  Hamburg  drew  possibly  100,000  boxes  a  year— a  fifth  of  her 
needs— from  Palermo.  With  Messina  wiped  out  of  existence,  these  people 
must  turn  to  Palermo  or  Catania  for  lemons,  and  already,  I  presume,  Palermo 
houses  are  trying  to  pick  up  the  trade  of  the  destroyed  Messina  packing  con- 
cerns. It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  owners  of  groves  near  Milazzo  would  be 
forced  to  establish  their  packing  houses  there  in  place  of  those  destroyed  at 
Messina.  To  ship  to  Palermo  would  cost  from  15  to  20  cents  a  box,  a  handicap 
too  great  to  be  sustained,  with  the  competition  as  keen  as  It  always  has  been. 

♦•  It  looks  to  me  as  though  Messina  Is  a  city  of  the  past  and  will  never  again 
rise  from  her  ashes.  The  new  lemon  center  for  that  end  of  the  Island  will  be 
Milazzo,  and  Palermo  will  become  even  more  of  a  shipping  center  than  before.'* 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Lemon  Ii^iporters  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
By  Francis  Vu.  Hamilton,  Counsel, 
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COTTON  GOODS  AND  YARNS. 

HOH.  J.  S.  SHEBMAN,  H.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  THE  XTFICA  STEAH 
AND  MOHAWK  VALLEY  COTTON  MILLS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  13^  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  beg  to  inclose  you  herewith  a  communi- 
cation addressed  to  you  from  the  Utica  Steam  and  Mohawk  Valley 
Cotton  Mills,  the  largest  industry  of  the  kind  in  New  York  State, 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  cotton  goods  and  yams.    May  I  beg 
for  the  communication  your  courteous  consideration  and  also  that 
it  appear  in  some  of  the  hearings? 
With  thanks  for  your  attention  and  cordial  regard,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

J.  S.  Sherman. 


Utica,  N.  Y.,  January  12, 1909. 
To  the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommAttee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  our  position  in  the  matter  of 
tariff  on  cotton  goods  and  yams  : 

The  Utica  Steam  and  Mohawk  Valley  Cotton  Mills  was  originally 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1848  and 
is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  sheetings  and  shirtings  and 
yams  and  threads  for  the  weaving  and  knitting  trade  and  electrical 
use.  The  capital  stock  actually  paid  in  is  $2,000,000.  The  number 
of  employees  when  running  at  full  capacity  is  1,800  to  2,000.  The 
plants  are  located  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  the  tariff  on  fine  yams  and  threads, 
as  within  recent  years  we  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  competition  with 
yams  and  threads  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Large 
quantities  of  fine  numbers  of  yarns  are  at  present  imported  and  sold 
in  competition  with  American-made  yarns  after  paying  the  duties 
prescribed  by  the  Dingley  tariff. 

We  believe  that  any  reduction  in  the  present  rates  on  cotton  yams 
and  threads  or  cotton  piece  goods  will  lead  to  large  importation  and 
the  consequent  stoppage  of  spindles  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fine  cotton  yams  and  threads  in  this  country. 
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rhe  rates  of  wa^,  as  can  readily  be  ascertained  by  comparison 
with  the  wages  paid  in  England  and  Germany,  range  from  two  to 
three  times  the  rates  paid  in  those  countries.  The  cost  of  buUdings 
and  machinery,  which  in  the  last  analysis  also  represent  labor,  is 
two  or  three  times  the  cost  of  the  same  plants  m  England  and 
Germany,  making  it  necessary  to  earn  a  larger  percentage  of  profit 
per  pound  in  order  to  pay  reasonable  dividends  on  the  mvestments 
in  this  country. 

We  do  not  believe  with  a  general  reduction  of  tariff  rates  of  25 
per  cent,  which  the  tariff  reformers  claim  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  in  this  country  to  a  very  large  extent,  that  American 
labor  would  be  willing  to  work  for  anythmg  less  than  the  present 
wages,  and  that  any  attempt  to  readjust  the  wage  scale  downward 
from  the  present  established  basis  would  result  in  serious  labor  diffi- 
culties throughout  this  country. 

We  can  say  for  our  own  employees,  at  least  those  who  have  ac- 
quired a  fair  degree  of  proficiency,  that  they  would  be  unwilling  to 
go  back  to  the  living  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Germany  or  England,  and  we,  as  employers, 
would  not  wish  to  have  them  do  so. 

We  believe  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  downward  on  the  cotton 
schedules  or  the  knit-goods  schedules  would  result  in  greatly  in- 
creased importations,  and  consequently  reduce  production  of  Ajmeri- 
can  goods.  Special  committees  have  gone  into  this  matter  more  in 
detail  with  reierence  to  these  items.  We  simply  wish  to  submit  this 
statement  to  show  how  the  management  of  this  corporation  feels  in 
reference  to  a  reduced  tariff  on  cotton  goods,  and  hope  and  believe 
that  your  committee  will  give  due  consideration  to  the  differences 
between  the  standard  of  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  establislied 
in  this  country  and  those  prevailing  in  the  countries  with  which  we 
would  be  closely  in  competition. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Utica  Steam  and  Mohawk  Valley  Cotton  Mills, 
George  De  Forest,  President. 


SCHEDULE  K -WOOL,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF 

WOOL 


COMPENSATORY  DUTIES. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS  RELATIVE  TO  COM- 
PENSATORY  DUTIES. 

683  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston^  Mass.,  Jammi^  12, 1009. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Paynij, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, and  in  compliance  with  your  request,  we  submit  herewith 
a  statement  in  regard  to  the  present  system  of  compensatory  duties 
in  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  of  the  tariff  law,  setting  forth  how 
the  system  originated  and  why  it  ought  to  be  retained.  A  statement 
of  this  kind  would  have  been  embodied  in  our  address  last  month  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  but  for  the  fact  that  we 
supposed  that  this  system,  which  had  stood  for  half  a  century,  was 
familiar  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  had  become  a 
fixed,  recognized,  and  permanent  feature  of  our  tariff  law,  and,  more- 
over, because  we  feared  that  to  go  into  the  question  in  the  necessary 
detail  would  unduly  prolong  the  address  ana  weary  our  hearers. 

The  principle  of  compensatory  duties  was  established  by  your  hon- 
ored predecessor,  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  in  1861.  There  was  then  incorporated  for  the 
first  time  in  our  tariff  law  the  underlying  basis  of  the  present  com- 
pensatory duty,  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  are  required  to 
make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  The  purpose  of  the  tarin  makers 
of  that  period  was  the  double  one  to  protect  American  woolgrowers 
and  at  tne  same  time  to  place  the  manufacturer  in  the  same  position 
as  if,  like  the  cotton  or  silk  manufacturer,  he  had  his  material  duty 
free.  Therefore,  while  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  foreign  wool,  a 
specific  compensatory  duty  four  times  as  great  per  pound  was  placed 
upon  woolen  cloths  to  reimburse  the  manufacturer  for  the  amount  of 
the  duty  paid  upon  his  wools  if  imported.  Of  course,  a  further  ad 
valorem  protective  duty  upon  the  actual  manufacture  of  the  goods 
was  added.  This  method  of  construction  of  the  wool  and  woolen 
tariff,  adopted  in  1861  by  Chairman  Morrill  and  his  associates,  was 
included  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1864  and  in  the  wool  and  woolen 
legislation  of  1867.  Save  for  the  brief  and  disastrous  free-wool  exr 
periment  of  1894-1897,  this  method  has  continued  to  the  present  tim^ 
as  the  apparently  established  practice  of  the  Government. 
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THE  BASIS  OF  FOUR  TO  ONE. 

There  was  no  ^esswork  in  the  fixing  of  those  early  compensatory 
duties.  Practical  manufacturers,  when  questioned  by  Chairman  Mor- 
rill, testified  that  4  pounds  of  the  Mestiza  wool,  the  chief  foreign  wool 
then  competing  with  American  fine  wools,  were  required  to  make  a 
pound  of  finished  cloth.  This  statement  was  investigated  and  eon- 
firmed  bv  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  tariff  revisions  of 
1864  and  1867.  The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  addressed  the  United  States  Revenue  Commis- 
sion on  this  point  in  May,  1866,  citing  as  an  example  certain  authorita- 
tive facts  and  figures  obtained  from  the  books  of  the  Proctorville 
woolen  mill,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  as  follows : 

Frona  this  statement  It  appears  that  certain  lots  of  cloth  made  In  that  mill 
from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1865,  to  the  last  day  of  June,  inclusive — ^to  wit 
six  months — ^and  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1865,  to  the  last  day  of  December. 
1865,  were  manufactured  wholly  from  Mestiza  wool.  The  accounts  of  the  mill 
show  that  there  were  manufactured  in  the  mill,  wholly  from  Mestiza  wool,  in 
the  first  six  months .77,320  yards  of  black  cnssimeres;  that  32^  ounces  of  wool, 
as  purchased  in  the  market,  were  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  each  yard  of 
said  77,320  yards  of  cloth ;  and  that  the  average  weight  per  yard  of  the  cloth  was 
8i%  ounces:  or,  in  other  words,  32t\i  ounces  of  wool  were  required  to  make  8 A 
ounces  of  finished  cloth.  The  accounts  of  the  mill  show  that,  in  the  last  six 
months,  there  were  manufactured,  wholly  from  Mestiza  wool,  70,606J  yards  of 
black  doeskins;  that  the  average  weight  of  said  doeskins  was  8i%  ounces  per 
yard;  and  that  31 1^  ounces  of  wool  were  required  to  make  8i^  ounces  of  sucb 
cloth. 

This  careful  statement  exactly  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the 
manufacturers  in  general  that  4  pounds  of  wool  were  required  to  makp 
a  single  pound  of  cloth.  In  the  tariff  of  1867  the  duty  on  wools  of 
the  first  class  where  the  value  was  32  cents  or  less  per  pound  was  1^ 
cents  per  pound  and  11  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  duty  on  wools  ot 
the  same  class  wh^re  the  value  exceeded  32  cents  per  pound  was  12 
cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  compensatory 
duties  on  cloths,  shawls,  and  all  manufactures  not  especially  provided 
for  was  set  at  50  cents  per  pound. 

THE  TARIFF  COMMISSION  OF  1882. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the  tariff  commission  of  1882 
this  compensatory  duty  was  attacked,  as  it  is  now  being  attacked,  by 
interests  hostile  to  American  wool  manufacturing,  and  it  was  as- 
serted then,  as  it  is  being  asserted  now,  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed 
wool  were  not  required  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth.  Again, 
a  careful  inquiry  was  made  into  the  actual  practice  of  manufacturers. 
The  following  significant  statements  were  laid  before  the  tariff 
commission : 

Mr.  Robert  Mfddleton,  agent  of  the  Globe  Woolen  Mills  at  Utlca,  New  York- 
mills  of  very  high  celebrity — states  that  4  pounds  of  fine  Australian  unwashed 
wool  will  yield  but  15  ounces  of  fine  finished  cloth,  sucb  as  that  company  Is 
making. 

Mr.  David  Ramsden,  superintendent  of  the  Oswego  Falls  Manufacturing 
Gompnny,  states  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed  Australian  wool  will  yield  only 
15  ounces  of  the  goods  that  that  company  manufactures. 
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The  items  of  his  estimate  are  as  follows : 

Ounces. 

Four  pounds  of  greasy  or  miwashed  Australian  wool 64 

Loss  in  sorting,  2  per  cent 1. 28 

Loss  In  scouring,  60  per  cent 38. 40 

Loss  in  noils  made  in  combing 6. 14 

Loss  in  preparing  and  spinning 3.84 

Loss  in  dyeing  and  finishing 1. 34 

49 

15 

It  is  the  opinion  of  other  manufacturers  that  the  loss  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture  is  placed  too  low. 

The  wools  used  by  Mr.  Ramsden  are  among  the  lightest  of  the  foreign  cloth- 
ing wools,  or  among  those  containing  the  least  grease,  the  wools  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Caiie  of  Good  Hoi)e  being  much  heavier. 

It  is  true  that  this  great  shrinkage  in  the  case  above  referred  to  Is  not  nil 
lost,  a  part  of  the  waste  in  this  case  consisting  of  noils.  But  the  noils  are 
worth  much  less  than  the  foreign,  or  original,  cost  of  the  wool  from  which  they 
were  made  without  the  duty;  that  is,  the  manufacturer  paid  the  duty  on  the 
wool  and  the  noils  included  in  them.  In  selling  the  noils  he  does  not  ^et  back 
the  duty  paid  upon  the  noils,  and  the  value  of  the  noils  should  consequently 
be  eliminated  from  the  calculation. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Coe,  treasurer  of  the  Washington  Mills,  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  reliable  experts  in  America  in  the  woolen  manufacture,  makes  the 
following  statements: 

The  number  of  pounds  of  finish^  cloth  which  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool 
yields  is  about  as  follows : 

LoR8  in  manufacturlnpr. 

Cloths  and  goods  having  a  luster 65  pounds,  or  35  per  cent. 

Fancy  colored  suitings,  cassimeres,  etc 70  pounds,  or  30  p-^r  cent. 

Plain  flannels,  coatings,  etc 75  pounds,  or  25  per  cent. 

(These  are  not  cFtiniates  made  for  this  statement,  but  are  the  results  of  care- 
ful observations  made  in  the  Washington  mills  to  determine  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing the  goods  and  therefore  the  prices  at  which  they  could  be  sold.) 

On  the  above  basis  the  wools  usually  imported  will  take  or  require  the  fol- 
lowing to  yield  a  pound  of  finished  cloth,  according  to  Bowes  &  Co.,  of  Liver- 
pool, an  accepted  authority: 


Qoods. 


Faced  fronds 

SnfiixiKo.  cHSBlmere^,  etc 
Flannels,  coatings,  etc  . 


Average  Cape 

wool  will 
shrink  67  per 
cent  In  scour- 
ing. 


AvpniffPMM.     Average  Ade- 

^?cent         tralian  shrink 
per  ceni.  g.^        ^^^^ 


Pounds. 

4.40 
4.09 
3.81 


Poundn. 


4.0(> 
8.76 
8.61 


The  formulas  by  which  the  above  calculations  are  made  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows:  Loss  in  Cape  wool  In  scouring,  67  per  cent,  leaves  33  pounds  clean 
wool.  This  clean  wool  loses  35  per  cent  in  manufacturing;  33  pounds,  leFS  35 
per  cent,  11.55  pounds=21.45  pounds  of  cloth;  100  pounds  (clean  wool) -^21.45 
=4.66  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the  existing  tariff^ 
through  the  imposing  of  a  double  duty  on  washed  and  a  triple  duty 
on  scoured  wools  of  the  first  class,  prevented  the  manufacturer  from 
importing  washed  or  scoured  wools  and  compelled  him  to  buy  his 
wools  in  an  unwashed  condition.  Thus  the  tariff  law  itself,  making 
the  duty  on  scoured  or  clean  wool  three  times  the  duty  on  unwashed 
wool,  recognized  and  established  the  fact  that  3  pounds  of  un- 
washed foreign  wool  were  required  to  make  1  pound  of  clean  or 
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scoured  wool  before  the  first  processes  of  manufacture.    These  proc-      j 
esses  involved  a  further  loss  on  clean  wool  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent, 
which  would  more  than  account  for  the  other  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  required  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 


THE  REPLY  TO  SECRETARY  MANNING. 

In  1885  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  in  re- 

?>onse  to  a  request  from  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  then  Secretary  of  the 
reasury,  presented  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  duties  on  manufac- 
tures of  wool,  entitled  "The  Woolen  Tariff  Defended  and  Explained." 
This  statement  was  signed  by  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
association  and  by  the  members  of  the  executive  committee,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  on  October  7,  1885,  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  This  statement  was  embodied  in  an  address  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  January,  1889,  bv  Mr.  William  Whit- 
man, then,  as  now,  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers.  The  following  corroborative  testimony  was  added 
at  that  time,  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  for  1883,  Volume  XIII,  page  178 : 

The  following  paragraph  and  table,  which  we  find  In  the  portion  of  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  State,  on  the  cotton* and  woolen  industries  of  Europe, 
furnished  by  Consul-Genera  1  Walker,  supplies  an  interesting  confirmation  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  that  as 
a  general  rule  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  are  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
finished  cloth. 

Consul -General  Walker,  in  speaking  of  the  manufacturers  of  Enbeuf,  one  of 
the  most  important  centers  of  wool  manufacture  in  Europe,  says : 

"A  woolen  manufacturer  in  Elbeuf  gives  the  following  information  concerntog 
the  woolen  industry  of  that  district  In  the  year  1860 : 


Quantity  of  wool  used. 

Cost  price 

per  kilo « 

gram. 

Propor- 
tion. 

Yield. 

900,000  kilograiTifl,  GemiRii  wool 

$1.00 
.29 
.65 
25 

.40 

PereenL 
12.80 

6.59 
26.45 
46.61 

7.50 

PereaU. 
0.60 

1,740,000  kilograms,  French  wool 

.29 

8,700,000  kilograms,  Amtralian  wool 

.42 

14.200.000  kilograms,  Plata  wool 

.SO 

1,400,000  kilograms,  miscellaneous 

.42 

"  The  production  of  woolen  manufactures  has  been  6,558,600  kilograms,  valued 
at  $17,563,000." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  quantity  of  wool  consumed  was 
21,590,000  kilograms  and  the  weight  of  the  goods  manufactured  from  the  wool 
was  6,558.600  kilograms.  It  is  obvious  that  the  former  figure  divided  by  the 
latter  will  give  the  quantity  of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  cloth.  Taking  these  fig- 
ures as  they  stand,  they  show  3.34^  kilograms  of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  cloth. 
But  the  German  wool  mentioned  above,  from  its  yield  and  its  price,  must 
have  been  washed  wool,  requiring  double  the  quantity  of  unwashed  wool.  To 
bring  the  whole  of  the  wool  consumed  into  the  condition  of  unwashed  wool,  the 
dividend  ought  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  at  least  900,000  kilograms, 
and  probably  more,  to  cover  the  Australian  and  miscellaneous  wool,  a  portion 
of  which  must  have  been  washed.  Making  the  addition  of  only  the  former 
would  make  the  quantity  of  wool  to  a  kllogrJim  of  cloth  3.481  kilograms.  This 
assumes  that  no  cotton  warps  nor  cotton  mixed  with  the  wool  nor  other  fiber 
enters  into  the  weight  of  the  cloth.  By  increasing  the  dividend  by  the  amount 
of  other  raw  material,  which  must  necessarily  have  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
cloth,  we  should  have  a  proportion  very  closely  approximating  our  own  esti- 
mate of  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  the  pound  of  cloth. 
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The  following  letter,  uever  before  published,  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Assa- 
bet  Manufacturlug  Company  is  evidence  from  the  highest  authority  of  the  quan- 
tity of  certain  kinds  of  foreign  wools  required  in  the  manufacture  of  their  flan- 
tiela,  police  cloths,  etc. : 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  6,  1883. 
William  Whitman,  Esq. 

.  Dear  Sib  :  I  beg  to  state  the  average  results  obtained  in  our  mill  in  manufac- 
turing foreign  wools  in  the  year  1882 : 


Australian. 

Montevideo. 

Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Wool  in  bales 

Poundi. 
100 
62 

Pounds, 
100 
61 

PoundM* 
100 

Lost  in  aoouring  and  picking 

72 

Oft  ve  clean  to  the  cards 

86 
7.60 

39 
7.80 

28 

The  loss  in  eardinff,  spinning,  and  all  other  processes  until 
cloth  was  boxed  fordeliyery  was  20  per  cent 

6.00 

MaVlng  of  fiMMHl  Hnth 

80.40 

81.20 

22.40 

Showing  that  it  required  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth,  wool  in  bales,  Australian, 
8.29  pounds ;   Montevideo,  3.21  pounds ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4.46  pounds. 
I  attest  that  this  is  a  correct  statement  from  accounts  kept  at  our  mill. 
Yours,  truly, 

T.  QuiNCY  Bbowne,  Treasurer. 

i  Tfie  very  favorable  results  recorded  in  this  letter  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
very  high  class  of  light-shrinkage  wools  which  this  company  used,  because 
the  duty  on  wool  leads  to  the  imiiortation  of  such  wools  only,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  class  of  goods  which  they  manufactured  in  that  year  did  not  lose 
so  much  in  finishing  as  many  other  classes  of  goods  would  lose. 

The  law  itself  decides  that  3  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  are  required  to  make 
X  pound  of  scoured  wool,  because  it  imposes  three  times  as  much  duty  upon  1 
pound  of  scoured  wool  as  it  does  upon  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool. 

The  shrinkage*  from  scoured  wool  to  finished  cloth  varies.  It  depends  upon 
.the  condition  of  the  wool,  the  length,  evenness,  and  strength  of  its  staple  or 
£ber,  its  freedom  from  burrs,  straws,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  and  from 
Jbaud,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  has  been  scoured.  It  also  depends 
upon  the  finish  and  texture  of  the  cloth,  the  number  of  processes  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  the  degree  of  felting  and  shearing,  the  color  it  is  dyed,  etc. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  statement  for  us  to  make  that  the  ordinary  fine 
ffrools  of  commerce  will  shrink  from  the  scoured  state  to  the  finished  cloth  an 
average  of  not  less  than  33^  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the  loss  is  greater  and  in 
others  less. 

The  duty  uiwn  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  being  equivalent  to  that  upon  3 
.pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  and  the  average  shrinkage  from  scoured  wool  to 
^nlshed  cloth  being  33^  per  cent,  as  stated.  It  follows  that  the  duty  upon  1 
pound  of  finished  cloth  should  be  equivalent  to  the  duty  Imposed  upon  4 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool. 

THE  m'kinley  revision  or  1890. 

Before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr. 
S.  N.  D.  North,  then  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  presented  in  1890  this  and  other  evidence  as  to  the 
proper  amount  of  compensatory  duties,  and  added  the  following: 

Office  of  Ablinqton  Mills, 
Lawrence,  Mass,,  June  9,  1890. 
yriLiAAM  Whitman,  Esq. 

Dear  Sib:  I  hand  you  herewith  the  following  estimate  of  the  number  of 
^x>unds  of  finished  worsted  dress  goods  that  could  be  made  from  100  pounds  of 
fSreaBj  South  American  wool  In  the  bale : 

ESTIMATE. 

'  The  maximum  pounds  of  sorts  that  could  be  obtained  from  100  pounds  of 
greasy  South  American  wool  In  the  bale  would  be  96  pounds  of  sorts. 
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95  pounds  of  sorts  shrinking  66  per  cent  will  net  in  scoured  wool  32^  pounds. 

32.3  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  less  4  per  cent  waste  In  carding,  would  give  30.9 
pounds  of  carded  wool. 

30.9  pounds  of  carded  wool,  with  6  per  cent  added  for  moisture  and  oil,  would 
yield  32.8  pounds. 

32.8  pounds  of  carded  wool  noiling  16  per  cent,  which  is  a  minimum  per- 
centage of  noil,  will  yield  in  top  27.6  pounds. 

27.6  pounds  of  top  will  yield,  including  soft  waste  worked  over,  951  per  cent 
of  ynrn,  which  is  equal  to  26.2  pounds. 

The  maximum  amount  of  finished  worsted  dress  goods  that  could  be  made 
from  this  yarn  would  be  90  per  cent,  so  that  26.2  pounds  of  yam  would  net  not 
more  than  23.6  pounds  of  dress  goods. 

This  shows  that  it  would  require  4i  pounds  of  such  wool  to  make  1  pound 
of  finished  dress  goods. 

An  almost  identical  result  would  be  reached  if  the  wool  were  imported  in 
the  scoured  state. 

These  figures  are  a  maximum  for  the  amount  of  cloth  that  could  be  produced. 
The  amount  of  noil  stated  is  a  minimum  amount  for  this  class  of  stock.  The 
shrinkage  from  yam  to  cloth  is  also  a  minimum  shrinkage. 

Many  grades  of  cloth  would  shrink  more  than  the  shrinkage  above  given. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

William  D.  Habtshobne, 

Superintendent, 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  ALDRICH. 

The  principle  underlying  the  compensatory  duties  has  never  been 
more  lucidly  or  completely  stated  than  by  the  Hon.  Nelson  W. 
Aldrich,  Sbnator  from  Rhode  Island,  in  the  discussion  of  the  McKin- 
ley  law  in  the  United  States  Senate,  as  follows  : 

That  formula  is  very  simple.  It  accepts  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  as  the  quan- 
tity of  raw  material  consumed  in  the  finished  production  of  a  pound  of  clotli 
and  states  proportionate  relations  for  a  pound  of  yarn  or  a  pound  of  clothing. 
This  formula  does  not  mean  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  necessarily  enter 
Into  every  pound  of  finished  cloth.  It  means  that  in  a  pound  of  the  best  clotb  4 
pounds  of  certain  clips  of  wool — greasy  wools  of  heavy  shrinkage,  abundantly 
accessible  to  foreign  manufacturers,  but  not  accessible  to  our  own  except  by  the 
payment  of  the  duty  thereon — ^are  necessjirlly  consumed. 

It  means  that  if  our  manufacturers  are  to  make  an  equal  grade  of  cloth  on 
equal  terms  out  of  home-grown  or  imported  wools,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  they 
must  be  compensated  to  the  full  n mount  of  the  shrinkage  and  waste  established 
as  existing  in  these  wools,  from  the  use  of  which  they  are  practically  debarred. 
If  they  are  driven  to  the  use  of  other  wools — costlier  wools  of  lighter  shrink- 
age— they  must  still  be  compensated  to  the  extent  of  the  4  pounds  or  they  are  nt 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  manufacturers  who  can  and  do  use  these 
heavier  and  cheaper  wools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  disadvantage  of  a 
restricted  choice  in  their  selection  of  material,  for  which  the  bill  does  not 
attempt  to  compensate  them. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  debate  to  dispute  the  accu- 
racy of  this  computation.  But  in  every  such  eflort,  whether  made  by  Senators 
on  information  furnished  them  by  others  or  by  importers  anxious  for  lower 
duties,  these  critics  have  misapprehended  or  misstated  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. They  have  selected  certain  kinds  of  wool,  and  declared  that  in  these  IM^^ 
ticular  instances  the  proportion  of  shrinkage  and  waste  Is  only  as  2  or  3  ponnds 
of  wool  to  1  of  cloth.  I  grant  there  are  such  instances;  but  as  it  is  the  weakest 
link  in  the  chain  or  the  lowest  point  in  the  levee  that  determines  efliciency,  so  we 
are  bound  to  take  the  highest-shrinkage  wools  accessible  to  foreigners  and  to 
calculate  the  com])ensatory  duty  on  the  basis  of  these.  If  our  manufactnrers 
are  excluded  from  the  use  of  this  class  of  wools,  their  competitors  do  use  theui, 
and  it  is  against  these  that  the  equalization  of  conditions  is  to  be  effected. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  formula  is  wrong  because  certain  ftibrios 
are  produced  in  which  4  pounds  of  wool,  even  of  this  high-shrinking  quality, 
are  not  required  to  manufacture  a  pound  of  goods,  while  the  compensatory 
duty  is  fixed  at  four  time  the  wool  duty.  Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps  or  con- 
taining some  admixture  of  shoddy  are  cited.    I  grant  the  facts  in  this  instance      | 
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also.  But  we  must,  as  I  have  already  shown,  arrange  the  compensation  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  cloths;  otherwise  we  should  determine  by  our  legislation  that 
the  manufacture  in  this  country  shall  be  confined  to  the  lower  grades  of  goods. 
That  would  be  to  affix  the  brand  of  permanent  inferiority  upon  our  woolen 
manufacturers.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  a  tariff  bill  to  so  adjust  a  system  of  com- 
pensatory duties  that  it  shall  exactly  fit  the  amount  of  wool  consumed  in  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  fabrids. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  1897. 

In  the  Gorman-Wilson  tariff  of  1894  wool  was  placed  upon  the 
free  list,  and  the  compensatory  duties  were,  of  course,  abolished.  But 
in  the  tariff  revision  of  1897,  resulting  in  the  present  Dingley  law, 
the  protective  duties  on  wool  were  reimposed  and  the  compensatory 
duties  were  reestablished  on  the  old  historic  proportion  of  4  to  1. 
At  that  time  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
through  Secretary  North,  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  on  January  7, 1897,  not  only  much  of  the  evidence  as  to  com- 
pensatory duties  offered  at  previous  hearings,  but  the  following  new 
testimony : 

EXTRACT  FBOM  A  LETTER  OF  JOSEPH  P.  TRUITT,  OF  PHH^ADELPHIA. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  very  best  scoured  wool  actuaUy  sustains  a  loss  of  from 
25  to  40  per  cent  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  woolen  or  worsted  goods, 
according  to  the  style  of  cloth  and  finish  required ;  and  even  In  some  extreme 
cases  as  much  as  45  per  cent.  That  this  must  be  so  is  self-evident,  because 
scon  red  wool  contains  many  impurities  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
exercise  of  great  skill  and  care  In  the  manufiicturing  process.  Before  such  wool 
can  be  made  into  cloth  it  must  first  be  carded,  combed,  spun,  twisted,  and  reeled 
to  convert  It  into  yam,  each  operation  showing  a  serious  loss,  which  does  not 
stop  when  the  yam  is  made,  but  is  continued  in  the  weaving  and  finishing 
process  by  the  weaver  who  spools,  dresses,  weaves,  scours,  dyes,  and  finishes 
the  cloth— each  of  these  operations  also  showing  a  loss  fiimiliar  to  all  manu- 
facturers. 

By  examining  the  statements  made  since  1867  it  will  be  observed  that  all 
witnesses  agree  tbnt  scoured  wool  shows  a  loss  in  the  manufacturing  process 
averaging  about  83^  per  cent,  so  that  it  has  been  universally  agreed  that  it 
takes  li  pounds  of  the  best  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  It 
will  also  be  noticed  that  results  vary,  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  operator,  or  the 
kind  of  goods  or  finish  required,  so  that  the  loss  in  manipulation  ranges  from 
25  to  45  per  cent,  but  the  rate  of  IJ  pounds  scoured  wool  to  the  pound  of  cloth 
is  a  Just  and  fair  average  for  all  purposes  involved. 

According  to  tests  made  in  two  large  worsted  mills  at  the  writer's  request, 
the  following  results  as  to  scoured  wool  were  obtained : 

Mill  yo.  1. 

Pounds. 

Scoured  wool 49 .00    49 .00 

Loss  In  carding  (5  per  cent) 2.45 

46.55 
Noils  and  combing  (18  per  cent) 8.38 

88.17 
Drawing  (8  per  cent) 3.05 

35.12 
Spinning  and  twisting  (4  per  cent) 1 .40 
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Pounds. 
Drefising  and  weaving  (1  per  cent) -34 

9SJ3S 
Finishing  (li  per  cent) -67 

Net  pounds  finished  cloth 32.71 

Loss,  33i  per  cent 16.29 

Or  1^  pounds  scoured  wool  to  1  pound  finished  cloth. 


Mm  No.  2, 


/ 


Pounds. 


Scoured  wool 29.48    20.48 

Loss  in  carding  (8  per  cent) 2.36 

27.12 
Noils,  etc.  (23  per  cent) 6.23 

20.89 
Drawing  and  spinning  (12J  per  cent) 2.61 

18.28 
Weaving  (6i  per  cent) 1.14 

17^4 

Finishing  (6i  per  cent) 1.07 

16.07 

I/)S8,  45  per  cent 13.41 

Or  1.8  pounds  of  scoured  wool  to  1  pound  finished  cloth. 

These  are  two  of  the  most  prominent  mills  in  the  country,  and  their  state- 
ments are  therefore  reliable. 

By  reference  to  supplements  accompanying  this  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
estimates  agree  with  the  above,  as  follows: 

Per  cm  t, 

David  Ramsden 38 

H.  F.  Ck)e 85 

Do 30 

Do 25 

Bowes   Brothers 35 

William   Whitman 35 

W.  D.  Hartshorne 27 

Mill  No.  1 33J 

Mill  No.  2 45 

So  that  a  loss  of  35  per  cent  is  not  too  much  to  figure  from  scoured  wool  to 
finished  cloth,  and  an  average  of  33^  per  cent  an  equitable  average  standard. 

From  the  facts  herewith  presented  it  appears — 

First.  That  at  least  3  pounds  of  wool  shrinking  50  per  cent  must  be  pur- 
chased to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  instead  of  2,  as  stated  in  your  commu- 
nication. 

Second.  That  if  10  per  cent  of  the  wool  used  abroad  only  loses  50  per  cent, 
and  90  per  cent  loses  70  to  75  per  cent,  as  your  correspondent  must  and  will  no 
dovbt  ndniit,  the  average  shrinkape  would  be  about  70  per  cent. 

Third.  If  the  average  shrinkage  of  merino  wool  used  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers is  70  per  cent,  then  it  follows  that  the  compensating  duty,  instead  of 
being  too  much  by  22  cents,  as  your  correspondent  says,  is  actually  11  cents 
too  little,  as  on  this  basis  5  pounds  of  wool  must  be  bought  and  55  cents  duty 
paid,  while  the  protection  given  is  only  44  cents,  a  clear  loss  of  11  cents  a  iwund 
to  the  manufacturer  when  compelled  to  import  this  wool. 

Joseph  P.  Tbuitt. 
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Philadelphia,  March  17,  1892.  ,  „    ^         ^      <«o   *on^ 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  December  28,  1896, 

S.  N.  D.  North,  Esq., 

Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  We  herewith  Inclose  you  three  reports  showing  the  shrinkage  in 
the  manufacture  of  worsted  cloth  from  the  greasy  wool  to  the  finished  cloth. 
One  of  these  reports  covers  1,500,000  pounds  of  Adelaide  and  Cape  wools,  used 
within  a  year ;  the  second  report  is  on  800,000  pounds  of  Montevideo  wool,  and 
the  third  report  shows  the  average  shrinkage  for  three  years  on  wools  mixed  In 
the  proportion  of  two-thirds  imported  and  one-third  domestic. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fulton  Woolen  Mills, 
John  W.  Naby,  Agent. 

Report  on  1,500,000  pounds  of  Adelaide  and  Cape  tooola. 

Pounds. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  3  per  cent 97 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  64  per  cent 62 

35 
Card  waste,  6  per  cent 2.1 

32.0 
Noil,  18  per  cent 5.9 

27 
Drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1. 1 

25.9 

Waste  from  yam  to  finished  cloth,  8  per  cent 2.1 

I  

Net  weight  of  finished  cloth  made  from  100  pounds  wool 23. 8 

Report  on  80.000  pounds  of  Montevideo  wool. 

Pounds. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  3  per  cent 97 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  62  per  cent 60.14 

36.86 
Shrinkage  in  carding,  7  per  cent 2. 58 

34.28 
Shrinkage  in  comhing,  19  per  cent 6. 51 

27.77 
Shrinkage  In  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1. 11 

26.66 
Shrinkage  from  yam  to  cloth,  7.5  per  cent 2 

Net  weight  of  finished  cloth  from  100  pounds  greasy  wool 24.66 

Average  shrinkage  on  wool  used  for  three  years  manufacturing  worsted  cloth; 
twO'thinU  of  hlend  made  up  of  Montevideo,  Adelaide,  and  Cape  wools,  and 
one-third  made  up  of  Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Oregon  wools. 

Pounds. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  3.25  per  cent 96.  75 

ShrlnkJige  in  scouring,  61.75  per  cent 59.75 

37 
Shrinkage  In  carding,  6.5  per  cent 2.4 

34.6 
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Poonds. 
Shrinkage  In  combing,  20  per  cent 6.92 

27.68 
Shrinkage  in  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1. 1 

26.  5S 
Waste  from  yam  to  finished  cloth,  8  per  cent 2. 12 

Net  weight  of  finished  cloth  made  from  100  pounds  of  wool 24. 46 

N.  B. — ^Wlth  this  same  blend  some  manufacturers  might  have  made  more 
shrinkage  in  the  scouring  and  less  In  card  waste.  We  have  use  the  soft  draw- 
ing laps  over  again. 

Shrinkage  from  scoured  wool  to  cloth,  34  per  cent 

Philadelphia,  December  SO,  1896, 
Deab  Sib  :  Tours  of  the  24th,  addressed  to  our  Mr.  Henry  M.  Steel,  came  duly 
to  hand.  We  have  examined  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hartshorne  with  regard  to 
the  product  of  goods  from  South  American  wools.  We  believe  this  statement  to 
be  substantially  correct,  and  also  that  there  are  some  other  wools,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  that  require  more  than  4^  pounds  in  the  grease  to  produce  1 
pound  of  finished  worsted  goods. 

Yours,  truly,  E^wabd  T.  Steel  &  Co. 

Mr.  S.  N.  D.  NOBTH, 

Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

This  was  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1897.  We  now  present  new, 
fresh  testimony  of  experienced  wool  dealers  and  practical  manufac- 
turers, based  on  conditions  of  the  year  1908. 

THE   WOOLS   OF   THE   WORLD. 

First  in  order  come  the  statements  of  representative  Boston  wool- 
importing  houses.  Mr.  John  G.  Wright,  a  recognized  authority  iii 
this  industry,  who  has  been  in  the  wool  business  since  1864  and  is 
engaged  in  importing  wools  from  Australia  and  South  America, 
states  that  the  shrinkage  of  Australian  inerino  wools  varies  from  47 
to  80  per  cent,  of  South  American  wools  from  55  to  75  per  cent,  and 
of  Cape  wools  from  55  to  75  per  cent. 

The  firm  of  Farnsworth,  Thayer  &  Stevenson,  which  has  also  had 
great  experience  in  importing  wool,  states  the  shrinkage  of  Australian 
merinos  to  be  from  45  to  72  per  cent,  of  South  American  merinos 
from  50  to  70  per  cent,  and  of  Cape  wools  from  55  to  72  per  cent. 

Their  letters  are  published  in  lull  below. 

John  G.  Wbioht,  Wool  Impobxeb, 

620  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston,  December  SI,  1908. 
WiLLLAM  WnrrMAN,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

No,  78  Chaunccy  Street,  Boston,  Mcuts. 
Deab  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  should  give  you  my  estimate  of  the 
range  of  shrinkages  of  merino  wools  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and 
the  experience  upon  which  my  judgment  is  based,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  com- 
menced in  the  wool  business  with  a  house  in  New  York  in  1864,  whose  chief 
business  was  to  sell  imported  wools  to  manufacturers  for  account  of  large  im- 
porting houses.  New  York  at  that  time  received  most  of  the  wool  imported  Into 
this  country. 

During  the  civil  war  very  large  quantities  of  foreign  wool  were  Imported  to 
make  clothing  and  blankets  for  United  States  soldiers,  the  consumption  of  such 
articles  being  very  large ;  and  in  addition  large  amounts  were  required  to  keep 
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the  mills  going  that  were  making  cloths  for  the  people  of  the  Northern  States, 
the  supply  of  domestic  wool  being  quite  inadequate. 

I  am  now,  and  hare  for  many  years,  been  exclusively  engaged  in  importing 
wools  from  Australia  and  South  America.  My  judgment  as  to  shrinkages  is 
based  upon  experience  as  an  importer  of  wool  and  as  a  buyer  In  the  London  and 
continental  markets. 

Australian  merino  wools  vary  In  condition.  I  should  say  a  fair  statement 
would  be  that  shrinkages  run  from  47  per  cent  for  the  choicest  wools  of  the 
western  district  of  Victoria  and  vicinity  to  80  per  cent  for  some  of  the  wools 
grown  in  wePt  Austral  in.  Probably  rbout  SO  per  cent  of  the  merino  wools 
grown  in  Australia  will  shrink  from  55  to  80  per  cent. 

In  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  merino  wools  shrink  from  55  to  75  per  cent, 
depending  upon  the  locality  in  which  they  are  grown. 

In  South  Africa  wools,  commercially  called  "Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  vary  in 
shrinkage  from  55  to  75  per  cent.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wools,  most  of  which 
are  merino  in  that  section,  shrink  from  60  to  70  per  cent. 

Merino  wools  grown  in  Russia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  usually 
called  "  Odessa  wools,"  shrink  from  65  to  80  per  cent 

The  bulk  of  merino  wools  grown  in  Spain  and  France,  Germany  and  Austria 
shrink,  I  believe,  from  65  to  75  per  cent.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  consumed  in 
the  countries  of  their  growth. 

The  above  covers  all  foreign  countries  that  I  have  knowledge  of  that  produce 
merino  wool. 

Very  truly,  yours,  John  6.  Wright. 


Fabnswobth,  Thaykb  a  Stevenson,  Wool  Importers, 

116-122  Federal  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  6,  1909. 
William  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston. 
Dear  Sir:  Since  you  asked  us  about  the  shrinkages  of  the  different  kinds  of 
foreign  wools  we  have  given  the  matter  considerable  thought.  We  and  our 
predecessors  have  been  pretty  familiar  with  foreign  markets  since  1870.  Our 
Mr.  Hilton,  as  you  know,  spent  many  years  abroad  and  studied  the  wools  of  the 
various  countries  very  carefully.  We  have  always  had  representatives  in  Aus- 
tralia, South  America,  London,  and  continental  markets.  As  importers  into  this 
country,  our  attention  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  lighter  shrinking 
wools,  and  we  lirve  not  ^iven  as  much  attention  to  the  heavier  wools  in  conse- 
quence. These  last  in  many  cases  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  product  and  are 
bought  by  foreigners  below  the  parity  of  the  wools  we  buy,  because  they  are 
not  subjected  to  the  American  competition. 

In  our  judgment  the  range  of  shrinkages  given  below  are  very  nearly,  if  not 
absolutely,  correct:  Australian  merinos,  from  45  to  72  per  cent;  South  Ameri- 
can merinos,  from  50  to  70  per  cent;  from  the  Cape,  55  to  72  per  cent. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  service  to  you  or  give  you  any  other  information, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Farnsworth,  Thayer  &  Stevenson. 

WOOLS   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

These  statements  above  relate  to  the  imported  wools  most  largely 
used  by  American  manufacturers.  The  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  for  many  years  has  made  an  annual  statement 
of  the  wool  product  of  the  United  States  by  States  and  sections  of 
the  country.  This  statement  for  the  year  1908  shows  an  average 
shrinkage  on  all  American  wools  of  60.5  per  cent — this  average  cover- 
ing the  wools  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern  States  and  the 
vast  wool-growing  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  The  state- 
ment in  detail  is  as  follows : 
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Table  L^-Wool  prodwA  of  the  United  StaUs,  1908. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 


Massachnsett^ . 
Rhode  Island.. 
Connecticut... 
New  York 


New  Jersey  — 
Pennsylvania  . 


Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Vir«1nU . 


Kentucky  . 
Ohio 


Michigan.. 

Indiana  . . . 

Illinois 

Wisconfdn . 

Minnesota. 
Iowa 

Missouri ... 


Total. 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina . 

GeorRiu 

Florida 

Alabiima 

Minsissippi 

Loul.siana 

ArkanMis 

Tenne>ssee 


Total. 


Kansas . 


Nebrajika 

South  Dakota  ... 
North  Dakota  ... 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Nevada. 


Utah  

Colorado 

Arizona 

New  Mexico. 
Texas 


Quality. 


Medium 

25  per  cent  fine. 

cent  medium. 
2)  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 

Medium 

do 

do 

83  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 

Medium 

25  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 

Med  Qm 

do 

75  per  cent  fTne, 

cent  medium. 

Medium 

45  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 
25  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 
15  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 
25  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 
20  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 

do 

80  per  cent  fine. 

cent  medium. 
15  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 


75  per 
80  per 


67  per 
75  per 


25  per 


55  per 
75  per 
85  per 
75  per 
80  per 


70  per 
85  per 


Medium 

....do..., 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do..., 

....do..., 

....do... 

....do..., 

....do.... 


Number  of 
sheep  of 
shearing 

age  Apr.  1, 
1908. 


215,000 
70,000 

175,000 

35,000 

7.000 

85,000 

850,000 

45,000 
950,000 

7,000 
125,000 
525,000 

600,000 
2,000,000 

1.600,000 

800,000 

650,000 

850,000 

375,000 
800,000 

852,548 


Oklahoma  and  In- 
dian Territory. 


Total . 


Total  . . 
Pulled  wool . 


Fine,  fine  medium,  and 
medium. 

d.) 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

33  per  cent  fall,  67  per 

cent  spring. 
Fine,  fine  medium,  and 
medium. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

25  per  cent  fall,  75  per 

cent  spring. 
Fine,  fine  medium,  and 
medium. 


Average 

weight  of 

fleece, 

1908. 


Pounds. 
6 
6.2 


5.8 
5 
5 
6 

5.5 
6 

6 

5.5 

5.5 

5 
6.5 

6.4 

6.3 

6.5 

6.25 

6.75 
6.5 

6.7 


11.4(6.548  i 


'\-. 


26. 895. 0(X) 


Total  product 


I 


40,811,548  ' 


6.22 


Wool 
washed 
and  un- 
washed, 

1908. 


Pounds. 
1,290,000 
434,000 

1.050,000 

208,000 

85.000 

175.000 

5,100.000 

247,500 
5,700,000 

42,000 

687,500 

2,887.500 

3,000,000 
13,000,000 

9.600,000 

5,040.000 

4,225,000 

5,312,600 

2,531.250 
6,100.000 

6,712,071 


Per  cent 

of 
shrink- 

1908*. 

Wool 

scoured. 

1908. 

40 
50 

744,000 
217.000 

60 

526.000 

42 
42 

42 
60 

117,740 

20,800 

101,500 

2,560.000 

60 

48 

128.750 
2,964,000 

45 
45 
48 

28.100 

878.125 

1.501.600 

89 
49 

1.830.000 
6.630,000 

60 

4.800.000 

71.372,321 


375,000 

4.5 

205.000 

4.25 

50,000 

4 

225.000 

3.5 

100,000 

3 

175.000 

3.25 

160.000 

4 

166,000 

3.7 

225,000 

4.25 

290,000 

4.50 

1,950,000 

4.02 

1,687,500 
871,250 
200,000 
787,500 
300,000 
668. 750 
600,000 
573.600 
956,250 

i.3a\aoo 


46 

60 

49 

61 
49 

48 


48.2 


42 
42 
40 
40 
40 
42 
42 
41 
40 


7,W9.750  I 


40.2 


100,000 

7 

275,000 

650,000 

300.000 

4,600,000 

4, 500,  UtlO 

2,500.000 

480.000 

2,000.000 

1,91)0.000 

6.75 

6.5 

6.6 

I 

7 

8.5 
8.25 
7 

750,000 

8 

2,100.000 
l,5()0,00l» 

800.  mo 

3, 000. 000 
1,300,000 

7 

7 

6.5 

5.5 

6.75 

80,000 

6.5 

1,120.000 

1.856.250 
4,225,000 
1.9.-0,000 
32,200,000 
36,000.000 
17,500,000 
4,080.000 
16,500,000 
13,300,000 

6,000,000 

14,700,000 
10.500,000 

5.200,<:00 
16,500.000 

8,775,000 

510,000 


7.1  190.916,250 


6.7  270.138,3-Jl 
I  41,000.000 


.  311,13vS,821 


64 

64 
61 
60 
61 
68 
67 


67 
68 
66 
64 
67 


60.6 
30 


2,772,000 

2,112,600 

2,709,875 

1,240.318 
2,601,000 

2,970,277 


36,981,480 


1,046,250 
606,325 
116,000 
472,500 
180,000 
341.250 
848,000 
332,630 
564.188 
783,000 


4.689,143 


403,200 

668,250 
1,647,760 
780,000 
11,592.000 
11.520.000 
5,775,000 
1,264.N)0 
5,115,(0.1 
4.522,000 

1,860,000 

4.851.000 
3,^6),  000 
1.820,000 
5.1MO.0U0 
2,896,750 

163.200 


64,177,950 


106.630,648 
2H,  700, 000 


135,SL0,648 
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Table  I.— Wool  product  of  the  United  States,  i9(?8— Continued. 


States  and  Territories. 

Average  value  per  scoured  pound,  Oct.  1— 

Total  value. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1908. 

Maine 

Cents. 
50 
60 
50 
60 
50 
50 
55 
50 
58 
50 
60 
65 
50 
58 
55 
53 
52 
52 
60 
56 
52 

(Jtnft. 
68 
67 
57 
67 
67 
58 
60 
60 
63 
56 
57 
60 
60 
63 
61 
58 
56 
65 
54 
68 
60 

Cents. 
58 
57 
56 
57 
57 
58 
59 
59 
62 
55 
55 
60 
59 
62 
60 

Cents. 
56 
55 
55 
56 
56 
57 
58 
58 
61 
55 
55 
57 
58 
61 

Cents. 
43 
44 
45 
44 
44 
44 
47 
46 
48 
45 
44 
49 
45 
48 
46 
44 
42 
40 
42 
44 
44 

1819,920 

New  Hampshire 

95,480 

236,260 

Ma»sachu«iett8 

51,806 

Rhode  Island 

8,932 

Connecticut 

44,660 

New  York 

1,158,500 
55,688 

New  Jersev 

Pennsylvania 

1,402,720 
10,395 

Delaware 

Maryland 

166,876 

West  Vii^inia 

735,76 

Kentucky 

823,500 

Ohio 

8,182,400 

Michigan 

2,208,100 

Indiana 

57                66 

55  54 
60               58 
53               62 

56  55 
56               65 

1,219,680 

Illinois  

8t-7,250 

Wisconsin  

1,083,750 
520,931 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

1,144,440 

Missouri 

1,806,922 

Total 

1 

16, 663,  SSI 

VirRinIa 

52 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

60 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
55 
56 
55 
58 

69 
55 
55 
55 
55 
54 
64 
65 
54 

57 
54 
54 
54 
54 
53 
53 
53 
52 

45 
40 
89 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
38 
45 

470,818 
202,180 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

46,240 

Georgia 

189.000 

Florida 

72,000 

AlnbtiTna. ,  ^, ,, ,  ,,. 

136,500 
139,200 

Missiwlppi 

Louisi  Ana •... 

133,052 

Arkansas  

214,391 
352,360 

Tennessee 

58               57 

Total  

1 1 , 1 

1,9M,676 

KanHBS 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Nevrtda 

Utah 

Coo  'rtdo 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Texa«< 

Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 


Total. 


Total 

Pulled  wool. 


Total  product. 


62 
52 
53 
53 
55 
65 
55 
53 
55 
53 
67 
55 
52 
53 
50 
57 
50 


67 
67 
69 
69 
69 
70 


69 
70 
67 
66 
67 
65 
70 
63 


65 
65 
67 

67 
68 


66 
68 
67 
68 
67 
65 
65 
63 
67 
63 


65 
65 
67 
67 
67 
67 
66 
65 
68 
64 
68 
65 
63 
65 
60 
66 
61 


50 
50 
50 
50 
51 
49 
61 
50 
62 
41 
51 
46 
42 
47 
45 
53 
44 


201,600 

334  125 

823,875 

390,000 

5,911,920 

5,614,800 

2,915,250 

632,000 

2.659,800 

l,Ki4,020 

948,600 

2,231,460 

1.411,200 

aA400 

2,673,000 

1,534,748 

71,808 


31,123,606 


61,694,616 


FROM    UNWASHED   WOOL   TO    CLOTH. 


This  statement  of  an  average  shrinkage  of  60.5  per  cent  in  Ameri- 
can wools  represents  the  loss  up  to  and  including  the  scouring 
process — not  the  further  shrinkage  in  the  various  processe,of  manu- 
facture. On  this  point  we  now  present  the  largest  amount  of  testi- 
mony from  practical  manufacturers  ever  procured  and  given  to 
Congress.  First  are  the  letters  of  a  group  of  manufacturers  who 
state  the  shrinkage  between  the  greasy  wool  and  the  finished  cloth. 
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Thomas  Oakes  &  Co.,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  submit  five  samples 
of  carded  woolen  cloth  in  which  from  3  pounds  to  4.16  pounds  of 
ffreasy  w^ool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  also 
four  samples  of  worsteds,  in  which  from  3.7  to  4  pounds  of  greasy 
wool  are  required  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

The  Talbot  Mills,  of  North  Biilerica,  Mass.,  submit  two  samples 
of  carded  woolen  cloth,  and  state  that  it  requires  3.52  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

S.  Slater  &  Sons,  of  Webster,  Mass.,  submit  two  samples  of  black 
broadcloths,  in  one  of  which  3.G9  pounds  of  greasy  wool  are  required 
to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  in  the  other  4.64  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company,  of  North  Andover,  Mass.,  submit 
three  samples  of  dress  goods  and  three  of  broadcloths,  in  which  from 
3.34  to  4.03  pounds  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to  produce  1  pound 
of  finished  cloth. 

The  Globe  Woolen  Company,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  submits  samples  and 
states  that  3  pounds  1  ounce  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  1 
pound  of  carded  woolen  cloth,  and  that  2  pounds  9  ounces  and  2 
pounds  15  ounces  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of 
worsted  cloth,  according  to  the  samples  presented. 

The  Forstmann  &  HuflPmann  Company,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  state  that 
100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  will  yield  from  24  to  34  pounds  of  finished 
cloth,  according  to  samples  submitted  by  the  company. 

The  letters  in  full  are  as  follows : 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  December  16,  1908, 
Mr.  WnxiAM  Whitman, 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Dear  Sib:  At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  held  at 
Washington  on  the  2d  instant,  many  of  the  questions  aslced  and  some  of  the 
testimony  filed  with  that  committee  indicated  a  very  erroneous  and  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  compensatory  duty  ns  now  incorporated  In  the  Dingley  tariff  laws. 

To  convince  ourselves  as  to  the  real  facts,  we  have  examined  our  own  records 
as  manufacturers  of  fine  woolens  and  worsteds,  and  herewith  submit  to  you 
samples  of  our  product,  with  all  particulars  pertaining  to  their  manufacture. 
We  have  selected  such  cloth  as  are  made  of  fine  wools,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, in  order  to  give  a  fair  and  comprehensive  comparison  as  to  the  compensatory 
duty  at  its  present  ratio  of  4  to  1. 

We  have  given  this  our  careful  attention,  taking  the  data  used  from  our 
books  in  the  different  departments,  and  we  stand  ready  to  vouch  for  its 
accuracy. 

We  wish  to  say  that  we  manufacture  all  our  yams,  both  woolen  and  worsteds, 
and  use  only  the  finer  qualities  of  wool,  and  no  cotton  is  used  whatever.  Our 
woolen  goods  are  largely  faced  or  napped  goods,  and  the  loss  in  weight  is 
probably  greater  in  their  manufacture  than  any  other  class  of  w^oolen  goods,  due 
to  excessive  fulling  or  felting,  napping,  and  shearing. 

We  submit  five  samples  of  woolen  goods,  designated  by  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E. 

Carded  woolen  cloth. 


Fabric. 


A— Kersey 

B— Uniform , 

C— Beaver  uniform . 
D— Doeskin  uniform 
E— KerHcy 


Grease 

Wool  made  of—  wool 

required. 


Anstnillangeclong.  80's S 

XXX  territory 4.16 

XXX  Ohio ;  S.7 

XXX  territory 4.05 

Cape 3.84 


Cloth 
finished. 


Pound. 
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We  also  submit  four  samples  of  worsteds,  as  follows,  viz  : 
Worsted  cloths  made  of  combed  toools. 


F- 

o. 

H 

I.. 


Wool  made  of— 


Grease 

wool 

required. 


Ohio  delaine  . . 

do 

Fine  territory  . 
Ohio  delaine  . . 


Pounds. 
3.7 
3.85 
4 
3.7 


Cloth 
finished. 


Pound. 


Yours,  very  truly, 


Thos.  Oakbs  &  Co. 


Talbot  Mills, 
North  Billerica,  Mass,,  December  18, 1908. 
WnxiAM  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

68S  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Deab  Sib:  Replying  to  yours  llth  Instant,  I  send  you  herewith  the  following 
samples  of  carded  woolen  cloths : 

A — Piece  dye  cassimere,  weighing  111  ounces  to  56  inches  In  width.  B — apiece 
dye  carriage  lining,  weighing  7^  ounces  to  54  inches  in  width.  The  latter  is 
really  what  would  be  called  a  sacking.  These  are  both  made  from  a  blend  of 
50  per  cent  fine  Texas,  eight  months,  shrinking  63  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent  Cali- 
fornia, eight  months,  shrinking  60  per  cent. 
It  takes  3.52  pounds  of  this  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fbedebic  S.  Glabk,  President. 


S.  Slateb  &  Sons  (Incobpobated)  Woolen  Mill, 

Webster,  Mass.,  January  5,  1909. 
William  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Deab  Sib:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  11,  we  would 
report  as  follows: 

A.  With  this  letter  please  find  two  samples  of  black  broadcloths  made  of 
carded  wools. 

B.  The  quantity  of  greasy  wool  in  1  pound  of  each  cloth  (by  greasy  wool 
meaning  before  sorting),  Sileslan  twill,  3.69  pounds;  444  cloth,  4.64  pounds. 

C.  The  class  and  character  of  the  wool  in  the  Sileslan  twill  is  first-class  XXX 
grade  clothing  wool. 

D.  The  Sileslan  twill  is  made  of  one-half  fine  Australian  foreign  and  half 
fine  Ohio  domestic,  and  the  444  cloth  is  made  entirely  of  domestic  wool.  We 
do  not  make  worsted  cloths,  so  can  not  send  samples  or  answer  the  questions 
under  that  heading. 

Respectfully,  Fbank  Bulkeley  Smith,  Treasurer. 


M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company, 
North  Andover^  Mass.j  January  i,  1909. 


(i()<k1«. 


I  Weight  per 
I  8(iuaro  I 
I      yard,      i 


Quality  of  stock. 


I 


I     Ounces. 

E-DresB  goods '  3. 75 

F— Press  goods ,  4. 5 

D— Dress  goods i  5. 7 

A— Broadcloth ,  5. 5 

B— Broadcloth '  6. 3 

C— Broadcloth 6. 9 

I 


Pounds 
wool  re- 
quired to 
produce  1 
pound  of 

goods. 


Fine  medium  territory. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cape  and  Port  Phillip.. 


8.71 
3.66 
8.89 
3.84 
4.  OS 
8.84 
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Globe  Woolen  Company, 
Utica,  N,  r.,  December  29,  1908. 
Mr.  William  Whitman, 

Harding- Whitman  Company , 

78  Chauncey  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 
Dear  Sib  :  We  inclose  statement  regarding  carded  woolen  cloths  and  worsted 
cloths  made  from  combed  wools,  as  you  have  requested,  and  which  we  truit 
will  convey  the  information  you  desire. 

We  also  return  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Middleton  to  Mr.  Rufus  S. 
Frost 

Under  separate  cover  we  have  sent  you  samples  of  cloth  described  In  the 
statement  Inclosed. 

Yours,  truly.  Globe  Woolen  Co. 


Samples. 


TC. 
I  8.. 


Qreasy  wool  in  1  pound  of 
cloth. 


CAUnED  WOOLKN  CLOTH. 
Claaa. 


8  pounds  1  ounce  . 
do 


I 


Character. 


XX  Ohio  clothing  washed  ... 
do 


Foreign  or 
tic. 


Domestic. 
Do. 


worst^:d  cloths  made  of  comhkd  wools. 


1108. 
819^ 


2  pounds,  9  ounces. . 
2  pounds,  15  ounces. 


Ohio  1*8  unwashed ,  Domestic 

80's  Australian ,  Au8tralian. 


Fobstmann,  Huffmann  &  Co., 
^Passaic,  A*.  «/.,  January  N,  lUOU. 

Statements  regarding  samples  of  wool  and  cloth. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  Imported  greasy  wool  (sample  No.  8)  we  produce  38 
pounds  of  cloth  No.  VI. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  of  the  same  grade  (sample  No.  12)  we  pro- 
duce 81  pounds  of  finished  cloth  No.  VI. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  the  greasy  wool  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
cloths  Nos.  IV,  V,  and  VII,  and  which  is  also  imjwrted,  we  produce  24  pounds  of 
finished  cloth. 

Out  of  1(X)  pounds  of  scoured  wool  of  the  same  grade  (sample  No.  10)  we  pro- 
duce 78  pounds  of  the  three  above-mentioned  cloths  Nos.  IV,  V,  and  VII. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  No.  9,  which  is  of  domestic  origin,  we  pro- 
duce 31  pounds  of  cloth  No.  I,  34  pounds  of  cloth  No.  II,  32  pounds  of  cloth 
No.  III. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  of  the  same  grade  of  domestic  wool  (sample 
No.  11)  we  produce  78  pounds  of  cloth  No.  I,  84  pounds  of  cloth  No.  II,  81 
pounds  of  cloth  No.  III. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  cost  for  freight  and  wages  for 
sorting  and  scouring  wool  are  much  higher  for  the  American  than  for  the  Kuro- 
pean  manufacturer,  the  duty  of  44  cents  i)or  pound  on  such  finished  cloths  as 
are  represented  by  samples  Nos.  I  to  VII  does  not  give  any  protection  with  the 
duty  of  11  cents  ver  pound  on  greasy  wool. 

Julius  Fobstmann. 


FKOM  WOOL  TO  TOPS. 


An  important  statement  from  Harry  Hartley  &  Co.,  top  manufac- 
turers, of  Boston,  is  submitted,  showinij  the  amount  of  top  produced 
from  various  wools  ^rown  in  the  ITnited  States.  This  shows  that  100 
pounds  of  fine  merino  territory  wool  yields  21.73  pounds  of  tops: 
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100  pounds  of  fine  medium  territory  wool  yields  24.45  pounds  of  tops; 
100  pounds  of  medium,  half-blood  territory  wool  yields  28.80  pounds 
of  tops;  100  pounds  of  fine  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan  wool  yields 
26.47  pounds  of  tops ;  100  pounds  of  average  fine  Texas  wool  yields 
24.45  pounds  of  tops ;  100  pounds  of  twelve  months'  Texas  wool,  lo: 
staple,  yields  27.90  pounds  of  tops ;  and  100  pounds  of  quarter-blo< 
territory  wool  yields  37.30  pounds  of  tops.  This  statement  further 
confirms  the  soundness  of  the  proposition  that  4  pounds  of  wool 
are  on  the  average  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  from  the  top  there  is  a  further  con- 
siderable shrinkage  in  the  processes  of  manufacturing.  The  state- 
ment of  Harry  Hartley  &  Co.  is  in  full,  as  follows : 

HARRY   HARTLEY  &  CO.    (iNC.) 

Particulars  of  amount  of  top  yielded  by  vaiHous  wools  grown  in  the  United 

States. 

Fine  merino  territory  wool  (Amarleau).  Take  100  pounds:  Taking  oft 
string,  dung  locks  and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96  pounds  of  sorted  wool. 
Shrinking  70  per  cent,  yielding  .30  per  cent  of  clean  wool,  yields  28.80  pounds  of 
soonred  wool.  In  caidlng  it  makes  8  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  yields 
26.50  pounds  of  carded  sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  18  per  cent  of  noil  (waste), 
yields  21.73  pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  iwunds  of  fine  territory  wool  yields 
21.73  poimds  of  top. 

As  the  shrinkJige  of  fine  territory  wool  varies  from  68  to  73  per  cent,  I  have 
taken  an  average  shrinkage  as  70  i)er  cent. 

Fine  medium  territory  wool.  Take  100  pounds:  Taking  off  strings,  dung 
locks,  and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96  pounds  of  sorted  wool.  Shrinking 
67  per  cent,  yielding  33  per  cant  of  clean  wool,  yields  31.68  pounds  of  scoured 
wool.  In  carding  it  makes  7  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  yields  29.46 
pounds  of  carded  sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  17  per  cent  of  noil  (waste), 
leaves  24.45  pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  fine  medium  territory  wool 
yields  24.45  pounds  of  top. 

Medium  half-blood  territory  wool  (American).  Take  100  ix>unds:  Taking 
off  string,  dung  locks,  fribs,  and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96  pounds  of  sorted 
wool.  Shrinking  62  per  cent,  yielding  38  per  cent  of  scoured  wool,  yields  36.48 
pounds  of  scoured  wool.  In  carding  it  makes  6  per  cent  of  card  and  burr 
waste,  yields  34.29  pounds  of  carded  wool.  In  combing  it  makes  16  per  cent 
of  noil  (waste),  yields  28.80  pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  half-blood 
territory  wool  yields  28.80  pounds  of  top. 

Fine  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan  wool.  Take  100  pounds:  Taking  off 
strings,  dung  locks,  and  refuse  (8  per  cent)  leaves  92  pounds  of  sorted  wool. 
Shrinking  64  per  c?nt,  yielding  36  per  cent,  yields  33.12  pounds  of  scoured  wool. 
In  carding  it  makes  5  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  yields  31.46  pounds  of 
carded  sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  15  per  cent  of  noil  (waste),  leaves  26.74 
pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  fine  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan  wool 
yields  26.47  pounds  of  top. 

Average  fine  Texas  wool.  Take  100  pounds:  Taking  off  strings,  dung  locks, 
and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96  pounds  sorted  wool.  Shrinking  07  per  cent, 
yielding  33  per  cent,  yields  31 .6S  pounds  scoured  wool.  In  carding  It  makes  7 
per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  29.40  pounds  carded  sliver.  In  combing  It 
makes  17  per  cent  of  noils  (waste),  24.45  pounds  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of 
average  fine  Texas  wool  yield  24.45  pounds  top. 

Twelve  months'  Texas  wool,  long  staple.  Take  100  pounds:  Taking  off  string, 
tags  (dung  locks),  and  refuse  (3  per  cent)  leaves  97  pounds  sorted  wool. 
Slirlnklng  64  per  cent,  yielding  :!0  per  cent  of  s<'ourod  wool.  34.02  pounds  scoured 
wool.  In  carding  It  makes  6  ver  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  32.82  pounds 
carded  sliver.  In  combing  It  makes  15  per  cent  of  noils  (waste),  27.90  pounds 
top.    Result,  100  pounds  of  merino  Texas  yields  27.90  pounds  top. 

Quarter-blood  Territory  wool  (American).  Takj^  100  i)ounds:  Taking  off 
string,  dung  locks,  fribs,  and  refuse  (3  per  cent)  leaves  97  imunds  sorted  wool. 
Shrinking  54  per  cent,  yielding  46  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  44.62  pounds  scoured 
wool.  In  carding  it  makes  5  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  42.39  pounds 
carded  sliver.  In  combing  Into  top  It  makes  12  per  cent  of  noils.  37.30  pounds 
top.     Result,  100  pounds  of  quarter-blood  Territory  yields  37.30  pounds  top. 
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SOOtTRED   WOOL   TO    CLOTH. 

The  statements  submitted  above  have  shown  the  total  shrinkage 
from  the  greasy  wool  to  the  finished  cloth,  and  also  from  the  greasy 
wool  to  the  top,  a  partially  manufactured  product.  Further  state- 
ments submitted  below  show  separately  tne  shrinkage  from  the 
scoured  wool  to  the  finished  cloth  in  the  processes  of  manufactur- 
ing, and  in  some  cases  also  the  shrinkage  from  the  greasy  wool  to 
the  scoured  wool.  That  3  pounds  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to 
make  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  has  long  been  a  fundamental  propo- 
sition in  the  framing  of  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States.  These 
statements  that  follow  show  conclusively  the  additional  shrinkage 
from  the  scoured  wool  to  the  finished  fabric 

The  Talbot  Mills,  of  North  Billerica,  Mass.,  state  that  on  the  basis 
of  their  three  samples  submitted  it  requires  IJ  pounds  of  scoured 
wool  to  produce  1  pound  of  cloth. 

The  Botany  Worsted  Mills,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  whose  managers 
have  important  experience  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  state  that  the 
loss  between  the  top  and  the  finished  dress  goods  approximates  from 
16  to  20  per  cent,  and  that  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  produce  about 
60  to  65  per  cent  of  finished  cloth,  and  give  other  important  particu- 
lars.   Four  samples  of  dress  goods  are  submitted. 

The  Hockanum  Company,  of  Rockville,  Conn.,  submits  samples  of 
fine  worsteds  made  from  Australian  yarn,  and  states  that  100  pounds 
of  yarn  in  the  gray  produces  81.2  pounds  of  finished  cloth. 

The  Globe  Woolen  Company,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  submits  samples  of 
carded  woolen  and  worsted  cloth,  and  states  that  1  pound  of  scoured 
wool  will  yield  11.25  ounces  of  woolen  cloth,  and  that  1  pound  of 
scoured  wool  will  yield  in  one  sample  10.41  ounces,  and  in  another 
11.40  ounces  of  worsted  cloth. 

George  E.  Kunhardt,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  submits  eight  samples 
of  wools,  worsteds,  and  serges,  and  states  that  in  one  fabric  1  pound 
of  scoured  wool  yield  0.78  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  in  the  other  1 
pound  of  scoured  wool  yields  0.83  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

The  Rock  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Rockville,  Conn.,  submits  a 
sample  of  uniform  cloth,  and  states  that  4,000  pounds  of  fine  domestic 
wool  in  the  grease  will  yield  1,280  pounds  of  clean  white  wool,  and 
that  this  wool  will  yield  921.60  pounds  of  finished  cloth. 

The  Waterloo  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  submits  two  sam- 
ples of  blue  broadcloth,  and  states  that  the  quantity  of  scoured  wool 
m  each  pound  of  cloth  is  approximately  1^  pounds.  It  adds  that  al- 
though the  shrinkage  of  the  Australian  wool  used  in  one  of  the  sam- 
ples is  given  as  56  per  cent, 

♦  *  *  It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  'Europe  similar  goods  are  made  from 
wools  of  a  much  higher  shrinknge.  On  account  of  the  specific  duty  on  wool,  It 
is  necessary  to  select  for  importation  such  as  is  of  low  shrinkage.  Owing  to  the 
relatively  small  quantity  of  this,  there  is  keen  competition  among  purchasers  for 
America.  It  follows  that  European  manufacturers  obtain  equally  good  wool 
of  heavier  shrinkage  at  a  lower  price  iier  scoured  pound.  It  follows  also  tlmt 
America  can  import  only  in  very  limited  quantities  the  fine  wools  gro^vn  in 
South  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Thomas  Oakes  &  Co.,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  state  that  from  1.38  to 
1.44  pounds  of  scoured  wool  are  reauired  to  produce  a  pound  of  fin- 
ished cloth,  according  to  samples  submitted  by  them. 
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M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Co.,  of  North  Andover,  Mass.,  submit  sam- 
ples of  dress  goods  and  broadcloth,  and  state  that  from  1.30  to  1.40 
pounds  of  scoured  wool  are  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  cloth. 
The  letters  are  published  below: 

Talbot  Mills, 
North  Billerica,  Mass,,  January  2,  1909, 
William  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass, 
Deab  Sib:  Replying  to  yours  of  December  30,  the  samples  already  sent  in» 
A  and  B,  require  1^  pounds  of  scoured  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 
Tours,  truly, 

Fbedebic  S.  Clabk,  President, 


Botany  Wobsted  Mills, 

Passaic,  N.  J,,  January  4, 1909. 
Wm.  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

78  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Deab  Sib:  In  answer  to  your  esteemed  favors  of  December  15  and  18,  1908» 
and  as  requested,  we  beg  to  reply  to  your  several  queries  as  follows: 

1.  One  hundred  pounds  wool  in  the  grease  usually  yield  from  25  per  cent  in 
Territory  up  to  44  per  cent  of  best  Australian,  finished  top. 

2.  One  hundred  pounds  wool  in  the  grease  render  the  following  results : 


Sorted  wool about. 

Top  and  noil do... 

Tops, standard  condition do... 


Australian, 


Percent. 
86 

39i 


Fine  Terri- 
tory. 


Percent 
80 
26 
21* 


One-half 

blood 
domestic. 


Percent 
80 
82 
27i 


3.  The  loss  between  top  and  finished  dress  goods  approximates  15  per  cent  to 
22  per  cent. 

4.  One  hundred  pounds  scoured  wool  would  produce  about  60  per  cent  to  66 
per  cent  finished  cloth. 

5.  Regarding  the  question  of  comparative  scale  of  wages  here  and  as  paid 
on  the  European  Continent,  we  beg  to  say  that  so  far  as  we  are  informed  the 
wages  in  this  country  are  at  least  twice  that  paid  abroad,  and  in  many  cases 
three  times  higher. 

The  Australian  wools  that  we  use  are  the  lighter  shrinkage  wools  from  that 
country,  which,  under  existing  conditions,  wo  can  import  to  better  advantage 
than  the  heavier  shrinkage  wools  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  clip. 

By  express  we  are  sending  you  four  specimens  of  our  dress  goods,  marked 
as  follows : 

"Style  No.  3  (low);"  "style  No.  6  (med.) ;"  "style  No.  7  (fine);"  "style 
No.  4  (best),"  which  we  hope  will  serve  your  purpose. 

We  also  take  pleasure  In  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  2d 
histant  with  pamphlet  referred  to  by  you,  for  which  we  thank  you. 

We  trust  the  above  information  will  aid  you  in  convincing  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  imiwrtance  that  the  compensatory  duties,  as  now  fixed, 
be  maintained  on  our  class  of  goods,  and  that  they  will  see  the  justice  to  so 
recommend  the  present  tariff  to  be  continued  in  the  new  tariff  law  they  Intend 
to  introduce. 

We  remain,  yours,  very  truly.  Botany  Worsted  Mills, 

Ferd.  Kuhn,  Treas, 


HocKANTJM  Company, 
Rockville,  Conn,,  January  6,  1909, 
Mr.  William  Whitman, 

78  Chaiincy  Street,  liOfiton,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:  At  your  request  we  are  sending  you  a  number  of  samples  of  fine 
worsteds  made  from  Australian  worsted  yarns.    Our  experience  in  manufactur- 
ing these  goods  is  that  they  show  an  average  shrinking  from  the  worsted  yam 
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In  the  gray  to  the  finished  cloth  of  10  per  cent,  and  we  account  for  this  19  per 
cent  shrinking  as  follows:  Six  per  cent  loss  in  dyeing;  5i  per  coit  Iofs  iu 
waste ;  8^  per  cent  loss  in  finishing.  Thus,  100  pounds  of  yam  in  gray  produces 
94  pounds  after  dyeing,  83.7  pounds  greasy  cloth,  81.2  pounds  of  finished  cloth. 
Trusting  that  this  is  what  you  want, 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  T.  Maxwell,  Treaa. 


Carded  woolen  cloih. 


Sample. 

Weight  of 

aeoiired 

wool. 

We'ght  of 
cloth. 

To 

OufUie$. 
16 
16 

Ounce. 
1L25 

IS p 

U.25 

Worsted  cloths  made  of  combed  wool. 


WelfTht  of 
fiaidled 
doth. 


Sample. 


IIOS 


Globe  Woolen  Coufatxy, 
Utica,  N,  y.,  January  1,  1909, 
Mr.  Wm.  Whitman,  President, 

683  Atlaniic  avenue,  JitHtoii,  Mass, 
DcAB  Sib:  Your  favor  of  December  30  received.    Inclosed  please  find  state- 
ment showing  weight  of  finished  cloth  in  each  of  the  samples  we  sent  you  that 
can  be  made  from  1  iwund  of  scoured  wool.    The  Inclosed  statement,  taken  in 
connection  with  our  statements  sent  you  dated  December  23,  1908,  will  show 
the  details  of  shrinkage  from  greasy  wool  to  finished  cloth. 
The  80*  Austrnlian  referred  to  means  grade  of  wool  and  not  size  of  yam. 
Yours,  truly, 

Globe  Woolen  Company, 
John  Simson,  Superintendent, 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  January  4,  ^909. 
National  Association  of  Wool  MANurACTrRERS, 

Boston,  Mass, 
Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  your  favor  of  December  31,  and 
answering  the  inquiries  you  made  in  j^our  loiter  of  December  U. 
we  are  herewith  inclosini}:  ei^lit  reference  samples:  Fir.st,  two  fancy 
woolens,  our  5600  and  (IGOO  lines:  second,  three  fancy  worsteds  our 
44 ■)0,  r;2*)0,  and  8200  lines:  and  third,  serores,  our  IGO,  180,  and  300. 

In  paragraph  3  w^e  dosiirnate  the  loss  between  scoured  wool  and 
finished  cloth  on  our  woolen  fabrics. 
We  hope  this  matter  is  sent  you  in  satisfactory  shape. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

George  E.  KuNUAro)!. 


XAKIFF   HEARINGS. 
I.  Carded  woolen  cloths. 


6«00 
6000 


4  pounds  9  ounces .... 
8  pounds  1  ounce 


Class  1. 
..-.do. 


Domestic . 
....do.... 
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Fall  California. 
California  and  Territory. 


II.  Worsted  cloths  made  of  worsted  yam. 


A. 

Byam. 

2/408  X  Arlington  gray  yam,  colored. 
2428  XXX  special  Arlington  gray  yam 
2  288  X  Arlington  gray  yam. 

160 

17.8  ounces... 

100 

do 

800 

17. 6  ounces ...  -  -           -  - 

III.  Loss  between  scoured  wool  and  finished  cloth. 

In  the  above  5600  line  the  equivalent  for  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  is  0.78 
pound  finished  cloth. 

In  the  above  6000  line  the  equivalent  for  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  is  0.83 
pound  finished  cloth. 

MEMORANDUM. 

If  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  makes  0.78  pound  finished  cloth,  it  would  require 
20.5  ounces  of  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

If  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  makes  0.83  pound  finished  cloth,  it  would  re- 
quire 19.3  ounces  of  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 


The  Rock  Manufactdbino  Co., 

Rockville,  Conn,,  December  17,  1908, 

Gentlemen  :  We  hand  you  herewith  our  method  of  figuring  the  cost  per 
finished  yarn  of  the  wool  used  in  making  an  indigo,  wool-dyed,  steam-finished 
dark  blue  uniform  cloth,  to  weigh  sixteen  (16)  ounces  per  linear  yard. 

Taking  4,000  pounds  of  fine  domestic  wool  In  the  grease,  there  will  be  a 
shrinkage  during  the  process  of  scouring  of  68  per  cent.  This  will  give  1,280 
pounds  of  clean  white  wool. 

During  the  various  processes  of  manufacture — carbonizing,  coloring,  carding, 
spinning,  dressing,  weaving,  and  finishing — there  will  be  an  additional  shrink- 
age of  28  per  cent,  which  will  leave  921.60  pounds  of  finished  cloth. 

Pounds. 

Fine  domestic  wool  In  the  grease 4,000 

68  ppr  cont  shrinkage  during  scouring 2,720 

aenn  white  wool 1,  2S0 

28  per  cent  shrinkage  during  manufacture 358.4 

Pounds  of  finished  cloth 921.6 

Four  and  one-hnlf  pounds  of  greosy  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth. 
We  hand  you  below  a  sample  of  the  cloth  produced  by  the  above  schedule. 
Truly,  yours. 

The  Hock  Manufacturing  Company. 


Waterloo  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company, 

New  York  J  January  J§,  1000, 
William  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  Naticnal  Associaiion  of  Wool  Manufacturers 

(Cnre  Ilnrrtlng,  Whitman  &  Co.,  348  Broadway,  New  York). 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  various  communications,  I  have  sent  you  two 
sami)les,  as  follows: 

CARDKD    woolen    CLOTHS. 

(1)  Blue  broadcloth,  54  Inches  wide  inside  selvage,  weight  16  ounces  per 
linear  yard,  made  from  Australian  70s  merino ;  quantity  of  greasy  wool  in  each 
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pound  of  cloth  55  ounces,  on  the  basis  of  56  per  cent  shrinkage.    Quantity  of 
scoured  wool  In  each  pound  of  cloth  approximately  li  pounds. 

(2)  Blue  broadcloth,  54  Inches  wide  inside  selvage,  weight  16  ounces  per 
linear  yard,  made  from  fine  unwashed  fleece  wool  grown  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
or  Pennsylvania ;  quantity  of  greasy  wool  in  each  pound  of  cloth  67  ounces,  on 
the  basis  of  64  per  cent  shrinkage.  Quantity  of  scoured  wool  in  each  pound  of 
cloth  approximately  li  pounds. 

2.  We  do  not  make  worsted  cloths  from  combed  wools- 

3.  We  spin  all  of  the  woolen  yams  used  in  our  fabrics. 

Although  the  shrinkage  of  the  Australian  wool  used  in  sample  No.  1  Is  given 
as  56  per  cent,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  in  Europe  similar  goods  are  made  from 
wools  of  a  much  higher  shrinkage.  On  account  of  the  specific  duty  on  wool,  it 
is  necessary  to  select  for  importation  such  as  is  of  low  shrinkage.  Owing  to 
the  relatively  small  quantity  of  this  there  is  keen  competition  among  purchaserB 
for  America.  It  follows  that  European  manufacturers  obtain  equally  good  wool 
of  heavier  shrinkage  at  a  lower  price  per  scoured  pound.  It  follows  also  that 
America  can  import  only  in  very  limited  quantities  the  fine  wools  grown  in 
South  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  is  stated  above  that  approximately  1^  pounds  of  scoured  wool  are  re- 
quired to  make  1  pound  of  goods.  This  is  subject  to  variation  depending  on  the 
amount  of  vegetable  matter — kemp  and  short  fiber — ^in  each  purchase  of  wool, 
upon  the  amount  of  finish  given  the  cloth,  and  is  also  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
most  broadcloth  manufacturers  deliver  goods  weighing  more  than  the  contract 
calls  for.  Thus  1^  pounds  of  scoured  wool  will  produce  sometimes  0.975  pound 
of  cloth,  sometimes  1.08  pounds  of  cloth,  the  variation  between  these  Ihnits 
depending  on  the  factors  mentioned  above. 


Yours,  truly. 


Waterloo  Woolen  Manufacturing  Oo., 
A.  M.  Patterson,  President, 


Bloomfield,  N.  J^  January  9,  1909. 
Wm.  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

68S  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass, 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  favor  of  yesterday's  date  requesting  that  we  send 
the  quantity  represented  in  pounds  of  scoured  wool  required  for  one  pound  of 
finished  cloth  in  the  several  samples  previously  sent  to  you.  We  forwarded 
yesterday  the  same  information  represented  by  percentages,  but  now  inclose 
the  same,  as  you  request,  in  pounds. 

Pounds  scoured  wool  to 
1  pound  finished  cloth. 

Woolens : 

Sample  A 1.44 

Sample  B 1.41 

Sample  C 1.40 

Sample  D 1.38 

Sample  B Jl 1.38 

Worsteds : 

Sample  F 1.41 

Sample  G 1.42 

Sample  H 1.44 

Somple  I 1. 41 

The  results,  so  far  as  our  samples  are  concerned,  are  so  uniform  we  think  an 
average  of  1.40  would  fairly  represent  the  scoured  quantity  for  1  pound  finished 
product. 

Yours,  truly,  Thos.  Oakes  &  Go. 
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M.  T.  Stkvkns  &  'Sons  (Company. 
yotih  Amlavrr,  Mutti,,  January  11,  J909. 


(  JOCHi.x. 


Weight  per 
square 
yard. 


i^iiality  of  sto<k. 


lV>und8  clean 

wool 

required  to 

produce  1 

pound  of 

floods. 


Dretffi  gocidN: 

E 

F 

D 

Broadcloth: 

A 

B 

C 


3.75  I  Fine  medium  territory. 


4.5 

.■).7 

5.  r> 
d.3 

6.9 


.do. 
•do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Cape  and  Port  Philip. 


1.3I> 
1.30 
1.32 

1.82 
1.4 

1.4 


A    SUMMARIZED   STATEMENT. 


The  tables  of  Harry  Hartley  &  Co.  show  the  actual  quantity  in 
pounds  of  wool  top  made  from  100  pounds  of  greasy  wools  in  the 
bale,  recapitulated  as  follows: 


<  iiaracter  of  wtK)l. 


PoundR  of 
topM. 


Pine  merino  territory 21. 78 

Fine  medium  territory 24. 45 

Medium  one-half  blood  territory I  28. 80 

Fine  medium  unwashed  Ohio  and  M lehigau '  26. 47 

Average  fine  Texa.s 24. 46 

Twelve  months  Texas,  lonK  staple ,  27. 90 

3ne-quarter  blcKxi  territory ,  37. 30 


Chunu'tf  r  of  w«m»1. 


I  I 
iKquivalent; 

'  of  gi-eaMV  '  : 

I  wool  ill 

I  cloth. 

i 

Fine  merino  territory .>.  7 

Fine  medium  territory ,  5.1 

Medium  one-half  blood  territory 4. 3 

Pine  medium  uuwaM>ied  Ohio  and  Michigan 4.7 

Average  ttne  Tcxa8 ;  5.  l 

Twelve  months  TexaM,  long  .staple i  4. 4 

One-quaru-r  blood  territory i  3. 8 


ads  of 

Pounds  of 

worsted 

yarn. 

21.78 

20.64 

21.45 

23.28 

28.80 

27.36 

26.47 

25.16 

24.45 

23.23 

•27.90 

26.50 
a5.4S 

37.30 

PoundH  of 
finished 
goods. 


17.65 
19.75 
•28.27 
'21.88 
19.75 
•22.68 
30.12 


From  the  best  estimate  obtainable  the  average  shrinkage  from 
greasy  wool  to  scoured  wool  of  the  entire  wori  product  of  the  United 
States  is  at  least  60  per  cent. 

On  this  basis,  100  pounds  of  such  greasy  wool  would,  as  a  broad, 
general  statement,  yield,  on  the  average,  97i  pounds  of  sorts,  39 
pounds  of  scoured  wool,  31  ^^  pounds  of  top,  29|  pounds  of  worsted 
yam,  25  pounds  of  finished  worsted  cloth. 

From  the  testimony  already  received  we  have  the  following  results: 

Carded  woolen  cloths. — Ten  exliibits;  24  samples  from  nulls  mak- 
ing finished  goods  from  greasy  wool  bought  in  the  bale.  Average, 
3.73  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth;  lowest,  3  pounds;  highest, 
4.64  pounds. 

Carded  woolen  cloths. — Eight  exhibits;  28  samples  showing  the 
amount  of  scoured  wool  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 
Average,  1.37  pounds;  lowe.st,  1.20  pounds;  highest,  1.55  pounds. 
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Compensating  duty  required  on  the  basis  of  scoured  wool  dutiable 
at  33  cents  equals  45/21  cents. 

Worsted  clot/is  from  mills  making  their  own  tops  and  yarns, — 
Three  exhibits;  12  samples.  Average,  3.66  pounds  of  wool  to  1 
pound  of  finished  cloth;  lowest,  2.56  pounds;  highest,  4.t55  pounds. 

Worsted  cloths  from  mills  maki7ig  their  own  tops  and  yarns. — 
Three  exhibits ;  12  samples  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  scoured 
wool  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  Average,  1.56 
pounds  of  scoured  wool  to  1  pound  of  finished  cloth;  lowest,  1.40 
pounds;  highest,  1.78  pounds. 

Compensating  duty  required  on  the  basis  of  scoured  wool  dutiable 
at  33  cents  equals  51.16  cents. 

Worsted  cloths  made  by  manufacturers  who  purchase  their  warst^d 
yams^  showing  loss  between  yairn,  and  cloth. — Two  exhibits;  11 
samples;  8  Australian  worsted  yarn;  1  Australian  and  Territory 
yarn;  2  fine  medium  Territory  yarn;  18.84  ounces  of  worsted  yam 
are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  goods;  shrinkage,  15+. 
per  cent. 

These  exact  statements,  drawn  from  the  actual  business  experience 
of  representative  importers  of  wool  and  manufacturers  of  woolen 
and  worsted  fabrics,  are  strong  cumulative  testimony  that  the  stand- 
ard of  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  the 
long-recognized  basis  of  the  compensatory  duty,  is  a  just  stand- 
ard, and  that  it  ought  to  be  emoodied  in  the  wool  and  woolen 
schedule  of  the  tariff  law  which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  now  considering.  It  is  not  denied  that  there  are  wools  less  than 
4  pounds  of  which  will  produce  a  pound  of  cloth.  Those  hostile 
interests  which  attack  our  compensatory  duty  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
tective system  are  in  the  habit  of  selecting  such  wools,  as  has  oeen 
done  by  certain  English  manufacturers  of  Bradford,  in  a  brief  sub- 
mitted to  your  committee  by  their  representatives,  F.  Butterfield  & 
Co.,  of  New  York.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  wools  in  con- 
stant use  in  this  country,  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  produc- 
tion, more  than  4  pounds  of  which  are  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  finished  cloth. 

That  statement  of  Senator  Aldrich,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  this  question  of  compensatory  duties  when,  referrmg  to  the 
foes  of  a  protective  policy.  Senator  Aldrich  says : 

They  have  selected  certain  kinds  of  wool,  and  declared  that  In  these  particu- 
lar instances  the  proportion  of  shrinl^age  and  waste  is  only  as  2  or  3  pounds 
of  wool  to  1  of  cloth.  I  grant  there  are  such  instances ;  but,  as  It  is  the 
weakest  link  in  the  chain  or  the  lowest  point  in  the  levee  that  determines 
efficiency,  so  we  are  bound  to  take  the  highest-shrinkage  wools  accessible  to 
foreigners  and  to  calculate  the  compensatory  duty  on  the  basis  of  these.  If 
our  manufacturers  are  excluded  from  the  use  of  this  class  of  wools,  their  com- 
petitors do  use  them,  and  it  is  against  these  that  the  equalization  of  condi- 
tions is  to  be  effected. 

Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  formula  is  wrong  because  certain  fabrics 
are  produced  in  which  4  pounds  of  wool,  even  of  this  high-shrinking  quality, 
are  not  required  to  manufacture  a  pound  of  goods,  while  the  compensatory  duty 
is  fixed  at  four  times  the  wool  duty.  Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps  or  con- 
taining some  admixture  of  shoddy  are  cited.  I  grant  the  facts  in  this  instance 
also.  But  we  must,  as  I  have  already  shown,  arrange  the  compensation  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  cloths ;  otherwise  we  should  determine,  by  our  legislation, 
that  the  manufacture  in  this  country  shall  be  confined  to  the  lower  grades  of 
goods.    That  would  be  to  affix  the  brand  of  permanent  inferiority  upon  our 
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woolen  manufactures.  Kor  is  it  possible  in  a  tariff  bill  to  so  adjust  a  system 
of  compensatory  duties  that  it  shall  exactly  fit  the  amount  of  wool  consumed  in 
an  almost  Uiflnlte  variety  of  fabrics. 

Another  objection  that  may  be  urged  to  accepting  the  proportion 
of  4  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth,  and  allowing  a  compen- 
satory duty  on  this  basis,  is  that  the  great  shrinkage  in  the  wool  is 
not  always  fully  lost — as  in  the  case  of  noils,  for  instance.  But  the 
manifest  reply  to  this,  which  has  been  presented  before  and  is  now 
emphasized  again,  is  that  though  these  noils  have  a  value,  that  value 
is  very  much  less  than  the  foreign  or  original  cost  of  the  wool  from 
which  they  were  made — less  than  the  foreign  cost  of  the  wool  ex- 
clusive of  the  duty.  Thus,  it  is  plain  that  the  manufacturer,  who 
pays  the  duty  on  the  wool  and  the  noils  included  in  it,  does  not  re- 
cover the  duty  paid  upon  the  noils  when  he  sells  them.  Therefore 
the  value  of  the  noils  can  rightf uly  be  eliminated  from  the  calculation. 
What  the  tariff  makers  have  sought  in  past  ^ears  is  to  fix  a  fair 
average  standard,  sufficient  under  all  normal  circumstances  to  com- 
pensate American  wool  manufacturers  for  the  relatively  high  rates 
of  duty  which  they  are  required  to  pay  upon  their  raw  material. 
This  standard  of  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth, 
though  often  assailed  by  rival  foreign  manufacturing  interests  and 
their  representatives  in  the  United  States,  has  stood  the  test  of  forty 
years  ox  critical  examination,  and  we  urge  you  respectfully  that  it 
once  more  be  adopted  by  your  committee  in  the  preparation  of  the 
new  tariff  law. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

William  Whitman, 
Boston^  President  and  Chairman  Ex  Oificio^ 
Frederick  S.  Clark^ 

North  Billenca^  Maas.y 
Walter  Erben, 

Philadelphia^  Pa.^ 
Loins  B.  GooDALL, 

Sanfordy  Me.^ 
Edwin  Farnham  Greene, 

Boston^  Mass.y 
Joseph  R.  Grundy, 

Philadelphia^  Pa,, 
John  Hopewell, 

Boston,  Mass., 
George  E.  Kunhardt, 

Lawrence^  Masa.^ 
J.  R.  MacColl, 

Pawtuckety  R.  /., 
Francis  T.  Maxwell, 

Rock  vilte, .  Conn.^ 
J.  F.  Maynard, 

Utica,  N.  r., 
Thomas  Oakes, 

Bloomfieldy  N.  /., 
Winthrop  L.  Marvin, 

Secretary^ 
Tariff  Com/mittee  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
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WOOL. 

FKED  WABSHAITEB,  ANTONITO,  COLO.,  FITBNISHES  IITFOBMATIOH 
OF  COST  OF  PEODUCING  WOOL. 

Antonito,  Coix).,  January  11^  1909, 

Hon.  BOBERT  W.  BONYNGE, 

Member  of  Congress  from  Colorado^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bonynge:  As  you  probably  know,  there  are  in  the 
counties  of  Conejos,  Rio  Grande,  Saguache,  Costilla,  Archuleta,  La 
Plata,  and  San  Juan,  this  State,  not  less  than  10,000  people  depend- 
ent for  their  living  on.  the  raising  of  wool  ana  sheep.  In  recent 
years  the  cost  of  i-aising  wool  and  sheep  has  increased  greatly,  I 
might  say  doubled,  caused  partially  by  governmental  supervision  of 
the  ranges  (forest-reserve  policy)  and  tne  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  partially  by  the  advance  of 
wages  for  labor  and  increased  land  values. 

The  year  1908  was  disastrous  to  the  sheep  industry,  as  far  as  the 
growers  are  concerned.  If  prices  can  not  be  brought  to  a  higher 
level,  this  industry  will  be  dead  within  a  very  few  years  and  the  set- 
tlements deserted.  Dependent  on  the  raising  of  sheep  are  all  of  the 
farm  lands  in  the  feeaing  region  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley,  as  well  as  the  valleys  of  Larimer,  Weld,  and  Morgan 
counties,  as  the  farm  products  can  not  be  marketed  in  competition 
with  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  but  must  be  fed  to  animals,  mostly  sheep. 

We  do  not  wish  to  bother  you  with  long  petitions,  although  I 
believe  we  could  get  every  man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the 
State  to  sign  a  petition  asking  you  to  give  your  time,  brawn,  and 
brains,  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  stand  for 
the  present  or  increased  rates  on  wool  and  wool  wastes  when  you  come 
to  Schedule  K.  The  importance  of  protecting  the  sheep  industry  as 
a  source  of  food  supply  is  involved  in  the  duties  of  wool. 

I  inclose  for  your  perusal  a  statement  showing  the  actual  results 
achieved  by  being  a  woolgrower  during  the  past  jear. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  work,  and  thanking  you  in  the  name 
of  the  woolgrowers  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Fred  Warshauer, 
Of  Warshauer-McClure  Co.^  Sheep  and  Wool. 


Exhibit  A. 

Statement  of  exact  cost  of  running  an  average  hand  of  1,800  head  of  ewes^  as 
run  in  one  herd  in  southern  Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico,  during  on*^ 
year,  from  October  /,  1907,  to  October  i,  190H,  and  the  results  thereon. 

One  herd,  handled  by  2  herders  for  7  months  (October  1  to  May  1),  at 

$25  per  month  per  man $350.00 

Provisions  and  groceries  for  men  and  camp  animals,  at  $50  per  month.  350. 00 

Death  loss  (8  per  cent  on  1,800  head)  144  head,  at  $3 432. 00 

Cost  of  bucking  and  death  loss  of  bucks 300.00 

Cost  of  lambing,  8  men,  at  $25  per  month  per  man,  1  month 200. 00 

Provisions  for  men  and  animals,  8  men,  at  $25  per  month 200.00 
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After  lambing  (two  herds  June  1  to  October  1,  4  months),  4  men, 

at  $25 $400. 00 

Forest  reserve  fees,  1,656  head,  at  8  cents 132.48 

Shearing,  boarding  shearers,  packing  wool,  1,656  head,  at  5  cents 82.  80 

Hauling  wool  to  track   (1,656  head,  at  4  pounds  per  head),  6,624 

pounds,  at  $1  per  hundredweight 66.24 

33  wool  bags,  at  40  cents 13. 20 

Cost  of  dipping  twice   (1,656  head,  1,159  lambs),  2,815  head,  at  3 

cents  each  time 68. 90 

Camp  outfits,  including  burros  and  use  of  horses  and  wagon >^_  100. 00 

Taxes  on  1,656  head,  at  7  cents 115.92 

Interest  on  investment  (l.SOO  ewes,  at  $3),  $5,400.  at  6  per  cent 324. 00 

3,  635.  54 
Returns : 

1,656  sheep  (4  iwuuds  wool  per  hesid),  6,024  iKiuuds,  at 

12  cents $794.88 

Lambs,  70  per  cent  of  1,656  ewes,  1,150  lambs,  at  $2 2, 318. 00 

3, 112.  88 

Loss , 522.66 

The  above  statement  does  not  include  any  feed  for  sheep  during 
inclement  weather.  In  three  years  out  of  five  feeding  must  te  done 
for  two  months  during  the  winter  and  one  month  during  lambing 
time. 

The  figures  presented  in  this  statement  will  be  verified  upon  in- 
quiry from  any  sheep  ffrower  in  this  region  as  well  as  from  any 
sheep  feeder  in  the  Middle  States  who  bought  the  lambs  to  grain  them 
for  market.  Prices  for  wool  will  be  verified  by  all  wool  dealers  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia. 


Exhibit  B. 

Hugo,  Colo.,  Jamiary  11^  1909, 
Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  general,  and  the  people  of  Lincoln  County,  Colo., 
especially,  that  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  tne  tariflp  on  woolen  goods  and  hides;  and 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  the  residents  of  Lincoln  County,  Colo., 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  sheep  and  cattle  business;  and 

Whereas  the  boaraof  county  commissioners  of  said  Lincoln  County 
is  desirous  of  aiding  its  citizens  and  all  others  engaged  in  the  sheep 
and  cattle  industry :  Be  it 

Resolved^  By  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Lincoln  County, 
Colo.,  in  session,  that  we  most  earnestly  request  the  representatives 
from  Colorado  in  the  State  and  House  of  Representatives  to  lend 
their  undivided  support  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of  tariff  on  wool 
and  woolen  goods  and  hides. 

Hectok  Matheson, 
George  Schafer, 
L.  G.  Miller, 

Go7rmvi8si(yfier8. 
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TAfilOTTS  MAHTJFACTTTBEK8  SXTBMIT  LETTEBS  RELATIVE  TO 
METHODS  OF  COLLECTINO  DITTIES  OH  WOOL. 

Sprinofieu),  Tbnn.,  Januai'y  5, 1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSy 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Wliile  collecting  a  given  number  of  cents  per  pound 
duty  upon  wool,  under  general  classifications,  may  be  very  simple, 
this  method  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  operates  to  the  disadvanta^ 
of  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  less  fortimate  than  their 
fellow-importers  of  sugar,  lead  ore,  etc.,  in  having  to  pay  duty  at  the 
same  rate,  whether  a  wool  shrinks  16  per  cent  or  70  per  cent.  This 
inequality  has  been  urged  by  various  experts  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore your  honorable  committee  as  a  ground  for  the  application  to 
wool  of  an  ad  valorem  rate  or  some  other  equitable  basis  of  adjustment 

That  this  irregularity  of  shrinkage  exists  is  an  admitted  fact.  The 
result  is  that  mills  using  certain  classes  of  wool  with  light  shrinkage 
are  paying  duty  equal  to  14.3  cents  per  clean  pound,  while  other  manu- 
facturers importing  wools  with  heavy  shrinkage  have  to  pay  equal  to 
31.5  cents  per  clean  pound. 

Various  objections,  however,  can  be  raised  against  the  imposition 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  In  these  days  of  frequent  chan^  in  prices, 
constant  differences  of  opinion  as  to  values  would  be  inevitable.  The 
obvious  remedy  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  scoured  weight  as  the 
basis  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  would  fully  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  revenue  and  have  been  found  to  be  practicable  with 
regard  to  other  articles.  The  details  would  of  course  have  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  due  consideration  of  the  various  points  brought  forward 
during  the  present  hearings. 

The  estimated  scoured  yield  being  the  basis  on  which  wool  is  valued 
by  prospective  buyers  and  sellers,  the  clean  pound  would  therefore  be 
the  logical  standard  of  duty.  The  detailed  methods  now  being  elabo- 
rated by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  and  already 
in  use  at  conditioning  houses  here  and  in  Europe  for  moisture,  scour- 
ing, and  otlier  tests  of  wool,  tops,  and  yarns,  would  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  such  an  adjustmeiit  of  duties  under  Schedule  K. 

Hoping  that  this  subject  may  be  taken  up  in  conjunction  with  the 
tests  of  shrinkage  now  being  made  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee, 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

Springfield  Woolen  Mills  Co., 
W.  F.  Anderson,  ISecretary, 
By  Clarence  W.  De  Knight, 
Counselor^  Hibhs  Building^  Washington^  D.  G. 

(Lettei*s  identical  with  the  above  were  received  from  the  following: 
The  Rock  Manufacturing  Company,  Rockville,  Conn.;  Cleveland 
Woolen  Mills,  Cleveland,  Tenn.;  W.  J.  Dickey  &  Sons,  Oella,  Md.; 
Converse,  Stanton  &  Co.,  83  Worth  street,  New  York  City;  Sidney 
Blumentlial  &  Co.,  4.53  Broome  street,  New  York  City.) 
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LITHOGRAPHIC   PRINTS. 

££PS£S£NTATIV£S  OF  EHPLOYINO  LITHOORAPHERS  FILE  SITF- 
PIEMENTAI  STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  FOREIGN  WAGES. 

52  East  Xim:tei:ntii  Stkeet, 

New  York,  Janvary  12,  1009. 
Hon.  Serkis'o  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  tariff  hearings  of  November  21,  you  asked  us  to 
procure  statistics  on  wage  scale.  We  complied  with  same  by  furnish- 
ing you  some  signed  letters  giving  tlie  German  scale.  We  liave  also 
sent  you  the  official  copy  of  the  minimiun  rates  paid  by  American 
manufacturers. 

We  now  desire  to  file  with  your  committee  copies  of  a  German 
publication,  called  '"  Freie  Kunste,'-  which  publication  is  pjublished  in 
Leipzig  and  Vienna,  and  is  a  recognized  organ  of  the  lithographic 
industry  in  both  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires. 

The  copies  of  this  paper  that  we  file  with  the  committee  are  the 
issues  of  the  following  dates:  Maich  lo,  190(>;  March  1  and  October 
15,  1907. 

We  have  made  translations  of  these  articles.  From  the  translation 
of  issue  of  March  15,  IDOG,  it  ai)peai*s  that  the  employers  proposed  a 
minimum  wage  of  16^  marks  per  week  for  the  first  year  of  service  as 
a  journeyman,  and  after  that  the  wage  to  be  18  marks  per  week, 
while  the  workmen  demanded  21  marks  to ^25  marks,  respectively. 

In  the  translation  from  the  issue  of  March  1,  1907,  it  is  shown  that 
the  employers  and  the  workmen  agreed  upon  a  minimum  scale  of  18 
marks  per  week  in  23  cities,  18 J  marks  per  week  in  2  cities,  19  marks 
per  week  in  9  cities,  19J  marks  per  week  in  1  city,  and  21  marks  per 
week  in  1  city. 

The  translation  from  the  issue  of  October  15.  1907,  shows  that  in 
the  city  of  Leipzig  the  wage  of  artists  fluctuated  from  2.s  marks  16 
pfennig  to  37  marks  37  pfennig. 

Should  it  be  contended  that  the  above  scale  of  journeymen's  wage 
is  only  for  the  first  year,  you,  by  referring  to  the  translation  of  issue 
of  March  15, 1906,  will  see  that  all  the  workmen  demanded  as  a  jour- 
neyman's wage  after  the  first  year  was  an  increase  of  4  marks  per 
week. 

As  this  information  is  from  lalxu'-union  sources  and  is  addressed 
to  the  union  men,  it  may  be  taken  as  being  absolutely  correct  and 
fully  bears  out  the  contention  contained  in  our  brief,  that  the  wages 
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in  Germany  are  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  wages  paid  in  this 
country. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Robert  if.  Doxaldsox, 
Horace  Reed, 

George  R.  Meyercord,  Chairman, 
Tariff  Committee.  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithofj/rapheis, 

Bj'  Robert  if.  I)oxaldsox. 


Exhibit  A. 

[Tnmslntion.   Hook   ."».  pajyo  77.] 

March  1,  1907. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Senefelder  Union  report  that  during 
the  lockout  from  May  to  August,  1906,  and  the  preceding  strike, 
1,424  litho  artists  and  2,624  pressmen  were  on  strike.  The  strike 
extended  to  38  cities,  and  271  firms  were  concerned  therein. 

After  an  agreement  with  the  Association  of  Manufacturing  Lithog- 
raphers to  resume  work,  the  result  was  as  follows : 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-three  lithographic  artists  and  362  litho- 
graphic pressmen  gained  a  reduction  in  time  of  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  nine  hours  per  week.  Litho  artists  to  work  eight  hours  per 
day;  litho  pressmen  to  work  nine  hours  per  day. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  lithographic  artists  and  80  litho  press- 
men received  concessions  for  holiday  pay,  which  formerly  was  not 
allowed  them. 

Tw'o  hundred  and  ninety-eight  litho  artists  and  405  litho  pressmen 
were  conceded  25  per  cent  additional  for  overtime  during  w^eek  days, 
and  50  per  cent  additional  for  Sunday  overtime. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  litho  artists  and  927  litho  pressmen 
received  an  increase  in  wages  from  ^  to  5  marks  per  week,  a  total  of 
1,676  marks  per  week.  Minimum  wages  during  the  first  year  as 
journeymen  was  agreed  upon  to  be  18  marks  per  week  in  23  cities; 
in  2  cities,  18J  marks  per  week;  in  9  cities,  19  marks  per  week,  and 
in  2  cities,  19i  and  21  marks  per  week,  respectiveh^ 


Exhibit  B. 

fTranslatlon,  book  6,  pairelOO.] 

Leifzicj,  March  15^  1906. 
The  agreement  conference  of  the  lithographic  and  stone-printing 
trades  began  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  in  the  cit)^  of  Leipzig. 
The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Booktrades  Building.  Tlie  parties 
participating  were  comj)osed  of  nine  employers  and  nine  employees 
and  tlie  same  luunber  of  alternates.  There  were  also  present  two 
representatives  of  the  Proprietors'  Association  of  German  Stone- 
Printing  Establishments,  and  two  representatives  of  the  Senefelder 
Association. 
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Previous  to  the  regular  proceedings,  tliose  present  adopted  a  unani- 
mous resolution  against  the  contemplated  tax  on  pastal-card  views. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  was  concerning  working  hours 
and  niininnun  wages.  The  employers  proposed  nine  hours  per  day 
for  lithographic  artists  and  nine  and  one-half  hours  for  pressmen  be 
adopted.  The  employees,  in  opposition,  proposed  eight  hours  per 
day  for  lithographic  artists  and  nine  hours  per  day  for  pressmen. 

Tlie  employers  proposed  a  minimum  wage  of  16^  marks  per 
week  for  the  first  year  of  service  as  a  journeyman,  and  after  tliat  to 
be  18  marks  per  week.  The  employees  demanded  21  marks  and  25 
marks,  respectively.  The  vote  on  this  question  being  a  tie,  it  was 
laid  over  for  a  second  reading. 

The  second  day  of  the  session  Doctor  Viscot,  of  Breslau,  made  the 
following  proposition  in  behalf  of  the  employers:  In  an  agreement; 
of  at  least  five  years,  the  working  hours  of  lithographic  artists  and 

eressmen  were  to  be  nine  hours  per  day,  and  from  July  1,  1908,  the 
ours  for  lithographic  artists  were  to  be  eight  hours;  however,  where 
the  work  hours  at  the  present  time  are  less  they  shall  so  be  continued. 

The  counter  proposition  of  the  employees  was  as  follows:  In  an 
agreement,  at  tne  most  to  continue  three  years,  the  working  hours 
for  lithographic  artists  are  to  be  eight  hours  per  day  and  nine  hours 
for  pressmen.  Where  more  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  for  litho- 
graphic artists  at  the  present  time,  the  eight-hour  time  must  be  intro- 
duced by  January  1,  1907;  but  where  shorter  hours  constitute  a  day's 
work  at  present  no  changes  are  to  be  made. 

The  vote  upon  these  questions  being  also  a  tie,  or  a  nonacceptance 
of  any  of  the  propositions,  the  conference  was  declared  off. 

Alderman  Ackerman  succeeded  in  having  another  conference  take 
place,  which  assembled  February  27,  but  after  exhaustive  debate 
nothing  was  agreed  upon. 

The  employers  insisting  on  a  five  years'  agivement,  while  the  em- 
ployees would  only  accede  to  a  three  years'  agreement,  the  employers 
made  the  following  counter  proposition  as  to  the  question  of  working 
hours,  viz:  In  shops  where  nine  and  eight  and  one-half  hours  con- 
stitute a  day's  worlc  hours  of  work  are  to  be  reduced  to  eight  hours 
at  once.  Where  more  than  eight  and  one-half  hours  are  in  vogue 
hours  are  to  be  reduced  to  eight  and  one-half  hours  per  day,  and  after 
July  1,  1907,  to  eight  hours  per  day.  This  proposition  also  did  not 
meet  with  approval,  and  the  conference  was  therefore  discontinued. 

The  lack  of  results  of  the  first  conference  in  our  art  crafts' is  to  be 
deplored,  especially  at  present,  when  the  new  tax  creates  an  element 
of  apprehension  and  insecurity  throughout  the  lithographic  trades 
and  the  larger  enterprises;  an  agreement  would  have  been  or  the 
greatest  importance. 

Exhibit  C. 

[Translallon,  Isook  120,  pam*  :i:21.] 

Leipzig,  October  15. 1907, 
The  organized  Lithographic  Artist  Journeymen  of  Leipzig  have 
compiled  statistics  of  their  wages,  working  hours,  and  otner  trade 
conaitions  and  published  the  result.    The  statistics  relate  to  63  estab- 
lishments, employing  603  journeymen  artists  and  132  apprentices. 
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The  average  of  apprentices,  accordingly,  would  be  about  1  to  each  4 
journeymen  artists. 

In  private  lithographic  establishments  comparatively  many  ap- 
prentices are  employed;  in  one  of  these  establishments  there  are  27 
apprentices  to  52  journeymen  artists.  In  individual  branches  of 
lithography  the  wages  fluctuated  between  29  marks  16  pfennig,  and 
87  marks  37  pfennig. 

The  hours  of  work  were  generallv  eight  hours,  but  were  nine  hours 
in  some  few  establishments.  Holidays  are  not  paid  by  11  employers, 
who  employ  127  journeymen. 

Three  firms,  employing  87  journeymen  artists,  refused  information 
to  be  used  for  statistical  purposes. 

The  average  wages  for  map  engravers  is  from  22  marks  84  pfennig 
to  88  marks  19  pfennig. 


SCHEDULE  N-SUNDRIES. 


JEWELRY. 


STATEMENT  FILED  BY  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MANTTFACTTTBINO 
AND  SILVEBSUITHS'  ASSOQATION,  PBOVIDENCE,  B.  L 

Providence,  R.  I.,  January  «,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  Z?.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  jewelry  and  silverware  industry,  as  represented  by 
the  New  England  Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths'  Asso- 
ciation, was  first  started  in  this  country  in  Providence  about  1794, 
and  to-day,  in  the  city  of  Providence,  which  is  noted  as  a  manufac- 
turing center,  it  stands  third  in  importance.  About  the  year  1800 
the  industry  spread  to  Attleboro,  North  Attleboro,  and  small  near-by 
towns.  In  the  Attleboros  the  manufacturing  of  jewelry  is  practically 
the  only  industry.  This  section  of  the  country  is  to-day,  and  has  been 
for  over  a  century,  the  headquarters  for  medium  and  low-priced 
jewelry. 

The  association  above  referred  to  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  "  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness of  fostering,  encouraging,  and  promoting  closer  social  and  busi- 
ness relations  among  its  members,  and  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  its 
members  in  any  and  all  business  matters  wherein  such  assistance  and 
cooperation  may  be  beneficial  or  expedient."  The  association  ap- 
pointed a  so-called  "  tariff  committee,"  made  up  of  manufacturing 
jewelers  from  Providence  and  the  Attleboros,  whether  members  or 
the  association  or  not,  representing  all  the  different  grades  of  goods 
manufactured,  as  well  as  the  different  locations  in  which  the  factories 
are  situated,  thus  fonning  a  committee  that  thoroughly  represents  the 
manufacturing  jewelers  of  this  locality. 

There  are  no  millionaires  in  our  business;  neither  have  w^e  any 
trade  agreements  to  limit  our  output  or  to  regulate  our  prices.  The 
capital  invested  is  estimated  at  $28,500,000;  the  number  of  establish- 
ments is  about  450;  number  of  employees  estimated  at  19,000;  wages 
paid  annually,  $11,138,000,  an  average  per  employee  of  about  $586, 
and  our  annual  sales  are  $51,500,000.  "We  estimate  that  within  a 
radius  of  15  miles  there  are  upward  of  60,000  people  dependent 
upon  this  industry.  With  two  exceptions,  there  are  no  large  con- 
cerns, the  average  nimiber  of  employees  in  each  shop  being  about  42. 
The  manufacturei-s  situated  in  this  congested  district  sell  to  the  same 
customers,  whether  in  Boston  or  in  San  Francisco.  This  makes  the 
home  competition  exceedingly  sharp.    The  result  is  that  the  price  of 
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our  product  is  rarely,  if  ever,  raised,  but  it  is  an  every  day  occurrence 
to  have  the  prices  reduced  by  this  sharp  home  competition. 

Our  product,  whether  of  precious  or  semiprecious  metal,  whether 
designed  for  purposes  of  utility  or  ornamentation,  and  regardless  of 
its  intrinsic  value,  depends  largely  for  its  patronage  on  the  general 
good  condition  of  the  commercial  mterests  of  the  country,  and  on  the 
cupidity  of  human  nature:  consequently  keener  competition  obtains 
in  the  jewelry  industry  than  in  any  other. 

In  fine,  to  produce  this  luxury  we  are  keenly  and  constantly  com- 
peting for  ideas,  methods,  systems,  and  intelligent  labor  before  we 
can  enter  the  market,  and  in  no  other  industry  is  the  "  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  and  not  "  capital,"  so  great  a  factor  for  success.  Conserva- 
tively estimated,  over  85  per  cent  of  jewelry  manufacturers  to-day 
have,  by  slow  and  arduous  labor,  risen  from  the  bench.  Those  who 
have  failed  in  the  attempt  are  more  numerous  than  in  other  indus- 
tries where  "  capital "  is  the  predominant  basis  for  success. 

The  constitution,  by-laws,  and  membership  annexed  to  this  brief, 
coupled  with  the  above  contention,  will  at  a  glance  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  we  have  neither  trust  nor  combination,  but  that  each 
firm  is  sovereign  in  an  endeavor  to  shape  its  own  destiny.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  list,  and  by  virtue  of  authority  given,  our  committee 
represents  every  firm  in  jewelry  and  allied  trade  in  this  section  of 
New  England. 

The  intent  of  tariff  bills  of  1890,  1894,  and  1897  was  to  bring  jew- 
elry and  parts  thereof,  finished  or  unfinished,  into  this  country  under 
one  rate  and  under  one  paragraph,  but  of  late  it  has  been  brought  in 
under  several  rates  and  many  different  paragraphs,  causing  litigation 
at  the  custom-house  and  loss  of  reA'enue  by  the  Government  To 
avoid  this  trouble,  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Government,  and  to 
bring  all  jewelry  in  under  paragraph  434  we  suggest  the  following 
changes : 

Paragraph  188.  Strike  out  the  words  '^'hat."  "bonnet,"  following 
the  word  "  safety,"  as  these  are  jewelrv  and  belong  in  paragraph  434. 

Paragraph  193.  Strike  out  the  words  "  gold,"  "  silver,"  and  "  plati- 
num," following  the  word  "  zinc,"  as  large  quantities  of  unfinished 
jewelry,  such  as  sterlinji:  silver  mesh  bags,  rolled  plated  rope,  and 
curb  chain,  are  brought  in  under  this  paragraph,  whereas  they  should 
come  under  paragraph  434. 

Paragraph  414.  Strike  out  the  words  "  or  metal "  following  the 
word  "  glass,"  on  the  ninth  line ;  also  strike  out  the  words  '*  and  all 
collar  and  cuff  buttons  and  studs,"  on  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeth 
lines,  that  it  may  not  conflict  with  paragraph  434. 

Caption  over  paragraph  434,  "Jewelry  and  precious  stones,"  be 
amended  to  read:  "Jewelrv,  precious  stones,  and  manufactures  of 
gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  metals." 

Paragraph  434.  Amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Articles  coniiuerclally  or  conmionly  known  as  jewelry  and  parts  thereof, 
including  small  articles  of  silverware  commonly  or  commercially  known  as 
silver  novelties  and  toilet  articles,  flnlslied  or  unfinished,  S,5  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  the  term  jewelry,  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  articles 
made  of  gold,  of  whatever  karat  or  fineness:  silver,  of  w^hatever  alloy  or  fine- 
ness; or  platinum  or  any  base  metals,  or  anj'  artick»s  of  which  these  metals  or 
either  of  them  form  a  component  part,  whether  of  chief  value  or  otherwise. 

AH  articles  commercially  or  commonly  known  as  millinery  and  military  orna- 
ments and  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  either  a  precious  or  base  metal:  hat 
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plnB,  of  whatever  material  comijosed,  and  all  other  articles  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  comiK)sed  wholly  or  in  part  of  either  of  the  precious  or 
base  metals,  designed  or  adapted  for  use  as  ornaments  for  the  person  or  carried 
in  the  hand  for  purpose  of  adornment  or  utility,  85  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  regard  to  articles  made  of  silver,  silver  plate,  or  imitations 
thereof,  Known  as  hollow  ware  and  flat  ware,  no  doubt  you  will  hear 
from  the  manufacturers  of  the  same. 

Exhibit  A  consists  of  samples  of  chains,  foreign  and  domestic. 

No.  6  is  a  rolled  gold  plated  curb  neck  chain  made  in  Pforzheim, 
Germany,  and  imported  into  this  country  in  coils,  hanks,  or  on  reels, 
unfinished,  as  metal  paying  45  per  cent  duty,  then  polished,  colored, 
and  trimmed  in  this  country  and  sold  by  the^German  manufacturer's 
agent  at  $3.40  per  dozen. 

No.  6282  is  a  similar  chain  made  in  the  factoiy  of  A.  11.  Bliss  Com- 
pany, at  North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  and  cost  at  the  factoiy  $7.28  per 
dozen ;  differential,  $3.88,  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  tne  domestic 
chain. 

No.  12  is  also  an  imported  rolled-gold  plated  neck  chain,  costing 
laid  down  in  this  country  $4.30  per  dozen. 

No.  6906  is  a  domestic  chain  made  in  the  factoiy  of  A.  H.  Bliss 
Company,  of  same  quality,  and  costing  at  the  factory  $5.12  per  dozen. 

The  apparent  difference  between  these  two  chains  is  82  cents  per 
dozen,  but  the  imported  chain  has  in  it  780  more  links  per  dozen, 
which  calls  for  the  additional  labor  of  780  solderings  and  Unkings 
not  in  the  domestic  chain. 

Exhibit  B  consists  of  two  rolled-gold  plated  vest  chains,  also  made 
in  Pforzheim,  Germany,  numbered,  resj)ectively,  2534  and  2500,  which 
were  sold  by  the  Avholesale  dealer  in  this  country  for  $1.83  and  $1.70, 
respectively.  These  goods  can  not  be  manufactured  in  this  country 
and  sold  to  the  jobber  for  less  than  $3  each ;  differential,  $1.17. 

We  desire  to  call  the  committee's  attention  particularly  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  prices  of  the  American  articles  are  the  net  cost  with- 
out any  profit,  the  prices  of  the  imported  articles  include,  besides  the 
duty,  profits  to  the  manufacturer  and  wholesale  dealer;  and  to  the 
.still  further  important  fact  that  these  chains  were  brought  into  this 
country  unfinished,  in  coils,  hanks,  or  reels,  and  under  erroneous 
classification  as  metals,  paragraph  193,  at  45  per  cent  duty,  instead  of 
finished  jewelry,  ])aragraph  434. 

Exhibit  C  consists  of  a  card  of  imported  German  brass  swivels, 
showing  jobbers'  prices  sold  in  New  York.  This  is  marked  "  No.  1." 
Also  a  card  of  bras^  swivels  manufactured  by  Robinson  Brothers, 
Plain ville,  Mass.,  showing  the  manufacturer's  prices  at  the  factory. 
This  is  marked  "  No.  6.''  Examination  of  prices  placed  on  the  cards 
beside  each  article  shows  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  domes- 
tic article  is  double  the  selling  price  of  the  imported. 

Exhibit  E  consists  of  samples  of  rolled  gold  plate  curbed  block 
chain. 

No.  1  is  an  imported  chain,  cost  laid  down  in  this  country  21  cents 
per  foot. 

No.  2  is  a  similar  chain,  made  by  Whiting  &  Davis  CJompany,  at 
Plainville,  Mass.,  and  cost  23  cents  per  foot  for  labor  alone.  The 
total  factory  cost  of  this  chain  is  43  cents  per  foot. 

The  committee  will  please  note  that  the  cost  per  foot  for  labor 
alone  on  this  chain  in  this  country  is  2  cents  more  than  the  cost  of 
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the  complete  chain  imported,  and  that  the  total  factory  cost  of  this 
chain  at  the  American  factory  is  22  cents  per  foot  more  than  the 
complete  imported  chain,  and  this  without  any  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer. 

This  example  of  the  importations  of  chain  in  its  unfinished  state,  in 
coils,  hanks,  or  reels,  as  metal  under  paragraph  193,  when  it  should 
be  imported  under  paragraph  434,  is  similar  to  Exhibit  A,  but  shows 
the  cost  of  the  chain  alone  and  not  the  finished  neck  chain. 

Exhibit  G  consists  of  six  brooches  from  Gablonz,  Austria,  num- 
bered respectively  on  the  back  with  (1)  the  price  in  Austria  in 
kronens,  (2)  the  price  laid  down  in  this  country,  and  (3)  the  manu; 
facturer's  number.  The  prices  given  in  this  exhibit  are  by  the  gross. 
Price  for  imported  articles  are  laid  down  in  New  York;  price  for 
domestic  articles  are  factory  cost,  no  profit  whatever  being  added. 


Imported. 

Domestic. 

Diffcr- 
enUAl. 

No.  7327 

$4.06 
6.30 
5.60 

912.95 
10.80 

H  4-Jt 

98.W 

No.  7386 

4.00 

No.  7157 

2.82 

No.  7565 

11.90,           17.15 
4.80  1           10.00 
6.30             It  At 

5.25 

No  7378    

5.20 

No.  7407 

5.33 

Consider  the  amount  of  labor  and  material  in  brooch  marked  X  on 
the  front  of  the  card. 

There  are  in  1  gross  brooches  144  joints,  144  catches,  144  pin  stems, 
144  bases,  3,312  settings,  and  3,312  stones;  total,  7,200  pieces. 

In  addition  there  is  the  labor  of  setting  3,312  stones  in  the  same 
number  of  settings;  also  the  144  brooches  must  be  colored  or  dipped. 
The  finished  article  is  sold  (we  suppose  with  a  profit)  by  the  manu- 
facturers in  Europe  for  $3.60  per  gross,  or  2^  cents  for  each  bix>och. 
A  duty  of  325  per  cent  would  square  our  factory  cost. 

Exhibit  H,  No.  1,  consists  of  a  card  showing  imported  enameled 
metal  buttons  from  France,  brought  into  this  country  under  para- 
graph 414  at  a  duty  of  14  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  a  specific  duty, 
making  total  duty  of  about  16  per  cent. 

Nos.  2  and  3  show  similar  buttons  with  the  eyes  cut  off  and  the 
tops  soldered  to  a  stem  for  use  as  hat  pins,  thus  made  into  jewelry ; 
therefore,  as  unfininshed  jewelry  they  should  come  under  paragraph 
434  and  pay  duty  as  jewelry.  The  making  of  dress  buttons  used 
to  be  quite  a  feature  of  our  business,  but  on  account  of  the  low 
duty  above  referred  to  and  improper  classification,  we  have  lost 
this  branch  of  the  industry. 

Exhibit  I  consists  of  one  card  of  findings  and  one  of  brooches. 

No.  1  is  a  card  of  imported  findings,  suitable  and  used  for  brooches, 
hat  pins,  buckles,  millinery  ornaments,  etc.,  the  average  cost  of  which, 
laid  down  in  this  country,  including  45  per  cent  duty  and  all  other 
expenditures,  is  $25.10  per  gross.  Domestic  cost,  $33.  Differen- 
tial, $7.90. 

Card  No.  2  shows  five  imported  brooches  from  Gablonz,  which 
cost  laid  down  in  this  country  under  paragraph  434  an  average  of 
$10.18  per  gross. 
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Mr.  Max  Diietz,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  makes  similar  goods, 
states  that  these  brooches  can  not  be  produced  in  his  factory  for 
$20.50  per  gross.    Differential,  $10.32. 

Card  No.  3  shows  five  imported  brooches,  laid  down  in  this  country 
at  an  average  cost  of  $12.81  per  gross.  Compare  this  card  with  card 
No.  4,  which  consists  of  five  domestic  brooches,  made  from  im- 
ported findings  similar  to  card  No.  3.  The  average  factory  cost 
18  $29.66  per  gross.      Differential,  $16.85. 

Card  >io.  5  consists  of  five  imported  brooches,  laid  down  in  this 
country  at  an  average  cost  of  $24.14  per  gross.  Compare  this  card 
with  card  No.  6,  which  consists  of  five  donjcstic  brooches  made  from 
imported  findings  at  an  average  cost  to  manufacture  of  $40.80  per 
gross.     Differential,  $16.66. 

Brooches  on  cards  No.  3  and  No.  6  pav  60  per  cent  duty,  and  yet 
similar  brooches  (see  cards  4  and  6)  made  here  of  imported  findings 
cost  90  per  cent  more  than  the  imported  ones  are  laid  down  in  New 
York  for. 

Now,  this  wide  difference  is  wholly  a  question  of  labor,  as  the  base 
material  (brass)  costs  practically  the  same  in  this  country  as  in 
Gablonz.  On  this  class  of  goods  our  workers  receive  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  day.  In  Gablonz  these  goods  are  made  in  the  homes.  The 
families  are  large,  composed  of  from  five  to  ten  children.  It  is  a 
very  young  child  that  can  not  do  some  part  of  the  work.  Conse- 
quently, mother,  father,  and  the  children  make  jewelry.  They  earn 
25  to  30  cents  per  day.  To  make  these  findings  requires  skilled  tool 
makers,  which  in  this  country  are  paid  from  $3  to  $6  per  day.  In 
Gablonz  they  receive  $1  to  $1.50  per  day.  There  are  no  child-labor 
laws  to  contend  with ;  there  is  no  limit  to  the  hours  of  labor  per  day 
or  per  week;  no  expense  for  foreman,  superintendent,  bookkeeper, 
rent  of  factory,  or  depreciation  of  plant.  The  one  room  where  the 
family  lives  answers  the  purpose  of  dining  room  and  kitchen,  parlor 
and  bedroom,  office  and  factory. 

Our  state  laws  limit  the  hours  of  labor  per  week ;  also  prohibit  the 
employment  of  children  under  16  years  or  age,  except  under  certain 
restrictions.  Census  for  State  of  Khode  Island  for  1905  shows  total 
number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in  the  jewelry 
industry  to  be  141.  With  only  141  children  employed,  with  the  hours 
of  labor  restricted,  how  can  we  compete  with  Gablonz  except  by  an 
increased  duty?  We  ask  protection  for  the  American  worker,  and 
with  a  higher  rate  of  duty  and  paragraph  434  amended  so  as  to  bring 
in  under  it  all  articles  or  jewelry,  finished  or  unfinished,  we  can  put 
hundreds  of  jewelers  at  work.  Jewelry  is  a  luxury  and  should  pro- 
vide revenue  for  the  Government  by  paying  a  high  duty. 

Exhibit  M  consists  of  one  knife,  one  pencil,  one  mirror  and  comb 
set  in  leather  case.  These  are  called  silver  novelties,  but  we  consider 
them  jewelry,  as  they  are  made  by  our  manufacturing  jewelers. 
Knife  in  sterling  silver  laid  down  in  this  country  costs  29  cents; 
factory  cost  of  domestic  article  is  48  cents;  differential,  19  cents. 
Pencil  in  sterling  silver  is  laid  down  in  New  York  for  21  cents;  do- 
mestic article  costs  30  cents;  differential,  9  cents.  Mirror  and  comb 
set,  in  leather  case,  comb  with  sterling  silver  mounting,  laid  down  for 
21  cents;  domestic  article,  88  cents;  differential,  12  cents. 

Webster  defines  jewelry  as  "  jewels  or  trinkets  in  general."  These 
and  many  similar  trinkets,  called  by  the  trade  "  silver  novelties."  are 
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made  by  jewelers  in  our  jeweh*y  factories,  and  sliould  come  in  under 
paragrapn  434  as  jewelrv,  not  as  silver  or  silverware  under  para- 
graph 193. 

It  the  manufacturers  of  silver  and  silver-plated  ware,  commonly 
known  as  "flat  ware"  and  •' hollow  ware,"  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  tariff,  and  as  we  have  recommended  that  the  words  "  gold^*' 
"silver,"  and  ''platinum"  be  stricken  from  paragraph  193,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  have  a  paragraph  434 A,  to  read  somewhat  as  follows: 

"  Silverware,  of  whatever  degree  of  fineness,  known  as  '  flat  ware  ' 
and  '  hollow  ware,'  also  silver-plated  ware  or  imitations  thereof 
known  as  'hollow  ware'  and  'flat  ware,' ad  valorem." 

We  suggest  this  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  hollow  ware  and  flat  ware  made  of  silver  or  of  silver  plate, 
as  without  doubt  they  know  the  conditions  under  which  they  labor 
much  better  than  we  do,  but  simph^  to  clear  paragraph  4M  so  that  it 
will  apply  wholly  to  articles  of  jewelry. 

Exhibit  N  consists  of  four  imported'  rolled  gold-plated  neck  chains. 

No.  1.  The  importers'  price  is  $9.70  per  dozen.  The  selling  price 
of  the  A.  A.  Greene  Conipanv,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  $18  per  dozen. 
Differential,  $8.30. 

No.  ±  Tlie  importers'  price  for  18-inch  cliain  is  $5.40  per  dozen. 
A.  A.  (ireeno  Couipanv's  price  for  18-inch  chain  is  $9.90  per  dozen. 
Differential,  $4.50. 

No.  2  in  13  inch,  the  importers'  price  is  $4  per  dozen,  and  A.  A. 
Greene  Company^  price  is  $7.lM)  per  dozen.    Differential,  $3.20. 

No.  4.  Importers  price  is  $5  per  dozen,  and  A.  A.  Gi-eene  Com- 
pany's price  is  $9  per  dozen.    Differential,  $4. 

The  importers'  prices  are  subject  to  i^i  per  cent  for  cash.  A.  A. 
Greene  Company's  are  less  tlian  G  per  cent  for  cash  in  ten  days. 

In  other  chain  exhibits  the  domestic  prices  quoted  have  been  the 
manufacturer's  cost  price^  In  this  exhibit  we  are  obliged  to  quote 
the  manufacturer's  selling  price  of  the  domestic  goods  with  the  im- 
porters' selling  price  of  the  imported  articles.  As  the  importer  and 
the  domestic  manufacturer  both  sell  to  the  wholesale  or  jobbing 
jeweler,  the  above  comparisons  are  fair. 

Exhibit  P.  This  exhibit  consists  o'f  two  samples  of  imported  and 
two  samples  of  domestic  rope  chain  of  corresponding  sizes. 

No.  500,  imported,  cost  complete  laid  down  in  this  country  38  cents 
per  foot. 

This  same  chain  made  bv  Chapin  &  IloUister  Company,  Providence, 
R.  I.  (see  Exhibit  P,  marked  "  No.  500,  domestic  "),  cost  50  cents  per 
foot.  Labor  alone  on  this  chain  is  42  cents  per  foot.  Labor  alone  on 
this  chain  in  Pforzheim  is  16  cents  per  foot.  Differential,  in  labor 
alone,  2(5  cents  per  foot. 

No.  74,  imported,  cost  complete  laid  down  in  this  country  42  cents 
per  foot. 

The  same  chain  made  by  Chapin  &  Hollister  Company  (see  Ex- 
hibit P,  marked  "  No.  74,  domestic  ")  cost  60  cents  per  foot  Labor 
alone  on  this  chain  is  47  cents  per  foot.  Labor  on  same  chain  in 
Pforzheim  is  18f  cents  per  foot.  Differential,  on  labor  alone,  28J 
cents  per  foot. 

Exhibit  Q.  No.  1  consists  of  two  cards  of  nickel  fobs  showing  a 
large  amount  of  hand  work  on  the  charms.  These  fobs  were  formerly 
made  in  this  country  and  gave  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
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workers,  bat  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  as  referred  to 
under  Exhibit  I,  our  miuxuf  acturers  are  obliged  to  give  up  this  braneh 
of  their  business. 

No.  2  con^sts  of  a  pad  showing  nickel  vest  chains,  put  up  as  they 
are  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  the  Fcmtneau  &  Cook  Company,  oi 
Attleboro,  Mass.  These  were  lormerly  sold  for  $86  per  gross,  but  by 
German  competition  they  have  been  reduced  to  the  present  price  of 
$24  per  gross,  less  10  per  cent  cash  in  ten  days.  This  is  below  actual 
cost  to  manufacture  in  this  country,  but  the  German  chains  are  im- 
ported and  sold  for  less  money.  Consequently  the  American  manu- 
facturer must  soon  give  up  this  branch  of  his  business  also. 

Tlie  O.  M.  Draper  Company,  of  North  Attleboro^  Mass.,  have 
made  nickel  chains  similar  to  those  submitted  in  this  exhibit  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  were  at  one  time  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  this  line  of  goods  in  this  country,  doing  guite  an  export  business, 
but  they  have  been  compelled  to  ^ve  up  this  line  owing  to  German 
competition,  as  stated  above.  This  staple  branch  of  the  jewelry 
business  has  been  lost  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

Exhibit  T.  No.  1  consists  of  an  imported  brooch,  which  oost^  laiii 
down  in  this  country  4  cents  each. 

No.  2  is  a  similar  brooch,  manufactured  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  at  a 
cost  for  labor  alone  of  11  cents  each.  Total  finished  brooch  costs  20 
cents;  differential,  16  cents. 

Exhibit  W.  Consists  of  a  mesh  bag.  It  is  a  sterling  silver  mesh 
^^gj  iiii  fioe?  purchased  from  Robert  'Friederich,  Pforzheim,  Ger- 
many, whose  bill  and  invoice  is  annexed  to  this  statement.  It  was 
imported  under  the  metal  clause  and  paid  45  per  cent  duty.  This 
mesh  bag  is  composed  of  13,804  links.  It  represents,  therefore,  the 
winding  up  or  making  of  13,804  links,  the  linlcing  together  of  13,804 
links,  and  the  soldering  of  13,804  links.  This  mesh,  with  its  larj?e 
amount  of  hand  labor,  the  sterlins:  silver  and  manufacturers'  pronL 
is  laid  down  in  New  York,  including  45  per  cent  duty,  the  United 
States  broker's  fee,  5  per  cent  commissions,  postage  and  cost  of  in- 
surance, and  draft  on  Germany,  for  $8.53.  The  same  bag  made  at 
North  Attleboro,  Mass.,  fully  itemized,  as  per  statement  hereto  an- 
nexed (see  confidential  Exhibit  A),  cost  $13.98,  without  any  factory 
expense  added  and  without  any  profit,  making  a  difference  of  $6.45  in 
favor  of  the  imported  bag.  The  manufacturers'  selling  price  of 
this  sterling  silver  mesh  bag  in  Pforzheim  is  $5.59.  The  percentage 
of  duty  which  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  imported  bag  equal,  the 
factory  cost  of  the  one  manufactured  in  America  without  any  profit 
would  be  141  per  cent. 

We  have  attached  to  this  statement  the  exporters'  invoice  and 
duplicate  consular  invoice  and  United  States  Broker's  receipt  and 
manufacturers'  f^res,  making  comparison  on  the  cost  of  this  bag 
laid  down  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  same  meshes  or 
American  manufacture,  because  it  is  a  most  conspicuous  example  of 
two  factors  that  largely  affect  the  jewelry  industry  of  this  country, 
namely,  first,  the  erroneous  classification  where  such  an  article  as 
this  sterling  silver  mesh  bag  is  brought  in  under  paragraph  193  as 
metal,  instead  of  paragraph  434  as  unfinished  jewelry;  second,  the 
wide  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  in  Germany,  as  in  the 
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case  of  this  bag  the  item  of  American  labor  alone  exceeds  by  more 
than  100  per  cent  the  total  cost  of  the  imported  bag  laid  down  in 
New  York.  Help  in  this  country  capable  of  making  soldered  mesh 
bags  earn  from  §1.50  to  $2  per  day.  It  requires  several  months  to 
karn  to  solder  well  and  quickly,  and  to-dav  our  manufacturers  are 
selling  more  mesh  ba^s  than  ever,  and  employ  only  about  one-tenth 
as  man^  mesh  bag  makers  as  formerly  because  they  are  compelled  to 
use  the  imported  mesh. 

We  show  a  finished  ba^  from  this  same  imported  mesh  with  domes- 
tic frame  and  chain  which  is  the  product  of  our  jewelry  factories 
and  which  is  considered  by  our  manufacturers  and  dealers  as  jewelry, 
and  should  come  in  under  paragraph  434.  The  large  amount  of  labor 
I'equired  to  solder  this  mesh  containing  13,804  links  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  jewelry  industry,  and  wnen  the  mesh  is  imported  is  a 
serious  loss  to  our  workers,  as  it  throws  hundreds  of  .Vmerican  help 
out  of  work. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  state  that  the  soldered  mesh-bag 
industry  is  lost  to  our  manufacturers  on  account  of  the  imported 
article,  and  that  hundreds  of  our  mesh-ba^  workers  are  idle.  To  cite 
a  single  instance:  Mr.  Whiting,  of  Whiting  &  Davis  Company,  of 
Plainville,  Mass.,  states  that  his  firm  formerly  employed  from  85  to 
40  people  soldering  mesh  bags  in  his  factory,  and  now  employs  but 
8,  and  those  simply  to  take  care  of  repairs,  as  they  import  mesh  bags, 
including  the  silver,  less  than  the  labor  alone  costs  in  his  own 
factory.  This  illustration  applies  to  all  our  soldered  mesh-bag 
makers,  and  unless  you  give  us  relief  the  soldered  mesh-bac  business 
will  go  where  the  nickel  fob  and  vest  chain  have  gone — ^to  Germany. 

Exhibit  X  consists  of  3  German  silver  silver-plated  mesh  bags, 
marked  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3. 

No.  1  and  No.  3  are  imported  from  Pforzheim,  Germany.  No.  2  is 
made  at  North  Attleboro,  Mass.  No.  1  and  No.  3  are  called  fine  mesh. 
No.  2  is  coarse  mesh.  These  meshes  are  made  by  hand,  each  ring 
being  handled  separately.  The  finer  the  mesh  the  larger  the  number 
of  rings  used,  consequently  an  increased  amount  of  labor. 

Foreign  bag  No.  1  costs,  duty  paid,  fine  mesh,  $3.45.  Domestic 
bag  No.  2  costs,  fine  mesh,  $4.57.  Differential,  $1.12.  Foreign  bag 
No.  1  costs,  duty  paid,  coarse  mesh,  $2.70.  Domestic  bag  No.  2  costs, 
coarse  mesh,  $3.97.  Differential,  $1.27.  Foreign  bag  No.  3  costs,  duty 
paid,  $5.51.  Domestic  bag  No.  3  costs  $7.77.    Differential,  $2.26. 

Bag  No.  3  has  a  hand-sawed,  hand-engraved  frame,  and  is  a  beauti- 
ful example  of  bag,  with  a  large  amount  of  hand  labor  in  the  frames. 
Practically  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  this  bag  is  labor. 

The  lining  in  our  bag  No.  2  is  not  a  feature  of  additional  expense, 
but  rather  one  of  less  expense,  which  enables  us  to  use  coarser  links 
and  cut  down  the  labor  of  joining  mesh  to  the  frame.  Please  note 
that  domestic  bag  No.  2,  with  3,720  links,  costs  more  than  imported 
bag  No.  1,  with  6,312  links,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
in  wages  between  the  two  countries. 

The  name  of  the  firm  manufacturing  the  above  domestic  bags  will 
be  found  in  confidential  Exhibit  B. 

Exhibit  Y  consists  of  a  small  reel  of  imported  rolled-gold-plated 
rope  chain  and  a  hank  of  roUed-gold-platea  curb  chain,  snowing  the 
form  in  which  they  come  to  this  country.    They  are  brought  in  under 
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paragraph  193  as  metal,  paying  45  per  cent  duty.  When  finished 
they  are  used  only  for  jewelry.  In  fact,  it  is  in  its  present  condition 
nothing  but  unfinished  jewelry,  and  should  pay  duty  under  para- 
£[raph  434.  See  Exhibit  N  for  finished  curb,  rope,  and  cable  chain 
similar  to  this  exhibit.  There  is  quite  a  variety  of  sizes  of  curb  and 
rope  chain  like  these  samples:  also  cable  chain  (so  called)  imported 
in  this  condition  and  polished  and  trimmed  in  this  country  as  neck 
chain,  guard  chain,  etc. 

Joseph  Lawrence,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  a  maker  of  rope  chain, 
and  formerly  employed  60  hands;  to-day  has  only  12,  as  he  can  not 
compete  with  the  imported  rope  chain.  A  similar  condition  prevails 
with  all  our  rope-cliain  manufacturers.  As  rope  chain  is  a  staple 
article,  some  of  our  manufacturers  have  established  factories  in  Ger- 
many and  are  making  rope  chain,  as  they  can  not  do  so  at  a  profit 
at  home.  It  takes  a  girl  from  six  months  to  a  year  to  learn  to  make 
rope  chain,  and  good  rope  makers  here  earn  $2  per  day.  A  large 
wnolesale  jeweler  in  Boston  said  to  me  the  other  day :  "You  are  surely 
up  against  it  on  the  chain  business.  I  buy  the  imported  neck  chains 
and  lorgnette  chain  not  10  per  cent  cheaper,  but  40  to  50  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  domestic  chain,  and  I  have  tested  the  chain  and 
know  they  are  just  as  good  in  every  respect  as  the  domestic  chain." 

Conditions  have  changed  since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill. 
Up  to,  say,  three  years  ago  the  foreign  rope  chain  was  inferior  to 
ours,  but  to-day  it  is  much  better  made  and  is  nearly  as  good  as  the 
American  cham.  In  addition  to  better  worlnnanship,  they  have 
learned  to  make  a  better  quality  of  rolled-gold-plated  wire  for  their 
chain,  and  in  addition  reduced  price  about  10  per  cent.  During  this 
period  wages  in  Khode  Island  have  advancca  29.8  per  cent.  You 
will  notice  the  increase  in  duty  which  we  ask  for  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  improvement  made  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  the  quality 
of  his  goods,  in  the  reduction  he  has  made  in  his  price,  and  the  ad- 
vance paid  in  wages  in  this  country. 

As  mesh  bags  and  rope,  cable,  and  curb  chain  come  from  Pforzheim, 
we  submit  list  of  wages  paid  there  and  in  Providence,  R.  I. : 


Jewelers 

Stampers 

8t  lie  i«etter8  . 

Bmn^vets 

Tool  makers.. 

Helpers 

Polwhers 

Chain  makers 
Foremau 


Providence, 
R.I. 

Pforzheim. 

Pfrday. 
92.60toS3.fiO 

Per  day. 
M4.04toll4.40 

2.00 to   8.50 

4.04  to   4.40 

3. 00  to  5.00 

6. 02  to   6.60 

8.00  to   8.50 

6. 42  to   6.00 

8.00  to   6.00 

4. 87  to   5.20 

1.00  to   1.66 

8. 18  to   8.40 

2.00  to   8.00 

2, 48  to   2.68 

1.16  to   2.00 

2. 49  to   2.70 

4.16  to   6.00 

8. 00  to  12. 00 

Differential. 


81. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


25  to  12. 40 

00  to  2.40 

75  to  3.65 

to  2.00 

80  lo  4.60 

20  to  .80 

38to  2.80 

55  to  1.80 
20  to  2.00 


We  have  not  the  cost  of  labor  in  detail  as  above  for  Gablonz,  where 
Exhibits  O  and  I  came  from^ut  we  are  told  that  labor  is  very  much 
cheaper  in  Gablonz  than  in  JPforzheim. 

Exhibit  Z  consists  of  14  samples  of  rolled-gold-plated  cable  chain 
soldered  by  an  expert  gold  and  silver  smith  of  Japan.    Domestic 

firices  quoted  are  f  mm  a  manufacturing  company  of  Providence,  R.  L 
t  is  exactly  what  they  pay  their  chain  makers  without  any  overhead 
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ehfirgei  (which  are  S8^  per  cent)  or  allowance  for  aolder  used,  or 
profit  in  any  form. 
The  foreign  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Yokohama, 


Nvnber. 


8a: 


IS. 

M... 

1«A. 

17... 

17A. 

21... 

21A. 

»B. 

SIR. 

M... 


Domestic 

Japanese 

»o]<lerii« 

NoMerinir 

per  foot. 

per  foot. 

Onto. 

Yen. 

0.07 

.OS 

.04 

.07 

.04 

81 

.04 

2i 

.04 

Si 

.09 

n 

.02 

3 

.03 

2 

.02 

4 

.03 

3 

.08 

•ii 

.02 

Differen- 
tial. 


Onit. 


44 

U 
2 

u 

2 
H 

i 

2 

« 

1 

ft 


With  this  unfair  comparison,  the  Japanese  prices  are  on  the 
average  just  one-half  the  domestic  prices.  I  wish  to  quote  part  of 
the  Japan  Manufacturing  Company^s  letter  of  November  5,  1908,  as 
follows :  "  Our  present  capacity  in  soldering  is  about  5,000  feet  per 
day.  It  will,  however,  be  very  easily  increased  if  necessary  to  any 
more,  and  when  your  order  be  a  large  one  we  will  make  special  quota- 
tions at  a  lower  figure  and  sincerely  ask  your  patronage."  In  this 
quotation  from  this  letter  you  will  notice  that  the  Japan  manufac- 
turers of  their  own  accord  plainly  state  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  quote  lower  prices  if  they  can  have  the  business.  For  the  names 
of  the  forei^  and  domestic  chain  makers  see  Confidential  Ex- 
hibits C  and  D. 

The  plated  wire  used  in  this  chain  is  made  in  this  country,  and 
by  special  machinery  is  wound,  sawed,  and  linked  ready  to  solder. 
This  is  the  way  the  importation  of  rolled  gold-plated  rope  chain 
began  in  this  country ;  that  is,  wire  was  made  here,  sent  to  Germany, 
and  returned  in  the  shape  of  rope  chain.  Soon  the  (jermans  bought 
a  chain  machine  here,  and  made  themselves  as  manv  more  as  they 
needed.  They  also  improved  the  quality  of  their  rolled  gold-plated 
wire  so  that  to-day  we  nave  practically  lost  the  exportation  of  plated 
wire  to  Germany  to  be  made  into  chain. 

The  Japanese  are  bright  people,  good  at  copying,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  will  have  chain  machines  of  their  own,  will  also  make  the 
plated  wire,  and  all  that  has  been  done  to  us  by  the  Germans  will 
soon  be  duplicated  by  the  Japanese. 

When  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  we  feared  England  and  France 
on  certain  lines.  To-day  Germany  has  taken  the  place  of  both  of 
these  countries  and  in  the  near  future,  from  present  indications,  we 
shall  witness  an  industrial  battle  for  the  jewelry  business  of  this 
country  between  Japan  and  Germany. 

The  Germans  alreadv  have  us  at  a  ffreat  disadvantage  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  labor.  What  will  happen  when  the  Japanese 
get  into  this  market  in  earnest  no  one  can  foretell. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  from  eaUe  diain  like  this 
exhibit  we  make  curb  chain.    See  exhibits  Y  and  A. 
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Exhibit  AA.-^CaAalogues.  To  substantiate  our  claiia  that  mesh 
bags,  silver  novelties,  touet  articles,  and  other  silver  goods  should  be 
classed  as  jewelry,  we  submit  two  catalogues  of  Paye  &  Baker  Com- 
pany, manufacturing  jewelers  aiid  silversmiths  of  North  Attleboro, 
and  one  of  Theodore  W.  Foster  &  Bro.  Company,  of  Providence, 
showing  that  these  articles  are  made  by  our  jewelry  factories,  im 
connection  with  a  general  line  of  jewelry,  and  sold  to  the  trade  as 
jewelry. 

We  also  submit  finely  illustrated  and  extensive  catalogue  of  Frana 
Spiedel,  a  large  manufacturer  of  chain  in  Pforzheim,  Germany,  who, 
it  is  said,  is  importing  large  quantities  of  chain  into  this  country;  also 
Japanese  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Shimizen  &  Co.  (read  from  the  back) 
illustrating  a  large  variety  of  jewelry  consisting  of  scarf  pins,  charms, 
rings,  cham,  pencils,  spectacles,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  showmg  the  Jape 
are  willing  to  supply  us  with  jewelry  as  well  as  chain.  (See  Ex- 
hibit Z.) 

^  There  is  a  large  volume  of  business  done  all  the  year  round  on  mil- 
linery ornaments.  They  are  practically  all  imported  at  the  present 
time.  Our  manufacturers  who  make  the  cheaper  grade  or  goods 
have  the  facilities,  the  tool  makers,  the  bench  hands,  the  colorers, 
the  stone  setters,  and  the  shops  to  make  these  ornaments.  They  are 
anxious  to  get  this  business,  but  can  not  do  so  on  account  of  the  low 
wages  abroad  and  the  low  duty  at  home.  Put  millinery  ornaments 
in  paragraph  434,  and  we  can  get  a  share  of  this  business,  and  the 
Government  get  an  increased  revenue,  as  lots  of  goods  are  bound  to 
be  imported  anyway. 

We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  brief  submitted  by  Doctor  Kunz,  gem 
expert  (for  several  years  connected  with  the  house  of  Tiffany  &  Co., 
New  York),  in  which  he  states  that  the  duty  of  CO  per  cent  on  jewelry 
is  prohibitive,  and  30  to  40  per  cent  woulcf  produce  more  revenue  to 
the  Government,  and  we  answer  that  statement  by  saying  that  un- 
doubtedly Mr.  Kunz  had  in  mind  jewelry  of  the  more  expensive  char- 
acter, jewelry  made  by  the  single  piece,  a  special  design  of  which  is 
made  for  that  particular  piece,  and  is  not  duplicated  for  another  sim- 
ilar piece,  such  as  the  finest  specimens  of  the  jewelers'  art  that  can  be 
produced  in  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  high-art  centers, 
jewelry  set  with  many  high-cost  precious  stones. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Doctor  Kunz  did  not  have  in  mind,  and 
barely  possible  that  he  does  not  know  about,  the  jewelry  that  is  made 
in  Providence  and  the  Attleboros,  to  be  sold  by  the  dozen  and  by  the 
gross,  the  kind  of  jewelry  made  in  large  quantities  in  our  factories  in 
which  the  labor  cost  exceeds  by  far  that  of  the  material  used  therein. 

Please  note  in  our  exhibits  the  item  of  labor  exceeds  many  times 
the  cost  of  the  material  used.  By  comparing  our  exhibits  with  our 
statements  of  costs  here  and  abroad,  you  will  see  that  Doctor  Kunz's 
statement  of  30  to  40  per  cent  duty  does  not  fit  our  industry  on 
the  top,  side,  or  bottom. 

An  importer  in  New  York  has  samples  of  gold  brooches  set  with 
pearls  and  corals  brought  in  under  paragraph  434.  If  this  can  be 
done  to-day,  wouldn't  the  jewelry  factories  of  Pforzheim  get  busy  if 
you  followed  Doctor  Kunz's  suggestion  and  made  the  duty  on  jewelry 
80  to  40  per  cent,  and  wouldn't  it  close  a  like  number  of  factories  in 
Providence  and  the  Attleboros  ?     We  surely  know  it  would. 
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Furthermore,  you  can  readily  see  the  duty  asked  for,  85  per  cent, 
is  nowhere  near  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  labor  abroad  and 
the  labor  here  on  the  same  article.  Consequently,  duty  recommended 
by  us,  not  being  prohibitive  or  anywhere  near  it,  will  protect  the 
industry  somewhat  and  produce  a  greater  revenue  than  the  present 
rate  of  duty. 

As  a  remedy  for  existing  evils  as  shown  by  our  exhibits  we  urge 
that  our  recommendations  in  regard  to  correcting  wrong  classification 
be  adopted. 

Also,  that  paragraph  434  be  amended  so  that  jewelry  finished  or 
unfinished  will  come  to  this  country  as  jewelry  and  pay  duty  as  jew- 
elry rather  than  as  metal. 

Our  exhibits  show  that  our  product  is  75  to  95  per  cent  labor,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  price  paid  labor  here  and  abroad  the  present 
duty  does  not  give  us  aclequate  protection — that  we  need  a  duty  com- 
mensurate with  the  difference  between  labor  here  and  abroad. 

Our  request  for  a  duty  of  85  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  not  prohibitive. 
The  foreign  manufacturer,  as  represented  by  agents  in  this  country, 
boasts  that  if  we  double  the  duty  he  can  still  bring  his  goods  in,  and 
we  firmly  believe  that  with  the  rate  we  ask  for  with  his  cheap  labor 
he  will  be  able  to  export  jewelry  to  this  country  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  home  product,  but  with  the  ad- 
vanced rate  of  duty,  proper  classification,  and  the  doing  away  with 
the  so-called  "  German  agreement  "  the  Government  could  reasonably 
expect  an  increased  revenue,  as  heretofore  it  has  been  a  great  loser  by 
wrong  or  improperly  interpreted  classification. 

Tariff  Committee  of  New  England  Manufacturing 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths'  Association. 
Henry  G.  Thresher,  Chairman. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  January  2, 1908. 

State  of  Rhode  Island,  County  of  Providence: 

In  the  city  of  Providence,  on  this  9th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1909, 
personally  appeared  Henry  G.  Thresher,  to  me  known,  and  he  sub- 
scribed the  foregoing  brief  in  my  presence  and  made  oath  that  all  in- 
formation and  statements  contained  therein  are  true  and  correct,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Before  me : 

[seal.]  Robert  S.  Emerson,  Notary  Public. 


SAFETY   FUSE. 

THE  ENSION-BICEFOBD  COMPANY,  SIMSBUEY,  CONN.,  FILES  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL BEIEF  ADVOCATING  BETENTION  OF  PRESENT 
DUTY. 

SiMSBURY,  Conn.,  January  12^  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Under  the  tariff  schedule  of  1897  fuse  is  not  separately 
classified,  and  the  rule  for  all  fuses,  except  what  is  known  as  gutta- 
percha fuse,  has  been  to  class  them  under  paragraph  347,  manufac- 
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tures  of  which  the  component  material  of  chief  value  is  hemp  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  by  which  the  duty  is  45  per  cent.  This  lacK  of 
separate  classification  has  led  to  constant  contusion  as  to  the  proper 
section  under  which  duty  should  be  levied  and  an  effort  on  the 

5 art  of  the  importers  to  have  it  classified  under  sections  carrying  less 
uty.  They  have  convinced  the  custom-house  that  ffutta-percha  fuse 
should  be  classified  under  paragraph  450^  the  manufactures  of  which 
the  component  material  of  chief  value  is  gutta-percha,  thus  takinjg 
the  duty  of  35  per  cent.  Recently  they  have  secured  a  decision  ad- 
mitting gutta-percha  fuse  under  paragraph  449,  taking  duty  of  30 
per  cent,  as  a  manufacture  whose  component  material  of  chief  value 
IS  india  rubber. 

Gutta-percha  fuse  is  made  in  Europe  in  a  variety  of  ways,  using 
more  or  less  gutta-percha,  so  that  one  classification  or  another  mny 
be  applicable,  according  to  the  method  of  manufacture.  We  know 
of  one  prominent  brand  made  there  in  which  the  component  material 
of  chiei  value  by  a  large  margin  is  cotton  yarn.  Furthermore,  Solas. 
a  high  chemical  authority,  says  that  balata  is  "  only  a  better  quality  of 
gutta-percha,  having  identical  chemical  composition,"  and  yet  under 
the  above  Treasury  decision  it  is  used  as  a  oasis  for  securing  a  less 
duty  on  fuse.  It  is  very  desirable  to  end  this  indefiniteness  and  con- 
fusion by  giving  fuse  a  separate  classification,  applying  the  same  rat* 
of  duty  to  all  varieties. 

MATERIALS. 

The  principal  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  safety  fuse  with 
the  present  prices  for  same  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  are  as 
follows  : 


Jnte  yarn 

Cotton  yarn 

Cotton  cloth  a 

Asphalt 

Sheet  gutta-percha . 

Ghie r. 

China  clay 

Whiting 

Paper 

Coal 

Powder 


[•rices  in  Europe. 


6|  cents  per  pound.. 
16i  centH  per  pound. 


«:n.40perton 

S8  ceni»  per  pound . . . 
8|  cents  per  pound . . . 

$*>..tO  per  Ion 

$6.20  iHirton 

3|  cents  per  pound. . . 

S4. 50  per  ton 

8.93  cents  per  pound. 


Prices  In  United  States. 


8  cents  per  pound. 
18  cents  per  pound. 

S23  per  ton. 

50  cents  p(*r  pound. 

10  cents  per  pound. 

m.SOpert'.n. 

110.40  I >er  ton. 

4i  cents  per  pound. 

94.05  per  ton. 

17. 10  cents  per  pound. 


o  Unable  to  gpt  quotations  of  similar  quality. 


Practically  all  the  different  materials  used  here  are  the  product 
of  American  labor. 


LABOR. 


European  fuse  makers  employ  about  20  per  cent  males  and  80  per 
cent  females;  American,  65  per  cent  males  and  35  per  cent  females. 
The  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  per  day  with 
those  paid  in  England  is  as  follows: 

United  Staten, 

Per  day. 

Males -  $1.60  to  12.00 

Females 1.00  to    1.75 


I 
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Enfflamd, 

Perdfty. 

Males 10.75  to  $1.00 

Veaiales .37 

Wages  in  Germany  are  about  the  same  or  less. 

The  above  is  for  ordinary  labor  only.  Skilled  labor,  of  which  a 
very  considerable  amoimt  is  required,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  from  $2 
to  $5  per  day. 

IMPQBTATIONS. 

Under  the  present  tariflf  a  large  quantity  of  fuse  is  imported. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fuse  is  not  separately  classified,  tnere  is 
no  record  kept  by  the  customs  service  showing  the  total  amount  of 
importation  of  fuse.  However,  we  give  below  the  principal  importers 
into  this  country,  with  the  amount  of  importation  as  far  as  we  hav^ 
J[)een  able  to  ascertain  them. 


r m n/v^om  Approzixaate  Amount  of  annjial 

iinponera.  ^  importirtlon. 


f nioloid  Fuse  Co..  J.  Fitz  Brind.  preaident,  Denver,  Colo 7.560,000  feet. 

K.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemonrs  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del 14.000,000  feet. 

Giant  PowderCo..  San  Fmncisco,  Cal I  Unable  to  get  figures. 

poodtill  &  Perkins,  8i«n  Francisco,  Cal Considerable. 

%uto1yte  Maniifticturing  Co.,  New  York  City Large  quantity. 

DarbyshireA  Evans,  Kl  Paso,  Tex 1,000.000  or '2.000,000  feet. 

Burton  Powder  Co.,  Wttsburg.  Pa Large  quantity. 

J.  H.  liHuA  Co..  New  York  City !  Considemble. 

Germania  Importing  Co.,  New  York  City <        Do. 


Owing  to  severe  competition  with  foreign-made  fuse,  and  the  fact 
that  freight  rates  from  continental  ports  to  Denver  are  less  than  from 
Simsbury  to  Denver,  we  are  forced  at  present  to  sell  in  Colorado  dis- 
trict at  prices  very  little,  if  any,  above  cost.  Under  present  condi- 
tions the  Germans,  particularly  in  their  shipments  or  gutta-percha 
fuse  to  this  country,  are  availing  themselves  of  a  dumping  ground,  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  we  at  times  have  found  it  convenient  to 
do  with  Mexico,  in  order  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  product  and  keep 
our  employees  steadily  at  worlc,  though  the  prices  at  which  we  seu 
there  are  practically  without  profit. 

PROFrrS  OF  BUSrNESS. 

The  profits  of  the  business  of  fuse  manufacturing  are  moderate, 
the  dividends  of  the  Ensign-Bickford  Company  being  6  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  National  Fuse  and  Powder  Company,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
in  which  this  company  has  been  interested  for  the  last  ten  years,  has 
never  paid  a  diviaend.  mainly  owing  to  severe  competition  from  the 
imported  article. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  hazardous  na- 
ture of  the  business,  which  necessarily  results  from  the  handling  of 
ffunpowder.  There  have  been  numerous  explosions  in  the  history  of 
this  company  and  heavy  loss  of  life.  An  explosion  which  took  place 
three  years  ago  cost  15  lives  and  a  very  large  amount  of  money. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  materials  and  labor  in  this 
country,  we  feel  that  to  give  a  fair  opportunity  to  American  manu- 
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facturers  and  labor  interests,  the  duty  should  not  be  reduced.  We 
respectfully  submit  the  above,  and  ask  that  safety  fuse  of  all  kinds 
be  given  a  separate  classificatimi  and  placed  upon  the  list  at  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  as  originally  providea  under  the  Dingley  law. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  fix  maximum  and  minimum  duties  on  this 
article,  we  ask  that  the  maximum  be  45  per  cent,  as  under  the  Dingley 
law,  and  that  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  40  per  cent  may  be  made^ 
applicable  only  to  such  countries  as  admit  this  same  article  to  their 
own  markets  at  no  higher  rates  of  duty. 

Thb  Ensign-Bickfobd  Co., 
R.  H.  Ensign,  President 


THE  NATIONAL  FUSE  AND  FOWDEB  COMFAHY,  DSN7BE,  COLO., 
ASKS  HAINTENANCE  OF  FBESENT  DUTIES  ON  SAFETY  FXTSK 

Denver,  Colo.,  January  10^  1909. 

COKMTmBK  ON  WaTS  AND  MbaNS, 

Washington^  Z>.  0. 

Gentlemen:  Under  the  present  tariff  schedule,  there  being  no 
separately  classified  duty  on  fuse,  it  is  possible  for  foreign  fuse  manu- 
facturers to  secure  a  duty  on  fuse  whicn  varies  from  80  per  cent  to  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  paragraphs  347,  849,  and  850,  according 
to  the  component  material  of  chief  value  used  in  its  manufacture, 
which  arrangement  is  used  as  a  basis  for  securing  a  low  dutjr  on  fuse. 

We  maintain  that  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  American  fuse 
industry  and  to  place  the  American  manufacturers  on  an  even  footing 
with  foreign  manufacturers  who  export  to  the  United  States,  first, 
that  there  should  be  a  separately  classified  duty  on  fuse ;  second,  that 
this  duty  should  not  be  less  than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

MATERIALS. 


Practically  all  the  different  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
American-made  fuse  are  the  products  of  American  labor. 

Practically  all  the  different  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
foreign-made  fuse  are  the  products  of  foreign  labor. 

We  offer  the  following  comparisons  of  the  prices  of  material  pre- 
vailing in'  the  United  States  and  the  extremely  low  prices  of  material 
prevailing  in  Europe : 


Jote  ram 

Cotton  yarn , 

Cotton  doth.    (Unable  to  get  quotations 
of  similar  quality.) 

Anphalt 

Sheet  Kutta-pereha , 

Gfkie 

China  clay 

WhlUnj? 

Paper 

Coal 

Powder 


I*rice?  in  Europe. 


61  cents  per  i)ound  . . 
16i  cents  per  pound. . 

$31.40  per  ton 

38  (*entB  T>er  )>ound  . . 
3i  cents  per  pound.. 

^.50  per  ton 

96.20  per  ton 

3}  cents  per  pound .. 

S4.50per  ton 

8.98  cents  per  pound 


Prices  in  United  States. 


8  cents  per  pound 
18  oQQts  per  pound. 


923  per  ton. 

60  cents  per  pound. 

10  cenUi  per  pound. 

il5..'i0  per  ion. 

•^0.40  per  ton. 

41  cento  per  pound. 

t4.66  |>er  ton. 

17.10  cents  per  pound. 
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Below  we  submit  the  following  figures,  showing  the  relative  cost 
of  labor  prevailing  in  the  United  States  and  Germany,  as  ascertained 
by  our  superintendent,  L.  J.  Beemer,  who  spent  considerable  time 
in  the  largest  fuse  factory  in  the  Prussian  Empire : 
Germany : 

Per  hour. 

Mnles   $0.  COS 

Fenmles  - , .  028 

United  States: 

Males   .  20 

Females .  125 

German  fuse  makers  employ  about  80  per  cent  females  and  20  per 
cent  males.  United  States  fuse  makers  employ  about  65  per  cent 
females  and  35  per  cent  males. 

EFFECTS  OF  PRESENT  TARIFF  SCHEDUIiE. 

The  cost  of  material  and  labor  in  Germany  makes  it  possible  for 
one  of  the  prominent  German  fuse  manufacturers,  whose  competition 
we  meet  with  daily,  to  quote  their  leading  brand  of  ^tta-percha  fuse 
at  $1.91  per  1,000  feet  f.  o.  b.  vessels  at  foreimi  point  ot  shipment. 
This  price  includes  the  manufacturer's  profit,  the  freight  from  factory 
to  vessel,  and  loading  charges  on  vessel.  This  quotation  of  $1.91  is 
but  G3  per  cent  of  our  actual  cost  of  manufacture,  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  cost  of  placing  the  fuse  on  the  market  and  a  reason- 
able manufacturer's  profit. 

It  also  makes  it  possible  for  fuse  importers  and  foreign  manufac- 
turers to  sell  fuse  in  the  middle  West  at  a  price  that  we  can  not  meet 
without  quoting  our  fuse  at  actual  cost. 

It  also  makes  it  possible  for  the  E.  I.  du  Pont-De  Nemours  Powder 
Company  and  Giant  Powder  Company  and  J.  Fitz  Brind  to  bring 
German-manufactured  fuse  into  Denver  for  distribution  in  the  Middle 
West  in  such  quantity  as  to  practically  equal  the  total  sales  of  Ameri- 
can-manufactured fuse  sold  in  the  Middle  West. 

In  1900  the  National  Fuse  and  Powder  Company  erected  its  plant 
at  Denver,  and  it  was  equipped  with  fuse  machinery  and  appliances 
imported  from  Germany  under  direction  of  L.  J.  Beemer,  superin- 
tendent, who  had  previously  spent  considerable  time  in  Germany  in 
the  largest  fuse  factory,  learning  the  process  of  making  gutta-percha 
fuse.     For  five  years  this  company  manufactured,  at  a  loss,  gutta- 

Siercha  fuse  similar  to  the  fuse  now  being  imported,  owing  to  the  dif- 
erence  in  cost  of  labor  and  material,  and  finally  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  the  manufacture  of  gutta-percha  fuse  and  discard  all  of 
the  machinery  which  had  been  imported  from  Germany.  The  plant 
was  then  equipped  with  new  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  taped 
fuses,  which  command  a  lower  price  on  the  market. 

The  present  tariff  schedule  further  offers  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus  product.  One  importer's 
^[uotations  vary  according  to  the  price  that  can  be  obtained,  provid- 
ing that  price  is  a  trifle  lower  than  the  American  manufacturer's 
price,  thus  demoralizing  the  market  and  making  a  reasonable  profit 
impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer. 
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PROFITS  OF  BUSINESS. 

Possibly  the  best  proof  we  can  offer  to  substantiate  the  above 
statements  is  the  following  fact: 

That  the  National  Fuse  and  Powder  Company,  meeting,  as  it  does, 
the  severe  competition  of  foreimi  manufactured  fuse,  has  shown 

auite  a  loss  for  the  ten  years  it  has  been  in  existence,  regardless  of 
le  fact  that  the  plant  of  this  company  is  modern  in  every  way,  with 
the  latest  and  most  modern  equipment,  and  with  the  production  of  a 
fuse  equal  in  quality  with  the  foreign-made  product. 

We  feel  that  to  give  a  fair  opportunity  to  American  manufacturers 
and  labor  interests  the  duty  sliould  not  be  reduced,  but  that  fuse 
^ould  be  given  a  separate  classification  and  be  placed  upon  the  list 
at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  National  Fuse  and  Powder  Co. 
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SCHEDULER -WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL 

WOOL. 

JOHV  H.  HcIIEOT  SOIT  &  CO.,  NOBTH  HOIfMOXTTH,  HE.,  ADVOCATE 
DUTIES  BASED  OV  THE  WEIGHT  OF  SCOXTEED  WOOL. 

North  Monmouth,  Me.,  January  8, 1909., 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  Wliile  collecting  a  rivon  number  of  cents  per  pound 
duty  upon  wool,  under  general  classification,  may  be  very  simple, 
this  method  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  operates  to  the  disadvantage 
of  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  less  fortunate  than  their 
fellow-importers  of  sugar,  lead  ore,  etc.,  in  having  to  pay  duty  at 
tlie  same  rate,  whether  a  wool  shrinks  16  or  70  per  cent.  This  in- 
equality has  been  urged  by  various  experts,  who  have  appeared  bo- 
fore  your  honorable  committee,  as  a  ground  for  the  application  to  wool 
of  an  ad  valorem  rate  or  some  other  equitable  basis  of  adjustment. 

Ihat  this  irreo;ularity  of  shrinkage  exists  is  an  admitted  fact.  The 
result  is  that  mills  using  certain  classes  of  wool  with  Hght  shrinkage 
are  paying  duty  equal  to  14.3  cents  per  clean  pound,  while  other 
manufacturers  importing  wools  with  heavy  shrinkage  have  to  pay 
equal  to  31.5  cents  per  clean  pound. 

Various  objections,  however,  can  be  raised  against  the  imposition 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  In  these  days  of  frequent  changes  in  prices, 
constant  differences  of  opinion  as  to  values  would  be  inevitable. 
The  obvious  remedy  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  scoured  weight  as 
the  basis  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  would  fully  protect  the 
interests  of  the  revenue  and  have  been  found  to  be  practicable  with 
regard  to  other  articles.  Iho  details  would  of  course  have  to  be 
arranged  with  due  consideration  of  the  various  points  brought  for- 
ward during  the  present  hearings. 

The  estimated  scoured  yield  ccing  the  basis  on  which  wool  is  val- 
ued by  prospective  buyers  and  sellers,  the  clean  pound  would  there- 
fore te  the  logical  standard  of  duty.  Ihe  detailed  methods  now 
being  elaborated  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 
and  already  in  use  at  conditioning  houses,  here  and  in  Europe,  for 
moisture,  scouring,  and  other  tests  of  wool,  tops,  and  yarns,  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  such  an  adjustment  of  duties  untler  Schedule  K. 
^  Hoping  that  this  subject  may  be  taken  up  in  conjunction  with  the 
tests  of  shrinkage  now  being  made  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee. 

\  '^^  Most  respectfully,  yours, 

John  H.  McIlroy  Son  &  Co. 
Per  John  H.  McIlroy,  Treasurer. 
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SIDNEY  BLUHENTHAl,  HEW  TOSK,  SUBMITS  ABOUKEHT  FOB 
DUTIES  BASED  OV  THE  WEIGHT  OF  SCOUBED  WOOL. 

New  York,  January  19,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  importance  of  equalizing  the  tariff  rates 
on  wool  and  wool  goods  and  thus  removing  some  of  the  great  discrimi- 
nations against  special  branches  of  the  wool  industry,  I  beg  to  submit 
for  your  consideration  and  to  request  that  you  make  it  a  part  of  the 
tariff  hearings  before  your  committee,  the  accompanjang  editorial 
from  the  January,  1909,  issue  of  the  Textile  World  hecord,  of  Boston. 
The  logical  remedy  for  the  unequal  incidence  of  the  wool  duties 

Eointed  out  by  the  Textile  World  Record  is  to  levy  them  upon  the 
asis  of  the  scoured  weight.  The  necessary  tests  of  conditionmg  and 
scouring  could  be  made  on  the  principles  now  being  elaborated  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  already  in  operation  at  testing 
houses  in  Bradford,  Koubaix,  and  New  York. 

The  total  quantity  of  raw  and  semimanufactured  materials  passing 
annually  through  the  northern  French  conditioning  houses  amounts 
to  about  225,000,000  pounds,  while  the  Bradford  conditioning  house 
handles  about  77,000,000  pounds,  which  proves  that  the  United  States 
should  do  this  work  on  which  so  far  they  have  been  behind  the  times. 
If  the  fundamental  question  of  the  duty  on  raw  wool  were  once 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  settlement  of  other  points  would  be  mate- 
rially facilitated. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Sidney  Blumenthal. 


[From  the  Textile  World  Record,  Boston,  January,  1908.] 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  before  the  committee  is  the 
removal  in  the  inequalities  in  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens.  The  new  tariff  should 
afford  adequate  protection  to  all  branches  of  the  industry.  That  is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  revision  must  be  made.  It  should  also  bear  equally  on  all 
branches,  favoring  none  at  the  expense  of  the  others  or  of  the  consumer.  The 
inequalities  encountered  first  are  tnose  in  rates  on  wool.  As  it  comes  from  the 
sheep's  back  and  is  received  at  the  mill,  wool  contains  a  widely  varying  amount  of 
grease  and  dirt.  Some  lots  may  consist  of  three-quarters  grease  and  one-quarter 
clean  wool;  other  lots,  one-quarter  grease  and  three-quarters  clean  wool;  and  no  two 
lots  shrink  exactly  alike. 

The  Dingley  law  fixes  the  tariff  on  wool  at  a  uniform  amount  per  pound  of  grease 
wool,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  grease  it  contains.  Here  lies  the  fiuidamental  and 
insurmountable  difficulty  with  a  specific  duty  on  grease  wool.  A  duty  of  11  cents 
a  pound  amounts  in  fact  to  44  cents  per  pound  of  clean  wool  if  there  is  75  per  cent  of 
grease  present,  and  to  only  14§  cents  per  pound  of  clean  wool  if  there  is  25  per  cent 
of  grease.  The  result  is  that  the  11-cent  duty  on  wool  excludes  the  heavy  shrinking 
wools  from  the  country.  In  effect  the  law  says:  *'No  wool  shrinking  oyer  a  certain 
amount  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  except  at  a  loss."  It  is  impossible 
to  escape  this  prohibition  by  scouring  the  wool  abroad,  because  the  law  expressly  pro- 
vides tnat  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  on  grease  wool. 

The  wools  required  by  the  carded  woolen  industry  are  the  short,  heavy  shrinking 
grades.  This  explains  one  reason  why  the  specific  duty  on  wool  is  a  serious  burden 
on  the  carded  woolen  industry'  and  bears  lightly  on  the  worsted  trade  for  which  the 
light  shrinking  wools  are  chiefly  adapted. 

Deprived  wholly  of  any  supply  of  foreign  wool,  the  carded  woolen  industry  is  forced 
to  rely  on  the  domestic  clip,  which  provides  less  than  half  the  wool  (clean  weight) 
used  m  the  country.  This  domestic  supply  is  still  further  restricted  by  the  fact  tnat 
worsted  machinery  has  been  steadily  developed  so  as  to  com  I)  and  ?pin  shorter  wools 
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for  worsted  good."'.  Thw  ip  a  second  reason  why  the  carded  woolen  industry  is  placed 
at  a  di^^advautuge. 

Restricted  to  a  small  part  of  a  small  domestic  clip,  the  woolen  manufacturer  turns 
to  the  by-products  of  worsted  manufacture  and  to  reworked  wool  (fhoddy)  for  a  sup- 
ply of  raw  material,  and  again  finds  conditions  advercse  to  him.  The  duty  on  noils, 
Uie  by-product  of  worrited  combing,  which  the  worsted  spinner  can  not  use,  is  so  high 
as  to  prohibit  importations,  and  as  a  result  the  carded  woolen  manufacturer  is  forced 
to  pay  the  worsted  manufacturer  a  high  price  for  a  very  limited  supply  of  domestic 
noils. 

The  carded  woolen  manufacturer  finds  a  similar  condition  when  he  turns  from  noils 
to  wool  waste  and  reworked  wool.  Prohibitory  duties  on  the  foreign  supply  restrict 
him  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  home  supply. 

The  products  of  the  carded  woolen  industry  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the 
people  with  warm  clothing  at  a  low  price.  They  are  preeminently  the  clothing  of 
Qie  poor  and  of  tho^e  in  moderate  circumstances.  The  effect  of  the  present  law  has 
been  to  make  cotton,  instead  of  carded  woolen  cloth,  the  substitute  for  the  higher 
priced  worsted,  and  thus  deprive  the  consumer  of  an  adequate  supply  of  warm  cloth- 
mg  at  a  moderate  price. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  carded  woolen  induntry  has  been 
starved  while  the  worsted  industry  has  been  placed  in  a  favorable  position  by  reason 
of  the  low  duty  on  light  shrinking  worsted  wools  and  of  the  high  prices  at  which  the 
,   ^s^^rsted  by-products  have  been  sold  to  carded  woolen  and  knitting  mills. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  carded  woolen  industry  has  languished  under  these  condi- 
•tions,  nor  that  those  identified  with  it  should  now  appeal  vehemently  for  a  recasting  of 
the  tariff  on  wool  and  wool  goodsat  the  coming  revision.  It  is  our  purpose  here  not  to 
recommend  a  definite  schedule,  but  rather  to  point  out  facts  that  would  aid  in  framing 
such  a  schedule.  If  objection  is  raised  to  the  abandonment  of  specific  duties  on  wool 
on  the  score  of  danger  of  undervaluations,  this  question  may  well  be  asked,  Is  the  evil 
of  undervaluations  with  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  w^hich  evil  can'be  limited  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  Government,  likel)^  to  be  greater  than  the  evil  of  discrimination  against  heavy 
shrinking  wools,  which  evil  can  not  be  limited  in  any  way  whatever?  It  is  up  to  the 
advocates  of  specific  rates  on  wool  to  propose  a  schedule  under  which  such  rates  will 
not  favor  some  and  discriminate  against  others. 

Another  problem  before  the  committee,  and  which  is  still  more  closely  interlaced 
with  the  technical  details  of  textile  manufacturing,  is  the  framing  of  a  schedule  of  rates 
on  wool  fabrics  which  will  be  uniform  on  all  grades  of  goods.  The  first  step  in  reaching 
a  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  obtain  facts.  The  present  law  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  requires  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  wool  cloth.  The  error 
of  such  a  general  proposition  is  at  once  evident  because  of  the  variable  shrinkage  of 
greaso  wools.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  the  committee  to  know  that  the  4  to  1  ratio  is 
wrong.  They  are  charged  with  the  task  of  finding  out  what  is  right.  It  will  aid  them 
in  this  searchto  know  just  how  the  present  law  with  its  4  to  1  ratio  has  operated  on  differ- 
ent fabrics.  With  this  object  in  view  we  have  applied  the  Dingley  rates  to  a  number 
of  wool  fabrics  which  have  either  been  made  or  analyzed  by  us  personallv.  We  know 
as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  know  how  much  material  is  required  to  manufac- 
ture a  pound  of  the  respective  cloths,  and  present  here  the  results  of  our  calculations. 
We  believe  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  results  of  such  an  examination  of  the  Dingley 
schedules  have  been  published: 

\25— WORSTED   SERGE.| 

[1S.4  ounces  per  yard,  54  inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  $1 ,  SlO.crO;  11,£00  pounds  cloth.    This  requires  21,941 

pounds  grease  wool.] 


Duty. 

Dinffloy  duty: 

11 .600  pounds  cloth,  44  ccnf? ST), 060. 00 

56  per  cent  of  «10,000 5,.')()0.00 

Total  duty 10,560.00 

Actual  compensatory  required:  ' 

21,941  pounds  graaso  wool,  11  cents 2,413. 51 


Actual  protection 8, 146. 49 


Per 
cent. 


50.6 
55 


105.6 
24.1 


81.5 
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A96-COTTON  WARP  DRESS  GOODS. 

[6.7  ounces  per  yard,  50  inches  wide;  10,ono  yards,  at  25  cents,  S2,5Q0;  4,187  pounds  cloth.    This  require 

4,515  pounds  uf  grease  wool] 


Duty. 


Dlnglev  duty: 

4,187  pounds  cloth,  44  cents $1,842.28 

60  per  cent  of  12,500 i    1,250.00 


Per 

cent. 


73.7 
50 


Total  duty '  3,092.28     123.7 

Actual  compensatory  required:                                                                                          I  i 

4,515  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents !  496.65      19.d 

Actual  protection I  2,595.63     103.S 


C96- WORSTED  DRESS  GOODS. 


[6.7  ounces  per  yard,  50  Inches  wide;  IC  < 


*  y^rds,  at  40  cents,  S4.000;  4,187  pounds  cloth.    This  will  require 
-rounds  grease  wool] 


Dlngley  duty: 
4.187 


pounds  cloth.  44  cents. 
66  per  cent  of  $4,000 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required: 

9,760  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents. 


Actual  protection. 


$1,842.28       46 
2.200.00       55 


4.0i2.28 
1.073.60 


101 
26.8 


2,968.68       74.2 


E111>-W0R8TED  SERGE,  PIECE  DYED. 

[14)  ounces  per  yard,  66  inches;  10,000  yards,  at  00  cents,  $0,000:  9,0G2  pounds  cloth.    This  would  require 

20,945  pounds  grease  wool.] 


Dlngley  duty: 

9,0(i2  pounds  cloth,  44  cents. 
65  per  cent  of  $9,000 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required: 
20,045  pounds,  11  cents 


$3,987.28 
4,950.00 


8,937.28 
2,303  05 


44.3 
55 


90.3 

2S.6 


Actual  protection 6,033.33  j    73.7 


A220— COTTON  WORSTED. 

[14  ounces,  55  Inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  50  cents.  15.000;  8.750  pounds  cloth.    This  would  require  3,12S 

pounds  grease  wool.] 


Dlngley  duty: 

8,750  pounds.  44  cents $3,850  00 

60  per  cent  of  $5,000 2,500. 00 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required: 
3,125  potmds,  11  cents 


Actual  protection. 


6,350.00 
343  75 


6,006.25 


77 
fiO 


127 

as 


120.2 


A207-COTTON-WARP  CASKET  CLOTH,  COTTON,  WOOL,  AND  SHODDY. 

[15*  ounces  per  yard,  68  inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  50  cents,  $5,000:  0.088  pounds  cloth.    This  will  require 
2,375  pounds  cotton  warp,  1,600  pounds  groaso  wool,  1,125  pounds  raw  cotton,  0,563  pounds  shoddy.] 


Dlngleyduty: 


I 


pounds  cloth.  44  cents ;  $4,262.72 


60  per  cent  of  $5,000. 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required: 

1,000  pounds.  U  cents $1,7«).00 

9,563  pounds,  5  cents 478. 15 


A<;tual  protwtlon. 


2,  £00. 00 


6,7«i2.72 


2,238.15 


4,524.57 


8&a 

50 


i3&.a 


44.8 


90.4 
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e08-PIECE-DYED  KERSEY. 

[25  ounces  prr  srard,  55  Inches.  StocV:  Rack  warp.  ^0  per  cont  Orpfpon.  fiO  p<7  r<nit  shoddy:  face  warp 
and  ttUlnK,  SO  per  cent  California,  £0  percent  shoddy:  10.000  yards,  $  I  25,  $12,500;  15,625  pounds  cloth. 
This  would  require  32,426  pounds  wool  In  greoso,  I3,l(>7  pounds  shoddy.] 

Per 

rent. 


Dlngley  duty: 

15.625  pounds,  44  crats. 
55  per  oent  of  $12,500... 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  rooulred: 

32,421)  pounds.  II  cents $3,560.80 

13,167  pounds,  5 cents 658.35 


Duty. 


$6,875.00 
6,875.00 


13,750.00 


4,225.21 


55 
55 


110 


33.8 


Actual  protection 9,624.71)      76.2 

E382-COTTON-WARP  BEAVER. 

[28  ounces  per  yard,  55  inches;  10,000  yards,  at  75  cents,  $7,S00:  17.500  pounds.  This  quantity  would 
require  3,011  pounds  row  cotton,  1,309  pounds  cotton  warp,  22,123  pounds  shoddy,  4,886  pounds  flne 
wool,  1,137  pounds  coarse  wool.] 


Dlngleyduty: 


pounds,  44  cents I  $7,700.00 


50percentof$7,£00 


Total  duty. 
Actual  compensatory  required: 


,023  poi 
2,123  p< 


pounds,  5  cents l,10Uu  15 


3.750.00 


11,450.00 


1,76&68 


Actual  protection I    9, 681. 32 


102.7 
50 


162.7 


23.6 
110.1 


E2i-IRISH  FRIEZE. 

[34  ounces  per  yard,  55  Inches.    Stock,  50  per  cent  wool  and  50  per  cent  waste;  10,000  yards,  at  $1,  $10,000; 
21,250  pounds  cloth.    This  requires  23,625  poimds  grease  wool,  17,719  pounds  shoddy  and  waste.] 


Dlngley  duty: 

21,250  pounds,  44  cents $9,350.00 

•50  per  cent  of  $10,000 5,000.00 


Total  duty 14,350.00 

Actual  compensatory  required: 

23,625  pounds,  li  cents $2,598.75  ' 

17,719  pounds,  at  5  cents 885.05  , 

3,484.70 


■  I 


Actual  protection '  10,805.30 


03.5 
60 


143.6 


34.8 


108.7 


A211— WOOL  CA8SIMERE,  TERRITORY  WOOL. 

(13  ounces  per  yard,  54  Inches  wido;  10,000  yards,  at  85  cents,  $8,500:  8,125  pounds  doth. 
.^.143  pounds  grease  wool,  shrinking  05  per  cent.  J 

Dlndey  duty: 

8,125  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 

65  per  cent  of  $8,500 


This  will  require 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required: 
32,143  pounds,  11  cents 


Actual  protection. 


$3,575.00 
4,675.00 


8,250.00 
3,5.35.73 


4,714.27 


42 
55 


97 
41.6 


DE— WOOL  DRESS  GOODS,  PIECE  DYED. 


[0  ounces  per  yard,  50  inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  40  cents,$4.000: 3.750  pounds  cloth.    This  would  require 
14,823  pounds  grease  wool,  shrinking  60  per  cent.] 


Dingier  duty: 

3,750  pounds,  44  cents. 
55  per  cent  of  $4,000... 


$1,650.00 
2,200.00 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required: 
14,823  pounds,  11  cents 


Actual  protection. 


3,850.00 
1,630.53 


2,219.47 


41.2 
55 


96.2 
40.8 
65.4 


J812 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  **actual  compenpafory"  is  based  on  the  amount  of  greaee 
wool  extended  at  11  cents  a.pound  and  of  waste  or  shoddy  extended  at  5  cents.  This 
is  on  the  assumption  that  tne  cost  of  wool  in  this  country  is  increased  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  not  always  iho  case.  In  the  case  of  wa^te  and  Fhoddv 
5  cents  a  pound  has  been  allowed,  because  it  would  clearly  be  wrong  to  take  the  full 
Amount  of  the  duty,  10  to  20  cents,  which  in  many  cases  is  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  the  material  in  question.  We  have  sent  to  England  for  samples  of  the  cheap  fabrics 
on  which  the  compensatory  duty  per  pound,  owing  to  the  lower  valuation,  is  lo» 
than  four  times  the  duty  on  a  pound  of  wool,  and  hope  to  give  the  results  of  our 
analysis  in  an  early  issue. 

The  following  summary  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  for  each  of  the  fabrics 
between  the  duty  as  divided  between  **ccmpen6atory'*  and  "protective"  in  the 
present  law  and  as  actually  divided  in  practice. 


Dingley  duty.      {  Actual. 


:  Compen- 1  Protect- !  Compen- 
satory.  I      Ivc.      !  satory. 


A  25  worsted  serge 50.6 

A  96  cotton-warp  dress  goods '  73. 7 

C  96  worsted  dress  goods I  46 

E  119  worsted  serge  piecedycd '  44.3 

A  220  cotton  worsted [  77 

A  207  cotton- warp  casket  cloth 85.2 

608  piece  dyed  kersey 55 

E  382 cotton-warp  beaver '  102.7 

E  24  Irish  frieze ,  93.5 

A  211  wool  casslmcre 42 

D.  E.  wool  dress  goods i  41. 2 


55 

50 

55 

55  . 

50 

50 

55  I 

50 

50  I 

55, 

55  ! 


24.1 
19.9 
26.8 
25.6 
6.8 
44.8 
33.8 
23.6 
34.8 
41.6 
40.8 


;    Total. 

Protects      ^"^y- 
ive.      , 


81.5  . 
103.8 
74.2 
73.7 

120.2     ; 

90.4 
76.2 
119.1 
108.7 
55.4 
55.4 


105.6 
123.7 
'101 

99.8 
127 
135.2 
110 
152.7 
143.5 

97 

96.2 


We  have  purposely  excluded  details  of  cost  of  manufacturing  from  these  tables, 
in  order  to  avoid  complications  and  confine  attention  to  one  important  phase  of  tariff 
revision.  Even  now  they  involve  many  details  and  require  careful  study  in  order 
to  determine  their  bearing  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  One  of  the  defects  in  the 
present  tariff  on  wool  goods,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  public,  is  that  the  aggregate  ad  valorem  rates  amount  in  many  cases  to  con- 
siderably more  than  100  per  cent.  Popular  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  tariff  is  prohibitory  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods.  This  fact  is  bein^  seized 
by  politicians  as  a  basis  for  the  cry  of  discrimination  against  the  poor  and  in  favor 
of  the  rich.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  textile  trade  to  look  the  situation  squarely 
in  the  face  and  devise  some  plan  by  which  the  friends  of  protection  at  W^ashington 
may  be  able  to  frame  a  law  that  will  not  only  avoid  favoring  one  branch  of  the  wool 
and  wool-^oods  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  which  will  remove  all  grounds 
for  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  rates  favor  the  producer  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer. 

When  inec]ualities  in  a  tariff  are  corrected  some  one  must  give  up  an  unfair  advan- 
tage in  justice  to  others.  The  woolgrower,  the  worsted  spinner,  the  woolen  manu- 
focturer,  and  Congress,  representing  all  interests,  including  the  consumer,  should 
get  together  with  the  determination  to  incorporate  in  the  tanff  bill  of  1909  the  square 
deal  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  for  seven  years.  The  woolgrower  may  find 
that  he  needs  protection  against  evils  at  home  more  than  against  imports  from  abroad; 
the  worsted  spinner  may  realize  that  his  higher  interests  require  a  yielding  up  of 
some  of  the  advantages  he  now  possesses;  while  the  carded- woolen  manufacturer 
would  doubtless  gladly  exchange  such  tariff  protection  as  he  does  not  need  for  a 
supply  of  the  raw  material  without  which  he  can  not  live.  And  this  general  equali- 
zation of  rates,  while  affording  adequate  protection  to  American  industry,  will  satisfy 
the  consumer,  who  is  the  final  arbiter  in  this  country. 

A  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  believe  in  adequate  protection  and 
want  it  incorporated  m  the  new  bill.  They  also  want  excessive  protection  abolbhed. 
Under  these  conditions  the  course  for  the  textile  industry  to  adopt  is  plain.  It  is 
to  aid  Congress  to  determine  what  is  adequate  protection  and  to  insist  that  the  rates 
on  all  goods  shall  be  lowered  or  raised  as  may  be  necej«ary  to  bring  them  to  the  *' ade- 
quate "mark.     . 
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WOOLENS. 

EDWABD  MOnt,  MABCELLTJS,  N.  Y.,  UBOES  AD  VALOBEM 

DUTIES. 

Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  January  23,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wdshivrgton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant  and  note  its 
contents. 

As  explained  to  you  in  a  foni^er  letter,  there  are  ^ood  reasons  for 
my  not  oeing  in  a  position  to  place  the  woolen  manufacturers*  side  of 
the  question  before  your  conuiiittee  at  an  earlier  date.  The  woolen 
men  not  having  an  organization  such  as  Mr.  Whitman  has  to  fall  back 
on,  I  do  not  want  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  presenting  the  final 
case  for  the  woolen  manufacturers,  preferring  to  wait  until  after  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Boston  on  the  26th. 

As  you  asked  for  a  speedy  reply,  I  would  like  to  answer  for  myself 
Mr.  Whitman's  letter  in  reply  to  my  open  letter  to  your  committee. 

The  woolen  industry  represents  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars 
invested,  and  has  been  for  n:any  years  one  of  trie  leading  industries 
of  the  country.  For  some  years  back,  failures  in  this  line  have  been 
numerous,  and  many  woolen  mills  are  closed,  and  many  others  only 
partially  employed  at  the  present  time. 

I  take  it,  your  committee  is  desirous  of  doing  the  fair  thing  in 
the  new  tariff  schedule  with  all  branches  of  the  woolen  business, 
and,  as  already  stated  to  you,  it  appears  to  me  and  to  many  other 
woolen  manufacturers  that  the  worsted  branch  of  the  industry  has 
been  receiving  much  favoritism  under  Schedule  K.  This  I  pointed 
out  in  my  open  letter  read  before  your  committee,  and  I  think  the 
matter  so  important  to  a  great  industry  that  your  committee  will 
not  be  justified  in  not  giving  consideration  to  any  statement  that 
may  be  made  by  a  committee  of  woolen  manufacturers,  even  at^a 
later  date  than  your  committee  desires. 

I  fully  understand  that  the  depression  in  the  woolen  industry  is 
due  to  some  extent  to  the  prevaihng  fashion  for  worsted  goods, 
nevertheless  I  am  fully  Ksatisfied  that,  if  the  wool  duties  were  collectea 
in  an  equitable  form,'  and  the  by-products  of  the  worsted  business, 
which  become  the  raw  mat<»rial  of  many  woolen  manufacturers,  were 
made  dutiable  at  a  reasonable  rate,  the  depression  that  now  exists 
will  be  very  much  lessened. 

Referring  to  the  brief  which  Mr.  Whitman  has  filed  with  your 
committee,  he  says  I  evidently  wish  Congress  to  regard  the  compact 
made  by  his  association  with  the  woolgrowers  to  stand  pat  on 
Schedule  K  as  reprehensible.  If  Congress  wishes  to  take  it  that 
way  it  may  do  so,  but  I  had  in  mind  at  that  time  the  idea  that  it 
would  have  been  more  fitting  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Whitman  to  have 
first  called  a  meeting  of  all  those  interested  in  Schedule  K,  giving 
each  branch  of  the  industry'-  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  views, 
and  of  the  joint  assemblage  coming  to  some  understanding,  instead 
of  expecting  when  he  pulled  the  string  that  all  present  should  vote 
"yea"  on  what  had  been  agreed  upon  with  the  woolgrowers.  whether 
it  agre^ed  with  the  views  of  those  pres(».nt  or  not. 
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Mr.  Whitman  refers  to  my  second  special  point  and  says  that  the 
annual  importations  of  washed  fleeces,  paying  12  cents  per  pound 
duty  in  place  of  24  cents  per  pound,  only  averages  the  last  five  years 
between  15,000,000  and  16,000,000  pounds.  In  clean  pounds  this 
figures  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  clean  pounds  of  classes  1  and  2; 
besides,  as  very  tew  mills  use  this  washed  fleece  wool,  the  saving  of 
duty  of  $1,800,000  per  annum,  divided  up  amongst  a  dozen  large 
concerns  such  as  the  Arlington  MiUs  and  a  few  comparatively  small 
ones,  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Mr.  Whitman  might  have  said  the  use 
of  these  wools  is  limited  to  a  few  mills,  of  wliich  the  Arlington  is  one. 
The  general  public  would  then  see  his  object  in  keeping  tlus  discrimi- 
natory clause  in  the  reconstructed  wool  schedule.  Another  way  of 
putting  this  would  be  to  say  that  the  mills  which  use  these  fleece 
washed  wools,  paying  but  12  cents  per  pound,  are  put  in  a  position 
to  crowd  the  price  on  the  finished  article  down,  in  competition  with 
the  woolen  mills  product.  The  specific  form  of  duty  upon  the  fine 
wools  of  heavy  shrink  closes  this  avenue  for  their  use. 

The  statement  is  also  made  by  Mr.  Whitman  that  puttin^:  these 
washed  wools  into  the  double  duty  would  make  the  duty  prohibitive. 
In  making  this  statement  he  forgot  for  the  moment  that  many  wools 
and  by-products  of  worsted  manufacturers,  suitable  for  woolen 
manufacture,  are  by  the  Dingley  bill  absolutely  prohibited.  The 
duty  on  by-products  being  prohibitive  benefits  the  worsted  manu- 
facturer in  the  price  he  gets  for  these  wastes.  What  I  can  not  under- 
stand is  the  unfairness  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whitman  and  some  of  the 
worsted  spinners  in  insisting  on  getting  a  differential  rate  on  the 
raw  wool  they  use  and  a  prohibitive  duty  on  competitive  wastes 
they  have  to  sell.  It  ou<;ht  to  be  clear  to  your  committee  that  the 
worsted  spinner  is  greatlv  benefited  by  the  specific  rates  on  wool 
and  by-products,  to  the  hurt  of  the  woolen  manufacturer.  WTien 
we  consider,  too,  that  the  specific  duty  upon  noils  and  waste  of 
various  kinds  is  absolutelv  prohibitory,  and  as  these  wastes  are 
by-products  of  the  worsted  manufacturer,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
f^t  that  the  woolen  business  has  not  been  a  productive  one  for  some 
years  back.  It  is  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  worsted  as 
against  the  woolen  that  has  made  bankrupt  so  many  woolen  mills 
and  which  is  adding  so  much  to  the  profit  of  certain  factors  engaged 
in  the  worsted  branch  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Whitman  begs  the  question  on  washed  wools  coming  in  at  a 
single  rate,  bjr  saying  it  is  so  expressed  in  all  former  tariff  bills.  He 
does  not  say  it  is  fair.  No  honest  man  could  say  so,  and  the  only 
explanation  that  can  be  given  for  the  wording  of  the  present  and 
former  tariff  bills  permitting  such  a  discrimination  is  that  it  got 
in  originally  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  top  duty  did  in  the  present 
schedule,  which  was  one  creditable  neither  to  the  parties  interested 
nor  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Wliitman  says  that  the  woolgrowers  would  never  consent  to 
ad  valorem  duties  on  wool,  and  further  that  it  was  utterly  beyond 
human  ingenuity  to  devise  a  satisfactory  system  of  a  compensatory 
duty  upon  the  basis  of  ad  valorem  wool  duties.  Regarding  the  wool- 
growers,  I  do  not  believe  they  are  so  hideboimd  as  Mr.  Wliitman 
would  have  us  believe.  It  will  be  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the 
woolgrowers  to  have  the  duty  on  wool  made  equitable,  so  that  all 
branches  of  the  industry  should  be  given  a  square  deal,  and  that  all 
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kinds  of  wool  would  find  ready  sale  at  the  prevailing  market  prices. 
The  woolgrowers  ought  to  also  recognize  that  the  interests  of  the 
western  woolgrowers  who  raise  wool  shrinking  65  to  75  per  cent  is 
not  identical  with  that  of  the  eastern  woolgrowers  raising  wool 
shrinking  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  The  eastern  woolgrower  raises 
wool  upon  high-priced  land  and  under  the  present  specific  form  of 
duty  is  protected  to  a  very  much  less  degree  than  the  western  wool- 
grower  who  raises  very  heavy-shrink  wool  on  cheap  land. 

As  to  the  compensatory  assertion,  to  say  it  was  utterly  beyond 
human  ingenuity  to  devise  a  satisfactory  system  of  compensatory- 
duties  if  built  upon  a  basis  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  raw  material,  is 
simply  amazing,  as  I  hold  exactly  the  opposite.  I  can  only  account 
for  this  statement  on  the  theory  that  a  man  who  could  say  he  does 
not  think  the  duty  on  tops  too  high  is  capable  of  saying  anything — 
to  those  not  familiar  with  the  subject — to  carry  his  pomt. 

Let  me  add,  in  reply  to  the  last  sentence  of  Mr.  Whitman's  letter, 
that  I  have  been  in  the  woolen  business  all  my  life;  that  it  has  been 
my  opportunity  to  have  used  nearly  all  kinds  of  clothing  wools, 
grown  the  world  over,  and  believe  my  opinion  entitled  to  more  con- 
sideration than  Mr.  Whitman's,  and  as  much  so  as  any  worsted 
spinner  in  the  country. 

Your  committee  has  no  doubt  seen  the  article  in  the  Textile  World 
Record  for  January  this  year,  which  gives  a  fair  table  of  the  com- 
pensatory and  protective  duties  on  goods.  It  covers  the  ground  fully 
and  should  form  part  of  the  hearings  on  this  schedule  if  not  so  already. 

The  specific  form  of  the  duty  on  wool  conceals  a  much  larger  pro- 
tection to  the  western  woolgrower  than  the  public  is  aware  of.  A 
duty  on  an  article  that  varies  from  40  to  140  per  cent  and  which  is  on 
a  raw  material,  savors  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  compensatoiy  duty  built  up  on  the  theory  that  it  takes  4 
pounds  of  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth,  gives  to  some  classes  of 
goods  a  great  advantage  over  others. 

We  have  read  **A11  men  are  created  free  and  equal."  It  is  not 
much  use  being  so  created  on  the  part  of  some  of  us,  seeing  that  Con- 
gress steps  in  and  imposes  unequal  conditions,  so  much  so  that  many 
mills  by  reason  of  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff  on  raw  material  are 
driven  mto  bankruptcy.  Congress,  for  instance,  enacts  that  certain 
wools  can  be  imported  for  use  by  some  mills  and  pay  12  cents  per 
pound  duty  on  wools  losing  15  to  20  per  cent  in  washing.  Uhe 
product  of  these  wools  are  tops,  say  90  per  cent  of  the  scoured  pro- 
duct, noils,  10  per  cent.  The  favor  of  a  smgle  duty  on  wool  is  supple- 
mented by  a  prohibitive  tariff  of  20  cents  per  pound  on  noils,  30  cents 
per  pound  on  waste,  25  cents  per  pound  on  shoddy,  and  10  cents  per 
pound  on  rags. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  woolen  manufacturer  who  wants  to  manu- 
facture a  line  of  goods  that  need  at  least  50  per  cent  of  fine  Australian 
or  Buenos  Aires  clothing  wool,  is  prohibited  from  making  the  goods 
owing  to  inability  to  pay  1 1  cents  per  pound  on  70  pounds  of  dirt  to 
get  30  pounds  of  wool. 

The  woolen  manufacturer  demands  a  square  deal  on  his  raw 
material,  and  that  can  be  gotten  by  an  ad  valorem  duty.  The  only 
other  method  of  putting  all  on  an  equal  basis  would  be  oy  ascertain- 
ing the  loss  through  a  system  of  conditioning  houses  and  payment 
of  duties  made  on  the  clean  product.     The  difficulty  in  this  plan  is 
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to  get  fair  samples  of  the  wool,  so  as  to  ^et  an  accurate  return  of  the 
clean  wool.  Wool  has  well-known  values  the  world  over,  and  values 
can  be  ascertained  from  week  to  week.  It  is  bought  on  an  estimate 
of  what  it  will  yield  and  the  wool  buyer  is  wonderfully  accurate  in 
his  judgment.  So  that  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  beyond  any  question 
the  loss  to  the  Government  by  undervaluations  would  be  exceedingly 
small  and  at  less  administrative  cost  than  the  other  method. 

Referring  to  wool  production,  the  Merino  sheep  is  but  a  pioneer 
of  civilization,  as  wherever  land  is  cultivated  the  mutton  sheep  is 
the  only  kind  that  can  be  raised  profitably.  Due  to  many  gen- 
erations of  range  conditions  the  Merino  will  herd  in  large  flocks  and 
do  well,  but  not  so  with  the  mutton  sheep.  They  do  better  in  small 
flocks,  and  as  soon  as  land  is  broken  up  the  Merino  must  go. 

I  notice  your  committee  has  had  elaborate  briefs  submitted  on 
sheep  raising  and  wool  production,  notably  one  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Justice.  His  brief  might  be  characterized  as  * 'love's  labor  lost," 
as  his  conclusions  are  not  warranted  by  facts.  Mr.  Justice  gives  an 
estimate  as  to  the  time  required  to  increase  the  sheep  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  produce  all  the  wool  needed  by  our  mills,  forgetting  that 
we  must  have  much  foreign  wool  to  make  particular  goods,  which 
our  domestic  won't  make. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  wool  growth  I  believe  in  twenty-five  years 
has  been  about  8  per  cent,  whereas  the  imports  of  foreign  wool  have 
increased  over  100  per  cent.  It  seems  clear  that  with  eleven  years 
of  the  Dingley  bill  and  the  showing  woolgrowers  make  ii?  so  lamentably 
poor  that  the  utility  of  such  a  heavy  duty  on  wool  has  not  measured 
up  to  the  claims  of  its  makers,  as  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of 
sheep  or  wool  clip  it  now  seems  to  be  stationary  if  not  declining  in 
actual  pounds  of  clean  wool  produced. 

1  omitted  to  remind  Mr.  miitman  in  its  proper  place  that  we  had 
ad  valorem  duties  on  wool  over  sixty  years  ago,  ana  no  one  up  to  this 
date  has  pointed  out  any  unfairness  due  to  the  system. 

Let  us  compare  this  record  with  that  of  Australia.  In  1895  the 
AustraHan  cUp  was  2,001,000  bales  of  wool.  From  1896  to  1904, 
due  to  the  continued  drought,  the  clip  fell  off  to  1,371,000  bales  in 
the  latter  year,  a  decrease  of  over  32  per  cent  from  1895.  In  1907,  or 
three  years  later,  the  wool  clip  increased  to  2,103,000  bales,  or  over 
53  per  cent  increase  in  three  years. 

Now,  just  what  the  increase  in  our  population  has  been  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  I  can  not  say,  but  the  increase  of  the  imports 
on  foreign  wool  shows  that  it  must  have  been  considerable. 

I  am  afrajd  if  Mr.  Justice  lived  long  enough  to  see  this  country  rais- 
ing all  the  wool  we  need  he  might  get  to  be  in  a  class  with  some  of 
the  ancients.  Certainly  some  if  not  all  of  us  by  that  time  might 
have  a  much  greater  interest  in  some  other  commodity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  east  of  the  Mississippi  the  production  of  wool 
is,  in  sf  ite  of  the  tariff,  steadily  decreasing.  In  your  own  county, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  of  this  county,  growing  Merino  sheep  is  a 
thing  of  the  pa6t.  In  some  counties  the  decline  in  woolgrowing  is 
as  much  as  70  per  cent,  and  a  fair  average  in  a  dozen  near-by  counties 
would  be  65  per  cent. 

In  some  sections  mutton  sheep  are  being  grown,  but  on  a  whole 
there  Ls  a  large  decrease  in  wool  production. 
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^  This  subject  must  by  this  time  be  very  tiring  to  your  committee,  yet 
Fhope  your  committee  will  see  that  what  I  ask  for  myself  and  other 
woolen  manufacturers  is  to  have  exact  justice  meted  out  to  all 
branches  of  the  textile  industry.  This  we  have  a  right  to  demand, 
and  your  committee  should  see  we  are  not  offered  less. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Edward  Moib. 


WM.  H.  GBUNDT  &  CO.,  BBISTOL,  PA.,  PBESESTTS  ABGUMESTT  OIT 
COMPENSATOBY  DUTIES. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  January  /,  1909. 
Hon.  Ebenezer  J.  Hill, 

Hovse  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  print  41  of  December  22  last  I  have  read  with  much 
interest  your  examination  of  the  government  expert,  Mr.  Clark,  on 
the  compensatory  duties  on  wool  as  to  the  amount  necessary  to 
offset  in  goods  various  shrinkages  of  wool.  The  position  you  took 
I  desire  to  most  heartily  indorse  as  being  correct;  also,  as  one  familiar 
wdth  the  business,  I  would  desire  to  state  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
wool  grown  in  this  country  will  shrink  in  the  neighborhood  of  from 
60  to  80  per  cent.  Furthermore,  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  wool 
is  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  will  have  a  shrinkage  of  50 
per  cent  or  less. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  question,  however,  which  Mr.  Clark  in 
his  , testimony  either  unintentionally  or  otherwise  failed  to  touch 
upon,  and  which  I  am  certain  you  will  think  as  important  when  you 
recall  the  fact  that  of  the  wool  used  in  this  country  for  the  clothing 
of  the  people,  70  per  cent  at  least  of  it  at  first  passes  over  worsted 
cards  and  combs  in  the  course  of  its  manufacture  into  worsted  yarns 
and  worsted  goods,  and  involves  thereby  an  enhancement  in  value 
or  dissipation  of  the  benefits  of  the  compensatory  duties,  due  to  the 
loss  incurred  in  the  disposition  of  the  noil  and  card  waste,  as  well 
as  the  invisible  loss  and  loss  of  waste  in  the  drawing  and  spinning 
operations  into  worsted  yarns. 

I  am  only  competent  to  testify  on  the  combing  and  spinning 
proposition,  for  the  reason  we  are  onlv  engaged  in  these  two  proc- 
esses of  manufacture,  consequently  the  weaver  will  have  to  give 
to  you  the  further  loss  incurred  between  worsted  yams  and  goods. 

In  order  to  place  this  matter  before  you  in  its  proper  light,  I  have 
taken  a  facsimile  covering  a  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  first  without 
duty  and  reduced  to  a  scoured  pound,  and  then  the  same  quantity 
of  wool  with  the  duty  added  carried  forward  into  tops  and  then  into 
vams,  with  only  the  enhanced  costs  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
by-products  and  invisible  loss  which  w^e  sustain  in  putting  scoured 
wool  into  a  pound  of  yam. 


650  pounds  loafl  in  prouriug. 

.S50  pounds  flcourfnl  wool,  at  42.85  rents  per  pound. 
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Forei;2;n  cost,  duty  added: 

1, 000  pounds  wool,  at  26  cents  per  pound $260. 00 

650  pounds. 

350  pounds  scoured,  at  74.28  cents  per  pound. 
Produces— 

58i  pounds  noil,  at  45  cents $26.32 

1 J  pounds  comb  W.,  at  74  cents 92 

4}  pounds  card  W.,  at  5  cents 24 

27.48 

2851  pounds  top,  at  81.44  cents  cost 232.52 

Shrinka<res: 

1, 000    pounds  wool  to  wash. 
650   pounds  loss  in  wash,  65  per  cent. 

350   pounds  wool  to  cards. 
4)  pounds  loss  in  cards,  1.35  per  cent. 

345}  pounds, 
l}  pounds  off  comb  waste. 

344   pounds  wool  to  combs. 
58}  pounds  noil,  17  per  cent. 

2351  pounds  top,  83  per  cent. 

2851  pounds  top,  at  81.44  cents $232. 52 

14}  pounds  waste,  at  45  cents 6. 41 

281  14 }  pounds  loi» 

257   pounds.  226.  11b88  cents  per  pound  in  yam* 

_^In  your  argument  with  Mr.  Clark  you  took  a  65  per  cent  shrinkage 
wool  as  a  base  of  your  figures  as  about  being  protective  in  the  woolen 
industrv  at  the  ratio  of  4  to  1  in  cloth.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
worsted  industry  uses  about  70  psr  cent  of  the  wool  that  is  put  for- 
ward over  cards  and  combs  toward  the  clothing  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  I  would  beg  that  you  insp3ct  what  happens  to  a  65  per  cent 
shrinkage  wool  when  used  by  this  industry. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  *' worKing  drawing''  will  be  g[uite  clear  to  you, 
but  pDssibly  a  few  words  in  explanation  might  aid  m  making  it  more 
promptly  comprehended. 

To  begin  with,  we  take  a  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  at  15  cents  a 

Eound,  or  a  cost  of  $150.  This  wool,  with  a  65  per  cent  shrink  would 
idve  350  pounds  scoured  wool,  which,  with  the  same  value  of  $150, 
would  be  enhanced  in  its  scoured  cost  from  15  cents  in  the  grease  to 
42.85  cents. 

Now,  taking  a  similar  amount  of  wool  having  a  65  per  cent  shrink- 
age, costing  15  cents  plus  11  cents  duty,  would  be  26  cents  par  pound, 
or  $260,  losing  in  scouring  650  pounds,  would  leave  the  same  350 
pounds  of  scoured  wool,  which  when  divided  into  $260  would  show  a 
cost  scoured  of  74.28  cents  par  pound.  This  wool  would  next  be  put 
over  cards  and  combs  and  would  show  a  loss  of  at  least  17  par  cent  in 
noils  and  1.35  per  cent  in  card  waste.  Out  of  350  pounds  of  wool, 
with  17  par  cent  noil,  would  be  produced  58 i  pounds  of  noil,  I J  pounds 
of  comb  waste,  and  4J  pounds  of  card  waste.  The  noils  are  usually 
worth  60  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  scoured  wool  from  which  they  are 
made;  consequently,  would  be  a  value  of  45  cents  a  pound.  The 
comb  waste  is  equal  in  value  to  the  scoured  wool  and  the  card  waste 
or  shoddy  is  worth  about  5  cents  a  pound,  so  the  total  value  of  58 1 
pounds  of  noil  plus  the  1 J  pounds  or  comb  waste  plus  the  4  J  pounds 
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of  card  waste  would  be  $27.48,  which,  deducted  from  the  original 
value  of  the  scoured  wool,  would  leave  a  value  of  8232.52,  which  would 
be  the  cost  of  the  2854  pounds  of  top  produced  from  the  350  pounds  of 
scoured  wool,  which  in  turn  would  tnus  be  enhanced  upon  the  scoured 
wool  to  top  to  81.44  cents. 

Now,  in  the  process  of  taking  tops  and  putting  them  through  the 
operations  of  drawing,  spinning,  twisting,  reeling,  or  warping, 
as  the  demands  of  our  customers  would  require,  there  is  a  loss 
of  10  per  cent  in  these  operations,  one-half  of  which  is  recoverable 
in  various  kinds  of  wastes.     We  therefore  proceed  with  the  285^ 

Sounds  of  top  at  81.44  cents  per  pound,  or  a  total  value  of  $234.52. 
'ive  per  cent,  or  14}  poimds  of  waste,  we  take  to  be  of  average 
value  of  45  cents  a  poimd,  or  a  total  value  of  $6.41.  This  deducted 
from  $232.52  leaves  $226.11,  which,  divided  by  the  257  pounds  of 
worsted  yarn  we  get  from  the  285^  pounds  of  top,  w<5uld  show  that 
the  average  cost  per  poimd  of  the  yam  would  be  88  cents,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  65  per  cent  shrinkage  wool  woidd  be  enhanced  by 
the  addition  of  11  cents  a  pound  duty  from  a  scoured  cost  of  42.85 
cents  to  88  cents  per  pound  when  put  forward  into  worsted  yams 
by  reason  of  the  loss  involved  in  the  combing  and  spinning  opera- 
tions, or  a  little  over  45  cents  a  potmd. 

You  will  clearly  see  from  this  what  would  happen  to  a  man  import- 
ing a  65  per  cent  shrinkage  wool  for  the  purpose  of  making  w^orsted 
yam  as  against  ,the  finished  vam  coming  through  the  custom-house 
out  of  similar  shrinkage  wools  at  a  compensatory  duty  of  three  and 
a  half  times  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool,  or  38i  cents. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  foreigner  would  have  losses  and 
increased  costs  in  vam  in  putting  scoured  wool  forward  into  tops 
and  yam,  but  as  the  scoured  wool  starts  on  a  so  much  lower  basis 
the  difference  between  the  waste  products  and  the  invisible  loss  in 
manufacture  does  not  bear  anything  like  as  heavy  on  the  pound 
of  finished  yam  as  it  does  after  the  addition  of  the  duty.  Furthermore, 
your  argument  with  Mr.  Clark  was  based  entirely  on  the  amount 
of  the  compensatory  duty  to  cover  the  11  cents  on  wool  as  a  straight 
proposition. 

We  appreciate  the  splendid  stand  you  took  on  this  question  and 
the  clear  understanding  you  appear  to  have  and  the  reasons  for  the 
compensatorv  duty,*  which  understanding  up  to  this  time  has  been 
so  sadly  lacking  both  by  the  committee  and  those  who  appeared 
before  it  on  behalf  of  our  industry. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  questions  which  bear  upon  this  com- 
pensatory question  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  spinners  and 
manufacturers  and  ought  to  be  placed  properly  before  you.  If  you 
would  think  this  matter  of  enough  importance  to  grant  one  or  two  of 
us  an  interview,  we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  go  into  the  whole  sub- 

1"ect  with  you,  or  if  in  your  passing  from  the  East  to  Washington  or 
)ack  to  vour  home  in  Connecticut  you  could  stop  off  a  couple  of  hours 
at  our  plant,  we  could  give  you  a  demonstration  of  this  industry  which 
would  De  thoroughly  convmcing  to  you  of  the  vital  necessity  for  the 
full  measure  of  the  compensatory  duty. 

In  writing  you  we  do  not  approach  this  subject  as  one  antagonistic 
to  the  duty  on  wool.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  strong  believers  and 
supporters  of  it  in  its  present  form  and  rates  and  believe  an  injustice 
would  be  done  by  any  change  in  them;  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that 


fc 
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the  spinners  and  manufacturers  should  not  be  injured  by  the  desire  of 
the  Government  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  Government  should 
properly  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  compensatory  duty  not 
only  for  the  well-being  of  the  spinners  and  manufacturers,  but  to 
enable  them  to  hand  back  to  the  grower  the  advance  in  their  wool 
comprehended  by  the  Congress  in  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  that 
article. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Wm.  H.  Gkundy  &  Co. 


UIHTED  STATES  BXTNTIITG  COMPANY,  LOWELL,  MASS.,  SUBMITS 
STATEMEBTT  OF  COST  OF  PEODUCTIOBT. 

Ix)WELL,  Mass.,  January  26,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ohairmxin  Ways  and  Means  Committee , 

House  of  nepresentativesj  Washington,  D.  C, 
Sib:  At  the  request  of  Hon,  Butler  Ajnes,  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  District  of  Massachusetts,  I  beg  to  submit  herewith 

Sample  <^B5^  of  fine  worsted  coating  made  by  the  United  States 

Bunting  Company,  with  figures  showing  cost  of  production  as  follows: 

A. — United  States  Bunting  Company,  costs  showing  method  of 
figuring. 

B. — English,  costs  showing  method  of  figuring. 

C. — Cost  of  producing  yam,  the  raw  material  in  above  tables. 

D. — Comparative  proportion  of  material  and  labor  and  general 
expense  (the  last  including  power,  rent,  supplies,  etc.)  in  above  costs. 

E. — Amount  of  protection  per  yard  afforded  by  a  specific  duty  of 
44  cents  per  pound  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent,  the 
present  duty. 

F. — Amount  of  protection  per  yard  aflForded  by  a  specific  duty  of 
32  cents  per  pound  (i.  e.,  based  on  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on 
wool)  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

A. — English  manufactwrer. 

[Fabric,  No.  86.    Yards  yarn  dressed,  56 

Reed,  4x17  X  67 f^ 
Draft,  8  Har. 
Loom: 

Length,  biy. 

Width,  69^^ 

Weight,  12.3. 

Shrink,  .07. 
Finished: 

Length,  50. 

Width,  56. 

Weight,  12  oil  noes. 

Shrink,  .03. 

Weight  of  warp 20, 3S 

Weight  of  filUng 19. 25 

Total 30.63 

Cost  Mgr,  above  yam,  22.14. 
Selling  weight,  12  ounces. 
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Ends  and  ploka. 

Description. 

Lot  No. 

Calcu- 
lated 
weight. 

Per 
cent. 

Actual 
weight. 

Total 
cost. 

List  80 \„,.._._ 

Aust.... 
...do 

2a  88 
2a  70 

.07 

2a  38 
19.25 

9H 

$1&55 
17.61 

4608 

72  picks 

2/48  mix 

^ 

39.63 

Waste,  5  per  cent 

-12.3  ounces  per  yard. . 

d&16 
1.S2 

637.98 

Dressing  and  drawing  in 
Job  weaving,  51)  yards, 
Weaving  expense,  40  pe 

Barling,  51)  yards,  at }  < 
Sewing,  6U  yards,  at  1  c 
Finishing,  £0  yards,  at  2 
General  expense,  S1.04  cc 

1, 66,  at  U  cents 

.70 

1.26 
3.21 

at  6  cents 

.  S3. 09 
.    1.28} 

rcent.. 

sent 

\ 

ent 

)  cents 

»ntlngency 

ia26 

Net  yards,  SO. 
Total  cost,  90.5  cents. 

4S.24 

B. —  United  States  Bunting  Company. 
[Season,  spring,  1909.] 
[Fabric.  No.  85.    Yards  yam,  dressed,  56.] 
Reed,  4xl7x67f  ^ 
Draft,  8  har. 
Loom: 

Length,  5ly^ 
Width.  69^^ 
Weight,  12.3. 
Shrink,  .07. 
Finished: 

Length,  b(/^. 
Width,  56'^ 
Weight,  12  ouncee. 
Shrink,  .03. 

Weight  of  warp 20.38 

Weight  of  filling 19. 25 

Total 39.63 

Cost  Mgr.  above  yam,  .39.4. 
Selling  weight 12  ounces- 


Lot  No. 


List  80 
4,006 
72  picks 


12.3  ounces  per  yard 
Waste,  5  per  cent... 


Calcu- 
lated 
weight. 

Per 
cent. 

Actual 
weight. 

Total 
cost. 

2a  38 
20.70 

.07 

20.38 
19.25 

L60 
1.50 

39.63 

Dressing  and  drawing  in,  56,  at  2)  cents I 

Job  weaving,  51)  yards,  at  12  cents S6. 18 

Weaving  expense,  40  jwr  cent 2.47 

Burling,  5U  yards,  at  1  cent 

Sewing,  51}  yards,  at  2  cents 

Finishing,  50  yards,  at  5  cents 

Oeneral  expense,  .93  of  contingency  S6.18 


130.57 


50.46 
2.97 


1.26 


8.06 
.52 
1.08 
2.50 
6.75 


Net  yards,  50. 
Total  cost,  Sl.64.3. 


102.  «2 


19.  n 


82.13 


61318-^ARiFF— No.  49—08- 
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C—Cott  of  producing  yam  used  in  Bomple  of  cloth  No,  86, 


Wool  cost 

Cost  of  tops  without  labor  after  deducting  noils,  wasti*,  shrtDkaee,  etc. 

Add  labor  and  expense  of  sorting,  scouring,  carding,  and  combing 

Cost  of  coloring 


Total  cost  of  colored  tops 

Allowance  for  waste  made  in  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting. 

Total  cost  of  stock  in  1  pound  of  yam 

Cost  of  spinning 


Cost  of  yam 

Allow  on  account  of  cheaper  wool. 


UnitM 
States 
cost. 


Sa42 
1.06 
.0C32 
.06 


1.1632 
.(W18 


.27fiO 


1.50 


Foreign 
oost. 


10.31 
.775 
.QCtSS 
.0310 


.8415 
.0435 


.1060 


.09 
.075 


.915 


This  allowance  is  made  because  wool  suitable  for  importation  is 
not  in  larp:e  supply  and  is  therefore  increased  in  price  by  the  demand 
from  the  United  States.  The  heavy  and  greasy  wools  which  can  not 
be  imported,  because  of  the  specific  duty,  are  correspondingly 
"  in  price. 

D.— Sample  of  cloth  No.  85. 
[Per  yard.] 


If  made  in  England. 

If  made  hi  United 
Stetes    with    8 
cents   duty   on 
wool. 

If  made  hi  United  1 
Stetes    with     11 
cents    duty     on 
wool. 

Cost. 

Percent 
of  total. 

^^*-       of  total. 

i 

Cost. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Material   

10.6100 
.3481 

64 

86 

10.8540 
.7180 

64 

46 

10.025 
.718 

66 

I/abor  and  exp4^n.w 

44 

.0650 

1.6720 

1.6430 

E, — Sample  of  cloth  No.  85 — Table  showing  amount  of  protection  per  yard  afforded  by 
a  specific  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  (?*.  e.,  based  on  a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on 
wool)  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent. 


Foreign  cost. 


In  Eng- 
land. 


Material ta6160 

Speclflcdnty,  12ouiices,  at  44  cents  per  pound 

Labor  and  expense j  .3481 

Ad  valorem  duty  at  55  per  cent I  .  5307 


With 
duty 
added. 


United 
States 
cost. 


sao4e9  I  faozso 


.8788  1       .7180 


Total. 


1.8257         1.6430 


Proteo- 

tion  In 

cents  per 

yard. 


Ia02l9 


.1608 


.1827 


As  shown  above  the  compensating  (specific)  duty  aflfords  an  inci- 
dental protection  of  but  2.19  cents  per  yard.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  the  specific  duty,  based  on  the  theory  that  4  poimds  of 
wool  is  required  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth,  is  a  true  compensating 
and  not  a  protective  duty. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent,  giving  protection  to  the  wages 
of  the  work  people,  is  ample  for  its  purpose. 
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F. — Sample  of  cloth  No,  85 — Table  showing  amount  of  protection  per  yard  afforded  by  a 
specific  duty  ofS2  cents  per  pound  (i.  «.  based  on  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  vfool) 
and  an  ad  vatorem  duty  of  50  per  cent. 


Foreign  cost. 

United 
States 
cost. 

Protoo- 

tionin 

cents  per 

yard. 

In  Eng- 
land. 

Duty 
added. 

Material 

10.6160 

Specific  duty,  12  ounces,  at  32  cents  per  jMund 

.24 

10.8569 

1Q.S540 

fO.0029 

LAbor  and  ejn>ense .' '...?. 

.3481 
.4825 

Ad  valorem,  5o  per  cent , 

.8306 

.7180 

1120 

Total 

1.6875 

1.5720  S          nsR 

1 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  compensating  duty  affords 
no  inciaental  protection  whateTer.  The  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty- 
is  as  low  as  it  should  be  placed  if  excessive  importations  are  to  be 
avoided.  This  was  the  rate  fixed  by  the  law  of  1894  under  which  the 
importation  of  cloths  was  four  times  as  much  as  at  present. 

The  fabric  submitted  herewith  has  been  taken  as  a  type,  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  furnish  similar  information  on  other  fabrics  should 
the  committee  desire  it.     We  shall  also  be  glad  to  give  any  detailed 
or  explanatory  information  that  may  be  required. 
Very  respectfuDy, 

U.  S.  Bunting  Co., 
Bbooks  Stevens,  Treasurer. 


3.  CAPPS  ft  SOirS,  JACKSONVILIE,  ILL.,  XTBOE  BETEVTIOV  OF 

PBESEVT  DUTIES. 

Jacksonville,  III.,  January  16, 1909. 
Hon.  Henrt  S.  Boxjtell, 

House  o/RepresentativeSf  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  Representative  from  our  State  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  we  desire  to  earnestly  impress  upon  you  that  any 
change  in  the  present  tariff  schedule  for  wool  and  woolens  would  be 
most  disastrous  to  the  great  industry  which  is  completely  dependent 
upon  the  protection  afforded  by  the  rates  now  in  force.  Knowing,  as 
we  do,  that  you  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  protective 
system,  it  is  of  course  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  offer  any  argument 
in  justification  for  import  duties  that  snail  be  adequately  protective 
to  American  labor,  and  to  investment  in  plants  that  have  been 
erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost,  increased  over  that  of  similar  foreign 
plants,  by  the  protection  accorded  to  builders  of  machinery,  null 
equipment,  and  supplies. 

But  with  res:ard  to  the  propriety  of  the  rates  of  duty  in  the  present 
law,  we  would  like  to  say,  briefly: 

1.  The  duty  on  raw  wool  we  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  continu- 
ance and  development  of  the  important  business  of  sheep  husbandry. 
The  desirability  of  having  an  abundant  domestic  supply  of  wool,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  our  domestic  food  resources,  is  not  seriouly 
questioned  by  anyone.     There  is  only  to  be  considered  whether  the 
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wool  duty  is  essential  to  this  end,  and  as  to  this  we  refer  to  the  con- 
vincing testimony  of  the  woolgrowers  who  recently  appeared  before 
your  committee,  and  also  to  the  enormous  decrease  in  the  production 
of  American  wool  and  mutton  which  has  resulted  from  previous 
reduction  in  the  important  duties  on  raw  wool. 

2.  The  compensatory  duties  on  the  products  of  wool,  which  are 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  woolgrower  by  applying  to 
the  wool  in  imported  manufactured  products  a  duty  equal  to  what  it 
would  have  paid  if  imported  in  its  natural  state,  need  no  better 
justification  than  the  clear  and  concise  statement  of  Representative 
Hill,  of  your  committee,  which  appears  on  pages  5948  and  5952  of 
No.  41  of  the  first  print  tariff  hearmgs,  Decemoer  22,  1908,  of  your 
committee. 

3.  The  protective  (or  ad  valorem)  duty  on  the  manufactures  of  wool 
can  be  justified  bv  abundant  testimony,  and  ample  data  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  show  tlie  necessity  for  these  rates;  but  we  feel  confident 
that  this  is  unnecessary,  as  you,  of  course,  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  at  a  time  when  the  Democratic  party  was  in  con- 
trol of  Congress,  and  a  tariff  law  was  enacted  that  was  avowedly 
intended  to  reduce  the  import  duties  as  much  as  possible,  the  ad 
valorem  rates  on  manufactures  of  wool  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  present.  We  assume  that  those  who  believe  in  the 
policy  of  protection  to  American  labor  and  industry  will  fully  realize 
the  need  of  rates  of  duty  at  least  as  high  as  those  enacted  in  the 
Wilson  bill  by  a  Democratic  Congress.  If  justification  be  needed  for 
a  continuance  of  the  present  rates,  it  is  certainly  to  be  foimd  in'the 
fact  that  under  the  present  law  wages  have  so  considerably  advanced 
that  the  difference  between  the  earnings  of  American  and  European 
operatives  is  greater  now  than  when  the  present  duties  were  deter- 
mined as  proper;  and  in  the  further  fact  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  present  law  there  has  been  a  constant  development  of  the  woolen 
industry  and  improvement  in  the  qualities  of  the  products,  so  that 
American  mills  are  now  able  to  supply  all  the  woolen  and  worsted 
clothing  required  by  the  entire  population  of  the  country*  and,  more- 
over, €LLe  also  producing  qualities  equal  to  those  of  their  foreign  com- 
petitors— a  large  portion  of  these  finer  qualities,  unfortimately,  reach- 
ing the  consumer  under  the  designation  of  imported  goods. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  commend  to  your  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  in  none  of  the  various  branches  of  the  woolen 
industry  is  there  any  so-called  "trust''  or  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade;  that  no  single  corporation  or  interest  exercises  a  controUingor 
dominating  influence  in  the  industrv;  that  no  individual  or  concern 
in  the  woolen  industry  has  appeared  as  a  violator  of  the  federal  la^-s 
relating  to  interstate  commerce;  that  none  of  the  great  individual 
fortunes  accumulated  in  this  country  have  been  created  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods. 

Verj'  respectfully,  yours,  J.  Capps  &  Sons  CTjTD.) 
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HOV.  JOHH  H.  MOOBE»  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  OBIEVTAL 
TEXTILE  MILLS,  HOUSTOV,  TEX.,  OV  PBESS  CLOTH. 

Washington,  January  26 ,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representaiives. 
Deab  Sir:  I  bep  to  hand  you  herewith  an  answer  in  brief  made  by 
the  Oriental  Textile  Mills,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  by  John  S.  Radford, 
manager,  under  oath,  to  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Alli- 
son, representing  the  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association,  before  your 
committee  on  tariflF  revision  on  December  14,  1908,  No.  33. 

I  wiD  appreciate  your  careful  and  serious  consideration  of  the  inclo- 
sure.  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  advise  me  if  there  is  anything 
furtner  your  committee  desires  in  the  premises. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Jno.  M.  Moore. 


Houston,  Tex.,  January  16,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  RepreserUatives,  Washington,  D,  C 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  Our  attention  is  caUed  to  certain 
published  statements  claimed  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Allison, 
of  Ennis,  Tex.,  representing  the  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association, 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  in  an  endeavor 
to  secure  a  repeal  or  such  modification  of  the  duty  on  camePs-hair 
press  cloth  as  would  make  its  manufacture  in  this  country  impossible 
without  a  loss.  In  refutation  of  Mr.  Allison's  statements  we  beg  you 
to  give  the  following  facts,  to  the  truth  of  which  oath  is  made,  your 
senous  attention  before  taking  action  in  the  matter.  We  ask  this 
because  the  gentleman  appeared  before  you  after  the  day  set  apart  for 
textile  hearings,  and  the  time  for  all  hearings  having  expirea  before 
we  knew  our  mdustry  had  been  attacked,  which  leaves  us  but  the  one 
alternative — that  of  answering  through  a  written  statement  of  facts, 
as  foUows: 

First.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Mr.  Allison  and  the  associ- 
ation referred  to  are  engaged  in  cotton-seed-oil  crushing,  therefore 
consumers  of  camePs-hair  press  cloth,  and  are  basing  their  statements 
upon  claimed  beliefs  and  suppositions  which  we  assert  are  unwarranted 
by  the  actual  facts,  and  we  are  prepared  to  disprove  them. 

Second.  Camel's  hair  is  a  wool,  possessing  the  physiological  prop- 
erties of  wool,  a  combing  wool,  and  worked  by  the  identical  processes 
and  machinery  as  is  sheep's  wool.  It  competes  with  sheep's  wool  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  is  manufactured  into  yams  and  cloth  to 
compete  with  sheep's  wool,  yam,  cloth,  clothing,  rugs,  etc.  If 
camel's-hair  press  cloth  is  admitted  at  a  lower  duty,  the  present 
woolen  schedule  would  be  entirely  disarranged,  because  this  press 
cloth  is  manufactured  into  various  weights  and  widths  to  meet  dif- 
ferent conditions,  consequently  could  be  brought  here,  dyed,  and  sold 
for  clothing  purposes,  or  brought  in  loosely  woven,  out  of  loosely 
twisted  roving  (called  "yam"),  converted  back  into  roving,  and  then 
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spun  into  fine  yams,  out  of  which  very  fine  fabrics  could  be  made. 
It  would,  doubtless,  throw  the  door  open  for  all  kinds  of  frauds  upon 
the  Government. 

We  are  reminded  here  of  the  breach  which  gave  rise  to  the  Hatband 
case,  causing  the  Government  so  much  trouble  and  expense  for  so 
many  years,  which  would  become  forgotten  in  its  insignificance  as 
compared  with  that  brought  about  by  such  rash  action  as  Mr.  Allison 
proposes. 

Third.  The  statement  that  camel's  hair  is  the  only  fabric  out  of 
which  press  cloth  is  made  is  entirely  incorrect,  there  being  in  use, 
and  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  press  cloth  of  sheep's  wool, 
which  is  preferred  by  some  to  that  of  camel's  wool,  and  we  have 
made  and  sold  lots  of  it.  Horsehair  press  cloth  is,  and  has  been 
since  we  have  been  in  business,  manufactured  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  sold  to  the  cotton  seed  oil  mills  right  along,  and 
preferred  by  quite  a  number  to  any  other;  is  sold  at  a  price  generally 
exceeding,  never  less  within  our  Imowledge,  than  camel's-hair  cloth, 
though  horsehair  is  on  the  free  hst,  does  not  possess  the  physiological 
properties  of  a  wool;  is  worked,  we  are  told,  by  hand  machinery 
speciallv  made  for  the  purpose,  and  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  **hair 
press  cloth"  referred  to  in  paraCTaph  431  in  the  tariff.  It  was  so 
decided  by  the  United  States  (Teneral  Appraisers,  and  the  federal 
courts  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  is  grouped  in  said  paragraph 
with  all  other  horsehair  fabrics,  such  as  hair-seating  crinoline  cloth, 
etc.  Horsehair  press  cloth  is  manufactured  abroad,  as  well  as  here, 
necessarily  in  heavy  weights,  and  horsehair  being  admitted  free, 
there  is  just  enough  duty  fixed  on  the  imported  article  at  20  cents 
per  s(]^uare  yard  to  protect  American  labor  against  the  miserable 
conditions  in  Europe.  Horsehair  press  cloth  is  freely  offered  to 
and  used  by  the  cotton  seed  oil  mills,  therefore  we  will  assume 
Mr.  Alhson  overlooked  telhng  you  this  at  the  Clearing  accorded  him. 
We  are  attaching  hereto  an  article  on  *' Dyeing  of  horsehair  and  hair 
cloth,"  published  in  the  January,  1909,  number  of  Textile  World 
Record,  published  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  proof  of  the  proposition  that 
horsehair  only  is  understood  and  referred  to  when  tne  word  ''hair" 
is  used  and  tnat  ''hair  cloth/'  is  always  imderstood  to  mean  horse- 
hair cloth  when  made  mention  of;  and  naturally,  for  the  same 
reason,  horsehair  press  cloth  when  the  term  *'hair  press  cloth"  was 
grouped  in  paragraph  431. 

Fourth.  We  are  paying  at  this  time  about  18i  cents  per  pound  for 
Russian  camel's  hair  delivered  in  our  warehouse,  and  we  are  forced 
to  purchase  practically  a  year's  supply  at  a  time.  We  are  enabled 
to  convert  only  about  42  to  45  per  cent  of  this  camel's  hair  into  press 
cloth.  There  is  about  40  per  cent  dead  loss  in  dirt,  vegetable  matter, 
etc.,  and  the  balance  in  flyings,  noil,  and  thread  waste.  We  now 
pay  4  cents  per  pound  duty  on  the  camel's  hair  in  its  original  con- 
dition; the  last  noil  sold  netted  us  about  12  cents  per  pound  and 
thread  waste  about  8  cents  per  pound;  it  costs  about  14  cents  per 
pound  to  manufacture.  Our  manufacture  of  camel's-hair  press  cloth 
nets  us,  after  the  cost  of  packing,  conditioning,  and  agent's  selling 
commission,  about  57  cents  per  pound  on  a  present  invoicing  price 
of  60  and  61  cents  per  pound.  Therefore,  you  have  actual  facts  and 
figures  by  which  to  determine  how  much  a  pound  of  American  man- 
ufactured camel's-hair  press  cloth  represents  in  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  in  the  statement 
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that  the  American  manufacturer  is  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
tariff  to  act  in  bad  faith  with  the  consumer  with  regard  to  fbdnjg 
upon  him  a  burden  of  undue  profit.  The  raw-materialand  by-procP 
uct  market  is  of  easy  access,  and  any  well-posted,  honorable  worsted 
manufacturer  can  make  you  correct  figures  from  the  above. 

Fifth.  Mr.  AlUson's  statement  may  have  left  you  to  believe  the 
American  camel's  hair  press  cloth  market  did  not  fluctuate,  whereas 
during  the  eight  years  we  have  been  in  business  we  have  sold  our 

Eroducts  at  51,  52,  55,  56,  60,  61  cents,  and  last  year  (when  camel's 
air  cost  us  about  25  cents  per  pound,  inclusive  of  7  cents  per  pound 
duty  to  the  Government),  65  and  66  cents  per  poimd.    The  money 

Eamc  of  last  year,  causing  all  markets  to  decline,  brought  camel's 
air  down,  and  consequently  camel's  hair  press  cloth  down  6  cents 
per  pound.  These  facts  are  matters  of  general  knowledge  to  all 
interested,  so  it  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  and  of  record  that 
aU  markets  for  several  vears,  up  to  the  panic  of  1907,  had  been  on  the 
advance,  inclusive  of  tfie  wool  market,  then  as  a  matter  of  reason  the 
camel's  hair  press  cloth  market  had  necessarily  been  advancing  to 
meet  conditions.  The  cloth  has  always  consistently  followed  the  raw 
material  market,  and  not  been  influenced  by  anything  else  at  any 
time,  so  far  as  we  know.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  would  be  com- 
forting to  have  had  Mr.  Allison  figure  out  his  ''fair  and  Uberal  protec- 
tion" to  the  American  manufacturer,  and  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
sistent attitude  for  the  Government,  in  framing  such  a  tariff  as  he 
proposes. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  such  price  as  62  cents  per  poimd.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  sell  any  crusher  at  61  cents,  ana  as  to  the  terms 
of  payment  stated,  we  never  make  a  draft  against  an  invoice  short  of 
thirty  days  from  date  of  sale,  except  in  cases  where  the  purchaser  is 
not  in  good  credit  standing,  and  then  we  ship  sight  draft  attached  to 
bill  of  lading.  This  latter  is  of  rare  occurrence,  whereas  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  often  called  upon  and  do  carry  patrons  for  months  at  a 
time,  and,  sometimes,  from  one  season  to  another. 

Under  paragraph  431,  as  we  figure  it,  and  our  estimate  is  carefully 
made,  the  camePs  hair  press  cloth  consumed  in  Texas,  if  imported, 
would  net  the  Government  about  $12,000  to  $15,000  in  duties  per 
annum,  whereas  our  factory  alone  pays  to  the  Government  in  duties 
from  $35,000  to  $55,000  per  annum,  and  Texas  is  by  far  the  largest 
press  cloth  consuming  State. 

Sixth.  With  regard  to  the  statement  that  it  costs  the  cotton  seed 
oil  mills  50  cents  per  ton  of  seed  crushed  for  press  cloth,  we  are  con- 
fident an  investigation  will  disclose  a  cost  ranging  from  10  to  30  cents, 
with  an  average  of  about  20  cents.  This  is  regulated  by  the  handling 
and  local  conuitions. 

Mr.  Allison  states  an  ordinary  interior  mill  will  use  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  press  cloth  a  year,  whereas  we  are  sure  an 
investigation  will  show  that  the  ordinary  interior  mill  will  not  average 
exceeding  one-third  of  the  amount  claimed. 

Seventh.  Mr.  Allison  states  to  you  there  exists  a  monopoly  or  com- 
bination of  interests  in  the  manufacture  of  American  camel's  hair 
pressed  cloth.  We  state  to  you  under  oath  that  we  are  a  corporation 
doing  business  under  a  Texas  charter,  and  every  share  of  our  stock 
is  held  by  citizens  of  this  city  and  State,  none  of  whom  is  interested 
in  any  way  with  any  other  press  cloth  factory,  nor  is  any  one  inter- 
ested in  any  other  press  cloth  factory  in  any  way  interested  in  ours. 
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There  does  not  exist  any  agreement  as  to  price;  division  of  territory, 
nor  limit  of  production,  and  if  either  was  the  case  and  the  unwarranted 
statement  referred  to  correct,  imder  the  laws  of  Texas  we  would  be 
subject  to  a  heavy  fine,  the  personal  liberty  of  our  officers  jeopardized, 
and  our  charter  be  canceled. 

We  have  always  noticed  that  a  change  in  price  followed  the  camel's 
hair  market  up  or  down,  and  our  experience  is  such,  almost  invariably, 
that  lots  of  cloth  have  been  sold  to  the  oil  mills  by  competitors  at  the 
newprice  before  knowledge  of  it  reached  us. 

We  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  meet  our  competitors  in  price, 
and  we  have  often  asked  1  cent  per  pound  in  advance  of  theirs.  To 
have  asked  a.  higher  figure  would  have  lost  the  business,  and  at  the 
beginning  we  lost  monejr  in  meeting  their  prices,  and  then  for  a  year 
or  so  we  endeavored,  with  poor  success,  to  sell  our  best  grade  at  5 
cents  per  pound  higher  than  competitors,  but  since  that  time  we  have 
successfully  met  the  price  by  manufacturing  on  the  most  economical 
basis.  It  IS  a  matter  of  fact  that  several  camel's-hair  press-cloth  fac- 
tories have  either  Uquidated,  failed,  or  been  closed  out  and  dismantled 
since  we  have  been  m  the  business,  all  for  a  lack  of  profit,  and  our  first 
years  were  most  unhappy. 

We  do  not  Uke  to  cut  our  price,  because  the  margin  of  profit  will 
not  admit  of  a  cut,  which  is  to  be  seen  from  the  figures  given.  A  cut 
in  price  could  be  taken  out  of  the  quality,  but  such  a  practice  would 
quickly  lose  the  business,  for  competition  is  so  keen  we  are  at  all  times 
endeavoring  to  excel  competitive  goods. 

We  notice  with  due  concern  the  statement  with  reference  to  the 
superiority  of  the  imported  cloth,  whereas  we  are  confident  the  oil 
mills  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  (under  the  free-trade  poUcy)  will  tell 
you  our  press  cloth  is  of  very  superior  quality  to  the  European  goods, 
and  w^e  have  sold  them  largely  at  a  price  netting  us  slightly  more  than 
that  paid  by  the  American  mills,  adding  the  drawback  recovered. 

Eighth.  Mr.  Allison  charges  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the  dif- 
ferent factories  engaged  in  the  production  of  press  cloth  to  have  the 
same  selling  agents.  This  is  specifically  denied  so  far  as  we  know, 
except  in  one  instance,  the  facts  in  such  instance  being  that  the 
Associated  Manufacturers  of  Cotton  Seed  Products,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Texas  (we  have  heard  said  to  handle  and 
sell  certain  cotton-seed  products  and  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
mill  supplies),  having  had  Mr.  J.  W.  Allison,  of  Ennis,  Tex.,  for 

f)resident  and  Mr.  W.  I.  Yopp,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  for  general  manager,  the 
atter  the  selling  agent  for  one  of  the  press-cloth  manufacturers  in 
competition  with  us.  Mr.  Yopp  called  up  the  manager  of  the 
Oriental  Textile  Mills  by  telephone  and  stated  that  some  of  his  stock- 
holders preferred  to  use  the  cloth  manufactured  by  us  and  that  if  a 
commission  of  3  cents  per  pound  was  allowed  his  company  he  would 
guarantee  the  sale  of  100  rolls,  or  about  40,000  pounds,  of  press  cloth, 
which  proposition  was  agreed  to.  As  stated  to  us  shortly  after- 
wards by  Mr.  Yopp,  our  eastern  competitor  heard  of  his  offering  our 
goods  to  the  trade  and  demanded  an  explanation.  Mr.  Yopp  there- 
upon asked  to  be  released  from  his  agreement,  which  request  was 
acceded  to  cheerfully  because  we  could  sell  and  did  sell  the  same 
press  cloth  to  a  better  and  more  profitable  advantage.  We  are  pre- 
pared, if  desired,  to  show  the  correspondence  in  substantiation  of 
the  above.  No  other  instance  of  one  agent  representing  two  com- 
peting press-cloth  concerns  is  known  to  us. 
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Ninth.  We  have  made  large  investments  in  a  plant  which  is  of 
modem  equipment,  construction,  and  extensive  proportions,  all 
predicated  upon  a  well-founded  raith  in  our  Government  and  the 
American  policy  of  the  'protective  tariff,  but  these  would  be  largely 
lost  and  more  than  a  hundred  skilled  operatives  in  our  emplov  thrown 
out  of  work  if  we  should  be  discriminated  against  so  as  to  be  forced 
to  meet  any  of  the  unjust  plans  suggested  by  Mr.  Allison. 

Tenth.  You,  gentlemen,  now  have  the  statements  of  Mr.  Allison, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  manufacturers'  sworn  statement  of  facfs, 
figiures,  and  accessible  markets,  on  the  other,  by  which  to  reach  cor- 
rect conclusions.  Therefore  it  is  but  natural  for  us  to  feel  secure  in 
the  result  of  your  findings  and  that  the  settled  policy  of  the  American 
Government  is  to  be  perpetuated  without  discrimination,  especially 
when  the  spirit  of  that  policy  has  been  seen  to  have  been  respected 
and  been  proven  not  abused. 

The  statements  referred  to  were  made  before  you  December  14, 
1908,  and  we  believe  your  number  33. 
Very  respectfully, 

Oriental  Textile  Mills, 
By  Jno.  S.  Radfobd,  Manager. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  January, A.  D. 
1909. 
[seal.]  Hobtense  Malich, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Harris  County,  Tex. 

Exhibit  A. 
DTEIirO  OF  HOBSEEAIE  KKD  EAIECLOTH. 

[By  Dr.  Louis  J.  Mates.] 

The  dyeing  of  these  classes  of  material  offer  to  the  dyer  certain 
difficulties,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  fibers 
satisfactory  results  are  to  be  expected.  Horsehair,  either  from  the 
mane  or  tail  of  the  animal,  is,  in  comparison  with  wool,  much  coarser 
in  texture  and  very  wiry.  Parallel  dytoiscs  made  with  wool,  using 
the  same  dyestuff,  show  distinctly  that  the  horsehair  takes  up  the 
coloring  matter  much  more  slowly  than  wool,  and  also  manifests  a 
lack  of  aflftnity  for  it,  which  causes  a  considerable  modification  of  the 

Srocess,  in  order  to  give  to  the  hairs  the  maximum  depth  of  shade 
esired  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  proper  qualities  of  the 
fibers  for  subsequent  working. 

To  dye  such  hair  satisfactorily  requires  that  it  should  be  previously 
cleansed  of  all  adhering  grease  and  dirt,  the  presence  of  which  prevents 
the  dyes  from  properly  penetrating  the  fibers  and  producing  level 
shades.  The  cleansing* is  most  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  immersing 
the  bundles  of  hair  in  dilute  solutions  of  soap  and  sal  soda  heated 
to  about  125°  F.  and  worked  continuously  so  that  the  scouring 
liquors  may  circulate  in  and  around  all  the  hairs  in  each  bundle.  This 
scouring  process  may  require  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours, 
which  may  appear  to  be  a  long  time  in  comparison  to  the  usual  time 
for  scouring  wool,  but  this  time  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  solutions  and  the  form  of  the  bundles.  From  the  scour 
vats  the  bundles  of  hair  are  taken  and*  washed  thoroughly  in  running 
water  to  remove  all  excess  of  soap  and  alkali,  when  the  hair  is  ready 
for  dyeing. 
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Hair  dyeing  should  pro^ss  at  as  low  a  temperature  as'^possible 
consistent  with  a  proper  aosorption  of  the  color  from  the  dye  bath, 
which  for  the  usual  run  of  acid  dyes  may  be  about  175**  to  190®  F. 
Actual  boiling  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable.  Circulation  of  the  dye 
liquors  must  always  be  maintained  from  the  commencement  of  dye- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  operation.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  tendency  of 
horse  hair  to  curl  and  become  ** springy"  when  dyed  loose,  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping*  it  tied  up  in  bundles  or  else  kept  straight  by  other 
means  is  at  once  apparent.  y 

As  most  of  the  nair  used  in  manufacturing  is  dyed  black,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  the  well-known  bichromate  of  potash  and 
argols  mordant,  and  logwood  finish  were  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
intense  brilliant  blacks  so  much  desired  in  this  class  of  goods.  As 
progress  was  made  in  the  production  of  blacks  of  artificial  origin, 
equaling  the  logwood  shades  on  tliis  material,  it  was  but  natiu-al  for 
the  dyers  to  adopt  them  on  account  of  their  greater  simplicity  of 
application.  Dyeing  the  hair  black,  in  a  separate  operation,  how- 
ever, left  the  warps  of  the  cloth  to  be  dyed  also  separately,  wliich 
was  very  undesirable,  and  this  led  to  the  various  extensive  trials 
with  the  diamine  colors,  having  in  view  the  dyeing  of  the  gray  hair- 
cloth in  one  bath,  the  results  ofwhich  are  highly  succeasful,  and  have 
materially  simplified  its  manufacture. 

Haircloth  is  conveniently  dyed  with  the  diamine  colors  in  machines 
similar  to  jiggers,  except  that  the  cloth  travels  up  and  down  several 
times  through  the  hot  dye  liquor,  the  passages  bemg  repeated  two  or 
more  times  until  the  cloth  nas  been  dyed  sufficiently.  Colors  can 
also  be  dyed  in  the  same  manner,  and  as  a  general  rule  in  much  less 
time. 

Dyeing  of  the  hair  alone  requires  that  the  dye  bath  be  so  arranged 
as  to  acconunodate  the  bundles  of  hair,  at  the  same  time  preserving 
its  natural  straightness.  The  dye  liquor  is  made  up  with  a  suitable 
quantity  of  color,  to  which  is  added  the  necessary  amounts  of  both 
sulphunc  acid  and  Glauber's  salt.  The  line  of  colors  adapted  to 
this  work  may  conveniently  include  the  following  well-known  types: 

Fast  yellow  S;  acid  yellow  A  T;  orange  G  G;  Lanafuchsine  6  B; 
brilliant  scarlets,  napfithol  red  C  and  E  B;  the  formyl  violets; 
cyanoles,  Azo  wool  blue,  fast  acid  greens,  the  naphthylanune  blacks, 
etc. 

If  large  quantities  of  horsehair  are  t^o  be  dyed  a  particular  shade, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  quite  convenient  to  lay  the  loosened  bundles 
of  hair  in  layers  on  lattices  in  the  dye  kettle,  pumping  the  dye  liquor 
into  it,  and  allowing  the  entire  contents  to  remain  at  rest  for  several 
hours,  during  which  time  the  color  will  be  taken  up  completely  from 
the  liquor,  provided  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  acid  is  present. 

As  a  general  rule,  exact  matches  are  not  required  for  this  material, 
consequently  the  work  of  the  dyer  is  less  exacting  than  for  other 
lines  of  worK,  but  should  they  be  required  the  same  method  must 
be  followed  as  for  other  material,  although  it  will  be  frequently 
noticed  that  some  batches  of  hair  take  the  dye  very  diflFerentiy  from 
others,  even  to  the  extent  that  the  shade  on  a  single  hair  may  be 
deeper  at  one  end  than  the  other.  Of  course  variations  of  this 
nature  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  dyer. 

After  dyeing,  the  hair  should  be  allowed  to  cool  down  and  then 
subjected  to  a  thorougrh  washing,  after  which  it  is  eithet  dried  or 
used  wet  in  the  loom  if  intended  for  cloth. 
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